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PRT^FACE 


I N 1915 Geographical Section was formed in the Nav-al Intelli¬ 
gence Division of the Admiralty to mite Geograpliica] Haiidbookis 
on various parts of Lhe world, 'rhe purpnso uf these handbooks 
to supply^ hy Kcicntific research and skilled arrangemenij material 
for the discussion of naval, militarj\ and poliiiad probkms, ss 
distinct from the examination of the problems themselves ^ Many 
distinguished collaborators assisted in fhelr production, and by the 
end of 1918 upwards of volumes had been produced in Hand¬ 
book and Manual form^ ^ ^ numerou:^ shurt-tcrin geographical 

reports, llie dertiaiid for these hcaiks Increased rapidly with each 
new Issue, and they acquired a high reputation for accuracy and 
impartiality. They are now to be found in Service Establishments 
and Embassies throughout tLic world, acid in the early years af^t the 
last war were much used by the T^eaguc of Nations, 

The old Handbooks have.be^n extensively used ki the present war^ 
and experience lias disclosed boLli tiieir .value and their limitations. 
On the one hand they have proved^ beyond atl question, how greatly 
the w ork of the fighting .services and of Government Departments is 
facilitated if countrj^ of sttaiegip or.political importance are covered 
by handbooks which dc^r convenient and c^Ely digested form, 
witii dieir geography^ ethnology^ administration, and resources. On 
the other hand, it has become apparent that something more is 
needed to meet present-day requirements, I’lte old Kerlcs does not 
cover many of the countries closely affected by the present war (e.g. 
Germany, France, Puland, Spain, Portugal, to name Only a few) * its 
books are somewhat uneven in qualitv, and they arc inadequately 
equipped with maps, diagrams, and pliutugraphic iilustrations. 

*llie present series of HandhcKiks, while owing its inspinition 
largely to the former series, is in no sense an attempt to revise or 
re-edit that series. It is an entirely new^ set of htniks, produced in the 
Nava] IntclHgenee Division by trained geographers drawm largely 
from the Universities, and svorkmg at sub-centres established at 
Oxford and Cambridge- The books follow, in general, 3 uniform 
scheme^ though minor modilicatlonR wall be found in particular 
cases ; and they are iJluptrated by numerous maps and photographs. 

The purpose of the books is primarily naval. They are designed 
first to provide, for the use of CommaTiding Officers, Information in a 
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comprehensive and convenient form about countries whieb they may 
be called upon to visit, not only in war but m pcaec-time ; sccondlyp 
to maintain the high standard of educatiun in the Navy and, by 
supplying oflScer& ^"iih material for lectures to naval personnel ashore 
and adoat, to ensure for all ranks that vTKtts to a new countiTf siiall be 
both interesting and profitable^ 

Their contents arCp however, by no means confined to matters of 
piircly naval interest. For many purposes (e.g. hiiitnryp admim^tra- 
tion, resources, cnnnmurucationSp etc.) countries must necessarily be 
treated as a whole, and no attempt Ls made to limit their tteatmenc 
exclusively to coastal zones. It is hoped therefore that the Army, the 
Royal Air Force and other Government Departments (many of 
whom have given great assistance in the production of thei^rica} will 
find these HandhookR even more valuable than tlitir predecessors 
proved to be both during and after the last war. 

J. li. GODFREY 
Dirtetor p/ Naval 
1^42 

The faregoing preface has appeared from the beginning of this 
series of Geographical Handbooks, h describes so effectively their 
origin and purpose that 1 have decided to retain it in its original 
form. 

l‘his volume has been prepared for the Naval Intelligence Division 
at the Cambridgi: sub-centre (General Editor, Dr H. C. Darby). 
It has been ivritten mainly by iMrB, M. Husain and MrP, O’DriscoIl, 
ivith contributions from Mr W* R. Cockbum, Mr E. M. Gull and 
Mr Hp A, Jensen. The maps and disgraina have been drawn mainly 
by Mr D* J+ Bennett, Miss H. C. ColUns, Mirs K+ S, A. Froggatt, 
Mrs Marion Plant and Miss J. D. The volume has been 

edited by Professor P. M. Roxby and Mr P. O'Driscolh 

E. G. N. UUSHEROOKE 
Dirtetor qf Naval 

July 1045 
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The rapidity with which events have moved in China in recent times 
and the quick succession of phases, each with its own conditioning 
factors and salient characteristics, makes a coherent and clear state¬ 
ment of the position in relation to agricultural, mineral, and industrial 
output and distribution peculiarly difficult. This applies with equal 
force to the treatment of communications. To avoid misconceptions 
it is important to bear in mind that the so-called ‘ modem ’ period 
of economic development in China has the following distinct divisions: 

I, Prior to the establishment of the National Government at Nanking 
in 1928* In this first phase the development of mining by modern 
as distinct from traditional methods, of new types of mass pio- 
duction industries and the construction of railways, were primarily 
initiated and financed by foreign interests. There was already a 
considerable amount of private Chinese enterprise, but the unsettled 
conditions prevailing after the Chinese Revolution of igi 1-12, and 
especially during the civil wars of the early twenties, mainly re¬ 
stricted it to the treaty ports and their immediate hinterlands. It 
was local and spasmodic and did not form part of a national economic 
programme. 
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AGRICULTOME AND FORESTRY 

2 . From the establishment of the National Government at Nankit^ in 

1928 to the outbreak of the Sim-Japanese tear, July 1937. During 
these eventful nine years China made great strides towards unity, 
a National Economic Council was formed, and the outlines of a 
national policy of economic development and planning were worked 
out. The State began to play an active part in the supervision of 
industry and more particularly in the development of a national 
system of communications. Most of the available statistics relate 
to this period, and those for 1936 give the position on the eve of the 
Sino-Japanese war. 

It has, however, to be also remembered that mid-way in this 
period came the Japanese occupation of Manchuria and the establish¬ 
ment of the puppet state of ‘ Manchukuo ’ (1932), which was not 
recognized by any Great Power except Japan herself, until it was 
recognized by Italy in 1937 and by Germany in 1938. This involved 
the loss to China of nearly one-third of her territory and that part 
of it which, in respect of industry and especially of railways, was the 
most developed (with the exception of the Yangtze delta). Com¬ 
parative statistics of railways mileage, iron-ore production, etc., 
are of course greatly affected by this fact. 

3. The War Period {since July 1937). The tremendous effects of 
the war upon the economic life and outlook of China have been 
already discussed (see vol. ii, p. 144). The orientation of the country 
has been revolutionized, and the National Government has assumed 
almost complete control of industry and transport. At the same 
time the social structure is undergoing rapid change, and this of 
itself must have far-reaching consequences upon future economic 
trends. Some at any rate of the many new factors affecting the 
location and relative importance of industries are likely to be 
permanent, and the determination of China to recover control 
of Manchuria, after the successful termination of the war 
has also to be remembered in any forecast of the future economic 
position. 

The plan adopted in the following chapters dealing with the 
economic geography, problems, and potentialities of contemporary 
China IS : (a) to sketch (briefly) the development and controlling 
factors prior to 1928 ; (6) to discuss in some detail the evolution 
under the regime of the National Government (1938-37) and to give 
a statistical account of the position on the eve of the Sbo-Japanese 
war; and (c) to describe, under each important aspect, the principal 
changes and new developments of the war period. 

GH (China Proper III) 
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General Conditions 

China is a great agriciiltiiral civilization; all her social and 
economic problems must be viewed in this light. Approximately 
three-quarters of the population are said to be directly engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and the proportion of those dependent on the 
land for their livelihood to be greater still. The treasure of China 
is her soil, and the reconstruction of rural life is the problem of her 
future. The interests of millions of farming families, their happiness 
and well-being, are at stake. 

The Physical Bash 

An appraisal of the characteristics and development of Chinese 
agriculture must take into account the physical basis which affects 
the type and success of land utilization. The various aspects have 
already been considered in detail (see voL i. Chapters i-*viii), and it is 
sufficient to say that the natural foundation is at least as favourable 
as in other countries of comparable dimensions. The climate ranges 
from the extreme conditions of North China, through the zones of 
temperate winters and moist, hot summers, to the constant humid 
heat of South China, where a combination of multiple-cropping and 
intertillage is possible. The soil also shows differences considerable 
enough to allow a variety of crops and rural economies. 

The Agricultural System 

In spite of the relatively good physical basis, wide tracts of China 
are unfit for cultivation. The proportion actually utilized has been 
estimated at 27 per cent. (232 million acres or 340,000 square miles.) ^ 
An outstanding feature is the intense concentration in the alluvial 
plains and river basins such as the North China Plain, the Weiho 
valley, the Yangtze delta, the Central Yangtze Basin, and the Red 
Basin, to the exclusion of all but the lower slopes of the hilly regions. 
Chinese agriculture is greatly taxed by the number of people who 
have to be supported by such a relatively limited terrain, and an 
important problem is w^hether by widening the basis of production 
and the application of capital and modem technique much of the 

' Most of the statistics in this section are based on the comprehensive survey 
of Chinese agriculture carried out by Professor J. L. Buck of the Agricultural 
Department of the University of Nanking. The results of the survey have been 
published in Land U^ization in China (Nanking, 1937) accompanied by Atlm 
and Statistics volumes. 
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hill country of South and Central China and extensive areas in the 
north-west can be brought into profitable use (Fig. i). 

Within this rural framework there has developed a farming 



Fig. I. PerC€r>tage of the total land cultivated 

Based on Buck, J. L., Land Utilization fn China : Atlas^ p. 34 (Nanking, 1937)- 
The great bulk of the cultivated land in China b in the alluvial plains and valleys. 
The hillsides are partly cultivated in the wheat region and in the Szechwan rice 
area, but in the rest of the rice region there is limited hill cultivation only (Fig. z). 
The map understates the amount of cultivation in the less accessible areas, where 
low percentages indicate areas of uncultivable land rather than good arable land 
awaiting cultivation. 

system similar to market-gardening. The agricultural landscape has 
almost everywhere a small-scale pattern, and the fields are divided 
into gardens rather than farms. The system is intensive, and aims 
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at feeding the greatest number of mouths on the spot. Population 
pressure, combined with the division of land which has taken place 
through many generations, has resulted in small farms and low 
productivity. Yet the Chinese farmers have, by applying the ex¬ 
perience of centuries, acquired a remarkable ingenuity in wresting a 
livelihood from the soil Their constant attention, their unremitting 
toil, and their infinite patience provide them in normal times with 
the means of subsistence. Certain human qualities, such as their 
optimism and fortitude and their honesty and community spirit, 
have also helped them to face recurrent calamities. This frugal, 
cheerful, industrious peasantry, so well described by Keyserling, 
forms one of China’s greatest assets ; 

There is no other peasantry in the world which gives such an impression of 
absolute genuineness and of belonging so much to the soil. Here the whole of life 
and the whole of death takes place on the inherited ground, Man belongs to the 
soil, not the soil to man : it will never let its children go. However much they may 
increase in numbers, they remain upon it, wringing from nature her scanty gifts 
by ever more assiduous labour j and when they are dead, they return in child-like 
confidence to what is to them the real w^omb of their mother. ^ 

The elaborate technique applied by the farmer varies in detail 
from region to region, but eveiyw^here is designed to combine maxi¬ 
mum production with conservation of fertility. There is a universal 
economy of materials, implements, and space, and only time and 
labour are used on a prodigal scale. Where the natural conditions 
are favourable the land is prepared by grading it to water-level. This 
checks erosion, retains the water on the fields, and replenishes them 
with fertile, alluvial soil, which is washed down by the flood waters. 
The lower hills are often terraced up to the summits, and the fields 
are graded and bounded by raised rims which retain the run-off until 
the suspended sediments have settled (Plate i). The fertility 
of the land has been conserved with a remarkable efficiency, and for 
centuries canals, rivers, and the sea have been made to contribute 
to it. Few chemical fertilizers are used, but the wastes of the human 
body, of animals, of vegetables, and of fabrics are, after meticulous 
preparation, returned to the soil as manure. Thus has the soil of 
China after some four thousand years of intensive cultivation re¬ 
tained its fertility. Given favourable conditions, the abundant 
labour supply makes multiple-cropping possible, and in the south 
as many as three or even four crops may be grown simultaneously. 
Rice is often planted in seed beds and later patiently transplanted 

' Keyserling, A. G. H., Travel Diary of a Phihsopher, vol. ii., p. 71 (London, 

192s). 
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by hand, thereby increasing the periods during which the fields are 
in use. (Plates z, 3 and Figs, 3-5), 

From time inirnemorial droughts and floods have devastated huge 
areas leaving a trail of famine^ disease, and death in their wake. The 
peasant has always been threatened with an excess or a deficiency 



Fig, 2, Irrigated land 

Based on TrewarUia, G. T„ * Ratio Maps of China*s Farms and Crops* (GeoMraf^hical 
Review, voL xxvm, p, io6 (New York, 1938). * 

The percentages indicate the proportion of irrigated land m the total cultivated 
ar^. In China most of the irrigated land is in the wet South rather than in the 
sub-humid North, as the primary use of irrigation lies in supplementing the reladvelv 
abundant rainfall for the growth of an amphibious crop such as * wet * rice Over 
the country as a whole the irrigated land comprises about 24 per cent of the culti 
vat^ but m the greater part of North China the proportion is below iHer 
V ^ remarkable increase m the use of irrigation 150-200 miles north 

of the Yangtze, where nee begins to be the major crop. ” 


of water, and water-control has been essential for his continued 
existence. There consequently developed an elaborate system of 
canals and reservoirs, and an extensive network of dykes buUt along 
the mam waterways. This required a large labour foree, for dykes 
must be mamtamed, sluices kept in repair, crops irrigated by streams 
and ncefields flooded to the right depth. This system of water- 
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Fig, 3* Irrigation of the ricefielda 

Based on Sion, J,, GeograpMe UniverseUe, tome ix (AsU det MotissonsX premiere 
partie, p. 51 (Paris, 1938), 

Figs. 3-s are reproducttons of woodcuts in Keng Ckih Tu Skih, a book on rice and 
sUk culture by Lou Shou of the Sung dynasty (tw'elfth century), and edited in 1796, 
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control, built up so painstakingly over long centuries, ww an out¬ 
standing achievement, and alone has permitted the great grotMh of 
population. (Plates 4> S> ^ Figs 2 , 3 ). 

While the agricnUund technique is elahorate and the use of the 
land inteti^ve, the Chinese peasant suffers from many handicaps. 
His capital resources are slender, and his implements, judged by 
Western standards, are ptimilive. The sviccesa of the farming 
ayatem depends primarily upon individual skill and a large labour 


Fir. 4. I'tie KJwinK df dee la £e<d>b«di 

Eued on Ct^Y, G. Brp Chitio^s front end-paper {Ntw 

York, 1^34^ 


supply. The noil is still mainly cultivated by the hoe, and the plough, 
where used, is generally flrawii by man-power, water-huffaln, or ax 
(Plate 7 ). A technique which had endured and developed over such 
a long period of time must have certain advantages, but ecriiuries 
of isolation have narrowed iL Illiteracy, poverty, and seclusion have 
hitherto prev-ented the Chinese fanner from availing himself of the 
facilities afforded by modern technique and applied science. The 
pniblem note facing rural Cliiiia is to link these to the traditional 
skill and experience of the peasants without destroying tlielr social 
fabric. 
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The Concentration on Cultivation 
The coticentratioa on culti\’atioii ia another aspect of the intensity 
of Chinese agriculture. It is esitmatcd that 27 per cent, of all land 
is uiiliaed for crops, 4*6 per cent, for pasture, and 3*7 per cent, for 
forest. Of the remainder (approximately 60 per cent.) much is 
certainly unsuitable. It is estimated that more than to per cent, 
could be cultivated if the problem of Soil erosion were solved. As it 
is, approximately 90 per cent, of the farm area in China is in crops 


Fljf- 5^ 'ITni? £tackinj( 

nn Crert«y, C. B., Chifta’t UtO^aphic Fiimtdnliom, task end-paprr 
Yufk, I034)- 

as compared with 27 per cent, in England, and 13 pet cent, in the 
United States. The corresponding figures for pasture arc i-i per 
cent, and 43 per cent. (The total of 4.6 per cent, for pasture in China 
mentioned above is chiefly made up of rough gracing outside the 
farm area on the western and particularly the north-western margins 
of China Proper beyond the Great Wall.) 

'J'hese statistica bring out the great contrast between Chines 
and Western agriculture. Animal husbandry has no importance in 
China except in the north-west. The consumption of animal pro¬ 
ducts is bw, and there is little evidence of greater consumption in 
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the past. It is primarily a question of human food, and land is too 
precious to be spared for raising animals. It is more economical 
to grow directly consumable crops, and it is the concentration on 
vegetarian products, particularly rice, which has made possible the 
characteristic dense population per square mile of crop area. Animals 
such as oxen and water buffaloes are primarily for draught purposes. 
Poultry and pigs are the only notable exceptions. Eggs are an 
important item of export and pigs require little attention arid subsist 
on what is entirely unfit for human consumption. The best pros¬ 
pects for the animal industry are in the hill country, though, un¬ 
fortunately, considerable areas have been shorn of their grass cover, 
which is used as fuel. In the pastures of the north-west, however, 
there are distinct possibilities of the Mongol tribesmen and the 
Chinese settlers playing complementary parts in the development 
of a woollen industry based on sheep farming. 

This remarkable concentration on cultivation has greatly modified 
the original landscape. Nearly one-half is irrigated. Water rights, 
indeed, are a constant source of dispute and need to be more clearly 
defined and upheld by legal processes. Terracing is common, and 
accounts for a quarter of the cultivated land. Other areas have been 
subjected to soil erosion, because forests have been cut down and 
grassland broken up. The only solution of this problem appears 
to be a policy of reafforestation, though this must be a very slow 
process (see vol. i., p, 202), 

Agricultural Regions 

In a country so vast as China, with such varying conditions of 
relief, soil, and climate, there are naturally different types of rural 
economy. The regional division here adopted is that suggested 
by Professor J. L. Buck, and is based on a comprehensive field 
survey of land utilization in China (see footnote, p. 3). It has been 
widely accepted, and its close correlation with the physical and 
climatic regions (see vol. i., pp. 47, 241) gives a much more intelligible 
view of Chinese agriculture than a survey by provinces or political 
divisions. 

The fundamental agricultural distinction between the wheat 
region and the rice region corresponds to the major physical division 
into the north with its calcareous, rather porous soils and dry climate 
and the south with its impervious clay soils, its abundant rainfall 
and humid heat, and its longer growing season. The north is 
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essentially the region of ‘ dry ’ crops such as millet, kaoliang, and 
maize, with wheat universally grown and dominant. The farm 
animals include mides, donkeys, and oxen, and in some parts sheep 
and cattle are reared. Meat becomes an element in the diet. The 



Fig* 6. Agricultural regions and areas 

B^ed on Bock, J. L*, l^d JltUization in CUna : Atlas, pp. 9, 10 (Nanking, 1937). 
1 he heavy black line divides the wh^t region of the North, where rice is grown in 
scattered patches only, from the rice region of the Souths 

green south, on the other hand, is a land of ‘ wet ’ crops, and of 
double-, sometimes treble-cropping with rice dominant in the low¬ 
lands and the water buffalo as the characteristic farm animal. 
Between these two major regions there naturally tends to be a 
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transitional hut there is a fairly definite line of division whieh 
trends from north of the Hungtzo hu in Xian gnu province south-west 
to the Hwai ho in aouthem Honan, and thence along the northern 
border of it» valley, and terminating in Southern Kansu at the edge 
of the Tibetan massif^ close to die headA^'aters of the Kialin;? kian^ 
(Fig. 6). 

It is csdinated that a little over 50 per cent, of die eultiv'sted land 
is in the wheat region, and a lilde lists than 50 per cent, in the rice 
region. The wheat region, however, contains only one-tliird of the 
gr^ area compared with the rice region, which hmi two-thirda 
(Fig. i). The great plain of North China » responsible for the 
high percentage of culttvatiuii in the former. Owing to the bcticr 
physical Conditbna, the Tnountaiooua lands of Soutli China can be 
put to more productive use than thoae of the north. 

The different types of ruml economy make possible a division of 
the wheat and rice regiems into eight areas (Fig. 6) i 

(a) 7^ Wh^i 

I. Tlic Sprinjf Whoit Area 

1. The Wioscr WKcsi-NfiLlec Area 

3. Thfi Winter \Mimc-Kactiiiig Area 

(bJ Tht IUct 

4. 'Use Rpte-Wlimt Am) 

5 . IIk ^seeh'M'a.n Rke Arm 

6- The Hac*-Tea Aren 

7^ The Double-cmpfiin^ Rrcc Area 
The SouEh-WKtem Rice Area 

I* The spring IF/ieal 

'I'his long band of country of varying width Iving in the northern 
and norlh-weaterly parts of China Lndudes much of Jchol, southern 
Chahar, southern Suiyuan, northern SliansI, aouth-castem NLnghaia) 
and north-western Kansu. The physical conditions arc difficuit, the 
rainfall is low smd unc^rtaiiiT and the growiiig sieaAon i$ limited tu 
about five frost-free monUia. A high proportion of the land Ls not 
capable of cultivation, and the cultlvatinn of the higher pans has 
pmbab y gone beyond its most profitable use and w'ould yield a 
higher return if it were devoted to grazing. 

The charjcicriatic crops are millets, potatoes, and spring wheat, 
and there is a less important production of oats, kaobang, and the 
opium poppy. Winter crops arc grown only in a few limited areas, 
and there ts pracUeally no double-cropping. This is one of the few 



Plate Trrfacet;t riCeiieldv 

Sysrcmatic temicinp of the lower slopes is commonly fimpto^^ed m secure as wide an 
esitcnsion as posisbLc of crop hnd. 



Plate i. Plan!inn rscr, Yunnan 

i’hc rice stedliiijjs are here lwe>R planted out in ihi- tlmndid pailih- field fmm ismall 
bund3«) brouf-lit from ihc herii (KS Piutr ?)■ Tht bnMd-britJimrJ (mis %prvp u 
proKclion fn.ins the Kmnfj voinmcr S-UITp 







Plate 3- Seed bed and paddy field 

The rice is sown thickly in the seed bed, where the seedlings remain until they are well 
established. They are then pulled up, tied in small bundles and transplanted in the 
paddy field. 



Plate 4. Irrigation by tread wheel 


The water is drawai from the river by a wooden chain camine naddlA^t 1 

S’™“ "" Wf iSi 
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parts of China where the prospects for animal husbandry are good, 
and flocks of sheep are a familiar sight on the landscape (Plate 22), 
Emphasis in the future is likely to be on stimulating a livestock 
industry, the products of which would find a ready market in other 
If parts of China, and on checking the process of breaking up for 
I arable areas which are primarily adapted to grazing, 


I 2. The Winter Wheat-Milkt Area 

This comprises the greater part of the Loess Plateaux in central 
I and southern Shansi, Shensi, and south-eastern Kansu, The pro¬ 
ductivity of the land is strictly limited by the inadequate and un- 
V reliable rainfall and by the physical quality of the loess, which renders 

i it liable to rapid erosion. In a good year, and perhaps one in ten is 
good, the rainfall of about fourteen inches is sufficient for agriculture, 
but in years of deficiency there is acute distress. Winter cropping 
^ is considerable (40 per cent*) and double-cropping is now becoming 
more important (18 per cent,)* 

( The characteristic crops are winter wheat, millet, kaoliang, cotton, 
and maize. Com is chiefly a spring crop, part of the millet crop is 
a summer crop planted after winter wheat, and the remainder a 
spring crop ; cotton and kaoliang are spring-planted crops. The 
^ warm summers make possible the growth of rice and cotton in the 
I more sheltered valleys. The future of the area is bound up with the 
I extension of dry farming, fertilization, and particularly irrigation, 
which would help to oflFset the eflFects of drought, so characteristic 
a feature of the past history of the region {Plates 13, 15, 16), 


1 3* The Winier Wheat^Kaoliang Area 

^ This covers essentially the great alluvial plains of northern China, 

1 ^ It also includes Shantung, but the highland portions of the province 

and especially the hilly eastern promontory, exposed to maritime 
influences, really constitute a sub-region. The rainfall is about 
24 in., summer temperatures are high, and there are seven months 
I free from frost. This important area accounts for over a third of 
‘ the total cultivated land in the country (Plate 14). 

The major portion of China's wheat is grown here as a winter 
crop* It begins to sprout in the early days of February in the south, 
and at the end of the month in the north, and it is harvested at the 
end of May or the beginning of June* The spring crops are kaoliang, 
cotton, and some miUet and maize, while millet, soya beans, and 
sweet potatoes are the summer crops* In Shantung, kaoliang is the 
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principal summer crop, and there is a noticeable increase in the 
number of fruit trees, Sub-tropJcal sui inner temperahirc^ make 
possible the growing of riee and cotton in favoured regions. As in 
the winter wheat-millet area, the necessity for water conservancy 
is urgent. The future of farming largely depends tin solving the 
colossal problem of the control of the Yellow river (see pp. 513-5). 

4. The Yangtze Rice-Wheal Area 

The Yangtze rice-wheat area covers the flat or gently undulating 
plains nf the lower Yangtze in southern Kiangsu and southern 
Anhwei. The physical conditjons are good with ample rainfall, 
high temperatures, and a high humidity which is accentuated by 
the Large amounts of water in the lake basins. There is an almost 
continuous growing season with a short resting period in winter, 
and two crops a year are grown : 

(i) The * dry ^ crops such as wheat, barley, or beans, w'hich are 
lian^ested in May or June, and thus have the advantage of the pre- 
mnnanonal period. 

(ii) I'he *wet' crops, primarily rice, for which much moisture 
is required, arc grown during the Summer monsoon and harvested 
in the fall of the year. 

Although a considerable amount of wheat is grownp rice is die 
principal and wheat the subsidiary production, whereaa in the 
M-inter wheat-kaoliang an^a wheat is the crop upon which the farmers 
depend for a living. Doublc-empping is common throughout, and 
nearly universal in the Yangtze flood plain. I’he rainfall favours 
this oonlinuous cultivation t^cause it is well spread throughout the 
yeatp but the great difhculLy is in maintaining the fenUity of the 
soil. The Central Yangtze Basin has a hot and humid summer, but 
the dry scaJ5on begins a Uttle earlier than in the lower Yangtze 
district. This is an important facLiir in the acclimatization of Ameri¬ 
can cottons, which are apparently less tolerant of moiatnre in ihe 
later stages than Chinese varieties (Plate 17). 

5. The Szechwim Rice Area 

The famou$ fertile Red Basin, which i? the chief granary of * Free 
China * at tlie prciient time, forms by fat the greater part of the 
Szechwan rice area. The factors affecting the types of farming are 
suitable for a variety of crops, and the crop combinations are in 
consequence eaticmely complex. The basin is sheltered, and its 
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southerly aspect gives it the full advantage of the warm sumnier 
sunshine. The humidity is high, and matiy sub-tropical plants 
floimsh which arc found elsewhere only in the South (Plate 13}. 

Rice is the chief crop, not only on the level ground but also on the 
terraced hillsides. Winter crops are the opium poppy, npc-Mcd, and 
wheat; spring cropa arc part of the rice and part of the imizc 
crop; and summer crops, planted after the harvesting of the 
winter crops, are usually rice and rnaiite. The moat productive 
region is the densely populated alluvial Chengtu Plain, characterincd 
by an extraordinary variety of crops and a very intensive agricultwe. 

fi. The. Jtt'ce^Tea j^rea 

This is s region of rolling hills, although it contains some low land 
the^ rivers and around the Timgting and Povang lakes. It 
covers primarily most of Chekiang and Hunan, swjuthem Anhwei, 
central and northern Fukien, and all but the extreme south of Kiangsl, 

I he sod basis 1$ poor, hut the high humidity and good distribution 
of rainfall are fayoumble for the rice and tea eropa. The mist which 
forms on the hills is responsible for the development of the best 
teas. The growmg season is normally about nine months, and the 
coastal areas arc almost frostless. The type of farming is rice and 
wpe-seed, with rice predominant, and tea an important crop on 
avourably placed hill-slopes. Winter cropping iii prevalent in the 
northern, but not tn tlie southern part; the amount of double- 
cropping is high, and inteitillage of rice is usual in the warm plains 
of eastern Chekiang, 

y. The Douhlf -Cropping Rice Area 
This area is China’s sub-tropical region par exctileitee, covering 
Kwangtung, eastern Kwangst, and the southern extremities of 
Kan^i and Fukien. The topography is hilly, but the climatic 
conditions, a good growing temperature throughout the year, a 
well-distributed rainfall, and a high humiditv, are very favourable. 
The proportion of land cultivated is, how’ever, low and irfigation 
IS pessary on the hillside (Plates r8, jg). 

I'Ua is pre-eminently the rice region with double- and sometimea 
treble-cropping. The third crop is often made possible by the 
tn^uence of typhoon rainfall. The cropping isystem usually embraces 
winter dry crops, tlien the first rice crop during the July monsoon, 
and finally the second rice crop during the Oe-tober typhoons. A 
nuiiiher of tropical fruila such as pineapples, the famous lychee 
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fruita, aiid oranges are confined to thia area. There is also a 
product ion of sugar cane and medic tnal pbnts such as cinnamon 
and ginger. 

8 . The Sotith-^i^Mern Rice Area 

llie Muih-westem rice area comprises high plateau covering most 
of Kweichow^ Yunnan, and vvestem Kvi'angsi. The climate is 
equable with a well-distributed rainfall and a long growing season 
with ten froat-free months. The topography is, ho’wever, difficult, 
and bad communications arc a great handicap. As a result the 
proportion of the area cultivated (7 per cent,) is the lowest for all the 
agricultural units surveyed^ and much of this is tetraced and irrigated. 

The major objectives of the farming economy have been rice and, 
until recently, the opium poppy. The poppy and broad beans are 
sown as winter crops. Rice is planted both in the spring as a first 
crop and in the early summer as a second crop after the poppy or 
broad beans. In many of the valleys a great deal of w'heat and maize 
IS grown up to io,odo ft., and in places barley, oats, and beans up 
to 13,000 fr The prospects for future dcvclopEiieut are good 
provided improved means of transportation are availablen There are 
considerable areas of unutilised grazing lands and forests capable of 
supporting limber industries. Although it cornea within the rice 
region the high clevaUun of the plateau makes possible the Cultivation 
of temperate crops^ including wheat (Plates 11, 20). 

Principal Crops 

In a country which is so largely devoted to arable farming it is 
natural that a cunaidcrable variety of crops should be produced. 
The principal crops are those which can be used direclly for human 
fond, o^pecially the grains, beans, and vegetables, Liitle kud h 
availrihlc for the growing {}f fodder to be iiacd in the feeding of 
animals, even when they are kept for draught purposes. Yet, in spite 
of the pred^jiiiinance of a system w^hich aims at obtaining the greatest 
amount of food pnH.sihk per unit of Lindi the country is not Self' 
supporting in essential foodstuiis, and there have been considerable 
imports from abroad. On the other hand there is an important 
production of commercial crops such as cotton, silk, tobacco, and 
Opium, W'hich are partly used on the farm fnr domestic purposes 
and partly sold for cash. The agricultural output thus Consists of 
the two main categories of food crops and commerckt crops. 
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Rice 


Rice U essentially a subsistence crop. It is the staple food crop 
in Central and South China, and even in the north, when 
is grou'ii. Is an important article of diet, 'rhe cha 
■ wet ’ rice, which requires a long period of ahundani 


Fig. 7. DiAtributirifi aif Hcp 

Bti&cd «l Crcuey3i Cj. E.^ China't Fomndatwmt p. (New York, 1934). 

Tlie diitributi^n cf rke in China is very clutfcly reSnled to clinucic and soil factors. 
W}ierr there ia sulficient water ii will grow even in thr whoit ngion, but ihirii the 
available moisture is » limited and &o unceitatn And I he aoiJ » poroui that rice in 
North Ctiina la ratricted to a lew ravourad Ii>caEiti«. ^uth of the Tiinlmg shan- 
Hwai ho line the niuirBU incrcaact rapidly In amoairLt and decreases in variability^ 
w^e the floJt becornca heavier and the aubioil less pervioi^, «nd the high humidity 
diimuishca evapciiritjun from the paddies, Eecay^e of its relatively Idgti yield and 
it9 mdltional place in Chinese agriculture, rice ii grown on ah knd where vuater it 
uvmlible, even iri cawa where It would probably pay the farmers to develop the 
cidtivution of non-imgatod cnjpv. 


bincd with high temperatufeSr conditKinfi which are found pre- 
eminently in the souili. The rice is planted nut from its original 
seed heds. and must be flooded with water and constantly tended. 
Given the right conditions it is c.xtremeiy economical, and no other 
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tropical grains yield so large an amount of food value from a giverl 
area of land (Plates z, 3, 7^ 8, 9), 

The most important region is the great valley of the Yangtze 
with its series of fertile lake-basins. In Szechwan the alluvial 
Chgngtu Plain is especially favoured; and farther to the east, the 
Central Yangtze Basin and the moist, hot Han valley are also devoted 
to rice culture. Lower down the main river the plains of southern 
Anhwei, Kiangsu, and northern Chekiang, which constitute the 
Yangtze delta as a whole, are all rice areas; but perhaps the most 
outstanding producing regions are found in the great alluvial flats 
of Hunan and Kiangsi. In the south, the delta and flood plains of 
the Si kiang are important, and there is considerable production 
in the small coastal lowlands and valleys of Kwangtung and Fukien 
(Fig, 7), In all these areas rice is grown intensively, giving one 
crop a year in the Yangtze valley, and two or even three in the 
extreme south. The average yield per acre is 67 bushels, nearly 
twice the world average. Elsewhere it is produced only under 
conditions of elaborate cultivation, as in the valleys of Yunnan 
and in sheltered localities of the north. Annual production is 
high, and China ranks among the leading rice-growing countries 
of the world. 

JVorid Production 0/ JRice and Wheat, 1936 {mtUtom of quintaby 


Rice Wheat 


China. 

480 

China . 


. - 231 

India ..... 

496 

U.S,S.R. . 


• ■ 309 

Japan. 

1^5 

U.S.A. , 


. . 171 

Burma .... 

72 

India . 


. . 96 

French Indo-China . 

63 

France 


. - 69 

Siam - . . , , 

34 

Argentina . 


, . 68 

Ail Africa .... 

'21 

Canada 


. . 60 

All South America . 

16 

Australia . 


- . 41 

U.S.A. .... 

10 

U.K. . . 



All Europe 

12 

All Europe 


. , 442 

(without U.S.S.R.) 


(without U.S.S.R.) 


Source: Stathtical Year Book of the League of NaHom, 1938-39, tables a? 
(Geneva, 1939), 

1 Statistics of quantity and value are quoted in quintals and dollars (Chinese 
National Currency dotkra) r^pectively ; in 1936 the equivalents were ; 

I National Currency dollar , , 14I pence sterling 

I quintal . # . , . 200 maricet catties 

(aao^S lb.) 













Plate 5* Irrigation by water w'heels 

These wheels, made of bamboo, are about 40 feet in diameter. This scene is in the 
Red Basin outside Chengtu, but wheels of similar type are common in the rice area. 



Plate 6. Irrigation by swinging basket 
A simple and widely used method of irrigation in ricefields. 







P]ntc 7. Plou^hiun field fi>r Hvl- 


Tile Clnrie^ ptuui-h ii of » primtiivc iiii^en tv|i«, t,nd » normill}' dru^-n bv th« iturdv 

wattr-btiffaift, Ivtrtt^T ndiipu-d (ban the OK m condition;,: In the ftoodcd ricefteJdt. 



Plate $. Ilari eiitinp rice 
The rite k cw* by sieklw and loo«,|y ,»efc*d preparatory (o thwahing. 
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I'he output, however, in&ufficieut to meet ihe demanids of the 
papul^tio-Ti^ and in n{>nnaL yirAn^ curuiideiable qualities are imported 
from Burma, French Indo-China, and Siam. Up to the outhreah 
of war in 1937 the general trend of impons had been downwards^ 
indicating increa^d dcimcatic yicldH as a result uf tcelmicaL improve¬ 
ments- 


Volui of Imports nf Cerj^als (milSoTis of dollars) 



1931 1 


(9J4 

i<}35 

j 

Rice and paddy 

1S5B 


65 7 

1 S96 

1^7 

Vr'huc. ...... 

So '7 

84J 0 

Jl ® 

1 34'9 

ii'8 

V^'liGii Hoar .... . 

55'2 

37 

7'* I 

60 

4'7 

Other ccrcaSs and . 


9'3 

7-1 

! s'+ 

G’& 

Tohd .... 

330 

275'9 

Jll-7 1 

1 l^S'O 

49* 


Sourer: Mftrlturtt Cuhtom-s^ Tfit Tnnia af CAlh^, bUDceuLve vAum (Shunghd)^ 


WhtOt 

Wheat, like rice, b rabed in all part^ of the country^ although 
North China is much the must impurtaat area and little is grtnvn 
aouth of the Yangtsje. Except in the north-\vest it is mainly autumn 
sown^ and in cuiiaequcncu of its good yield and high quality mecta 
with little competition from other winter crops. It is also an im¬ 
portant cash crop, and in the north, where nuJIet and kaoliang are 
additional eunatituenta in the diet, nearly unc-thlrd of the output is 
sold. 

The chief centres of production are the North China Plain, 
northern Kiang^u, and the Wei ho valley (Fig. 8). Cultivatinn 
has also increased rapidly in Manchuria, w'here the crop is planted 
in the spring and harv'ested in August. Thb region may serve as a 
future granary fnr China, Prior to the Japanese ocaipation in 1931 
there had been a large migration of settlers from the densely peopled 
plains of Hopeh and from Shantung, and many thuusands of acres 
were added tu the crop area yearly (Plate 13)^ 

Ah will be seen from the table on p. 18, China b an important 
producer of wh^t (231 millicn qumtala in 1936) and is only exceeded 
in tutal Dutput by the U.S.S.R. It is made into flour, which is 
TOmmonly eaten in the form of an alimentary paste resembling 
noodles or a]?agliett]. Production does not cover domestic needs, 
and a certain amount has to be imported. There are, however, 
indieatifmH that China is bccfjming more self-sufficient than in the 
CH {CtuHA PrCKpfT III) 3 
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Ea^k Jdr rf^rrimr^ 
4^^rinlmar#{f 10^004 ffcnrr 


Fif;. ft, Di^Tibution of whcftt 

Baited on Crtasiiy^ CAiiuj'ar Cfwgraphjc Fpundaliom, p. ^ (Nf:u- Yorfc, 

Wheat k the mote impartant of all in North Chinfl, where it k Rcnenvily sawn 
in winter. Li k piantedp hwever, a tpruiR trnp in Kanju and in northern Slnuin 
and Shcluj, where the wpnlcr conditiona are atvere. Iti the rice region wheat k 
lep^cd by rice u the 4:hicf cereal^ but k the principal winter crop. 


paBU ImportB nf Australmn wheat fell from 966,ooo quintals m 
1936 to 430,000 in 1937, and there were no important deliveries 
from any other country. 


KautiaT^ and Millet 

The grain Eoii?huin (kaoliang) ranks next in importance to wheat 
in the north, though it has a socornrhat narrower distribution. Ii 
grows to a height of 8 or 10 ft., somewhat resembling American 
broom corn witli a frond of kernels al the tnp. The grain is the 
siac of a small pea and of a brownish colour. The plant is well 
ac^pted to the northern plains, beeanse it is a summer crop and can 
withstand the rigorous conditions of poor soil and inadequate rain¬ 
fall The poor soil lonca which border the Gulf of Pohai and the 
low plain of Uie Hwai ho are the important growing centres, and 
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large amounts are also obtained around Taiyuan (Fig. 9). Kauliang 
is usually sown Jn association witli soya beaiia, or occasionally with 
field pcaa or rrow^cas. Near Peiping it ia planted between widely 
spaced rows of wheats and when the latter is harvested,* soya beans 
are planted in the rows that the wheat occupied. Kaoliang b almost 


M I LL a T A 
KAOLt ANG 

L^tch ^ivf tTgffrtrnlw 
BpprawimjMrfijit 10,000jarre$ 


entirely consumed in the areas of prnduErtioni where it formB an 
important article of diet and is often preferred to other crops because 
of the many uses, such as fencing and thatching, to which its stalks 
can be put (Fkte 14). 

Millet of different drought-resisting varieties replaces kaoliang in 
the drier and higher parts of the wheat region. The great^t relative 
onneeniraLion b found in the mountains of Shansi, where it is often 
grow'n with soya beans, and in wTratem Hopeh- Millet and kaoliang 


9. DIstrlKiiitImi ot Inn^ct uticS kno^llung 

Bused on Crewey, C+ B.J Chimi'j FmindafipKi, p, 93 (Nnir Ycrfc, 19314)^ 

Tfie grealest c^inemlnitiain uf millet is in Ehnnai Rnd m wrstem Hapeh. bvt it 
u « typkf:dl cwp of lla* fifirthfrfn Imlf nf til* wbeOt tri^iun; kpamsc ot its itclHpl- 
ftbillty to CQnditkQnii of drought, coo! tennperatureft, short aild low 

fertility. KdoLian^ ii an important &iimmfir ovp in the winter whcat-kaoluing 
aiUr with coflcentraiioiu in easKm Hopeh and tn central Sbansi j farther aouth 
iti cultivation ti limited by the competition of rioCi 
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axe also found planted together* In some placta in the north and 
west the area pLinted to miUet varies from year to year, depending 
on the rainfflll and auil conditions about the tiine of planting. Land 
that has just had the wheat stubble ploughed up may be fallow if 
the rainfall is inadequate, but if the June and July rains are goodt 
millet may be grown ^ The crop is used largely for human con¬ 
sumption on the farm, little is sold, and only very smsll amounts 
are fed toadmab. 



Fiff. ID. Dktributii^n qf birJey 

on smucica in ChifiM Mtuktry of Infoimatio 
CW PP. 561-78 (NiSw Vnrt. thfi 

this toLil crop am occupied bjf dWerent croptf >^ 921-^7 IveiBOfe, ^The main k 
BTDWioR ™ i, Chino. To m 

tend«nqr EOward» spcciahnuon bi certnini localijtlcs. ^ 


B A R i £ >* 
ux-jot 


4 C?a Miltt 


Barley 


B^lisy has a Wide Aatributioa over moat of the country, thoueh 
the lower Yangtze ^]|ey « the mniti praducing area (fS. lol \t 

*r .i"* V^ “”1“ "“y *>e iBivBted tacether. In Piiro 
of .h. Yangta bi^m ,h, field pee. npen j.y. 
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than the barley, and may bt; acparalely puJIedH In tirrte& of crop 
failijr^j barley la favoured, because it ripens early and supplier the 
first food grain of the season. Must of the crop is consumed as 
human and aninia] food on the finTn, and some is used as a green 
manure on the ricefields. 


II. lOuTXibuEiafi of 

Thij imp indidtcf the unujuBl distribuiian of mai^e alon^ el higsd uw-ne belt. 


(Coppt) 

Maixe has been grown in China from very early times, and has 
a distribution which differs from that of any other crop* It lies in 
a broad bolt oxtonding from north-eastem Yunnan to Hopeh, its 
eastern limits Comeiding closely with the topographical boundary 
between the western highland and the eastern lowland {Fig^ ii). 
Climatic and soil rctpiirements and the competition of other craps 
main factors governing this distribution. A warm moist 
summer, a rather rich, loamy «oih and the absence of water on the 
hillside:!? for rice culture favour maiae production, ft is mainly n 
subsistence crop, more so in the north than in the south, where over 
a quarter of the annual yield is sold (Plates ii, 12). 
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Buckwheat 

In the colder, drier regions of the north and west buckwheat is 
sometimes grown after wheat, when the summer rainfall is not 
deficient. It is also so^vn as a spring-planted crop in places of high 
elevation. Within the Yangtze valley it is usually grown on dry 
land as a summer crop, but may also be planted in years of low rain¬ 
fall on the higher irrigated lands which are normally devoted to 
rice. 



Fig. 12. Distribution of sweet potatoes 

Sweet potatoes are grown under a wide variety of soil and climatic conditions but 
there is a marked concentration in the south-east. * 


Sweet Potatoes 

Sweet potatoes were introduced into Fukien from Manila at the 
end of the sixteenth century, and in recent years their cultivation 
has expanded rapidly at the expense of such crops as millet, kaoliang 
and soya beans. They are grown throughout China with marked 
local concentrations m the north-east, south-east, and particularly 
m Szechwan (Fig. 12). In the sandy districts along the south¬ 
eastern coast the soil is unsuitable for rice, and sweet potatoes are 
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the chief source of food supply, being planted in rotation with 
peanuts. Their importance in the nation’s dietary is likely to in¬ 
crease, since they provide more food per acre than any other major 
crop in China except rice and wheat. 



Leguminous Plants 

Leguminous plants are important in a country where the arable 
land is intensely cultivated and the diet deficient in animal food, 
particularly fat. In addition to supplementing the food basis they 
improve the soil by enriching the nitrogen content, and thus play 
their part in the crop rotation. 

Of outstanding importance is the soya bean. Although the main 
centre of production Is Manchuria, it is now grown throughout 
China, and is most important on the plains of the winter wheat' 
kaoliang area (Fig. 13). The plant is normally just over 2 ft. 
high, and usually produces from forty to as many as a hundred pods 
in a good year. It is generally used as a summer crop, often following 
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after winter wheat or barley. Owing to its leguminous character it 
can also be grown in association with kaoliangs millet, or maize, 
or even sometimes in the ricefields. The bean can be used for 
human food, for animal food, and for manufacturing purposes. 
Rich in oil, protein, and phosphorus, it forms a most versatile food 
resource ■ and bean meal, properly treated, provides a sort of milk 
substitute from which curds and a kind of cheese can be made. 



Fig. 14. Distribution of peanuts 


Peanuts, an important cash crop, have a wide distribution on sandy soils, esneciallv 
in the north’^east and south. * ^ 

For industrial purposes the oil is used for waterproofing cloth, 
lanterns, and paper umbrellas, and In the manufacture of soap, paint, 
margarine, and lubricants. The bean cakes serve as feed for cattle 
and pigs, while anything that remains is employed as an artificial 
manure. 

Second only to the soya bean as a producer of oU is the earth-nut 
or peanut. The plant has a wide distribution, with its chief centre of 
chspersion m the north, where some of the main areas are located in 
the sandy aUuvial deposits which mark the old courses of the Hwang 
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ho. It is also grown in great quantities in the less fertile parts of 
Fukien, and Lwanchow is said to produce the best peanuts in the 
Far East (Fig. 14). Owing to the high content of oil, there is a world 
demand for peanuts, but the bulk of China^s production is consumed 
locally. In central and southern China, rape tends to replace the 
above plants as the chief source of vegetable oil. In southern China, 



Fig. 15, Discributioii of broad beans and field peas 

Both broad beans and field peas are widely used for interplanting with other crops, 
but are most important in the Red Basin and the south-west. 


too, the lacquer tree is oil-yielding, though in this case the oil is 
derived from the latex and not from the seed. 

Other peas and beans have a wide distribution throughout the 
country (Fig. 15), but play a minor part in the farming economy. 
Field peas are grown in most localities as a winter crop, with the 
largest concentration in the Red Basin of Szechwan, They are often 
planted with barley or wheat, and the two may be harvested together, 
and in some places are ground into meal together. Broad beans are 
produced over a wide area, but are among the major winter crops 
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aniy in liiatricts along the Yangtze and on the Yunnan plateau. 
They are a popular article of diet, eaten green or out of hand after 
roa$ting. The green beaxi& of the vetch, which is grown in gardens 
in the nurtli and as a whiter crop in the south, are also used for 
human food. 

CflJTe Sugar 

The cniJth'atiun of angari which is China^a moat important tropical 
crop, is almost confined to the southern provinces of Kwangtung, 
Kwangsip and Fukienp where it is chiefly a dry land crop rotated with 
sweet putatcies or peanuts. In Szeeh\v^n it ia usually planted on 
the lower terraces, where it can be irrigated China i$ not self- 
supporting, but planting has recently increased and Imports fell from 
3,703,000 quintals in r9zg to 1^585,703 in 1936, 

Fruits 

Fruit fanning is a relatively recent development, and pkyw a 
small, but not insignificant, part in the food supply. In the north 
the pear and apple arc grown extensive]y;p and the peach and apricot 
are widespread in Shantung. Characteristic of the southern part of 
the country are tropical and sub-tnopical fruits such as persimmon 
(which is also grown in the noith)^ the grape, the lychec, and the 
pomegranate. There are also said to Ik: ahnut eighty varieties of 
oranges in South and Central China, and tibe mandarin orange has 
a particularly wide distribution. 

Cotton 

'I’he physical and climatic conditions of China arc favourable to 
the production of a 'vvide variety of rAw materials for the textile 
industries; the chief Limitstlun being the necessity of devoimg the 
greater part of the cultivable area to food crops. 

Cuiton is the most important of Chinak commercial crops, and 
provider the raw material for the most successful of her textile 
industries. ^Vitliin China are to be found climatic conditions 
broadly eoniparahle to the American ' cotton belt.' The tempera- 
tiirea are ev'ery where suitable for the growih of Cotton (mean of 77° F. 
in June* July, and August), but rainfall is a limiting factor, nuirc than 
60 in. per annum being in excess and under 15 in. insufficient. 
^ITib inttina that the best Conditions are found in the Yangtze valley 
and in parts of North China, where a humid Summer is followed 
by a dry period when the cotton boll is exposed. The Yangtze 
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valley is on the whole rather moister in autumn than the American 
‘ cotton belt/ and while Chinese varieties are acclimatized to it 
there is difficulty in adapting the American variety. There is, 
however, a slight but important difference between the Hupeh 



Fig. 16. Gathering cotton 

Based on a reproduction of a Chinese engraving in Sion, J., GiogTaphte UrdverselUt, 
tome ix {Asie des Moussom)^ premiere partie, p. 161 (Paris, igsS). 


basin and the Yangtze delta, the dry season coming earlier in the 
former. The plant thrives in the light, silty soils of the lower Yangtze, 
and the newly reclaimed maritime belt of south Kiangsu is almost 
entirely devoted to cotton. 

The eastern part of the Yangtze basin (Kiangsu, Chekiang, Hunan, 
and Hupeh) is then the most important area, though since 1930 
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thcTt! hii{^n a great increase in Lbc Dutput of the northern provinces 
(Hopeh, northern Shantung;, northem Anhwei^ Shensi^ and southern 
Sliansi), which w^ere credited in 1936 with productag just over half 
of the total oottcm crop of llie country (Fig. 17). Chinese cotton* 
though generally coarse, short-stapled, and unsuitable for fine spin' 
ning purposes^ has many desirable qualities, possessing a hard* 



COT TON 

efat 

^p^pfmimaTT^ lO^flOO 




Fig. 17. Di^tribuncD <kr cuttem 

^cd e>n Closes. O- n. ‘ Aj^culcuial Regiou of Alin ' 7 Pirt VI,' China,’ EctmimU 
CricgTaphy, voL k, p. 1:35 {Vt'Dfcwterp Ala^i., 19^4). 

“ '*!“ aiMs of Kiangsu, Hupeh. Siitchwnu 

the Wra bo Yultcy mid Hopeh u vrtM rnaikwL 


strong, and beautiMIy wKite fibre. The Improvement m the quaJity 
of cotton grown, which can be achieved only by the careful selection 
of suitable species, will therefore be of vital importance in the future, 
Attempts have been made, with Considerable success, to introduce 
American cotton, which constituted a little over 50 per cent of the 
total emp acreage in 1936. This t>*pc matures, hawev-er, four weeks 
Uter than *e Cfenese vanety, and it was found that the greater 
humidity of the Yangtze valley in autumn stimulated the destniction 
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of the plaat by fungus diseases. American cotton has thus been 
gruYiTi with much more success in North China and in the 
Hupeh basin and the upper Han valley, where the autumns are 
relatively dry. By 1537 American cotton was giving a yield some 
10 per cent* to 30 per cent, liigher than that of the native variety. 

Until the end of die w~ar of 1914-18 China was an exporter of raw 
cotton, but later there was an import surplus. This was caused 
partly by unstable political condidons in China which led to a dedinc 
in production, and partly to the growing demand of the native mtton 
Industry for be-tter quality raw material. The volume of imported 
cotton reached its peat in i9'3if when for the first time raw cotton 
superseded cotton gnoda as the country’s principal import. Since 
then the extension and impiovecueiit of native cotton have Jed to 
a steady decline in puiuhaxts from abroad. In 1936 C hina the 
largest producer in the wodd after the United States and British 
India* Total production was appruximatei}' 81500^000 quintals of 
gitmed cottDDp or nearly one-eighth of the total world production. 

World Production 0 / Ginned CottOiij igjG {millions of qnintah} 


Ctiinn ^ S-5 

U-S.A* ^ 26'9 

Iddiii 11-6 

. 7-8 

. 4-1 

*. nrn 


Souree : Statistical Ytar Book the Lft2g„e ^ .Vofimr, iQjS-iVi 55 (Geneva 

As a result the country had become practically self-sufficient witli 
regard to supplies of raw cotton, and imports were confined to 
specialities, mainly from British India, and to a leas extent from the 
United States and Egypt. The trend is apparent from the following 
figures: as recently as 1931 China imported 2,800,000 quintals of 
raw cotton; in 1931,3,100,000 quintals; in 1934,1,100,000 quintals; 
and in 1936 only 400,000 quintals. 

*1 he National Government has devoted special attention tu the 
cultivation of a crop which not only supplies manufacturing industries 
with important raw materials, but also provides the peasantry with 
a useful supplementary form of incumc. It is generally considered 
that the future Is bound up with the encouragement of cultivation 
and crop Improvement, and the extension of co-operative marketing 
and financing facilities. 
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Silk 

Sericulture is China's oldest industry, and in spite of its recent 
decline it at ill ranks Second to cotton in furnishing material for 
industrial purposes. 

Silk, derived from the siUtworm which feeds upim the k-af of the 
white mulherry Lree, can be produced where this tree flourishes. 
The mulbeny haii a wide distribution^ but Uie best qualities of raw 
white silk come from Kiangsu and Chekiang, which arc the main 
centres of silk production. Less important cenires are found in 
Shantung, S7/echwan, and Kw^angtung. Wild or tussah silk is 
obtained from worms which subsist on oak leaves in Shantung, 
eastern Honan, southem Hopeh, and the plateau of Shansi. 

Silk production, particularly the maniifacturo of tiissah or pongee 
flilks, is stiU partly a cottage industry, providing the peasants with 
an auxiliary income. Chimi was formerly the most important world 
producer, but she failed to adapt herself to changing conditions, her 
methoda remained backward and out of date, and in face of Japanese 
competition she yielded pride of plaee. Japan possesses less favour¬ 
able physical conditions, but early adopted European inventions, and 
the bulk of the silk is reeled not by hand but by steam filatures. 
The use of sillbstitiitea (rayon), and the decline in world (partleularly 
American) demand for a luxury produetton like silk during the years 
of depression, have also acted adversely upon the export trade (Fig. 36). 
Exports are not large, and in 193b amounted lo 30,700 quintals 
(value J3i,ooo,ooo)t the bulk of which w^ent to the United StateSj 
France, and French Indu-China. 

In 1934 the National Economic Council organized a Sericulture 
Commission, with a programme beginning with the improvement 
of seeds, and euntlnuing on the industrial side with the reeling and 
marketing of silk. The improvement of seeds is a fundamental 
measure, and brge quantities of mulberry sprouts were in fact 
diRtributed gratis tu the farmera nf Chekiang and Kiangau who had 
Uprooted their mulberry trees during the depre^ion to make room 
for more proheabJe plants. JTiere is some variaLion in the quality 
of silk cocoons, but the filament is usually small and well suited to 
reeling. On the other hand, many of the silkw^orms are tainted since 
they arc hatched from hnime-made cards, and there is a recognition 
that egg cards need to be improved. Even so, China undoubtedly 
has great natural advantages for the production of this textile raw 
material, and if modern methods are introduced she may regain her 
former dominant pusitiun. 





Plflrc 9r Thr^rildrufi: ri^ce 

Thft shtMW of rice uTtr licait^n a^insT. ;l screen placed in n lur^i- fan-^h^ped box^ which 
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I iirtd Ramie 

■ The most important of the remaining hbres producoLl in China are 
I hemp, jiJic, and ramie. Hemp^ Avhich has been cultivated for many 
I centuries, is exported mainly from the Yangtze and the northern 
[ ports, while jute tomes mainly from eastern Szechwan, Hopeh, and 
Kwangtiing. Ramie (rhea or China gress) is cultivated in Ilupeb^ 
Kiangsi, Hunan, and Szechwan, three crops being obtained per year. 

Tea 

Although China lies long been famoua aa a producer of tea, and 
at one time held a world monopoly, the industry has declined in 
importance in recent years. It is, however, still grown extensively, 
and the finest [quality comes from Kiangsi and Hunan, where it is 
culiiv,^ted on the dry^ xnnny hillaidcsn The South-Eastern Upbind$, 
K^vangtung, and the Red &stn of Szechwan are Jess important pro¬ 
ducing areas. The leaves are picked three Limes a year— ^in April, 
in \ray, and in Augimt or September. Black teas are more common 
than the green variety, the difference being largely a matter of curing. 

I At one time the tea trade was the easy way to wealth and prosperity, 

, and Foochow' developed as the port for the famous clippers of the 
nineteenth century. As far back as 1867 exports amounted to 
175,000,000 pouiida^ and expanded still further to 295,000,000 
pounds in t 886. Since then the competition of other pro- 
^ ducing area$ has been felt, and the total export in 1935 was only 
78,000,000 pounds (value 530,000+000). The chief markets were 
the 1LB.S.R., Mornecoj the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
the United Kingdom taking a large proportion of the black teas 
, and Alorocco of Lhc green Leas. 

' The decline in the fortunes of the tea trade was largely due to the 
failure of the Chinese to adopt modem mcihods of producLiun and 
’ organization. In China it haa remained a p^iaant industry cultivated 
1 in small plots by peasant labour. As a result it has failed to hold its 
own with the highly organized plantation industry of Ceylon and 
‘ w^herc, alEO:^ the initial processes nf manufacture (winnow'ing, 

firing, etc.) are performed in well-equipped factories on the tea 
estates^ If it is to remain a peasant indualry In China—which on 
aocial grounds ia desirable— ^and .it the same time capable of com¬ 
peting with the plantation-grown tea of Indb and Ceylon, it can 
only be on a co-operative basis. Even so, it is doubtful whether 
China can recapture the markets of the principal tea-drinking 
. countries, accustomed to the stronger flavoured Indian leas. 
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On the other hand there is an enormous demand within Chinaj 
and a market capable of great expansion in the adjacent parts of 
Asia (Tibet, Mongolia, and U,S-S*R), The National Government, 
aware of the need for reorganization, took preliminary steps in 
May 1937 when it set up the China National Tea Corporation to 
bring about the revival of the tea industry and the promotion of the 
tea trade. 



Based on Deasy, G, F,, ‘ Tung Oil Production and Trade/ Economic Geographyt 
voL xvi, p» 265 (Worcester, Mass., 1940), 


The major tung-oil-producing provinces are Szechwan and H unan ; Kwangsi, 
Hupeh, and Chekiang are of less importance. The production of tung-oil in 
Kweichow is greater than the map would indicate, since much of the crop 13 moved 
downstreain to milling centres in Sz^xhwan and Hunan. 

Tung-oil {Wood-oil) 

Tung-oil has assumed a position of considerable commercial and 
industrial importance in recent years, and now ranks as one of the 
world’s essential raw materials. It is the best drying and water¬ 
proofing oil of vegetable origin known to science, and in its production 
China has a virtual world monopoly. 
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The oil is derived from the seeds of the tuog-oil tree, which grows 
in the wild and semi-cultivated state in western and southern China. 
The trees thrive on hill slopes up to 1,500 ft., provided they have 
enough warmth and moisture and no winter temperatures lower 
than a few degrees of frost. These requirements limit them to the 
rice region, and the major oil producing provinces are Szechwan 
and Hunan, while Kwangsi and Hupeh are of lesser importance. 
A small detached centre is located in Chekiang, but its output is 
relatively insignificant (Fig. 18). 

The main areas in Szechwan and Hunan generally consist of a 
group of tung-oil milling centres, and a single major collecting and 
trans-shipment point. Attempts to establish modem centralized 
tung mills have failed, and innumerable small primitive local mills 
continue to account for the greater part of the Chinese tung-oil press. 
In peace-time from 80 to 90 per cent, of China's export of tung-oil 
is collected at and exported from Hankow, and the bulk of the 
remainder is handled by Hong Kong. Exports reached a record high 
level in 1937 at 1,029,000 quintals (value 889,800,000) as compared 
with 867,000 (value $73 ,400,000) in 1936. The United States, which 
uses large amounts in the paint and varnish industry, took over 
60 percent., followed by Germany, France, and the United Kingdom. 
Experimental planting of the tung-oil tree has been undertaken in 
America, especially in northern Florida, and in Burma, South Africa, 
Brazil, and Paraguay, but even so China produced 98 per cent, of 
world production in 1938. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco is widely distributed in most of the provinces of China, 
and the most important areas are in Shantung along the railway line 
near Weihsien, in central Honan, in Kwangtung, and Fukien. In 
Kwangtung the large tobacco crop is generally planted in irrigated 
land after the harvest of the late rice crop, while farther north it is 
sometimes grown in association with cotton, peppers, or sweet 
potatoes. The area under cultivation has increased in recent 
years, and in 1936 there was an important export trade valued at 
$10,000,000. It is, however, doubtful whether the peasants have 
derived much benefit, since the marketing of the leaves has been largely 
controlled by commercial and industrial capital, and the bargaining 
power of the producers is very poor. Tobacco smoking is common 
among the peasantry, and in recent decades cigarettes, which are 
produced in modem factories, have also become very popular. 

GH (China Proper 111 ) 


4 
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Medicinal Plants 

Opium Poppy, The grooving of opium has been affected by the 
prevalent political conditions and has gone through certain well- 
defined phases. In the early years of the Chinese Republic there 
was a strong movement to reduce and even to stamp out domestic 
production* Cultivation, however, revived during the war-lord 
period, when farmers in many of the provinces were forced by the 
military authorities to raise opium for taxation purposes. Moreover, 
opium gives a quick financial return, and during this period there 
was a dangerous tendency for peasants to give it precedence over the 
more vital and more necessary food crops. Under the National 
Government the campaign against opium cultivation has continued, 
and in ‘ Free China ■ the area under such cultivation has been greatly 
reduced. In the occupied territories, on the other hand, the Japanese 
have done little, if anything, to discourage the consumption of opium 
and other narcotics, preferring the easy profits to be derived from 
this trade to the welfare of the Chinese people. 

Other Medicinal Plants. Of other medicinal plants, the most 
important are camphor and spices. Camphor trees are widely dis¬ 
tributed in the warmer parts of the country, and the main centres 
of the industry are in Fukien and Kiangsi. In the west, particularly 
in Yunnan, there are large areas of camphor trees which prior to 
the war with Japan had not undergone any considerable exploitation. 
Of the spices, cassia (cinnamon) oil, obtained from the bark of a tree 
which grows in abundance in South China, and ginger, obtained 
from Kwangtung, are products of commercial importance, and both 
are used for scenting tea and preparing cosmeticSi Most of the 
medicinal plants and spices are grown in tropical South China. 

Seeds 

Seeds such as castor seed and linseed are frequently grown, but 
sesamum seed is the only major export. Sesame is grown widely 
throughout North and Central China, and yields a fragrant cooking 
oil. The seeds are sent mainly to the United States, where they are 
used for oil-crushing, bakery, and confectionery purposes. 

Livestock 

Throughout the greater part of China Proper animal husbandry 
is for the most part a side line of arable farming* Draught animals 
like oxen, water buffaloes, and horses are reared for cultivating and 
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transport purposes, swine are raised in large numbers, and together 
with poultry seem to be in evidence on every farm, being used partly 
as a source of fertilizer and partly as the basis of the meat supply. 
In the semi-arid areas of the north-west, sheep, cattle, yaks, and 
goats are numerous, and provide the Mongol and Tibetan tribesmen 
with most of their day-to-day requirements. 


Cattle {Oxen and Water Buffaloes) 

Within China Proper, cattle are used primarily for draught purposes. 
There is a certain amount of grazing and dairying in the dry north 



Fig, 19, Distribution of osteri 

Figs, 19 and 20, which are based on statistics for 1937 in Chinese Ministry of 
Information, China Handbook, 1937-1943, pp. 579^80 (New York), show the number 
of oxen and w^ater buffaloes respectively per acre of cultivated land. 

and west, but it plays a very minor part in the agricultural life of the 
nation. The main concentrations of cattle are found in the central 
' and southern provinces, where the stolid water buffalo is adapted 
for work in the irrigated rice fields (Plates 7, 21), and requires water 
in which to wallows Elsewhere, particularly in northern Hopeh, 
cattle give way to horses* This change is due primarily to differences 
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LO climate and dillereiices in the type of work demanded of the 
animals (Figs. ao). 


Fl^. zo. Dtimbuiitm of waier buflilou 

The water b^^o. whScii muat tiEve water for waJlBwbff, is alnwst entbrjy wofijitd 
tu the humid n« niRum, ' 


Livettock and Pnultry oh Farms {thousand head) • 
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21. DiJcnbiitiQD af hor:«wft ofni 

On IT&rmjmn^ A.* /JXffancuJ and Cu^mrftvtt Aiiai of Ctrinaj p. 79 (Cuitbd4gfip 
Mlta.p IMS)- 

Hordes, Mules, attd Donkeys 

Although hor^ are found ail over China, they are of minor 
importance in the south (Fig. zi), and even in the north are used 
chiefly for riding purposes. This ia rai doubt due to the small c>'|>e 
of animala in general use. Szech^^-an ponies, for example, have 
grace^ speedy endurance, and stamina, but are hardly suited to work 
in harness. Mules are also used primarily for riding purposed, 
though in the northern provinces, mule carts with any number 
from one to four mules Inspanned arc a common sight. Donkeys 
arc used all over northern China, where they serve many purposes; 
in addition to being used in the breeding of mules, they are employed 
as pack animals, carrying everything from coal to foodstuffs* and as 
draught animals on the farm. 

Sheep itnd Goats 

Sheep are not raised in targe numbcTs m China, and at present 
are abundant only m the semi-arid north-west, in an area beiwccn 
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southern Hopeh and Shantung and in the hilly regions of Chekiang 
(Fig. 32 ). Except in Hopeh and Shantung, where the native sheep 
yield a fine quality wool, the breed is an inferior one, and efforts 
have been made to improve it by introducing merino sheep from 
Australia. A cross, almost identical with a merino, has been bred, 



Fig* 32* Distribution of sheep 

Based on Hermann, A*, Historical and Cimmircial Atlas of Chinas p, 79 (Cambridge, 
Mass*, ig 3 S)^ 


to wide fluctuations which may be due to the carry-over of part 
of the year's clip to the foUowing year, or may be attributable to 
the fact that the production and distribution of the annual clip has 
been in no way controlled in order to adjust for a constant export* 
The chief markets for exports in 1936 (valued at $20,000,000) were 
the United States and Germany* The further development of the 
pastoral industry in the north-western provinces is deemed desirable 
in view of the difficulties confronting arable cultivation, and the need 
for supplementary forms of income* New attempts are being made 
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ta improve the quality 3rid quantity of the wooh and as production 
iiicreaseSp the development of the woollen textile industry will be 
3L'eL'1cnited (Plate 22}. 

Goats are found in lar^e flocks in the north and west, only where 
the pasture conditions are poon where the grasses are scaiiiy or 
coarse, and. the growth of shrubs abundant. Elsewhere they are in 
small numbers, often mixed with sheeps since the shepherds believe 
that gcrats are better leaders of a flock than sheep, llie finest mohair 
mmca from the northern parts uf Rhansi and Shensi ► 



Based on E, Indtwtrj^ m Cbitta/ jtJvp 

p- 3 ®S {Wi>rc&t^rp r 034 )- 


Pigs 

According to recent c;Htimates, Chiii[i probably lias the world's 
largest swine population. The number of pigs approaches 63,000^000 
or approximately one-quarter of the world's total The densest swine 
population is found in the alluvial plains of the Hwang ho, the 
Yangtae kiangp the Si kiang valley, along the cnaatal plains, and also 
in the Red Ikisla of Szechwan. Near brge centres like Shanghai, 
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Canton, and Peiping the production of pigs is much heavier than the 
average for the whole of the country (Fig. 23). 

The method of raiaing Chinese a wine differs markedly from that 
of the United States and Denmark. Neither dairy by-product 
feeding nor corn feeding is practised. The pi^ are fed on nifuse 
from the table and cultivated fields, tYhich would otherwise go to 
waste. The manure made available by pig raising is highly v^ued 
by the farmers, and fills an Important place in the agricultural 
economy. Pigs also provide the only important meat item on the 
menu, and the three and a half million people of iihanghal are said 
to consume one million pigs a year. 

The manufacture of pig bristles, both black and white, is also 
an impurtant industry. In w'hlch China dominates world trade. 
In peace-time she supplies 75 per cent, of the world’s commercial 
supply of bristles, for which the largest demand is in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Germany, w‘here they are used 
for toilet brushes of all kinds, paint brushes, matting, carpets, felt 
hats, and as thread in the shoe trade. Most of the bristles come 
from North and Central China, and the best quality are the white 
Chungking bristles of Szechwan. 

Poultry 

Poultry are widely distributed over China. The three most 
important producing regions are the Canton district, the lower 
Yangtze valley west of Shanghai, and the Red JJawin of Szechwan, 
Egg products are everywhere an important article of diet, but more 
and more have been diverted to the export trade since 191S. It is 
estimated that w'cll over 300,000,000 hens, ducks, and geese are 
raised annually, and that the annual egg production is about 
12,000,000. In 1936 the egg factories were located in Shanghai, 
Hankow, and Tsingtao, and the export trade was mainly with the 
United Kingdom, tlic United Slates, and Germany. As transport 
and trade facilities improve trade will probably increase, since the 
egg products are of good quality . 

Land Tenure 

This is an aspect of Chinese agriculture which is now receiving 
great attentiun. At the present time it is customary to regard an 
essentially uneconomic land system as the very heart of the problem 
of rural reconstruction. 
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Recent investigations show that for China br a whole avct 50 per 
cent, of the farmers are owners (peasant proprietors)p less than 33 
per cent, are part-owner?, and about 17 per cent, are tenants 




Fig. 24. iPerccntugc ot fHTm land rented 

Ba&td on Duizk^ J. L., Land Utiiizoiiou lit Chi^ ^ Atiaj, y, (NKnkErf. 1937), 
'rht ligur» within the cifclei indinlc the prrcentaKc of the farm ara within eftch 
■aricutmral irea (Fij, 6) rented by tmimiB mud bjr partKj^nett*_ ^ 

the rice rc^on ss a vhole (40 pcx cmt.) thrK timn ^ hEgh 23 it 1^ in the wheat 
reppn (13 pc:r i!eitt.)> but variatlUEia localidea in thfi umn sim& mey be 

vrry wld‘e. 


only. There iSp however, great regional variation, and tenancy h 
much more prevalent in South China than in North China, It is 
estimated that about ^5 per cent, of the farmers in the nortiiem 
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wh«t region are peasant proprietora, whilst in die southern rice 
region Ic&s than 40 per cent, are owners, zj per cent, are tenant 
farmers, and over 35 per cent, are part-nwncts. There arc, however, 
some areas where all the farmers are owners and others where they 
arc all tenants. Tenancy increases as the Yangtze is approached, 
and is the rule of Hunan, Kiangsi, Szechwan, and Kwangtung 
(Fig. 24). 

It is possible to csplain this distinction. Historically, South China 
was a seml-coioniiil area, reclaimed from the wild and Settled by 
the scions of feudal families from the north. Moreover, in the 
south there has been a larger commercial clement, and die 
exploitation of the rice crop is in die Jiands of rich inerchants. 
The soil IS more prodvictive, there is a greater accumulation of 
wealth, and land investments have yielded considerable financial 
benefits tn urban capiialists. This goes far to explain the initial 
attracuon of Communism, essentially a movement for agrarian 
reform, In smith-central Cliina where agrarian abuses have been 
greatest. In contrast the north is economicaJly less favouiabJe, 
and the coniniercialisation of economic relations has not made 
much progress. 

Evidence collected by Chinese economists in the period 1O32-37 
pointed to an increase in land oont-entration, particularly beyond the 
Great VVall and in the pioncser regions where conditions were fluid. 
In fimyuan the Mongolian community lands and the lands of the 
Mongolian princes were largely wntrolled by the Chinese adminis- 
trauon Land sales had been monopoliv.ed by absentee landowncra 
normally r^ident in Peiping. They were said to exact extortionate 
rents and high mterest from impoverished peasants, whu were reduced 
to the Status of homelesa, agricultursl labourers without tools. 1 „ 
Manchunap also, the mcommg Chines peasants were exploked bv 
war-lords and land-syndicates. The same trend was apparent 
m the pioneer regions of Yunnan and in the newly drained swamp 
ar€^i5 of southern KiiingsUp where the best cut ton-growing Ignd had 
passed into the hands of a pciwerful landlord class whose sole con¬ 
nection with agnculture was financial. It appears that the increase 
m land concentration, w^th ha concomitant abuses was partlv a 
result of the impact of Wtstem commercialism upon a traditional 
extern a^cultoraWiely. The old customary rights and obliga¬ 
tions, which afforded the peasants some degree of security imd 
justice, were tending to give way to modem forms of commercial 



Plate 131. Grain lietdf, Shensi 

Crops of grainp mainly wheatp ouiiide ihii eixy i^'all of pEnjcsianii in ihe Wei fio valley. 



pjjite 14. .Miikt Aeldr Shanturif^ 

A neflr Tjiian in ihc ivcstem upland of Shaninnj^; in the bachi^ound is ihe 

granite mass of the Tai shan. 



Plate 15. Land utilization^ Taiyuan Basin^ Shansi 
Around Taiyuan, capital of Shansi, is a fertile intensiv'ely cultivated basin. This aerial 
view indicates the closeness of settlement and cultivation. 



Plate 16, Agricultural landscape, southern Shansi 
A view near Kiangchow in the Fen ho valley. 
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Minute Holdings and Fragmentation 

The mass poverty of China, however, is not caused primarily 
by agrarian conditions, since rural poverty is widespread in the 
north where peasant proprietorship is the rule. The primary cause 
is the pressure of population on the land. This is reflected in the 
smallness of the holdings which have to support family units often 
comprising three or more generations. Relatively, the farms are 
extremely small, the mean size being 3-31 acres as compared with 
3974 in Denmark, 77-3 in England and Wales, and 156-85 in the 
United States. There is some regional variation. The largest are 
found in the north-western provinces such as Suiyuan and Chahar, 
where land is still abimdant, and the smallest in the south, where 
climate, irrigation, and multiple cropping make it possible for the 
smallest farm to yield a living. All statistics show an agricultural 
system based on a multitude of small holdings, giving ‘ the impression 
of an agriculture of pigmies in a land of giants.’ 

The small farm in China is further handicapped by its frag¬ 
mentation. On an average each is divided into from five to six 
strips. Two-thirds of the farms have an average parcellation of 
five or less, and one-fifth of six to ten. The parcels are themselves 
divided up into fields, and there is an average of between eleven 
and twelve fields per farm. Some a per cent, of the farmland is set 
aside for the ancestral graves, and is not in agricultural use. This 
parcellation of the land, which is reminiscent of the strip system 
» of feudal Europe, places many obstacles in the way of agricultural 
progress. Land is used up in needless boundaries and strips between 
the different parcels, scattered fields are difficult to manage, and the 
I application of modern machinery is impracticable. 

7 Social Aspects 

The system which has been briefly described is primarily one of 
subsistence farming, but recent surveys have shown that to a greater 
extent than has been commonly supposed the farmer is dependent 
on cash crops for the purchase of many necessities. The fact that 
54 per cent, of all crops grown in a large group of villages surveyed 
, in the North China Plain and lower Yangtze valley were sold for 

I cash points to a relatively commercialized agriculture. 

A serious economic defect of the system is the under-employment 
of labour. Not more than one-third of the able-bodied men are 
engaged in full-time work. During the sowing and harvesting 
seasons the demand for labour is heavy, but in the winter it is small 
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and in the frost-bound north almost non-existent. To meet this 
very serious problem of seasonal unemployment attempts have been 
made in recent years to develop village industries, but at present they 
are handicapped by inadequate capital and cannot compete with the 
products of mass production factories. Thus labour in rural China, 
although industrious, is relatively unproductive. Wages are low but 
the cost of labour is remarkably high. 

This great labour surplus is one aspect of the over-population 
which is the basic cause of the mass poverty of rural China. Varia¬ 
tions of conditions between different parts of the country make it 
difficult to find a " poverty ’ line for gauging its extent, but it is indi¬ 
cated, as recent investigations have shown, by the very high per¬ 
centage of family budgets allotted to primary necessities of food, 
clothing, and shelter. In norma! times for China as a whole, although 
not ever3rwhere, the minimum requirements of food energy seem to 
be met, but there is little margin for education or recreation or as a 
reserve against bad years. For lack of it crop failure through flood 
or drought means widespread famine, and a large proportion of the 
rural population lives on the brink of destitution. Resistance to 
disease or to troubled social conditions is proportionately weakened. 
In general, too, peasant clothing is inadequate, consisting mainly of 
cheap cotton garments, and the houses are small and often insanitary. 

The political and social disturbances of the war-lord period 
before the Nanking government obtained control over the situation 
undoubtedly aggravated this chronic poverty. For years the peasants 
in many parts of China were at the mercy of local tyrants, and sub¬ 
jected to extortionate taxation and requisitions to finance wars in 
which they had no interest. 

If agrarian China is over-manned it is also under-capitalized. The 
farmer's most pressing requirement is credit at reasonable rates of 
interest. Agriculture under the best conditions is an industry of 
slow turnover, and where incomes are so small and margins so 
narrow as they are in rural China, the peasant must find some means 
of tiding over the interval between sowing and harvesting. As it 
is he is often left on the verge of ruin by the time the l^t year's 
grain crop has been used up, and is usually burdened with debt. 
He easily falls into the clutches of the powerful money-lending class, 
which is recruited from all classes of society, officials, gentry, and 
richer peasants as well as merchants and bankers. Loans may be 
obtained from his landlord, from the dealer to whom he sells his 
crops, or from the pawnshop. Rates of interest vary from 25 per 
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cent.j which is considered moderate^ to a normal 30-40 per cent,, 
and even as high as 150-200 per cent. Crops are pawned in summer, 
farm implements in winter, and household belongings at all seasons. 
Investigations of the Chungking branch of the Bank of China in 
1934 showed that 40 per cent, of the total population of Chungking 
and its suburbs were in debt, but the percentage increased away 
from the river ports. In the district of Kwangnan, north of Chung¬ 
king, it reached in 1936 70 per cent, of a total population of 144,000, 
Interest rates, both urban and rural, were found to have risen rapidly 
and with them the number of usurers. 

The urgency of the problem of providing rural credit has long been 
recognized. As far back as 1915 the government passed a measure 
for the creation of agriculture banks, and several were established 
in the provinces. But the real solution undoubtedly lies m building 
up a system of rural co-operative credit societies. In recent years 
much voluntary work with this end in view has been done in many 
parts of China, and it is now actively supported by the National 
Government. 

The picture here given summarizes the conditions which existed 
in agrarian China before the Kuomintang became firmly established. 
In the few years, i930“37, important developments occurred as a 
result of the policy of the Nanking government. Of these a brief 
account will now be given. 

Agricultural Reconstruction, 1930-37 

The period follovring the war of 1914-18 was marked by a world¬ 
wide development of the planned economy. This tendency could 
be discerned in China, where the principle of state economic plan¬ 
ning came to underlie the various aspects of the reconstruction 
movement during the period. 

As has been already indicated (see p. 44), the Government's 
policy was complicated by its struggle with the Communists. While 
the Kuomintang leaders considered that military and political unifica¬ 
tion should precede economic reform, the Communists believed in 
the necessity of alleviating the mass poverty of the peasantry at the 
earliest opportunity. They were able to put their policy into opera¬ 
tion in Kiangsi, where they divided up the land, developed the 
co-operative movement, and set up a society of small yeoman farmers. 
Chinese Communism was largely a movement for agrarian reform, 
and it is significant that when the Nationalists conquered Kiangsi 
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in 1934 they found it advisable to leave the land settlement unchanged 
in many areas. 

Within the ranks of the Kuomintang there were also substantial 
differences between the military elements who believed that the 
army wa^ the first charge upon the national budget, and the left- 
wing members who considered that the surest foundations for a 
national revival lay in improving the lot of the peasantry. From time 
to time the clash between the two groups was much in evidence, 
though after 1933 there was an increasing recognition of the over¬ 
whelming importance of agrarian reform. 

Governmental policy was first indicated when the Rehabilitation 
Committee was set up in 1933 to carry out research and to co-ordinate 
the work of the various agricultural organizations throughout the 
country. There was also considerable collaboration with the League 
of Nations, and many technical experts visited China. Among them 
was Sir John Hope Simpson, who was appointed Director-General 
of the National Flood Relief Commission, These were steps of 
great significance ; for the first time the agrarian situation was being 
studied with an adequate knowledge of the facts. 

There now follows a brief outline of some of the more outstand¬ 
ing achievements in the main fields of agricultural reconstruction. 

Irrigation and Water-control 

This was one of the negative aspects of reconstruction, and aimed 
at the prevention of recurrent floods and drought through the con¬ 
struction of irrigation canals and dykes and the carrying out of dredg¬ 
ing operations and reafforestation. The National Government was 
handicapped by lack of funds, since large amounts of capital are 
required to carry out such projects. 

The early development of water control was largely due to the 
enterprise of the China International Famine Relief Commission, 
and ^er 1930 there was close co-operation between this body and 
the National Economic Council.^ Important canals constructed 
before 1937 included the Sato-Minsheng canal in Suiyuan province, 
the Weipei or Kunghui and the Lohui canals in Shensi province, 
and the Yungting canal in Ninghsia province, all in the dry north¬ 
west, In other parts of China irrigation works w^ere on a small 

^ The National Economic Council was set up in 1931, but did not formally 
function until 1933, and was designed to co-ordinate the work of the varioua 
ministries engaged on reconstruction. It had the power to approve and supervise 
projects of economic development, and if necessary could Itself undertake special 
projects. 
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scale, and were aometimes promoted aa expuriiiiuntal projects rather 
than for famine prevention (e.g. the Ch'uUinkii Model Irrigation 
Farm established by the North Cliina Kiver CommiBsinn on the 
bank of the Kiyun river, 1933). 

The most important flood prevention work (dredging and con- 
stnivtion of levees and sea-tvall«) was done by the National Flood 
Relief Commission* In addition to carrying out considerable 
dredging acli\icies in northern KiangSu. it repaired nearly 2,500 
miles of levees along the "Yangtze and Its tributaries (particularly 
the Ilwai, Kan, Han, Ying, Sha, Yilo). In Kbngau and Chekiang 
manv rivers were dredged, and sea-walls were constructed to protect 
the lives and properties of inhabitants living along the foreshore. 
Reafforestation was also given a prominent place in the programme, 
but the complete absence of woodhiiiti due to disafforestation made 
It difficult to achieve any substantial progress. 

Tcc/ittical fmptoL-emenfs 

These embraced crop improvement, the revival of Berieultiire, 
the promotion of animal husbandry, and the encouragement 
of agricultural education* 'I'he work was carried out by the 
National Agricultural Research Bureau, which contained depart¬ 
ments of crop productiun, animal productiem, and agricultural 
economics. 

The greatest efforts were made In the field of crop-breeding, since 
it was considered lliat, given the existing level of education, improved 
seeds would yield a greater return per unit of land than any change 
in methods of cultivation ur soil treatments. By 1936 there were 
in China 121 stations carrying on crop-breeding work distributed 
over the eighteen provinces with the greatest concentrations in 
Kiangau (27), llopeh (la), and Sltantung (ll). 

Some attention w'as paid to the development of animal husbandly, 
particularly in pioneer and wasted lands which were insufficiently 
fertilized, and an effort was made to prevent animal discaac, and to 
improve the quality and yields by aciEntific breeding. In 1937, 
however, the number of trained veterinary experts was insufficient 
to meet requirements, and the attempts to improve the quality of 
the livestock showed few positive results. 

Laml TVrtWre 

'I’he importance of land reform was repeatedly emphasized in the 
early years of the Kuomintang, and Dr Sun 'VaL-sen declared that 
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‘each tiller of the soil shall posaesa his own fields.’ Sincse then 
(lUieralissimo Cbiang K’ai'Shek has stated that the e(|tiali2atton of 
land ownership is the policy of the Goveniment, and that the 
ultimate objective ia to make China into a nation of ^all owner- 
fanners. Although several measures were enacted, it was not until 
1937 that new principles were enunciated which were to govern a 
reN'ision of the eaiating land law. It v?aa then laid down that a 
minimum area of land for each owner-cultivator should be de¬ 
termined j that under Certain conditions a peasant could apply 
for the requisition of die land which he farmed; and that 
the maximum rent should be fixed at 8 per cent, of the value of 
the land. Acotjrdlng to reliable observe™ there were strong forces 
at work trying hard to frustrate the Govemment'a intentions, and 
it was feared that landlords would establish all sorts of fictitious 
land values and nullify any advantage which imght accrue to the 

peaRanta. 

Taxation 

The two groups within the Kuomintang came definitely into 
conflict over the question of taxation. The civilian group wished 
to relieve the peasants frorn ustccssive tax burdens as much as possible, 
but the military group w^s largely dependent on taxation to meet 
Its heavy expenditure. The reform of the taxation syatem was made 
difficult by the high rate of military expenditure^ and the position 
was worserted by the general decline in government revenue due to 
wholesale smuggling through the Japanese-controlled parts of 
North China. 

A fairer redistribution of the land tax burden could be eflFected 
only through the substitution of the ^stem of land taxation based 
on the Bcttlement of 1913 by a system of land value taxation preceded 
by a modem cadasLral sumy. The task is enormous, but in the few 
areas where the cadastral survey was carried out there was an increase 
in the amount of ux collected. 

Further steps in the direction of relieving the burden of taxation 
and surcharges were taken at the Second National Financial Con¬ 
ference in 1934. It was laid down that land surtaxes should not 
exceed the basic land tax, that the levying of local aurcharges should 
be prohibited^ and that as from 1936 provincial or hskn goveminentH 
should not be allowed to Increase the exIsLing surtax on land under 
any circumstances^ These measures were never fiilly carried out 
and gave no real relief to the peasantry- The land tax remained 
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51 problem of the first order, iis ipcidence often arbitrary and oppres¬ 
sive, and its solution dependent upon fLmdamcntal in the 

whole agraxraji bituatjcin. 

In July 1941 the Nationa] Government took over the collection of 
the land tax from the provincial govemmcrits and instituted the 
collection of this tax in kintl. PajTnent of the tax was generally in 
rice but also in wheats kaoliang, barley, and cotton, according to the 
chief crops of the dilTerent areas. By this measure it was hoped to 
reduce the amount of money in circiilation and thus the danger of 
infiaiion< The compulsory purchase of grain to feed the anny and 
civil servants lias also been introduced ; available surpluses- are then 
sold to the public. 

The Ca-o/vrntfue Miwement 

Perhaps the mcist cnitxtanding aspect of rural economic reconstruc¬ 
tion prior to 1937 was the development of a system of co-operative 
societies. Simple forms of co-operation such as mutual benefit 
societies had long existed among the peasants. The rapid expansion 
of the co-operative societies movement before the Sino-Japanese 
war was not, however, a spuiitancous growth from the masses below^ 
but represented a policy of promotion from above^ mainly by govern¬ 
mental agencies. Co-operation ranked veiy^ high In the Kuomintang^s 
programme, and was considered to be the most effective way of 
eliminating village usury and thereby making possible an increase 
in agricultural production. 

Up to 1927 the movement was primarily sHicial and philanthropic 
in aim, and w^as first spnnaored by the China International Famine 
Relief Commission. This body took steps to mtroduce rural credit 
co-operatives in Hopeh in 1923 as a preventive measure against the 
recurrent famines of the northern China are^. Societies were 
orgaiii2ed by the formers themselves, w^ho received help only when 
the Commission was satisfied that certain recognized standards of 
book-keeping and efficiency had been establiBhod- The loans were 
mainly of the ' credit' type^ and the farmers were encouraged to 
manage them without supervision. By 1934 approximately 470 
societies in receipt of loan money were recognised by the CommiBsion 
and slightly over 600 were unrecognized. The invaluable experience 
acquired by the Commission was an important factor in the rapid 
extension of the movement under the Kiiomintang, 

Positive measures were not taken until some time after the National 
Government came into power, but the floods of 1931-33 gave the 
CH (China Proper 111 ) j 
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required stimulus. The first step was the establishment of the so- 
called * mutual aid ’ or * preparatory ’ societies in the provinces 
seriously affected by the disaster, namely Kiangsi, Hunan, Hupeh, 
and Anhwei* The China International Famine Relief Commission 
was instructed to distribute relief loans to ‘ mutual aid' groups, 
each of which consisted of a few farmers who gave a joint guarantee 
to repay the whole sum* It was hoped that the idea of a co-operative 
credit society would appeal to the farmers, and that the groups 
would be transformed into societies proper after about a year’s trial* 
This method was successful, and was later applied to the recovered 
Communist area in 1932, to Hopeh and Chahar after the Manchurian 
conflict, and to the Hwang ho flood area in 1934* As a result the 
number of societies showed a very rapid increase from 584 in 1927 
to 14,679 in 1934, and 26,364 in 1935, vrith a total membership of 
over 1,000,000 in that year. There were estimated to be approxi¬ 
mately 37,000 co-operative societies in operation at the end of 1936. 
Detailed figures for 1933 and 1935 are shown in the first table on 
page 53- 

The rapid increase after 1934 was in part due to the activities 
of the big banks, who began to display an interest in this form of 
rural investment about that time* Flood, famine, and civil war 
had resulted in a considerable flow of funds from the villages 
to the big cities, and several of the banks sought to serve their 
own and the national interest by finding new outlets for invest¬ 
ment in rural areas* They set about their task with enthusiasm, 
sending out their own representatives, organixing societies for credit 
or marketing, and opening warehouses for the deposit of agri¬ 
cultural goods* 

In 1935 over 90 per cent, of the societies were to be found in the 
following ten provinces, ranking in order of importance accord¬ 
ing to total membership—Kiangsu, Hopeh, Kiangsi, Shantung, 
Honan, Anhwei, Chekiang, Shensi, Hupeh, and Hunan* The 
societies in Hopeh were the oldest in existence, those in Kiangsu 
and Chekiang developed immediately after 1928, those in Anhwei, 
Kiangsi, Hunan, and Hupeh after the flood of 1931-32, those in 
Shantung and Honan during the 1934 flood, and those in Shensi 
were developed mainly for the co-operative marketing of cotton* 
As in India and Japan, the societies were primarily for credit pur¬ 
poses, but the co-operative principle was being applied more and 
more to other uses, as is shown by the figures for 1935 in the 
second table on page 53. 
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Co-operative Societies^ 1933 and 1935 


Province or Municipality 

1933 

1935 

Membership, 1935 

Kiangsu , . . . 

2,220 

4.077 

13^,3^ 

Hopeh . • , . 

1,460 

6,240 

135,725 

Kiangsi , ^ , 

961 

2,038 

131,447 

Shantung . . . * , 

539 

3.637 

, 106,143 

Honan , * , . 

55 

1,761 

100,324 

Anhwei . . . , 

3,445 

2,284 

73,673 

Chekiang .... 

ijzSz 

1.97a 

70,666 

Shensi . , - . 

33 

671 

63,690 

Hupeh . . , , 

375 

1,228 

60,122 

Hunan . . * « 

249 

9^3 

36,4^6 

Kwangtung 

47 

307 

23,315 

Fukien .... 

S 

312 

11,678 

Shansi , . 

20 

453 

6,692 

Kweichow 

4 

4 

3,^45 

Yunnan , . , . 

27 

37 

2,908 

Kansu , , . * 

3 

33 

2,906 

Sui>^an . > * «■ 

60 

54 ' 

1,115 

Chahar . , . , 

3 

1 ^ 

749 

Szechwan , . - . 

10 

10 

66s 

Kwangsi . . * , 

12 

14 

592 

Tsinghai . * • . 

1 

I 

19 

Shanghai . . i . 

31 

123 

17,197 

T singtao . . * > 

15 

15 

11,481 

Hankow' . • . . 

76 

76 

5,«>72 

Canton * - * , 

3 

3 

4,800 

Nanking > « . . 

6 

50 

3,236 

Peiping , • . . 

7 

7 

1,028 

Tientsin * , * , 

1 

I 

120 

Total . , . * 

9,869 

26,364 

1,034,061 


Source: Chang Yuan-shang* ‘The Co-opeirative Movement/ Chinete Year 
Emk 1936-1937P PP’ i277f izSi-82 (Shanghai, 1936). 


Functional Distribution of Co-operative Societies tn China^ 1935 


Function | 

1 Societies 

Per cent. 

Members 

Per cent. 

Credit ♦ . - * , 

15,429 

588 

426,004 

42'4 

Marketing « . « - 

2,293 

8'7 

117,587 

11*7 

Purchase « . • * » 

738 

2-8 

67,243 

6*7 

Utility . p > . . 

1,069 

4*1 

74,422 

7*4 

Production , « , . 

2,321 

8'9 

106,510 

10*6 

Multiple Purpose * 

4iJ27 

16-7 

212,636 

21'6 

Total * p p . 

26,177 

100-0 

1,004,402 

100*0 


Source: Fong, H* D., Towards Ecommk Control in China t p, 65 (Tientsin, 193^)> 
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Credit societies were particularly nuiserous ift Ilopeh and Anfawei, 
and although their proportion to the total number of co-operative 
societies in all the provinces was declining, the absolute number 
was increasing. 

The movement had thus undergone a considerahle expansion, but 
as was inevitable in a large country like China, a certain amount 
of duplication and lack of co-ordination resulted. An attempt w'as 
made to overcome this weakness witii the passage of the Chinese 
Co-operative Societies Act, 1^34. This set up a Co-operative 
Department under the supervision of the former secretary-gciicnd 
of the China lotematinnal Famine Relief Coinmission, Later a 
Riireaij of Co-operatives was established within the Ministry of 
Industry, and in 1935 the Co-opcraiivt: Commission of the Matiunal 
Economic Comicil waa formed to act as the promoting, financing, 
co-ordinating, and advisory body of the wbolc movement. 

Experienced co-operative workers, who were in China during this 
period, believed that the movement was running several risks, 
partieularly the possibility of domination by the banks and inability 
to break the stranglehold of usurers upon the peasants. The banks, 
they considered, were tending to use the credit co-operatives as 
' middlemen ' between themselves and the fanners. The organizers 
were usually unqualified, and were often landlords or well-to-do 
peasants who loaned out money obtained from the financing agencies 
to extort uBurious rates of interest. There was, indeed, an urgent 
need for the training of a staff properly qualified in co-operative 
mctliods. The quality of the personnel W'as uncertain, and audilbg, 
the most important factor in co-operative development, was frequently 
unfamiliar to organizers as well as to the directors and members of 
societies. Post-graduate training in co-operative practice had been 
ertahlished in an attempt to remedy this deficiency. 

In spite of these criticisms the co-operative movement was making 
real progress during these years, and was seen to provide the most 
promising way of supplying agrarian China with the capital she so 
urgently desires. If the dangers indicated above can be overcome 
if sufficient safeguards can be erceted such as to ensure the effective 
and disinterested gmdanoc of the movement, then there is a great 
future for co-operation in the country. 

Finally, it is necessary to stress that there are certain elements in 
Chinese national life which are conducive to the growth of a strong, 
vital movement, There is the great enthusiasm and confidence 
among the itttelligiHlaa, and there is the general faith of the public 
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in CO-Opei'^tion. Above a]lj the Ctiiiicae farms: rs thonsiilvea art; one 
of the greatest sourceK of strength. Their honesty and common 
sense enable them to handle a sum of money with little prior training 
or subsequent guidance in its management. Mhsappropnatiqn has 
been infrequent, and failures have usually been due to interference 
from above or inadequate teaching of co-operative principles and 
methods. I'hcir community spirit is also a very favourable factor, 
and here may be quoted the testimony of an authority with an un¬ 
rivalled experience of rurd co-operatives in different pans of the 
w^orld. 

Srill tittr and mere preciaun than Hr iLdund AenFic is the crnnmufiity 

fpirir. 'Iht spirit in China ia nnl: cnlj th« family or clan (^hich may Ineiliide 

one hundred hsiuu or more); rhe cwo e^roupa becoitire idcndoal. Tho umc 
understands^ of a common viLbge inioreirr ihe uune cupictty 10 compromise and 
work tojcdicr for a common cn<£ will be foimd in village? which conuin icvenl 
fHinilics and clan? ; oat, of ooiirsc^ everywhere t but often enough tp ciratc an 
entirely dilfsrerLt roundatjaEi for a co^Dperatlvo structure from that of countrieis in 
which the commujiLty apmt hss be*n ohlittrotad by laws and Strong odmJniiirntlon 
or at Icaat Ungerti only in the fipharc of ar domestic bu.sLnefiA. ^ « , 

Thanlcft to thia Idnae nf conununal unity, the Chincae farmer behaves fairly 
tawarda hu co-operam'^e and pvc& them^ aa a rule, hia loyal Support, even 

when their phru are ill-advi&edp their pioceedinga luucitnci&c and iheir economic 
result very dubious.^ 

The fuhjfc of eoopcmiiou in China ia hrighti and indeed since the 
outbreak of war with Japan there have been remarkable developments 
of which some account will be given in a succeediag diapter (see 
pp. 153-S), 


War-time DEVELot'MEN’rs, 1937-44 

Since the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war the need for agrb 
cultural improvement lias becoiiic more urgent. Some of the richest 
lands in the coastal regions have been occupied hy the enemy, and 
the Chinese have been forced to withdraw mto the more rugged and 
less fertile interior^ Ah Further retreat becomes necessary—this was 
especially so during the early stage of the war—the area of ' Free 
China" has cDniinued to diminish, w'hile at the same time the 
population has been awoUen by the Hood of refugees from the 
eastern provinces. The w^r-time needs for feeding this population, 
for die supply of raw materiab for industry, and for the maintenance 
of the export trade, have, therefore, called increasingly for greater 
agiicultui^ production. The results acliicvcd in these dirccdotia, 

^ Strickkmli C. F., Thi Co~op^afiv€ in Cfiinau PP* *1-13 (Ninkimr, 

tws)- 
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although less spectacular than in transport and industry, are never¬ 
theless impressive, though there are indications that the general 
situation has deteriorated since 1943, 

Although by no means all of the so-called ‘ occupied ^ territories 
of China are under effective Japanese control, war-time reconstruction 
has been largely confined to the ten provinces of the north-west and 
south-west which were considered relatively safe from enemy attack. 
It is estimated that the provinces concerned — namely, Szechwan, 
Sikang, Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwangsi, Shensi, Ninghsia, Kansu, 
Tsinghai, and Sinkiang—occupy an area slightly larger than the 
United States, excluding Alaska and other outlying territories, and 
have a population of more than 100,000,000 (see voL ii, p. 247). 

In most food crops, including rice, the ten provinces enjoy a 
surplus, but there is a serious shortage of wheat because the 
most productive areas have been occupied by the enemy 
or lie in the territory of guerilla operations. Shensi, m 
particular, suffers from the shortage of grain, and the province 
has experienced frequent famines. The surplus of rice is due 
to the large production of Szechwan, which is now China's largest 
grain-growing area. 

With the exception of cotton, these provinces are well endowed 
with raw materials for industry. Among those commodities already 
produced in substantial quantities and capable of further expansion 
are tung-oil, tea, pig bristles, wool, hides and skins, vegetable oils, 
peanuts, tobacco, and sugar. In many of these provinces, especially 
Sikang, Tsinghai, Ninghsia, and western Szechwan, there are rich 
forest resources sufficient for the development of a substantial paper 
and pulp industry. The deficiency in cotton, however, provides 
a serious problem for the newly established cotton mills in Szechwan 
since Shensi is the only important producing area under the control 
of the National Government, and the cost of transporting its cotton 
to Chungking is very high. 

The basic solution to the problem of food and agricultural raw 
materials for industry is to increase production. Of the measures 
so far carried out the most important are the erection of irrigation 
works, the reclamation of new land, the extension of crop area, the 
substitution of cereal for opium crops, improvement in agricultural 
technique, and the development of the co-operative movement and 
other forms of rural finance. This work is in the hands of a number 
of government agencies. The National Agricultural Research 
Bureau of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, together with 
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the provliicbil agricultural institutes, is reapanaiblc; for agricultural 
improvements in itjj toduiical and scientific aspects, ’while the 
Agricultural Production Promotion Comtnittee ol the Executive 
Yuan is in cliarge of extension tvork. Financial asaissUuice b provided 
by the Agricultural Credit Administration (Ministry of Economics), 
and by the Joint Board of the Four Government BankSp which main¬ 
tains a network of co-operative banks in most of the provinces* 
The Ministry of Fotid, established In I94i» has also made great 
efforts to increase food production through the establishment of 
granarieSp especially in Szechwan, 

Irrigiilwn and Wi^tcr-contyol 

The character of Chinese agriculture Is such thaL irrigation and 
its counterpart, flood-controlp ate considered to be the moat im¬ 
portant means of inorL-asuig agricultural production. It is not sur¬ 
prising that, despite the wr^ the Covemmeni has Continued its 
W'ork on irrigation schemes, and is making plans for their furtlier 
expansion extending to an area of nearly 400,000 acres. Since 1937 
much attention has been paid to the narth-’weat where the Huanghui 
and Puchi canals (Kansu) irrigating 10,000 acres, and the Lohuip 
and Ileihui canals (Shensi) irrigating iib,oOO acre^, have been com¬ 
pleted- There are a number of other projects under constmcijon 
and survey* In the Houth-west plans are in progress for the irrigation 
of bOpOOO acres in SEechwaui i,8od in Kw^eichow, 20,000 in llunan^ 
60,000 in Kwangsip and 100,000 in Yunnan. River conservancy 
eommissiona, notably of die Yellow riverp the Y^angtie kinngp and the 
Hwai hOf have been called upon tu cany out the ’work of survey¬ 
ing, planning, and actual construction* It is considered that 
the completion of these irrigation projects will coniribute to the 
solution of the food problem perhaps more tlian any other single 
Jmprovement- 

Land Reclamation and Srtticntcni of Refugees 

For the dual purpose of increasing production and solving the 
problem of refugees from llie occupied SEOncs the Government has 
encouraged land reclamation and settlement. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry, through the Land Retkmation Bureau, 
controls ten national reclaiiiation areas in ‘ Free China.' The most 
important one is in Shensii where it ts estimated that the Iluangking 
shan area, consisting of nearly 100,000 acres of good land in the east- 
centml part of the province, north of Wei ho, can support about 
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50,000 people. By the summer of 1943 approximately 29,500 
colonists had already settled there, and plans for receiving refugees 
from the Hwang ho flood regions were under consideration. Within 
the same province the Liping area in the lower Han valleyj on the 
border of Szechwan, and the Yen shan districts on the north bank 
of the upper Wei ho, have a reclamation area of over 98,000 acres 
able to accommodate 68,000 settlers. In Kansu two reclamation 
zones covering 30,000 acres have been marked off, one in the south¬ 
western and the other in the north-western part of the province. 
In some of the areas where settlement is under way the Ministry 
of Agriculture is introducing the system of collective farms, but much 
effort has yet to be made in propaganda and education to make the 
fanners realize its advantages. 

Reclamation projects are being organized in the other provinces 
of" Free China:^ In northern Szechwan the settlement area, covering 
the rich and fertile districts of Pingwu and Peichwan, is capable of 
supporting 30,000 people* Large areas have also been set aside in 
Yunnan, but formidable obstacles have been presented by the 
prevalence of malaria and by transport and communication problems. 
As for Kwangsi, half its cultivable land is not yet under cultivation, 
and the possibilities for reclamation are reported to be great. 
Preparations are also under way for post-war reclamation work in 
interior provinces* It is planned to settle 1,500,000 soldiers and 
their families on 3,000,000 acres of land in Kansu, Tsinghai, Ninghsia, 
and Sui3ruao in the north-west, and Szechwan, Sikang, and Yunnan 
in the south-west. 

Extension of the Crop Area 

Production has been further increased by extending the area 
under winter cultivation* With the exception of the north-west 
and certain frontier territories the natural conditions in ‘ Free China ’ 
are well suited to the system of double-cropping, that is, the planting 
of rice or other summer cereals in summer and the planting of 
wheat or beans in winter on the same land. Yet before 1938 only 
three-quarters of the total summer crop area was under winter 
cultivation, while more than half the total area was fallow in the 
vdnter season. Although there are difficulties in respect of irrigation 
and drainage, much of this land is adapted to double-cropping, and 
a movement for winter cultivation was, therefore, initiated in 1938. 
The outcome of this policy can be seen from the following 
statistics; 
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Area under Winter Cultivation in * Free China ’ {oires) ^ 


(Bvenige) 

'■>38 


1940 

1944 


I 

45*4^4 

47^37 



Soum : Chijit$e Mudelry of Information, Chm^ o/tfr F™ Ytmi u/ p+ t4* 
(London, 1945). 

Suppression of Opium Culture 

New lancb have been made available for cultivation through the 
reduction of the acreage devoted to non-food products, Lunttation 
hasj for in^tanoe^ been imposed upon the area of tobacco fielda in 
Honan, but the nto^st significant of restriction measures has been 
the attempt to suppress opium culture. According to a study made 
by the Anti-Opium Society in 1938, if all the land growing tipium 
were converted into grain fields, China's grain production could 
increase by an amount roughly equal to the quantity imported 
annually before the warp In 1935 the Cuvemment adopted a pro¬ 
gramme of gradual suppression of opium culture over a six-year 
period {1935-40]^ and this was vigorously pushed forward under the 
personial supervision of Generalissimo Chiang K'ai-shek. In 1938 
the increase in the production of grain crops was attributed largely 
to the sharp curtailrncnt of opium cultivation which in Szechwan, 
Yunnan, and Kweichow had dropped 60 per cent in comparison 
wath the previous ye^. In Kweichow the Govemment plans to 
prohibit entirely the cultivaiion of Opium and to substitute wheat 
and plants producing vegetable oil. It is rcaAonablc to expect that 
, this tendency to restrict and eventually to abolish opium production 
will continue at an accelerated mtc. 

I Technicai Improvements 

III the technical sphere the Government has made great efforts 
• to help die peasants to improve their agricultural technique by the 
^ selection of ^eeds, the use of fertilizers, and the prevention of plant 
diseases. Before the war most of these activities were carried on 
in the lower Yangtze provinces, but since 1937 attention has been 
focused on the west. In 193S the Agricultural Resuarcb Bureau 

^ This Uhh r^fcT^ ta SzcchwAA, YufmAn, Kweichow, Kiuig^i, Fukioi, 

Kwang^^ NixiRhSLA, Tj^GhAi, Kaiiau ivrovmcefi and ^ana of 

I Huzihh, Hupeh, and CheltLXkng proviiicfiA. 
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was transferred to Chungking, with the five main stations (staffed 
by zoo graduates of agricultural colleges in China and abroad) 
located in the provinces of Szechwan, Kweichow, Hunan, Kwangsi, 
and Yunnan. Closely connected with agricultural extension work 
is the opening of model farms by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry. In October 1942 there were four national farms located 
respectively at Ichang (Hunan), Opien (Szechwan), Pingha 
(Kweichow), and Yingtak (Kwangtung). The development of 
agricultural technique in the north-tvest and south-west has been 
greatly stimulated by the concentration in these regions of the best 
technical personnel from the whole nation. 

Cereals (see pp, i7”24). In order to promote food production the 
Government has been active in the extension of superior varieties 
of rice and other grains, and in inducing farmers to plant wheat and 
cereals in place of tobacco, cotton, rape, and the opium poppy. Most 
of the extension work on rice culture has been in Hunan, which is 
one of the most important producing provinces under the control 
of the National Government at the present time. Improved seeds 
have had an average yield 10 to 25 per cent, greater than that of 
local seed. A further increase in rice production has been made 
possible by reducing the acreage of glutinous rice, which is mostly 
used for wine-making. 

Improved varieties of wheat have been planted in many districts, 
and have produced larger yields than those in general use. A species 
of wheat, selected after a long period of experimentation in Honan, 
is now being introduced into Yunnan, where it is taking up the 
acreage formerly devoted to opium; and into Shensi, where the 
authorities are trying to encourage the production of wheat instead 
of cotton in order to solve the province's cotton problem and to 
ease its food shortage. 

Cotton (see pp. 28-31). The loss of most of the spinning and weav¬ 
ing factories in the war area and the difficulty of moving the raw cotton 
from the place where it is grown to where it is needed, have necessi¬ 
tated the limitation of the acreage of the plantations, especially in 
Honan and Shensi, On the other hand, a number of cotton centres 
are developing in the interior, creating a demand for cotton which 
local suppliers cannot satisfy, and which is not covered by the small 
amounts which are now finding their way up the Yangtze valley. To 
meet this abnormal situation, the Government is trying to stimulate 
production in Szechwan, Yunnan, and Kweichow. Large amounts 
of improved seeds have been distributed in Szechwan, where the 
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acreage under cotton has increased considerably since 1937* In 
Yunnan, Egyptian cotton has gained a successful foothold during 
recent years. Its fibres, which are ij to ij In. in length, are thin 
and strong and possess a fine lustre. This particular variety is under 
careful study, and it is likely that its cultivation will be greatly 
extended, 

SUk (see p, 32). The w^ork of silk culture improvement was inter¬ 
rupted in 1937, when attention had to be tmnsferred from Chekiang 
and Kiangsu to centres of silk production m the interior. Improved 
silkworm eggs were brought from the eastern provinces and were 
distributed among the farmers. Since then financial help has been 
granted in the silk-producing areas of Szechwan for the purpose of 
encouraging egg-production and mulberry planting. Two large 
mulberry nurseries have been established in Nantsung and Peipei, 
each capable of producing one or two million yearlings per annum. 
A South China Silk Improvement Station, organized in Kwangtung 
by the Ministry of Economic Affairs, is disseminating scientific 
knowledge in silkworm'rearing, cocoon-drying, and silk-reeling. In 
Yunnan the National Government is co-operating with the provincial 
department of reconstruction. The climate in Yunnan and in parts 
of Kweichow is suitable for silkworm-rearing, and, given proper 
encouragement, these two provinces should be able to make im¬ 
portant contributions to the silk industries of Free China, 

Tea (see pp, 33-4)* The China National Tea Corporation has con¬ 
tinued to promote and improve tea cultivation. It is now operating 
the Keemen Tea Factory in Anhwei, the Hsiushui Tea Experimental 
Station in Kiangsi, and the Enshih Tea Experimental Station 
in Hupeh. It is gradually extending its influence to the south¬ 
western provinces, and in Yunnan experimental factories have 
been set up at Fohai and Shunning. These experimental stations 
which are spreading knowledge and use of scientific equipment, 
selection, and cultivation among planters, will, it is hoped, lay the 
foundations for a revival of China^s tea export trade, 

Tufig-oil (see pp, 34-5)^ The importance of this product increased 
steadily in recent years. This is largely due to the enterprise of the 
China’s Vegetable Oil Corporation, which is under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, Its principal work is the 
improvement and standardization of the quality of vegetable oils and 
the promotion of scientific research. 

The potential demand for China’s wood-oil is great, but exports 
have fallen to insignificant levels, following the cutting of the vital 
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trade routes mth the outside world. At the present time it is being 
used as a material for the production of gasoline and rubber, which 
were formerly imported. 

Disease and Insect ControL This work is being carried on by the 
National Agricultural Research Bureau. Special investigation is 
being made of the nature and kinds of diseases which are found in 
the interior provinces, A number of ksien in Szechwan have been 
set aside as demonstration centres for plant disease and insect 
control. 

Soil and Fertilizer ImprovemenL Owing to transport difficulties 
it is now impossible to import large quantities of chemical fertilizer 
from abroad, and domestic production is as yet unable to supply 
market demands. In order to overcome this difficulty the Govern¬ 
ment has stressed the importance of bam manure and of growing 
more legumes. The Ministry of Economic Affairs is planning to 
establish several bone-meal factories and large-scale chemical 
fertilizer manufacturing plants in Szechwan and Hunan. Soil studies 
and field tests of fertilizer are being made in the south-western 
provinces by experts, and a plan for the improvement of soil and 
fertilizer in these regions will be formulated when the studies are 
concluded. 

Land Tenure 

Further steps have been taken to realize Dr Sun Yat-sen’s policy 
of the equalization of land ownership. The National Land Admin¬ 
istration was established by the Government in June 1942, to safe¬ 
guard the rights of tenant farmers and to complete land survey and 
registration throughout the country. In addition, the existing land 
law provides that tenants shall have priority in buying land if it is 
for sale. Measures protecting occupants include compulsory reduc¬ 
tion of ground rent and limitation of the landlords’ right to change 
or dismiss tenant farmers. An example of the creation of independent 
farmers is found in Kansu, where the Huanghui canal was recently 
completed. The farmers are given about four acres of land to be 
paid for in five years, beginning with the third year of ownership. 
According to the conditions regulating the distribution of the land, 
each plot must be owned as one whole unit and must not be divided 
up by the family who owns it. 

Another organization recently created to help tenant farmers is 
the Land Finance Department of the Farmers’ Bank of China, 
which is undertaking the functions of a land credit bank. The 
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Department issues land bonds, which are used mainly to help the 
Government to buy back land from landowners whose land value 
assessments are deemed too low, and to enable tenant farmers to 
purchase the land they cultivate. The Government can redistribute 
the land it purchases to tenant farmers, who may repay tihe purchase , 
price in instalments. These measures are being put into operation 
first in the provinces of Szechwan, Kwangsi, and Hunan, where the 
farmers need relief from exorbitant rents. 

Rural Finance 

The Government has set out to provide cheap agricultural credit, 
first by granting agricultural loans through the ordinary banking 
system and secondly by encouraging still further the development 
of co-operative banks. 

Agricultural Loam, The administration of farm loans has been 
placed in the hands of the Joint Board of the Four Government 
Banks. In 1940 the Board set up a rural finance department to 
co-ordinate the work of the four financing agencies handling rural 
credits—namely, the Farmers’ Bank of China, the Bank of China, 
the Bank of Communications, and the Central Trust. Farm loans 
amounting to $498,561,000 were extended by these banks during 
1941 for the purpose of rural rehabilitation. Nearly one-third of 
this sum was granted to Szechwan, while smaller proportions were 
allocated to Hunan, Kwangsi, Kansu, and Shensi. The Farmers' 
Bank gave the biggest amount, and since 1942 has been designated 
as the sole agent for the extension of rural loans. 

Rural Co-operative Banks, Since the outbreak of war great 
emphasis has been laid on the establishment of rural co-operative 
banks and granaries. They serve to protect the interest of the 
fanning population by providing loans and storage places at low 
interest rates, and by furnishing marketing facilities at the same time. 

There are nearly 400 co-operative banks in Free China, over 100 
of which are m Szechwan, About 100,000 rural co-operatives have 
dealings with these institutions through which farm loans are made. 
Financial help is given to the banks by the Joint Board of the Four 
Government Banks, the provincial banks, the provincial co-operative 
banks, and the administrative organs for the co-operative movement. 
The Joint Board extends loans to rural co-operatives at monthly 
interest rates of i per cent,, which in turn charge 1*2 per cent, 
monthly interest, by far the lowest rate prevailing in rural areas. 
These loans, which are given only to soundly organized co-operatives 
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or farmers^ associatioiiB^ may be repaid in instalments spread over 
frum one tn lien years. 

The granaries are operated on a mortgage basis, undertaking at 
the same time the marketing of agiicukural produce. They grant 
loans at low interest against the security of the fann produce^ thereby 
affording the debtors a respite until prices ha%T risen a little fnr 
them to sell more proJilably. By the end of 1939 altogether 4^ large 
granaries and about 100 small ones had been orga nixed in Szechwan, 
Kweichow, and Kwangsi. 

jfVie Co-op^rativf 

The esetensTon of co-operative organtMtion among Chinese 
peasants has been very rapid since 1937. A sustained effort has 
been made to promote them in those places where the movement 
lias not yet gained a firm foothold. From before the war to the end 
of 1940 the eo-openitive sucicLics had nearly trebled in number. At 
that time the 146,000 rural societies registered with the central 
authorities, including the 103,000 properly established co-operatives 
and nthera in a less advanced ztage of development, had a total 
membership of approximately 7,500,000. Of the properly established 
eo-operatives over So per cent, were credit societies, while the 
remainder were divided among producer, transport and selling, 
consumer, supply^ and public utility units. 

An outstanding war-time development is the organization of the 
industrial co-openitivc sixiictics, a description of which vvill follow 
later (see pp. 153-8). 

Fore^y 

Disafforestation is regarded as one of the gr^test defects of China^s 
economy. A large proportion of the country once was adequately 
and in places denaciy wncaled^ hut centurieis of lulhlesa and often 
wanton cutting haie denuded large areas. It has been estimated 
that of the total area of China Froper only S per cEnt. (approximately 
118,000 square miles) is forested, as compared w'lth 56'6 per cent, 
for Japan Proper, 13 per cent, for India, and 5-4 per cent, for Great 
Britain, The striking contrast in Japan Proper is due to the fact 
that the forests had been carefully preserved for a long period prior 
to the mtidcfii era, and are now state-o^vned and are methodically 
replaced. China does, how'ever, utilize about one-fifth of her land 
for the growing of grass and bushes for fiiel purposes. 
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Historical Background 

There is evidence to show that at one time a great forest belt 
extended from central and south-eastern China all the way to north¬ 
eastern China, where it linked up with the forests of north-eastern 
Manchuria by way of the Khingan mountains. Large areas in the 
mountainous interior must also have been covered with forests* For 
various reasons many of these forests have been destroyed; in the 
pioneer zones, the firing of forests and mountain vegetation to drive 
out wolves, leopards, and tigers has doubtless played an important 
part in forest destruction* Large-scale cutting of forests for build¬ 
ing materials seems to have followed periods of rebellion and political 
disorder* During the Taipmg rebellion extensive tracts of forests, 
especially those surrounding temples, were destroyed* FoOcwing the 
outbreak, the cutting of available forests was greatly increased to 
repair devastation in Chekiang, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Anhwei, and Kiangsu* 

During the last two hundred years, however, records indicate that, 
particularly in North China, the destruction of forests has been 
carried out primarily to clear the land for cultivation* Probably in 
response to the recorded increase of population since the middle 
of the eighteenth century agriculture has spread to mountainous 
and hilly land which have been cleared of their forest cover* The 
destruction of the forests and the cultivation of the upland areas is 
believed to be responsible for the acceleration of erosional processes 
which has reduced the aggregate productive capacity of large areas 
in central and northern China* Over extensive areas the growth of 
a forest cover has also been impeded by the annual cutting of the 
vegetation to provide fuel for the villages and cities* This practice 
prevents the growth of a great variety of sprouting hardwood-tree 
species which exist in the mountains* 

It is, however, a mistake to regard this general destruction of 
forests as entirely a result of ignorance on the part of the Chinese 
of the principles of forest management* The precept of Mencius, 
‘ Take the axe into the forest at definite inter\^als of time, then more 
timber will be available than needed,’ is a statement of sound forest 
management, and in the management of their timber reserves the 
Chinese have often displayed much skill* The village trees, temple 
forests, and bamboo groves are in fact evidence of a knowledge of 
forest aesthetics and products* The bamboo grove, so familiar a 
sight in central and south China, represents a highly specialized 
forest culture* In the temple forests principles of sound forest 
management have usually been applied* 
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Distribution of Forests 

A relatively small part of China is now covered with forests* 
In the north there are a few scattered remains of the forests which 
once occurred in Shansi, but over the greater part of the area, 



Fig, 25, The distribution of forests 

Based on Buck, J, L,, Land Uiilization in China : Atlas^ p, 45 (Nanking, 1937), 
The shading shows the general distribution of areas within which a considerable 
proportion of the land is covered by forests* Ln Shansi, however, the shaded areas 
indicate districts where there are remnants of forests, which formerly had a wider 
extent, 

particularly in the North China Plain, they have given way to cultiva¬ 
tion, The largest reserves exist in the west and in some of the 
uplands of the south of China (Fig- 25)* Virgin forests have been 
reported Ln western Szechwan, but they are not entirely continuous 
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3Tid lie m beltB determined by ele^atlonf by the cultivated valleys 
below lo^ooo ft. and by the upper tree limit at about 13*000 ft. There 
are also extensive forest areas in Fukien and other parts of South 
China, where a gtiod deal of forest area is under regukr management* 
the land being reafForested after it is nit do^n (Plate 23). Even here* 
however, extensive forests of big trees are comparatively few and far 
between. 
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While China boaBta a large number of Bpeeie^ of indigenous timber 
trees (see vol. i, Chapter ix), only a limited number ^re of much im¬ 
portance, In North China there are 8 or 9 species and varieties of 
poplar of which white poplar {Populus alba), the Chinese white 
poplar {P&pidtis tom^lasa), David's aspen f^Fofnilus rrnnuZu daviiltujia), 
and the Japanese pnplar {Papulus Maximm^^ii} arc the largest and 
most important as timber frees. Pines are found in the foothills* 
but they are usually cut at an early stage of growth ; spruce and larch 
oeeur in die higher D^ountains. In die YatigUse \'alley there arc 
irony valuable speeiea of pine, and the Chinese Juniper (Jumperus 
chinensis) grows extensively all over the great plain of Kiangsu and 
Chekiang^ between the Yangtze and the Tsientang rivem. In South 
China the camphor (CVnftiimonTUjn campfifjTii)^ tung-oil {Ateitrites 
Fordit) and w^ood-oil {Ahuritf^ moniana) trees are important economi¬ 
cally; chestnuts and walnuts are abo found, as well as variuuB 
Species uf oak. Tlirougliout China fmm the Hwang ho southwards 
the bamboo is of the greatest economic importance, tvhile from the 
Yangtze ^-alley southw'ard the coir-palm {Tmehycarpus fortuneii) is 
also of economic value, 

Souih ChiFta. ’'Flie coastal provinces of South China are among 
the most favourably situated regions in China for ihe development 
of a permanent forest industry. The physical conditions are suitable 
and many areas are still covered wilh forests: the most important 
area producing commercial timber is found along the Min kiang of 
Fukien* Extensive tracts of mountain country are given over to 
fuel production for die markets In the densely populated plains, 
Erc^ion is kept down by the rankness of the growth of wild vegetation 
on cleared land (Plate 24). 

Of outstanding importance is the pine* w'hjch JS used for poles 
and for suppons and imfters in buildings. Next comes fir, which 
is sawn into lumber for house oonstruotiun, shipbuilding, and tea- 
eheata. It requires a hundred years for either pine or fir to attain 
a diameter of 1 ft.* but many trees are felled after 30 or 40 years, 
Foochow is the principal timber market, and shipments in peace- 
CK (China Proper ttl) 6 
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time are mostly to North China and the Yangtze valley (Plate 25)- 
Bamboo is another important product, and 40 species, cultivated or 
wild, have been named. It growls rapidly and is used for a variety of 
purposes. From it are made fences, screens, baskets, penholders, 
tobacco pipes, mats, fishing nets, brooms, scaffolding and ladders, 
musical instruments, stools, chairs, tables, and chop-sticks. It is also 
made into paper, used for reinforcing concrete, while the tender 
sprouts are an important article of diet. In the south of China the 
value of bamboo cannot be overstated. 

The main forestry problem is the formulation of a system of 
management rather than planting in regions where bare areas are 
quickly covered by natural vegetation. This would limit planting 
to desired species, for, with adequate protection, forests would soon 
return to such lands. Planting is necessary only for the production 
of soft-wood timber. 

Central China. In the Yangtze basin the primitive vegetation, as 
evidenced by temple forests, was rich in species and density over 
wide areas, especially in Hupeh and Szechwan, Although much of 
it has been destroyed, forest products totalling enormous amounts 
have been produced. One of the largest timber-producing regions 
in China is located in Hunan and Kiangsi, The products are 
Cunninghaviia poles and pine logs. Before the war some camphor 
wood was also shipped down the Yangtze to the large cities in the 
lower basin. Huge rafts were made up in Hunan and were floated 
down the Yuan and Yangtze rivers to Nanking and Shanghai, where 
native timber competed with imported timber from the United 
States and Manchuria. In the western part of the Yangtze basin 
the tung tree is extensively cultivated for wood oil, which has become 
an important item in the export trade. The mulberry tree is grown 
over wide areas in connexion with the silk-producing industry. As 
in South China, the bamboo is generally cultivated in groves and 
forms a conspicuous feature of the landscape (Plates 26, 150), 

North China. In North China the forestry problem reaches its 
most critical proportions. The forest cover has been largely destroyed 
except for temple forests and the remnants at high elevations. The 
demand for timber is much larger than the supply, and in parts of 
Shensi the only articles of wood within a house are chopsticks, and 
only the door and the paper window lattice of the house are of wood. 
In the valley of the Wei ho, extensive farmwood lots of Populus 
stmonii are cultivated and irrigated to provide constructional material 
The mountainsides, however, are closely shaved every autumn for fuel 



Plate 21. Water buffaloes, Fukien 
Water buffaloes on the shore of Kulangsu island, Amoy. 



Plate 22. Sheep, Shansi 

A flock of sheep near Tsi>nan in the Taiviian basin ; Shansi is one of the leading sheep 
provinces of the north-west. 





Hutu ijr Fulticn 

A hillside ncELT Shaewu, rcplsmicd with fir. 



Phit4.' 'rimbcr raffc^ nwir Hjjngchow 

Rafta of pclm brouKlit dn^vn fr^m ihc forest^ tif the Han^jch^w B=ssin 
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It is rather surprising to It am that the great delta plain of the 
llvp^ng bo not only grows the timber that it requires for conatructioo 
purposes, but Ill p[:ace-tiine actually exports conKiderable quantities 
of logs of Pnuhvpma tomentosa to Japan for sandals and poplar 
(Popuius toneiftoa) to match factories. There are no forests in the 
plain, but this demand is covered by the village trees, which are 
gro™ according to a system- Nurseries dating back to ancient 
times are still in existence to supply seedlings and cutdngs for plant¬ 
ing. In Sliantuiig scrub-oak provides fiKid for the caterpiJJars of 
the wild silk-rnnth which yield tussah silk. 

The chief problem in forestr^^ for this region is etoioji control 
(see voJ. i, Cliapter vii). The forests? have been ruthlessly cut down 
in the past* the soil has been washed from the mouiitainsides and 
large areas, panicularly in the Loess Plateaux^ arc unfit for cultiv^a- 
don. 4 'he realTorestatiun of these areas will be a slow and difficult 
process, and all the resources of scientific control and government 
will be needed. 

jJ^fjTistaisoji Policy 

In tlic trarly years of the twentieth century' the Imperial govern¬ 
ment began to recognize the importance of forestry in the national 
economy. 'Lhe first step taken was the establiifihment of a forestry 
school at Mukden in lydy which was intended to lay a foundation 
for future development. The appointment of a foreign adviser to 
the Bureau of Forestry at Peking in 1913 was further evidence of the 
interest nf the authuritics in thia question. After the outbreak of 
the war of 1914-^1 S, how'cver, interest waned and even under the 
Natiuiiai Government attempts at forest conscrvntinn and the 
afforestation of denuded mmintain arenas have not been very 
successful. 

Prior to the Slno-Japanesc w'ar^ llie wcU-knciwn Chinese fir or 
Foochow pine (CunmngJmmm kmcfolutn) was deliberately cultivated 
in more or less extensive stands on t he hUlsides in south-eastern and 
southern China, but- this was practically the only tree-planting of 
economic importance in the ocninLiy. In 1936 it was reported that 
a certain antount of forest conservation and tree-plimiing w'as being 
carried out in tlie upper basin of the Ilwai rivet in northern Kiangsu 
and in the adjacent parbs of AnhwcL in noith-easLcin Hnpeh, 
Shantung, and elsewhere along the coaist the American locust tree 
{Rt^ma pseuiloacacia) was being introduced along railways and 
especially at such piscca as Chinwajigtao and Tangshan, where the 
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Kailan Administreiioii co^i Rn: located and where 

timber was required for pit props. The plane tree {Fhianus 
acm/olia) was another tree which was being intfoduced, and 
especially in evidence in foreign concessions and settlements in 
the treaty porta. 

In w'estern China, prior to the war, provincial authorities and 
indusirklists were working on schemes for the scientific exploitation 
of the virgin forests. In this way it was hoped that Sacchwan vetiuld 
be able to satisfy its own requirements instead of importing timber 
from abroad. 


Dfv^hpmentSy 1937-44 

Since 1937 the Natinnal Government has been more active, and 
is trying to conserve and develop the forest resourcea of the counuy 
on a scientific basis. In August 1941 the investigation and research 
of forestry was placed in the hands of the National Forestry Research 
Bureau of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, Important 
investigations and surveys arc being made in the border areas of 
Szechwan, Hunaiij and Kweichow. Forestry admuiistiaticm may 
be reviewed under the three headings, namely, the protea ion of 
natural forests, the development of timber foiests, and the develop¬ 
ment of provincial fonests. 

Protection 0/ Natnrai Forests. Since 1940 the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry has seleeLed a number of forest areaa E;:al]ed 
" nationally owned furcata/ for each of which an administrative bureau 
has Keen organized. There are seven such bureaux, and their 
distribution is as follow's : 


Forest 

Lppcat^on 

Date at 
IrUiU^ra- 
t\an 

Area of 

Natural Fare^a 
(square itiileA) 

Tainling sb^H . t - 

Tjfio Kci - . 1 ^ . 

Min kLdnjt . . , , 

Tiam ho. 

kinop; . , . 

KiiuhAkians . . - . 

Kiticn shun .... 

Chowchih, Shensi 
Minh^icHp Kaiuu 
Lihip, Ezediwan 
Opiftis, Sacchwwi 
Tifsnehuan, Sikun^ 
Lildanj^, Ynrmnii 
Kiuc^tun, Kami! 

1941 
July 194] 
July J941 
July irj4r 
Feh- 

June 1744 
April 

4,^71 
14,175 
$4^ 1 

417 

a|i5 

Under survey 
under dilrvry 


S*uree: Chin™ MinLitry pf Infamutiflii* China 1037-1043. D- ™ 

(Kew Ypris, 1943 )- 
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Prohibition of deforestation is the general policy for the protection 
of these natural forests. In these areas registration is required for 
the ownership of private forests, for legitimate felling and related 
enterprises. 

Development of Timber Forests. The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry has dravm up plans for the development of timber forests, 
which produce lumber for military, transport, industrial and general 
constructional purposes. The Ministry is establishing model timber 
forest areas and encouraging private dealings in the enterprise. 
Four model timber forest areas have so far been organized, as shown 
in the following table : 


Model Forest Reserves in ‘ Free China ’ {October 1942) 


Timber Forest 

Location 

Time of 
Establish¬ 
ment 

Kinds of Timber and 
its Uses 

ist Timber Forest 

Chenyuan, 

Kweichow 

April 1941 

Tung-oiJ and fir trees for 
manufacturing oil and 

3od Timber Forest 

Lunghsien, 

Shensi 

March 1941 

paper. 

Walnut and chestnut trees 
for military engineering. 

3rd Timber Forest 

Lochang, 

Kwangtung 

March 1941 

Camphor and dwarf-nettle 
trees for medicinal use. 

4th Timber Forest 

MengtsE, 

Yunnan 


Cinchona and rubber trees 
for medicinal and in- 
diistrial uses. 


Source : Chinese Ministry of Infommtion^ China Handbook^ 1037 -104.^, D, 600 
(New York, 1943X 


The First Timber Forest Area at Chenyuan consists of 13^ acres of 
seedlings of which 2J acres are planted with 195,000 tung-oil and fir 
seedlings- The Lunghsien Timber Forest Area covers more than 
30 acres and the nurseries of the Lochang Area a similar extent, in 
which over 178,000 camphor, dwarf-nettle, and tung-oil seedlings 
have been planted. The Mengtsz Timber Forest Area is still in 
the preparatory stage. 

Provincial Forests, Another important project of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry is to supervise provincial and hsien 
governments to promote afforestation work in their respective areas 
as a means of encouraging the people to engage themselves voluntarily 
in tree-planting. By August 1942 fifteen provinces in ' Free China ' 
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achieved the following results in furuatry imdet tha direction of the 
foresLiy authurltiea ; 


Hecord of Fomt Scedlmgs and Fianting Work in * Fr^e China * 

(August, 1942) 


Province 

Atcm of 
Nuraenea 

No, o f 
Sccdlinit^ 

No.ofTreea 

FUnted 

Cheknuig * ^ 

acm 

I 4 r 33 *r* 7 W 

85.779.494 

Yunjian ^ , 

165 

Sp 3 f 5 .™ 

65^323 

Ninfthaia , ^ 

Sy 

3,773,650 

16,762,304 

Kwanprtunir , 

gSiS 

4 . 757 .' 38 + 

48.570 ,*45 

Honan , , 



19,9^,936 

Hupeh . . , 


3,197,838 

845,673 

'rainehii 

4 + 

36,000 

3*433,190 

Sswchnifi . 

37 * 

in^. 5^7 

KTA-arpt 

648 

i 45 k 7 o ^.451 

113,880,51? 

Kweichow . 

4 M 

i 4 .,iz^iRz 

SoOpOOO 

5 >^.* 99 . 4*7 

HuJIEill „ 


3ip6a3,650 

KiEingsl , , 


13^0004^000 

IlpSlT.SlS 

S^henRi , p 

1 <16 

30 . 39^.490 

10,664^535 

Kanfio , , + 

20 Z 

5,068,20+ 

68Op708 

Fukieo . 

zz 

i.y 49 »y ^6 


Total 


* 93 . 5 + 3 . 8 <H 

903*702,691 1 


Sdiu-ce^ Chinc&fi Ministry of IjifonviatloD^ Chin^ Handt^Jk, t037-l943> p, 6 fli 
(NewYorfcg 1^4:^)- 


In Spite of the eofiservatiDn efforts of the National Goveoimeot 
the wanton and indiBcnminate felling of trees continues to be a 
major problem and largely stulrUiea attempts *at reafforestation. 
l‘he exorbitantly high price of timber under war-lime conditions 
has made it difficult for the soldiers and peasantry to resist the 
temptation to ctit down trees. 
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GENmAL Conditions 

Although China has a coastline of approximately 3,000 miles, the 
sea ha$ never played an important role in the life of the people. 
In must of the cxKiatal areas agriculture m the df^minant occiipatinn, 

while fishijig provide$ a subsidiary source of income* Consequently, 
only a small proportion of Cliina^s million fishermen were engaged 
in the industry on a full-time basin prior to the outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese war m 1937. Along the coasts of southern Kiangsu, 
Chekiang, Fukien, and Kwangtung, however, marine activities 
assumed major dimensions, and of these, fishing, m certain localities, 
is the most distinctive occupation. 

Pruduction figures fur the whole country cannot be givctii accurately 
but an estimate in 1934 put the total yield of fish, both marine and 
fresh-water species, at about 5300^000,000 in value. Only in the 
coastal towns and cities are fresh sea-fish available as food \ inland 
centres have to depend upon what is taken in freahwater, or else 
salted and dried products. Of the sea-fish the hairtail ranks first in 
commercial iinpurtance, for, besides being eaten fresh, large quantities 
are shipped, saked and dried, mto the interior. A speciea of corvma, 
known to the Chinese as the Htowig Yu or yellow fish {Carvuta 
ffTgeniaiii), is probably the most important in the fishing indusnry 
after the hairtail. Cuttle-fish, porgy, lassard, ray, flat-fish, herring, 
mackerel, prawn, and crab arc also caught fnr local markets^ while 
the North Pacific cod is occasionally to be had in the Gulf of Pohai. 
Southwards from Chekiang marine fish are most closely related to 
those of the Philippine area, and tropical varieties become plendfid, 

FrwA-BCfllfr Fishmes 

Fresh-water fish are partly raised in artificial ponds and partly 
caught from lakes and rivers, where fishing is carried on mainly 
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with lines, dip nets, and cast nets (Plate 28). Pisciculture is a 
very long-established industry, and has been developed to such an 
extent that in certain localities 60 per cent, of the land are occupied 
by ponds. It provides a useful supplementary source of income to 
a large number of farmers in the low-lying regions of the Yangtae 
and Si kiang basins. The industry is particularly well developed 
in the silk districts of Xiangsu and Chekiang, where the silkworm 
waste is used as fish food, whilst the bottom mud, which is rich in 
organic material, is removed from the pond and used as fertilizer 
for mulberry and fruit trees. The bulk of the ‘ domesticated fish ’ 
consist of Lien Yu {Hypophthalmichthys molitrix), the ‘ blue fish,' 
the silver carp, and the bream. ‘ Blue fish ’ are most highly prized 
for their edibility; they are stocked in ponds and marketed when 
only half-grown (Plate 27). 

The fish are artificially raised either in the chi or the tang. The 
former is an artificial pond dug to a depth of a few feet and flooded \ 
the tang is a portion of a lake or broad stream enclosed with bamboo 
pickets or a stockade. Although pisciculture is highly profitable a 
certain amount of risk is involved. In the rainy season the ponds 
often overflow their banks and the fish escape. Sometimes the 
stock is depleted by deadly infectious diseases which breed quickly 
in stagnant waters during dry spells. Thousands of fish may die 
in a few days if such diseases break out, and the only means of 
prevention is to pump fresh water into the pond in order to protect 
the fish from the heat of the sun. In the tang losses from diseases 
are slight, but from escape are heavy, caused by flood or defective 
stockading. 

Salt-water Fisheries 

The fishing industry is badly organized and has not been developed 
along modem lines. In 1936 the unit of operation was still small, 
and capitalization was on an insignificant scale. The general run of 
Chinese fishermen were engaged in fishing on a part-time basis, 
and did not regard it as a permanent vocation. Only a small pro¬ 
portion possessed fishing boats and implements, and the majority 
had either to form partnerships and hire equipment, or obtain 
employment on fishing vessels on a wage basis. They usually 
supplemented their slender capital resources with loans obtained 
from the fish hong, who served as middleman betw'een the fishermen 
and the general public. 

Prior to 1937, China had about 100,000 fishing vessels of various 
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ty pw* They were most nimierous off the south-eastern coast, where 
thoiisarkda of amalJ juiiks used to go out inta the open sea and near¬ 
shore fisheries. These vessels were mainly built of Chinese fir, 
and were famished with mat sails ; in some places, iiowevcrp canvas 
was beginning to replace matting for sails. Junk crews of five to 
thirty persons were found according to the size of the junk and the 
type of fishery pursued. Uiiing junka, for instance, require more 
persons in the crew than trawling junks. 

Chinese fishing craft w^ere not normally absent frum puit for mure 
than two Of three days at a time. Many of them were unseaw'orthyj 
and few modem steam trawlers were in commission. In sea fishing 
methods are very varied and include lines, drift and gill netsj aeineSk 
traps, filter nets^ stake nets, and trawling. Trawls are of ttvo types^ 
the beam trawl and the Chinese trawL The latter is becoming an 
important gear in South China and is npcnited by two junks towing 
it between them. 

The Chinese sea-fisbing industry was not only badly organized 
but also set*etely handicapped by Lack of refrigeration and cold^ 
r storage facilities in the port? and by poor and slow transport facilities 
to take fresh fish to inland towns. Consequently the greater part 
nf the catch has to be dried and/or salted by the dealers before it 
can be dispatched inland- Fnithermorep in spite of the efforts of 
the government to introduce modem ideas and practices, tlie fiaher- 
nicn Cfjntiniied to employ the primitive methods handed down from 
one generation to another. For tliL-yc and other reasons the Chinese 
were forced tu give vi-ay to better-equipped Japani:se: poachers^ who 
made repeated incursions into national fishing grounds and territorial 
waters In the years preceding tlic war. 


Survey by Province 

Chinese fishcrica may be convenienlly conaidered by provinces, 
and in the following treatment ilic fisheries wiU be briefly described 
and the important fishing porta indicated. 

Hopeh 

The broad plains and ot tensive muddy shores have not been 
conducive to a marine interest. Nevertheless, there is an important 
fishing industry based on Fienisin and adjacent towms^ which 
employed some 200,00c fishermen and over 6>ooo vessels in peace¬ 
time. The fish catchcB consist mostly of Hwa Yu {Cothditkys 
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Iticida), a specks alLied Lo H-Eeang Yu but smsller in hsirtail^ 

flounder, grey mullet, and loh&ter, and were valued at $5,5003000 
in 1934. 

Shiiniung 

Around the rocky peninsula of Shantung there arc many e^ccelknt 
harbours and ^n extensive fishing industry' has gno™ up. The fish 
catches consist mainly of Fh<^a^ig Yhj nxackereh porgy, and 
lobster. 

TKingtao and Weibaiwei are the most important centres^ Tsingtao, 
situated on a headland between Kiaochow wan and the Yellow 
sea, is exceptionally W'eU favoured. The Japanese were rapidly 
increasing their influence in the years before 19571 and were using 
it as a base for their trawlers and other fishing vesseb which were 
operating in the Yellow sea. Around Weihalwci many of the villages 
are largely dependent on fishings and most of the catches^ which 
consist of Hfvang ff™ Fwp plaicej^ raVp and sharkp were exported in 
peace-time to ports such as Canton, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Fouehowp 
Tientsin, and Taingtao. A large proportion of the cotch landed at 
Tsingtao w^as sent on to the North China markei. 

Kiartgm 

The important Kiangsu sea fisheries covet nearly the whole 
littoral s&one of tlie province. Thtisie located between Tsungming 
island and the Chekiang sea provide the most plentiful catches^ 
though good hauk are forthcoming farther north. 

In a normal year (1933) fishery products represent a total value 
of $3Op0OOjDDCij to which must he added another $1^^000^000 W'orth 
of fresh-w'ater fish produced in the lakes and ponds of the interior. 
'I’he most common catches consist of the Hwattg Yu and the Hiirang 
Heto Yun The season begins in March gnd continues until May or 
June, In September the fishes return to their old haunts m large 
shoals, from which plentiful catches are obtained. Tunny and 
sword-fish are popular on the market^ and the shad is highly prized 
as a food-fish. Sharks are caught for their fins, which provide one 
of the most costly marine delicacies. Cod-fish and eel are obtained 
in die slack seaaona during spring and winter : eod-fiiih liver is 
used to prepare cod liver oil emulsion. There is also some cultivation 
of shell-fish, including shrimps, prawns^ crabs, and oysters. 

The impurtance of Shanghai as a fish distributing centic i:^n be 
realized from the fact that it handled about nnc-tbird of the fish and 
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marine products Tnarkcted in China in 193+. Marine products are 
brought in from the shores of the provinces of Kiangau, Chekiang, 
Fukien j and Rhantung, and fresh fish from the Yangtze volley+ 
The orgaDization of the fish trade was greatly Impmvcd by tlic denting 
up uf tile Shanghai Fbh Market in 1936- This facilitated the un¬ 
loading and distribution of thi! fish, and made possible the regulation 
of supply in accordance with demand. 

The Koa-fish are brought to the market by fish importers who keep 
cold storage boats known as ' ice boatSn" Several hundreds uf 
uacd to piy between Shanghai and fishing centres like Chengshan. 
The ice boats buy the fish from tin: fishing vessels on tJie sea and 
cany the cargo to the market where they are sold to the retailers 
through commission agents known as Yu Hong. In the Shanghai 
fi$h trade there are several classes of merchants: the importers 
bring the fish from the sea to retailed on behalf of the importers, 
and through the retailers the fish eventually resches llie consumer. 
The fish w^hich comes to the Shanghai market consists chiefly of 
Htoang Yu, Hmmg Htoa Yu, tunny, sword-fish, and cuiile-fishH 

Ckekiatfg 

The fishing grounds of Chekiang province are among the most 
important in the whole of China k In 1934 there were over 325,000 
fishermen and 23,200 vessels engaged in the mduslxy,, which had Its 
main centres in Ningpci, Changtu, Shihpii, and Wenchow. The 
total yield of fishery products was estimated at more than 556,000,000. 

The bcat-know'n sea fisheries are located in thn 5 areas : neat the 
Chushan archipelago, off the coast near Ningpo ; at Sanmen wan, 
auuih of Chushan archipelago; and farther south near Wenchow^ 
wan (Fig. 26). The staple products consist of Htvung Fw and flu^ong 
Hfca Yu, sword-fish and cuttle-fish. Other species of less commercial 
importance are sea bream, tunny, shad, and silurus. Hu:aTtg Yu are 
i::auglit during all seasons of the year, but the greatest catch is always 
obtained between April and June. During the Season the fish 
migrate in large Hhoals, but in July and August they appear only in 
small schools, and although delicious in taste, cannot be brought 
to market in a fresh Condition because of the summer heat. They 
are always preKerved aind sold on the market as * summer salt fish ' 
In Sep[ember and October the fish return to their familiar haunts 
in fairly large shoals, but not so large aa in the spring. The Spring 
shoals alwaya appear Wuahan and Sliengkiamen, where large 
numbers of fishing vessels gather during the season. The IJw^ng 



Plate 3-5- Timber raftft at FcKrthmv 

h tlie principal marktfC for timber frum tlir nf tlic MJn kijlfiR valley. 



P]:it^ lb. Tbufwr on (he Kwcl kLanR ncir Ki^eElin 
The Kwri kiiulg » extefisivclj- vsKti. for BoAlinK iluwn frniri the fdnsf* of the 
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Plaie 37. Fiah finn.% Taj hu 

Pisciculture ia a Inrig-c^Lih!luduaEry in the Yah^m delta. 



Plat^ iS. Fi^hlnj^ craft and nets, Y'angczc v'a^lcy 
TI1C ncty lire ausptndcd on Imnibw rwls and can he rakcil vt lowcFcd at Will. 
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A/em Yu appi^r aear Meishafi in Jarge $hoab in late spring and early 
summer^ but COmmerciaJly are less nuportaot tlian the liwaisg Ir 
The bulk of tlie swurd-fish is caught in Kiangsu waters^ off T$ung- 
ming island, particularly in winter, whilst the other kinds of fish art 
usually caught in early spring and late suimuLr. 

Most of the fishermen are natives of Nmgpo and Wenchow; 
their organization is backward, and they are handicapped by lack of 
capital and primitive fishing implemeuLs. I'heir vessel? are of tw'o 
kinds : the smaller kind is about 40 ft. from bow to stem and hardly 
over 15 ft. in beam, and is capable of carqring 3 to 5 tons deadweight. 
The larger kind is about So ft. from bow to stem, 20 ft. in beam, 
and capable of (arry^ing 70 or So tons deadweight. A vessel of the 
Bmaller type is manned by four hands, and one of tJie larger kind 
by 8 or 9 hands. The fishing tools are crude and simple, consisting 
of a net made of ramie nr flaxen strings. The net is about 4OO or 
500 ft. long, and 50 or 60 ft. wnde, weighing from 30 to 50 lb. It is 
ahvays attached to a spherical body of iron or fired elay, and also 
one or two buoys of hullowcd wood. The former is used to weigh 
down the net and keep it in position in water, while ilic buoy indicate? 
the location of the net. During the migratory season of the llt^wg 
Fii, bshermen usually manage to detect the presence of a large shoal 
hy the peculiar sound which the fish pTudu<a^ in the w^ter. As 
scson as the shoal is loeatefl near or just aho^’e where the net is spread, 
the fiahermen raise the net and a rich haul can alwaya lx: Kccured. 
Other fish are also caught in thia way, with the exception of sw'ord- 
fi$hp which are obtained partly by net and partly by hook and line. 

The fish markets in Chekiang are found in various seaports along 
the coast* including Taishan, Haimen* Chushsn> Shihpu, and 
Ningpo. Ningpo, one of the great fishing centres of the world, is 
especially famous for the preparation of dried and salted fish which 
are exported to all parts of China. But most of these ports are not 
densely populated* and the local demand for fish Js limited. The 
fishermen are, therefore, often compelled to dispose of their catches 
at Shanghai or other big towns diraugh the medium of special fish 
agents, known to Shanghai fish dealers a$ * fish guests.^ These 
agents sail in junks between the fisheries and the main marketing 
centres^ bringing in catches whieh are anld as soon as possible. 
They form an important link betw^een the fishermen and the dealer?, 
and without them many of the towns would not get any fresh fish 
at all. 

A thriviisg trade lias been built up on the artiiicial raising of 
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oysters and other kinds of shell-fish by people living along the 
southern coast of Chekiang. The shell-fish include several well- 
known species of oysters and cockles^ and the abalone or earshelL 
The last named is prized not only for its meat but also for its shell, 
which is usually pulverized and made into plastic liquids for caulking 
or painting boats. 



Fig. 26. Fishing centres, south-east China 


Fukien 

Important fishing centres are found in Siyang island, Nanlin, 
Peifin, Hushan, Yahpu, Sansha, Kuanton, Nanjisu island, Haitan 
island, Meichow, Amoy, Chingmen, and Tungshan. The fish 
catches consist mostly of hairtail, Hwattg Hwa Yu, oysters, pilchards, 
tassard, shark, and pomfret. 
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Kwangtur^ 

Along the coast of Kwangtung, with its numerous harbours and 
islands, fishing has always been an important occupation. The 
fishing grounds are in the districts of Nanao, Tolin, Swatow, Tahao, 
Haimen, Hong Kong, and Macao, and the fish catches consist of 
Hwang Hwa Yu, porgy, cuttle-fish, shark, and oyster. Special 
mention must be made of the great fishing industry of Macao and 
Lappa. In 1933 approximately 2,000 Macao junks were m com¬ 
mission, and, including the crews and those occupied in the branches 
of the trade on shore, about 55,000 men and women were employed. 
The average annual export, exceeding §4,000,000, was sent chiefly 
to Kongmoon, Tanshui, Kungyifow, Chikhom, Shekki, Canton, 
and Hong Kong (Fig. 26). 

Among the fisherfolk, particularly in the province of Kwangtung, 
there is a considerable boat population who live permanently on 
board their fishing junks and know no other home. The crews 
consist of men, women, and children, these frequently being members 
of one or more families. Both men and women engage actively in 
fishing operations, the women being usually responsible for the 
fighter tasks such as the preparation of meals, baiting fines, and 
mending nets. Deep-sea trawlers from Kwangtung remain at sea 
from 7 to 14 days and usually salt their catch. A small percentage 
of these had been fitted with motors before the war. 

Of interest also as another source of wealth to the district are 
the oyster fisheries. Those of the estuary of the Si kiang are highly 
valued, for, being produced in brackish water, they are more easily 
dried than sea-water oysters. Nearly every bay and village has its 
beds, from the Sunon district—^where the important Shatsing beds 
are situated—to Sunning. The oysters are cultivated and require 
attention just as field crops do, and a large and hard-working class 
is employed in the trade. They are grown from the spat on beds 
of stones weighing about 3 lb. each, which are put there for the 
piupose. The young oysters appear after about five months and are 
ready for use in from three to three and a half years. In times of 
freshets from the rivers whole beds are taken up and carried by 
hand out to sea in order to preserve them from too great a share 
of fresh water, which kills the shell-fish. When required for use 
the oysters are cooked in large pans of water, after which they are 
partially dried in the sun for one day, or two if intended for export 
abroad. 
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Orcanjzai ion a^d Research 

It was only after 1928^ under the Nanking government^ that the 
fishing industry began to receive from the administration and the 
general public the close attention it deserved Experimental stations 
were opened^ and fiahermen were taught modern niethoda and the 
use of modem appliances in this connexion. More cruisers and 
coastgijiardH Avere also provided to patrol Chinese fishing groundSp 
and thus limit the predatory' activities of the Japanessp Then in 
1934 tlie Chinese government began, to put into effect the measures 
embodied in its Four Years Plan which were concerned with the 
revival and development of the fisheries. Most important was the 
establishment of the Shanghai Fish Market, which was formally 
opened to business in May 1936. This was an attempt to provide 
fishermen with a ready market for their catch* and to ensure, through 
the hroadcasLing of a day-to-day official price, that they should 
receive a fair return on their labour* 

A Fishery Syndicate %vas also set up to provide loans to fishermen 
and fishing curporations which liad relations with tlic Fish Market. 
In addition^ an investigation was cundueted into the general con¬ 
ditions of Chines* fishermen in other fishing districts^ since it was 
intended that such loans, in order to serve ihcir purpose, should he 
distributed evenly to fishermen and fishing eoiporations spread over 
a wide area. 

On tlie eve of the Si no-Japanese w^ar the Riologieal Institute of 
AcMemia Sirdca had started on a survey of the fishing resources of 
the Chinese coast. For this purpose the coast wm divided into four 
zones for investigation : from WelhaLvvei to Chinwangtan in the 
Gulf of Pohai { from Kiangsu to Chekiang in the Yellow' sea; 
from Chekiang to Fukien in the East China sea; and from Fukien 
to Kwangtung in the South China sea. The report on the first zone, 
published in 19371 was intended to be a preliminary effort towards 
the future det'clopment of Chinese fisheries. 

WoT-iime Developments^ 1937 44 

Since the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese mr all this research lias 
been in abeyance^ and the fishing industry has suffered a serious 
setback. The entin; Chinese coast has been blockaded by the 
Japanese navyp and as a result large number of Chinese fishermen 
have lost their livelihood. Although the government has adopted 
certain relief mt^Lirot the majority are sdll suffering great hard- 
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ship. In the occupied territories the Japanese organized the Central 
China Marine Products Company in November 1938 to control the 
fishing business along the East China coast. According to one 
report the junk fisheries of Hong Kong have been reorganized under 
! the supervision of two large Japanese fishing companies, while the 
, sale of fish has been controlled by fishing associations. Many of the 
large Hong Kong trawling junks of 50 to 90 ft, in length are said to 
f have been commandeered by the Japanese for military and naval use. 
Within * Free China * the authorities have turned their attention to 
the development of fresh-water fisheries. Their projects include 
the raising of fish fry, the stocking of rivers and fish ponds, and the 
promotion of research. 


BiBLtocRAPniCAL Note 
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The old conception of China’s ' untold wealth ’ in coal and uthtf 
minerals was rather rudely shattered when systematic scientific 
survey? and estimate? were made under the auspices of the Chinese 
Geological Survey, These estimates are continually being revised, 
and arc probably Conservative rather than generous^ but the general 
position ia becoming clear. As will be seen, it warrants the assump¬ 
tion that China has an adequate physical basis for a very considerable 
industrial development to support and supplement her dominant 
activity of agriculture, but not for large-scale IndusLrlalism compar¬ 
able to that of western Europe or eastern North America^ 

Powder Pebources 

Under this head China^s resources and potentialities in coal, 
petroleum, and finally water power are considered^ 

Coal 

JlesfTves. As recently as 1913 China was credited at the Inter^ 
national Geological Congress with probable coal mserv-e? of nearly 
a billion metric tons, which ranked her second to the United States,^ 
although a very long my behind, and attributed to her resources 
greater than those of all the European euuntries combined. The 
initial estimates of the Chinese Geological Sur^^ey, made a few years 
bter, were startlingly low in compari$oii with this figure. They 
were gradually raised^ however, as the result of more detailed surveys^ 
and the most recent estimate of a little less than 250,000 million 
metric ton? h generally regarded as probably approximating to the 
real position. This means that China has far greater coal resources 
than any other country in the Far East, and more than those of any 

it 
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single European countrVs but less than those of the United Kingdom 
and Germany combined, Relative to die size of the coimiri' and its 
population^ China is less well endowed with eual Uian either 
the United Kingdom or Germany. 

The geographical distrihutiori of the coaJ fields is 1 vital aspect 


Kig. 17. Distribution of iJOul rfSFfvea 
Figa, 27-29 EM b2Kd on Nfv? Atlas ^ C^rna^ ptutc 6 (Slisinghari 19^4). 

(Fig+ 37), About 95 per cent* of the total is in China Properp and 
although the coal fields of Manchuriap under Japan's control^ are 
actually much the must devdoped, they conslirute only about 2 per 
cent, of the whnTe amount* Within the Great Wall almost eveiy 
province of China has $ome coal, but there is an Immense concen¬ 
tration in the Loess Plateaux of the north-wejst and in the adjacent 
portions of the plain (Honan)* The single province of Shansi^ with 
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an estimated total of 127,000 million tons, has more than one half, 
and the neighbouring province of Shensi with 72,000 million, more 
than one quarter. The aggregate regional total of Shansi-Shensi- 
Kansu-Honan constitutes over 85 per cent, of China^s apparent 
reserv’es. These striking figures demonstrate both that in the north¬ 
west China has one of the major coal fields of the world, comparable 
in magnitude to those of Pennsylvania and the Ruhr, and that, apart 
from this, her supplies are rather meagre. 

Of the remaining 35,000 million tons, nearly ten are attributed 
to Szechwan, the great western province, which ranks as the second 
largest coal region (4 per cent, of the total), Hopeh in the north is 
the only other province of China Proper to have more than i per cent, 
of the aggregate (3,000 million tons), and its coal fields are actually 
the best developed after those of Manchuria. The south-western 
group (Kweichow-Yunnan) and the provinces of the Central 
Yangtze Basin or south-central China (Hunan-Kiangsi) have moderate 
supplies. Shantung has several small but valuable basins, but the 
provinces of the lower Yangtze (Anhwei, Kiangsu, and Chekiang) 
and of the lower Si kiaog (Kwangtung and Kwangsi) are undoubtedly 
deficient. The absence of important coal fields adjacent to the sea¬ 
board and the most developed industrial centres is a distinctly adverse 
factor in China’s coal situation. The table on the opposite page 
is arranged to show the estimated provincial reserves, so far as 
possible in regional groups. 

Certain useful generalizations can be made about the quality and 
character of Chinese coal; 

(1) Nearly one-fifth is anthracite, an unusually high proportion; 
it is fairly mdely distributed, although by far the greater part is in 
Shansi. Nearly all the rest is bituminous, lignite accounting for little 
more than i per cent. 

(2) The distinction between the coal fields of Permo-Carboniferous 
age on the one hand and of Rhaetic-Lias and later Jurassic age on 
the other is of considerable economic importance. On the whole, 
although not invariably, the higher grade coals are associated with 
the Permo-Carboniferous horizons. It is these which predominate 
in North China, and particularly in the Shansi-Shenst regions. The 
coal fields of South and West China belong in the main to the later 
periods of coal formation, although there are some important Permian 
basins within the southern watershed of the Yangtze. The coals of 
the Red Basin of Szechwan, mainly of Rhaetic-Lias age, are friable 
and of relatively poor quality (Plate 29). 
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Estimated Coal Reserves of China {inillions of metric tons) 


Groups of 
Provinces 

Anthra¬ 

cite 

Bitu¬ 

minous 

Lrig- 

nite 

Total I 

Percentage 

1. North-west 






Shansi 

36.471 

87,98s 

2,761 

127,127 

52^7 

Shensi 

7 SO 

71,200 

., 

71,950 

29^53 

Kansu 

* . 

.. 


I.S<» 

0-62 

Honan 

Total . . 

4*455 

3*309 

* * 

7.764 

208,341 

3*21 

85^83 

2. "West 




9,874 


Szechwan 

3. South-wrest 

64 

9,810 


4-05 

Yunnan . 

II 

1,48s 

131 

1,627 

0'66 

- Kweichow 

Total 

774 

775 

■ * 

1,549 

3.176 

0-64 

I 30 

4. South-central 




1,764 


Hunan 


721 

. . 

0^72 

Kiangsi . 

Total , . 

216 

776 


99 * 

2,756 

0-40 

1^12 

5, Central and 






Lower Yangtze 




1 

0-18 

Hupeh 

160 

2 So 


440 1 

Anhwei * 

60 

300 I 


360 

o*iS 

Kiangsu . 

35 

193 


217 

0^09 

Chekiang 

Total 

22 

78 

■ * 

100 

1*117 

0-04 
0 ' 4 SS 1 

6* South-east and 
South coast 





o-i6 

Fukien 

291 

105 


396 

Kwangtung ♦ 

SO 

371 


431 

0*17 

Kwangsi * 

Total 

*' 

' ■ 


300 

1*117 

O’12 

0 ' 4 SS 

7. North and 
North-east 





I 26 

Hopeh 

981 

2,oS8 

2 

^3,071 

Shantung 

Total . . 

26 

1,613 

* ■ 

1*639 

4*710 

0-67 

I 93 

8. Inner Mongolian 


487 




Chahar . 

17 


S *>4 

0-21 

Ninghsia . 

166 

322 


488 

0-20 

Suiyuan , 

Total 

58 

396 

22 

476 

1,468 

0-19 

0'6o 

9. Tibetan Border 






Sikang 

.. 





Tsinghai . 

. . 

. . 

, . 

500 

0-21 

10. Stnldang , 

. . 

.. 


6,000^ 

246 

II. Manchuria . 




4,610 

1-89 


^ The estimate for Siokiang is no more than a guess. 

Source z The Geological Survey of China, 77 w Gener^il StiJtement aft the Mining 
Industry (Peiping, i93S)- 

A later estimate, Chinese Ministry of Information, China Handbook 1937“*9431 
p. 481 (NeAA’ York, 1943), gives : Szechwan, 5,986 (millions of metric tons) ; 
Yunnan, 2,341 ; Kweichow, 1,370; Sikang, S3i- 
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(3) There is general agreement that the proportion of good 
coking coal to the total Chinese reserves is not high. North China 
and Manchuria again have an advantage over the south. Of 
the northern fields already developed those with good supplies 
of coking coal include the Fushun and Penchihu fields of south 
Manchuria, the Kaiping field of Hopeh, the Poshan and Ihsien 
fields of Shantung (Plate 31), and some fields at the base of Ae 
Taihang shan. The only important coking coal of South China 
comes from the Pinghsiang basin, on the Kiangsi-Hunan border 

(Plate 32). _ 

(4) Geological conditions impose considerable difficulties in 
mining many of the Chinese coal fields. The strata are often highly 
faulted and disturbed by igneous intrusions, and serious pumping 
problems are often presented by water entering the mines through 
faults. Some of the richest fields in the north-west are concealed by 
thick beds of overlying sedimentary rocks. To this must be added 
the geographical disadvantage of the situation of most of the im¬ 
portant fields far inland, and often in mountainous country difficult 
of access. 

Production. Although the use of coal as a fuel dates back over 
2,000 years, its production in the past, and even in recent times, 
has been hampered by inadequate mining equipment and lack of 
transport facilities. Prior to the Sino-Japanese war large-scale enter¬ 
prise, in which foreign capital played an important part, accounted 
for much the larger proportion of China’s tot^ output, though native 
concerns operated by single proprietors or small partnership were 
found in nearly every field. 

The distribution of the principal collieries bore little relation to 
the largest reserves, these collieries were located mainly near im¬ 
portant lines of communications and developed in response to 
market demands in the urban centres along the eastern seaboard. 
Most of the mines were situated in the north, and it was only after 
the establishment of the Nanking government and the construction 
of additional railways that new enterprises were opened up in the 
Yangtze valley and in the province of Kwangtung. 

Coal is easily China’s most important mineral, yet annual pro¬ 
duction was estimated at no more than approximately zz million tons 
in 1936, or only a little greater than that produced in Belgium. (The 
output of the important Fushun colliery of Liaoning, lost to the 
Japanese in 1931, would bring this figure up to 34 million tons.) 
Most of the coal was mined in the northern part of the country. 






Viii.it Coal mines. Heechwjui 

The mines nf rhe Ticnfu Company (ice p. l^aTfd nf^Ar ihe Kiahnie kiiinH in t}kc 

KidJippti hnfity con^iliutc one of the icnportimt tuuree^ oF power (or ihe new ind'jsufi*! 
cfiitnet of soulh'enstrm Szcch^tm. 



?^4iSe 30, foil TPrneip. Yunnan 
:?urface w^rikinr* nctir Clw»tun£ in nonlitrn ^'imnin 




Plutu ^ I ^ Ibaicn mines, SKuntuni; 

Tli«i Thiitn held of wullltni Shantuil^r yields pood cokinij LTMil. 



Flute ,13, Colliery, Kiimpf^i 

The Pin:^hsturLK coalfield ii the most un|>Druini source of cokinj;; cn^l in Smuth Chinu. 
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About nnt-thifd came from Hopehp and a cnnsTcJcmblii part of 
the remainder from ShantungT Shansi^ llonant and Anhwei, in 
tliat order of importance. This ahowa tliat northern China 
possesses ncit only the largest coal resen^'eSp but that the coal- 
Diining industry is more ad^-aneed there than in any other part of 
the country. 

In 1936 there were 25 collieries in China (excluding Man¬ 
churia) operated by welt-or^ni^ed companiea often under joint 
Sino-foTcign administration. The Sino-Bridsh Kailan Mining 
Administration, operating in the Kaiping basin, north^eastettl 
Hopeh, was by far the largest single producert with an average annual 
output of 6 ,doo,chdo tona of bituminous coal, some of good coking 
quality. It was not only the chief supplier of Muth China, but also 
shipped large quantities of coal to Shanghai and other parts in the 
Yangtze valley and the coastal regions of Fukien and Kwangtung. 
iTie second largest joint concern^ aljso Sinn- British, was the Chungfu 
Administnititju, formerly known as the Pekin Syndicate, inTsiaotsoj 
western Honan, producing over 1,000,000 tons of anthracite a year. 
A amulkr Clunese-Engli$h enterprise—the Mentoukou Company, 
operating west of Peiping'—liad an annual output of about 30,000 
tons, mainly anthracite {Plate 33)* 

None of the other mining companies in the country produced 
one million tons per year. The largest Smo-Japanese capitalized 
concern^ the Luta Company> w^orking at Wedisien and Tmchuau, 
situated along the Tsingtao-Tsinan railway, had an annual oiitpuL 
of about 700,000 tons, mo$t of W'hich was conaumed locally 
(Plate 34). The Chiiighsing mines on the Chengrai Raihvay were 
operated with combined Clerman and Chinese capital and produced 
about 800,000 tons per annum. This company operated a coking 
plant at Sbihldachwaug w iih a production of about 80 tons of 
coke daily. 'This was the only by-products plant in China Proper 
in 1936. 

The most ptwperouM coal mine with entirely Chinese capital was 
Operated by the Chunghsing Ojmpany of Tsaochwang in southern 
Kliantung, situated on a branch line nf the I’ientsin-Pukow railw'ay. 
This mine was one of the most prominent in the country Ixicause a 
large part of its output of r,joo,ooo tons of bituminouR coa] nf 
good coking quality with a ready market all over China. About half 
of its products were sold to places along the Grand Canal and the 
Yangtze kiang, and to the Tientsin-Pukow* Lunghai, and Nanking— 
Shanghai railw ays. The Hw^iuan Mining Administration, another 
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impoitAnt Chmt!au-c:tmtro]icd company p had a production of ^htiut 
j.oooyooo tons per year; m marketing probJcm w:iji greatly eased 
by the construction of tlic Hwainaii Railway* 

In 193ft amount of coal produced did not cover domestic 

requirements and had to be supplennentjed by imports from French 
Indo-Ctiina, Japan, and British India. By far the largest con^umem 
were the railways and the steamshipSp and other markets were found 
in the industrial centres of Shanghai, Hankawi Hong Kongp Tientsin, 
Peiping, Canton p and Teingtao. 

In the years before the Siiio-|apanese War the average per capita 
consumption of coal in the country' was only 0-055 tons. This figure 
WAA e3rtTemely low in comparison, with the rate of four tons in Great 
Britain^ Germany, and the United States of America. It was only 
10 per cent, of the Japanese capita consumption. 


Froduction 0/ Principiil Coal Companies {thousands of metric Ians) 
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* 
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14B 
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140 

U 4 


Chungho . . 

. 

t 


39 

94 
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. 

tS 

So 

JOl 

17P 

Shantung 
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6o« 

'637 1 


^'“VW^icn 

.. 

S 5 

toj 

loB 

[15 


Cliunghai^ « 
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^ 1 
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3 iA 

135 

StLAn&i 

FuMihm ^ . 

* 

4S7 


433 
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loS 

34 J 1 

134 

343 

H«uii 

Liuh^ciu , ^ 
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751 

529 

516 


Chung^niiii ^ 


^40 


^139 

gip 


Muuhen^. ^ 


74 

33 



KiiLng^j 

Pinghsiing 

p 

163 


173 

337 


Polfl . - . 


+ + 

40 

53 

a 5 ! 

Aiihwci 

Hwain^ - . 

* 

31 

67 

i6y 

3 tB 


LEch 3 hM . . 

. 

43 


t 3 S 

ss 


Tatvng 

. 

95 

195 1 


fBS 

Cnckitin^ 
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, 




300 


HuatuDg , 


Gfl ; 
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Hepeh 

Fuyqaii 

- 
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Source; H, G. W* {editor], Ohirm Kwr Bo^k 1939', P« 4^ 

(ShBjighil, iMe)* 
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Co/il Production hy Provinces [thousands of metne tons} 


Pni^TTict^ 

193 i 

1933 

iyj 4 

1936 

[]opii}i * . p . 

Sh^ntunj^ « ■ h . 

, 1 I i 

Honan . . , ^ 

Ktao^i . . . p 

Anhivti .... 

Chddung .... 

KuingsLi r . . . 

Sbi'niii + , p . 

Henan . , ^ , 

, 

ETuptli . ^ ^ , 

Yunnan . . * + 

K-weifhow. . . . , 

ChAhar .... 
NiniihsiA * . . . 

Sub'uan . + . . 

7 ^ 3*3 

2,666 

3^31 

z 66 

400 

S47 

130 

193 

qro 

1 

J 39 

3 r+ 

113 

90 

ad 

1 fid I 

6 , 3^6 

2*^54 

1,466 

ipi»b 

175 

615 

4 ^ 

919 

976 

6i« 

366 
' 24S 

13* 

216 

vz 

57 

7.739 

3.5^ 

3,7™ 

liIjO 

337 

633 

350 

267 

M 4 

m 

633 
45^ 
33S 1 

115 

74 

301 

IS 

7.575 

i»S66 . 
1,166 
34 ^ 

iiQTO 

i+^ 

367 

lOO 

919 

661 : 
5&3 

351 

1 Z 3 

$0 

247 

7 ^ 


1*1,470 

19*337 

?Qp55j 

21,330 

Marrf.htfrm 

T.Liankn^ 4. . p , 

Kinn , p 

Z T«i]uii^klan^ p , 

Jchol . . . + « 
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Petroicum 

Reserves. Ta Forms of pow^r other than coal China's po$itioii b 
rather unfavourable. The petrukuTn resources of the country have 
not been fully oxpinredj and notwithstanding war-time develop¬ 
ments, enough is known to make it unlikely that there are any uil- 
helds of the first magniLude. The most prombing regionH within 
China Proper are the Red Basin of Sasechwan and tho basin of north 
Shensij where small quaniiiies of petroleum have been obtained 
from Mesozoic rucks for hundreds of years. Recent drilling opera¬ 
tions have established the prospeas of considerable supplies from 
parts of north Shensi, particularly Yonohang and Yenchuan districts^ 
and the condidons in certain districts (Kiating and Taeliutsing) of 
the Red Ra^iin, where oil-bearing rocks occur, are also said to be 
promising (Fig, zS). Since 1937 oil haa been obtained from Tertiary- 
beds in wesLem Kanau near the Chinese-Soviet Highi-vay^ and con- 
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siderable developments Ciin be expected aa soon as modem equip¬ 
ment can be installed. 

Produciion. The amount of oil produced in China in 1936 wbk 
very small. The only modem distillation plant in the country -was 
located at Yetichang, north Shensi. There were mo producing 
wells, one Hug in 1906 to a depth of 30a ft., and the other to 520 ft., 
but the combined output was not important. Though a number of 
localities (Taeliutsing and Huochingkou) were producing oil in 
Szechwan, the iiuantity was insignificant even compared with that 
produced in Shensi. Some amall amount of oil was collected from 
a seepage at Shihyoukou, south of Chungking, and Shulchiatsou, 
west of Tehhsien. A small quantity of oil was obtained from coking 
plants, the most important of which, the Shihkiachwang plant, 
operated by the Chinghsing Mining Administration, produced about 
3,000 barrels per year. Outside China Proper the largest production 
came from the oil-shale distillation plant at Fushun, operated by the 
South Manchuria Railway Company after the occupation of Man¬ 
churia by the JapaneRe. Production, -which began in 1930 after 
tedious and expensive experiments, rapidly increased, and in 1934 
reached 650,000 barrels. 


Oil ProduclioH of Ckim Proper {harreh of 42 gailottt) 
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China's peace-time consumption of oil products was vety low, 
and in 1936 was estimated at 1,134,000 metric tons. A large pro¬ 
portion of this was purchased abroad, mainly from the Dutch East 
Indies, die United States, and British Borneo. Kerosine was the 
most important item, though in consequence of the impmvement 
of communications and the development of the industry imports of 
gasoline and fuel oil were increasing. 
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WmI^ Power 

The prospects for power from thi» fiouroc are certiiinly^ better than 
from oil, but in comparison with such countries as Canada. SwiUEcr- 
land> and J^pan arc no more than moderate. There is a clean-cut 
distinction betiveen North and South China in naspect both of the 
poaaibilitiea and the need for w^ter power as a source of enerjj). 
The lovr rainfall and long dry season of North China make the 
volume of water in the rivers too variable and uncertain to be used 
for generating hydro-electric enei^, and the only region "which holds 
out any important prospect is the north-south section of the Yellow 
river between Shansi and Shen&i^ where there are many rapids. 
Here a capacity of 35^000 h.p. has been estimated as the result of a 
reconnabsance sun'ey by the Planning Committee. But coal is so 
abundant in North China that it can, supply the need for the greater 
generation of electrie power. 

In Central and South China the p^lM^tio^ b quite different. The 
coal supplies are much less widely distributed, and in partieular the 
lower Yangtze ba^in^ w^hieh, as the scene of the greatest industrial 
development, has the most need of powers and the coastal provinces 
of the south-e^t are deJinitely deficient. So it is fortunate that one 
of the greatest potential 8oiirGes of hydro-electric power in China is 
in the centrally placed region of the Yangtze gorges (Ichang and 
Shasi in Ilupeh province and Wanhsien in Szechwan), The estimated 
capacity of the Yangts^ gorges is pot high as 4.000,000 h.p. Other 
potential aourcca are the rapids of the tributaries of the upper Si 
kiang (Yu kiang, Idn kbng, and Hungshui kiang)^ the Min kiang 
above the CheilgtU Plain, and the Tung ho in western Szechwan. 
and some of the rapidly flow ing rivers of the coastal provincea of the 
south-east, particularly the Mm kiang of Fukien. The potential 
water powder of the mountain hinterland of the South-Western Table¬ 
land is probably very groat, and it is interesting to note that the firnt 
installation for hydro-electric power in China was at Kunming in 
Yunnan as far back as 1912. On the whole» the prospects of hydro¬ 
electric energy^ in Central and South China are fairly good, and there 
is every Incentive to develop it. 

Mineral Resources 

The dominance of the north in coal and iron is to some extent 
offset by the greater importance of the Hcmth and souLh-west In the 
ntm-ferroua metals (Figs. 28,29). The latter come mainly from those 
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whETi dc:tMl£:d surveys came to be made by the Geological Survey- 
These reservcK aru now estimated at about X p200pOCio,ooo tons (in'- 
eluding potential as well as actual reserves) out of a world tutal of 
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regions which were strongly affected by the great igneous activity 
associated with the Yensbanian movements of Mesoanic timeSp prob¬ 
ably reinforced as a result of the later ' HimabysB ' stresRcs. ITie 
most general statement is that China is not well supplied with the 
non-ferrous metals as a wholop but has a rich endoivmcnt tn two 
or three of tJie rarest. 


Reserves^ The expectations concerning Cliina’s -wealth in iron nre 
proved to be even more extravagant than those of her coal Biipplies 
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from 20,000,000,000 to 30,000,000^000 tons, which is a small pro¬ 
portion for so large a country. Moreover, of this amount, 1,200,000,000 
tons, nearly three-quarters are in Manchuria. 

The Chinese iron ores fall into distinct categories according to 
their mode of origin and value. 

(1) Much the largest source is provided by the so-called' Archaean' 
ores, which occur in a broad band extending from south Manchuria 
to north-eastern Hopeh and Chahar. The iron ore is abundant but 
poor in quality, containing not more than about 30 per cent, of iron 
and with more than 50 per cent, of silica, 

(2) Far richer but limited in extent are the pre-Cambrian bedded 
haematite ores (known as Sinian), found particularly in the Hsuan- 
lung district of north-western Hopeh, about 150 miles from Peiping, 
These are the equivalent of the rich iron ores of the Lake Superior 
region of North America, and are high-grade with an average iron 
content of from 48 per cent, to 56 per cent. 

(3) The ores of the lower Yangtze valley (Hupeh and southern 
Anhwei) are the most valuable in China. They have been developed 
as a result of contact metamorphism in association with the igneous 
intrusions of the Jurassic period, and are very rich in iron. The 
estimated reserve of the Yangtze ores is rather over 100,000,000 tons, 
to which may be added another 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 in the 
South-Eastern Uplands, where ores of good quality have been dis¬ 
covered in Fukien. 

In addition there are coal-measure ores of Permo-Carboniferous 
age in Shansi and elsewhere (Fig. 28). The apparent abundance of 
these greatly impressed the German geologist, F. von Richthofen, 
whose classical descriptions of China's mineral wealth first gave rise 
to a general impression of its magnitude. But detailed investiga¬ 
tion has shown that most of the coal-measure ores are too thin to 
be workable on any large industrial scale. 

China’s reserves of iron ore are by no means negligible. If the 
Manchurian supply is included, they are probably the most con¬ 
siderable in the Far East, and are likely to be sufficient for China's 
own industrial needs for a long time to come. But when it is 
noted that the total estimated reserves are no more than the United 
States, on the average of recent years, actually consumes for iron 
and steel production in a single decade, it will be appreciated 
that there is little likelihood of China becoming a great metal¬ 
lurgical country. 

Production. In actual fact production is not large, and the greater 
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part of the iroti-ore supply has been under Japanese control for a 
long time. In 1936 the chief producing centres of iron ore were 
situated in the yanglac valley and in Liaoning (Manchuria), and the 
total output was just over 2.000,000 tons. Of this amount nearly 
1,000,000 tons came from Manchuria and about 800.000 from the 
Yangtze valley. The ores produced in Ijiacming were exclusively 
for the supply of the Japanese plants at Anshan and Penchihu, 
where the raw material was turned into pig iron and steel. 


han Ore Production {tlumsands of motnc ions) 
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Source: Woodhend, IT. G. W. (editor), China Year Book 1939. p, +9i (Shnnshni. 
t 039 ). 

In the Yangtze valley iron onas were worked in the Tayeb mine 
in Hupeh (Plate 36), operated by the Hanyehping Company, and at 
Hsiangpiahan, near Tayeh, but operated by the provincial govern¬ 
ment. Here are located some of the best iron and manganese mines, 
and limestone and dolomite quarries, in the whole of China. In 
1915 Japan got a controlling influenoe in the Ilanyehping Cnmpany 
which was obliged to sell its one to that country at very low contracted 
prices. The Tayeh mine originally had a reserve of about 26 million 
tons of high-grade ore, about half of which has now been worked 
out. The Hsiangpishan mine supplied the Ltuhokou blast furnace 
at Hankow, and sold part of its production to Japan. In Anhwei 
the Yufan Company was also under Japanese influence, while in the 
Tangtu district se^'eral other iron mines such as Paolising, Fullmin, 
and Yihua sold their ores to Japan. Prior to 1937 large-scale pro¬ 
duction was practically monopolized by Japan, only a very small 
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propoitiuii tH:ing used locally. This is shown by the figures of die 
export of iron ore: 


Iron Ore Exports {thoftsands of metric tons) 
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Source: WoodheiHl. H, G. W. (edicor), Yior Bitok p, 473 {ShBn|[hai, 
1934 )- 

The capacity of die modern smelting industry in China was only 
theoretical because nearly all furnaces except those in Manchuria 
were closed^ The Ilanyehpmg Company owned four blast furnaces 
at Hanyang and two at Taych, but thesCp with a capacity of 1,560 
tons of pig iron a day, remained idle after 1925. I'he r.iuhokoy 
iron ivorks at Hankow and the FaoeLiin iron works at Yangchuan 
were the only JinporLant furnaces producing in China Proper, but 
owing to high costs of prcwjuction these were working intermittently 
and often suspended work altogether. One of the main difficulties 
encountered in the running of fLimacc^ was the scarcity of ctiking 
coal wdthin economic distances of the iron ore. About a ton of coke 
is required to smelt two tons of Iran and it was therefore essentia] 
that suitable coal should he available near the iron deposits. In 
this respect the Yangtze valley ivas badly situated, since all the coking 
Coals, such as those from the Kuiping and Chunghsing mines, were 
too dislant from the smelting centres. The Sldhkiachwang coke, 
made from Chinghsing coal* was supplied at a rcasonahlf^ price to 
the Vangchuan furnace in Shansi* but the latter, with a daily capacity 
of 20 tesns* was not regularly operated. On the other liand, the 
Penchihu iron ivorks and the Anslian iron and steel works in 
Manchuria had quickly increased iron production under energetic 
Japanese management in spite of the fact that the ores were of a 
comparadvdy low grade (Plate 35). 

The steel-making industry was practically non-existent. The 
only plant carrying on regular operations in the making of steel on 
acotnincrcial scale was the Hoshing steel works at Pootung, Shanghai. 
In addition, there were a few electric furnaces also in Shanghai, and 
small steel plants at Taiyuan in Slianiii (Pbte 37) and Chungking 
in Szechwan. iTte country w-a^i* therefore* largely dependent on 
foreign supplies, and imports of iron and steel amounted to 52.6,000 
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in 1933 6 iS,qoci in i 93 +« Tht metaUurgiciJ industries had 
been reduced to a dcplnrahk ccindition, and yet the need foc develop^ 
ing them was never so greatn The cunsttmetion of railways and 
hridgeSp the growiji of industry, and the requimmcnta of war economy 
had created a rapidly expanding demand for large quantities of iron 
and steel goods. 

Cold oftd Silver 

China has only anrnU resources of gold and silver. Originally 
there must have been a considerable junount of alluvial gold^p but 
it occurs in very limited quantities, and in China Proper is almost 
ncgligiblep The chief sources of supply are in Manchuriap but 
Mongolia and Sinkiang have some potential unportance. The gold 
which is produa?d is used mainly for omamcntatiuii (Fig, 29),. 

In view of the fact ihat> nest to India, China is the largest silver 
consumer in the world, it b surprising to find that she Iras never 
been an important silver producer. Small amounts are obtained as 
a by-product from the lead anidting works of Chanpha^ Hunan 
province; the ore (galena) comes mainly from the Shuitoushan 
mines in Changning, with aS-JS ounces of silver per ton of ore. 
Her large domestic requirementa have been met by imports, though 
after the intlaiion of the price of silver she became an exporter of 
the metah Urge quaniities of which moved abruad. 


Copper 

Copper mining b probably the oldest metal industry in the country, 
but the raerves have largely been exhausted. The only two centres 
of production which are of any importance are situated in the fiouth- 
west (Fig. a9). Tim fust is at Tungchuan in norih-easiem Yunnan, 
where the copper content of the ore b about 5 per cenu Tungchuan 
has been regarded for centuries os the greatest copper-producing 
region in ChinSi and was the cliief supplier of copper for coinage 
during the Manchu dynasty. Since 1911 there has been a genctal 
decline in production which in recent years has averaged between 400 
and 500 tons. The second centre b in Penghsien in noith-we^tcrn 
Szechwan, Tlie quality of the one is reported to be inferior to that 
of Tungchuan, but the reserves are larger. CiuDa's total production 
did not meet the Small requirements of domestic industry, which 
averaged 6,000 tons per year* and were covered by imports from 
abroad, chiefly tlic United Slates. 



Plate 3J. Tsiaoiso mines, liomn 

The Tsiaotso mines, operated by the Si no-British Chungfu Administration, produce 
mainly anthracite* A view of the power houses and Nos* 3 and 4 shafts of the Li ho 
collieo'* 



Plate 34. Tzuchuan mines* Shantunit 

Fcrmrrlv German. the« min« were >*'«'“f 

jower for the industrial area of eastern bhantung (see p. la ). 




Plate 35- Iron works, Hanyang 

Part of the famous Hanyehping Iron and Steel Works at Hanyang 



Plate 36. Blast furnaces, Tayeh, Hupeh 
The Tayeh iron-ore deposits are the most valuable in China Proper. 
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Tin 

The situation with regard to tin is a favoui^blc one, and Chinn 
ranks fifth among the world's producers {Fig. 30). There arc two 
tin zones, the one eatendlrtg from Hunan into Ytuman, and the other 
from Kwangtung through Kwangsi into French Indo-China (Fig. 29). 
Yunnan is again pre-cnurient, and one district of that province, 
Kochlu, supplies 90 per cent, of China's total output. CassJterite is 
obtained both from superficial residual deposits and rock ores, wliich 
are worked in numerous native mines. 'Fbese are near Mengtsz on 
the Yunnan Railway, and thus favourably placed for export. Tin 
is also produced in Kwangsi (Ilohsien, Fuchuan, Mantan, and 
Hochih districts), Hunan (Linw'u and Xianghua districts), southern 
Kiangsi, western Kwangtung, and the island of Hainan, but tlie out¬ 
put is very small. The total production statistics for 1934 were as 
follows ; 

Tin Production {metric ions) 
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With tbe exception of the mines of the Yunnan Consolidated Tin 
CoqKiratiun, a concern jointly owned by the National Resources 
Commission^ the Yunnan pruvincial government and the Bank of 
China, most of the tin mines use handicraft methods. In Kochiu 
production of ninc-tcDths of the tin is further handicapped by 
inadequate supplies of charcoal and lack of which restricts 

operations to the rainy season from April to July (Plates 39, 40). 

Exports of tin increased in the years before the Sina-Japane$e 
war, and in 193b exoeeded lOpOoo tons. The bulk of the ore w'^iS 
shipped to Hong Kong where it yvaa further refined, and much of 
it was reimported for use m the manufacture of pewter, linings for 
on (Chhiji Proper lllj S 
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tea chests, and as an alloy in the making of bronze, lii an attempt 
to avoid the loss in resmelting the metal at Hong Kong, a mndem 
smelting plant \vas ^tablished at KochJu in 1932 by the Yiannan Tin 
Corporation. This pbnt was subsequently enlarged ^ and in 1935 
was reported to have a smelter production of about 2,000 tons. 



Fig^ 29. Disilributi^n of noo-fcrroiui metab 

In ilie cma of tin, copptr, and untimoiiy th* mott knpaitdnt d«poaltj (ue iniliovtod 
bjf larger fiymbol^ 


Le<jd and Zinc 

These minerals are commonly associated with each other. They 
occur together in the metalliferous regions of both North and South 
Chinar zinc tending to predominate in the south and lead in the 
north- The chief enpper-lead-zinc zone extends from Hunan to 
Yunnan^ but whereas in Yunnan cupper becomes more impnrtantp 
Hunan is the chief source of lead and zinc (Fig. 29), 
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The largest mine in China is at Shuikoushan to the south-west of 
Changsha. In 1935 the lead ores (56-62 per cent, content) were 
mostly smelted by the Changsha lead-smelting plant, and the zinc 
(36-42 per cent, content) mainly by native methods at Sungpo, 
Changning district, but the total output was not large. The metallic 
zinc produced did not exceed a few hundred tons a year, while the 
lead production of the Changsha smelting plant was recorded at 
2,475 ^^tis (Plate 41). A high proportion of production was exported, 
mainly to Belgium, but was more than counterbalanced by imports, 
LfOad and zinc are also produced in the Tungchoan district of Yunnan 
and in the Huili district of southern Szechwan, but they are unlikely 
to assume more than local importance. 

Tungsten and Antimony 

In the production of tungsten and antimony China enjoys a very 
favourable position. Both are rare metals whose importance has 
been greatly increased in recent years by the demands of a bellicose 
world for armament making. South China possesses unusually 
large supplies. 

The chief tungsten zone is in the Nanling Belt and lies mainly in 
southern Kiangsi, bordering Hunan on the west and Kwangtung on 
the east (Fig, 29), The reserves are estimated at over a million 
tons, of which Kiangsi has about four-fifths. The production of 
this important ferro-alloy decreased from 9,000 tons in 1929 to 
2,000 tons in 1932, owing to disturbed political conditions in the 
main centres and to the decline in world demand. There was 
subsequently a marked recovery and the Chinese output before 
the Sino-Japanese war, of about 7,000 tons per year, represented 
more than 40 per cent, of the w^orld’s total production (Fig. 30). 
The exports of tungsten were taken chiefly by Germany and the 
United States, 

Antimony is China's most distinctive metal, and prior to the Sino- 
Japanese war she had something approaching a monopoly and 
supplied about 70 per cent, of the world's needs (Fig, 30). The 
estimated reserve is over three and a half million tons, and about 
90 per cent, of production comes from Hsikuangshan, in Hunan, west 
of Changsha. There is a secondary centre at Panchi, also in Hunan, 
and sm^l amounts are also obtained in Kwangtung, Kwangst, and 
Yunnan (Fig. 29), Produaion reached its peak during the war of 
1914-18, when exports averaged more than 30,000 tons a year. 
There was a falling-off to 10,000 tons in 1932, after which there was 
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Bome recoveTy+ The metal has a very limited use in Chinap and its 
mining and smelting industry depended entirely on tlic export trade. 
In peaLu-time most of China's production is sold to the United 
States^ the United Kingdom, and Japan^ but since 1931 the Americans 
have been producing part of their own requircnicnta, and other 
sHiurees of supply have developed m Jugoslavia and Australia. 

Mujiganese and Mercury 

d'hese complete the list of metals of which China is an important 
producer. Manganese ores occur in Huoanj Kwangtung;, Kwangsi,^ 
and Kiangsi. l"he best ore is found in Hunan near Siangtan, and 
has an average metal content of 45 per oent.^ and reserves estimated 
at approxknately zz million tons. Most of the production ih exported, 
and in 1936 there was a remarkable increase in world demand after 
an acute decline in the two previoua y^rs (Fig. £9)- 

Mercury has been known since ancient times in China, the cliicf 
uae being for red irik and paint. The main producing centres are 
Tungjen, Shengki, and Pacha! in Kweichow, and Fenghuang In 
Hunan, but in 3936 the combined output was no mcirctlian 30 lona 
per ycar. 

Salt 

For this cornmcidity iliere is an enormous demand in China, and it 
has been a government monopoly from the earliest days of orgsiilzcd 
EDcicty. Only about lo per cent., how^ever, of an annual output of 
3,000,000 tons comes from rock-salt depo$its, chiefly from Yunnan 
and the salt brine wells of Si:ec]iwan. A certain amount is derived 
from salt lakes in Shansi^ Tsinghaij and Hinkiang (Plate 44) i in 
central Hupeh, north of the Yangtase, it k obtained as a by-product 
of gypsum mining. Put Incomparably the most important source 
of supply has been from remotest antiquity the se^ salt of the coastal 
provinces. Practically all the maritime provinces have some share 
in it^ but the zone of maximum production is the low-lying coaxtal 
plain extending from the southern margin of the Shantung hills to 
the mouth of the Yangtze^ This belt, mainly in eastern KiangEu 
(Plate 43), IS about 200 miles in length and probably contains more 
salt evaporation panji than any uLber area In the world (Fig* 3^)* 

It is significant, hmvever, that with the Japanese occupation of 
the eastern seaboard^ the rock-salt of the west has had its importance 
greatly enhanced. A large new centre, equipped with mcMlem well¬ 
drilling machineryp ha« been developed at Tzeliutsing, ihc chief 
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Based on Spencer^ J+ ^ Sflil id Chino/ Oeo^apki^al jRlfwrp, voL axvj 356 
(NcwYwt, isi35)k 

In the 3W salt Epd Mill Iflkr uncoa the salt wgriu Ore nperoled hy sobj evoporatron 
and in the briar well End cpC^ nre^ hjiif boIJiDif- 

town of thf^ Szccliwaji hrino district (Flatc 42). "I'hia is one of the 
many new developmentB in western China for which the Japanese 
invasion is responsible^ 

Gypsum attd Alum 

Gypsum deposits occur in a number of places in China^ but mo9t 
of the country's supply has long been derived from mines in the 
Yincheng district in central eastern Hupeh > some distance north-’west 
of Hankow* The Yincheng mines, which were started as long ago 
as the Ming dynasty, produce betvseen 50,000 and bo^ooc tonsi 3. 
year* Siangtan in Hunan comK second with 13,000 tons^and Pinglu 
in southern Shansi third, with an output of 2,500 tons. In 1936 the 
taie of production did not niect the demandi and about 40^000 tons 
came from abroad, ckiefly in the form of buiiding materials. 
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Alum is worked in the boundary districts between Chekiang and 
Fukien. Pingyang, in southern Chekiang, produces about 10,000 
tons per year, and is followed by Futing in Fukien, and Lukiang in 
Anhwei, which produce about 2,000 tons each. In the years before 
the Sino-Japanese war the annual consumption of alum amounted 
to about 10,000 tons, and the surplus was exported to India, the 
Straits Settlements, and French Indo-China. 

Clay 

Fire clay and porcelain clay are worked in many provinces of 
China. By far the most important is Kiangsi province, seat of the 
historic Kingtechen industry, where approximately 150,000 tons of 
porcelain clay are produced from Fouliang, Singtzu, and Yukan 
districts. Hopeh produces about 190,000 tons of fire clay and clay 
for pottery, while large amounts are also worked in the Foshan and 
Tzuchuan districts of Shantung, and in the Ihing district of 
Kdangsu. The total production for the whole of China is estimated 
at 1,000,000 tons. 

Sulphur 

No important deposits of native sulphur have been found in China, 
but there is a small production from pyrites in the coal seams in 
Honan and Shansi, or those associated with lead and zinc ore, as 
in Hunan. Peace-time production averaged only 4,000 tons per 
annum, and several thousands of tons were imported every year 
from Japan. 


War-time Developments, 1937-44 

The outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war severely dislocated China’s 
mineral industry. Many rich mines in the north-western provinces 
and the coastal districts were destroyed, whilst others were taken 
over by the enemy. These losses were partly offset by opening up 
new mines in the interior and by working old ones more intensively. 
In certain cases machinery in the war zone was dismantled and 
successfully reassembled in safe areas. Several coal mines, among 
them the Chungfu Administration of Honan province, had their 
original plants transported in this way. Their hoisting, pumping, 
and other equipment were mostly used for the operation of coal 
mines in the south-west. 
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The devdopment of new is preceded by investjgalbna by 

the National Geological Survey, the Geological Institute of Academm 
Sinica^ and the National Resoureea Commisdion. 'I’he purpose of 
this survey work is to provide a basis for the systematic development 
of China's re^Durc^^, particularly those which will strengthen the 
country's economy* In 1941 units were sent nut to make in¬ 
vestigations in the provinces of Hunan, Kweichow, Shensi, Knnsti, 
Sikangn Yunnan^ and Szech^van ; special attention has been given 
to prospecting for oih copper, iron, lead, and nickel. These survey¬ 
ing units have been instrumental in discovering new coal, oil, snd 
imn deposits in Kansu, coal seams and aluminium deposits in Yun¬ 
nan, and iron and sulphur veins in western Hupeh. 

"I'he increase in the number of mining concessions operated by the 
Government and private inlereat^ is abu indicative of the ImpOztCince 
attached to the founding of a base for heavy industry in the interior. 
Between 1939 and 1941 the Ministry of Economic Afiairs granted 
131 mining concessions to the Government, and 1,432 to private 
interests. Furtheimore, under the revised Mining I^w of 1938, 
Kuch minerals as iron, minerai oil. Coal deposits, turigsEen, and 
antimony can be designated as national rOHerves and private exploita¬ 
tion of the mines be forbidden. From October 1941 to August 19431* 
31 national reservea were established, including 4 iron reserves in 
Szechwan, i iron reserve in Yunnan, and ir tungsten reserves in 
Hunan- 

Fottwr ItfsouTces 

CoitL Most of the cual-producing centres were lost to the Japanese 
in the early years of the war* and further exploitation of them by the 
Chinese h out of the question until hostilities cease* Attention has, 
therefore, been focused on reser^'es in the WL-st and north-west 
beyond the reach of the invadens, and said to be large enough to 
aupport a moderate programme of IndustnaJ development. Accord¬ 
ing to recent reparts these reserves are estimated at approximately 
90*ocx>,QOO tona with the main cuneentrationa in Shensi (70,000,000), 
Szechwan (9,000,000), and Sihkiang (6,000,ooo)* 

Many cnal mines are being organized and operated by the Govern¬ 
ment though no statistics of production arc available. The National 
Resources Commission alone operates altogecher 19 coal mines 
scattered in Szechwan, Yunnan, Hunan, Kweiehow* Kansu, Shensi, 
Sikang, Kwangsi, and Kwangtung. Two of the coal mines in Szech¬ 
wan, one in Yunnan and one in Kweichow, are producing either 
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mctallurgicial coke or scmi-coke for Lnduatrial or !iouseKold porposea. 
There has also been a Steady increase in the prtKhiniiun of privice 
mJnes^ \vhich in 19413 pncxluced 4,933,000 tons. In that year the 
total production for the whole of " Free China/ was 6,000,000 tons 
according tn the Departnient of Mining of the Minii^try of Economic 
Alfairs. 

Fetroleum. The serious shortage of liquid fuel resulting from the 
present war has greatly stimubied go^^mment intereat in the 
exploitation of petroleum resources in the provinces of thft interior. 
Seepages have been reported in wL-steni Kansu for a great many year^i 
mainly in the vicinity of w'elhworn routes, and their special occur¬ 
rence would aecjn to be in the northern foothills of the Nan shan 
around Yungchang, Suchow, Yunien, and Tunhuong^ Parts of the 
area were surv^eycd and prospected betw'cen 1934 and i937p drill¬ 
ing commenced in 1938 On a Structure near Yumen. Already J4 or 
15 wells are believed to have been Completed as producers, and at 
least 3 are said to yield oil in conaiderahle quantities. It is estimated 
that production for 1941 wa$ around 70,000 barrels of gasoline, and 
it was hoped that this figure would be increased to 300,000 barrels 
by 1944. 'rhe possibilities of this field are 3 eloacly guarded secret, 
but it is elaiined tliat it has a rich reserve relative to other Chinese 
sources, and that large-scale production ia possible. 

Investigation b being pushed on in Sinkiang and Sikang. Little 
is known of the rcaervea in Sinkiaug, but seepages have been reported 
from the districts of Urumtsi^ Kuchu, Siuki, and Tacheng. in 
October 194^ the Chinese government was about to plan the large- 
scale development of a new oilfield which had been discovered in 
^ 935 * This probably refers to the Wuau region, where small amounts 
have been produced at a location roughly where the Chinese-Soviet 
Highway forks to link up with the 'rtirksib railway at SergiopHjI 
and Alma-Ata. In Sikang the Ningtsinshan reserve is reputed to 
he one of tJie largest in China^ 

These developments, although of significance for China^s long¬ 
term industrial development, caimot aclucve results Sufficient to 
meet the prying requirements of modem war. Prior to 1937 China 
was largely dependent on foreign countries for kerosine and motor 
fuel, but smee the oeeupaiion of French Indo-China and the out¬ 
break of the Pacific war all the vital supply routes have been cut. 
Reserves which had been built up during the early years of the war 
have also been exliausted. By the autumn of 1944 the situation had 
become critical, and it was feared that, unless an cJJecLive substitute 
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could be found, the whole internal aysiem of transport might bruik 

down. , L 

PetTolrum Substitutes. Thua far no effective: substitute haa been 
discovered. Many have been tried ; some have given good results 
in testa, but they have all developed limiting factors when tried out 
on a national scale. Alcohol is the best, and in April 1943 there 
were over 130 small distilleries using wood, molasses, grain, etc., as 
their raw maieriab in areas where surplus supplies wen* avadable. 
The National Resources Commisaioti was said to be operating 10 
alcohol plants: five in Szechwan, and one each in Yunnan, Kweichow, 
Kansu, Shensi, and Sinkiang- The capacity of tliese to plants has 
been stated to exceed 3,000,000 gallons annually, but other soures 
report that owing to the urgent need for foodstuff the country n 
total alcohol production to-day does not exceed 30,000 tons. 

Charcoal gas-produeers have been tried, but China is not a woodc 
country', and most of the centna where charcoal can be xtiade on a 
large scale lie away from the main lines of communication. More¬ 
over charcoal gas-producers lack the power to climb st^p hills, an 
it has been found that the strain pul on engines of this hmJ ^eara 
them out after about 3,000 miles. Natural gas, which is avai e 
in considerable quantities, can only be used on a small scale owing 
to the lack of the large cylinder containers that it requires. 

The Government has also set up the Vegetable Oil Cracking Plant, 
which produces gasoline, kernsine, and fuel oil by cracking vegetable 
oil. Processes yielding 33 per cent, of synthetic paoline from tung- 
oil have been discovered, and attempts arc being made to raise this 
percentage. While these expcriinenta may prove of great value in 
post-ivar reconatruction, they are exlremely slow and expensivE, and 
have not gone far to alleviate the present serious poaltlon. 

Mincr<d JJerourcer 

Jron. On the eve of the war China's iron and Kteel industry was 
very poorly developed, but since 1937 great efforts have been made 
to increase the output of these vital materials. Recent t.xploration 
and survey in the western provinces have^ brought to light new 
resources of iron ore. Szechwan is now believed lo have far larger 
reserves than was formerly supposed, the most important depoait 
being in Chihiang in the south-eastern part of the province. Poten¬ 
tially of the greatest importance are the discoveries in the province 
of Sikang, where the Luku deposit is said to contain about 100,000.000 
tons of Idgh-grade ore ((15 per cent, metallic content). Sinkiang, 
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Kansu» and Yuimaii: are reported to have Mmaidcrable reserves, 
although the amounts have not yet been ascertained. The deposita 
of Szechwan and Sikang, however, are sulTicicnt to support a moderate 
development of the iron and steel industry in the zouth-w tst. 

£n spite of attempts to increase the domestic production of iron 
ore and to encourage purchases from abroad, tlie position had become 
very serious by 1939, when the supply did not cover even the moat 
urgent requirements, Accordiiigly in January 1940 the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs announced the nationalization of iron and steel. 
An Iron and Steel Control Commission was established in an effort 
to help China to attain self-sufficiency in the two metals, and steps 
were taken to stimulate the import trade. Customs and transport 
faciliticK were given to incoming shipments, and laws were passed 
to prevent smu^ling and trading with the enemy. Hoarding and 
prafiteering were prohibited, and all transactions and moviements 
of metals were registered by the Control Commission. 

It is difficult to aaeortain the present position becanae reports are 
sketchy and conflicting. All of them indicate that the output of 
pig iron from modem blast furnaces is increaiiing ss initial handicaps 
are being gradually overcome. After the outbreak of war China lost 
practically all of the few blast fnmaces alie possessed, but by dint 
of hard work la new furnaces have been set up in the interior, most 
of them working at full capacity to meet military and industrial 
needs. Several of these furmces are using machinery removed from 
iron and Steel works in vulnerable places. The essential parts of the 
Hanyang Ironworks in Hupeh, weigliing about 40,000 tons, were 
removed to Szechwan and reinstalled in Chungking. It is now 
producing pig iron, iron castings, and steel for the ukc of arsenals. 
The total production of these modem plants was estimated at 15,000 
tons of pig iron in 1940. 

The Government attached considerable importance to native iron 
production, and created a native iron cnntrol bureau in 1940. The 
latter organizes the collection of native ore and allocates the iron 
output of local furnaces between military and industrial uses. In 
300,000 tons of iron ore were produced by native mines in the 
interior provinces. Thia yielded about 100,000 tons of pig iron, 
of which approximately one-third came from Szechwan and tlic 
remainder from Shensi, Yunnan, and Hunan. 

The steel industry ia atill in the early stages of development, but 
some progreaa lias been made. The National Resources Commission 
has act up tWO steel-making plants, one in Chungking and llic other 
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in Kimming, and hzs also under construction a special iron-sme1tin|r 
plant producing pure iron by the direct treatment of ore. The 
product^ known as sponge iron, may be resmelted and converted into 
high-grade steel to meet the requirements of war industries. No 
sLatistics of production are avaibblop though it has been stated that 
the output of steel by govemmentHiiwned sicol wcirka in the first 
half of 194^ throe times the entire 1941 figure^ 

Non-J'^ous Metals. Most of the non-ferrous metal workinga w^erc 
nationaloed when war broke out m 1937* and their admini.^tration 
was entrusted to the National Rc^urues Commission^ The latter 
has oatablisshed four independent offices for the Control and export 
of tungsten, antimony^ tin, and mercury respectively. These minerals 
have formed an important part of China’s export trade^ and have 
been used to pay for wnr materials and foreign loans, llieir export 
has been reduced since the Burma Road was cut, but China has 
continued to sent minerals to America by air transport, and to tin: 
Soviet Union panly via India and partly vk Sinkkng. 

Statistics released by Uic Mhn^tiy of Economic Affairs show that, 
with 1940 3 s the base period, the index figures of the production 
of mercury were 131 m 1941, and 200 in 1942, and of tungsten 130 
in 1941, and 139 in 1942. An official estimate of the world output 
of tungsten in 1942 is as follow's: 

Eiiimated IVartil FTfuIuetion of Tungsten Or^j 1942 {thousands 
of metric tom) 
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The index fignrea of antimony, however, were reduced to 8S in 
1941, and to 86 in !94a. The Government began to bring tin under 
Bbite oontrnl in 1939, and purchased a large amount in the following 
year. The prodncuon of tin in 194^ was, therefore, abnurmally 
high; it was greatly reduced in 1941 and 194a, the index figures 
being 42 and 52 respectively. 

The export of mineral products suffered serious declines following 
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the outbreak of the Pacific war in December 1941. With 1940 as 
tliL- base period, the index numbers of the export of tuogsten were 
ic;o in ly+r. but were redueed ta 97 in r94:i; those of tin w^ere 106 in 
1941, but they slumped to 75 in 194:1, while those of antimony were 
only 14 in 1941 and 2 in 1942. 

Since the outbreak nf wTir magnesiuni and aluminium have rapidly 
become metals of vital importance. Among the raw materials from 
which liiese metals are extraoLod magnesite and bauxite are the most 
important. China has the largest magnesite reserves in the w^orld, 
but these are located in Liaoning^ and were undeveloped until the 
japoiiese began to exploit them after the occtipation of Manchuria. 
The most important bauxite deposits are a iso in Liaoning^ hut there 
ore considemble reserv'es in Shantung* I^ansu^ and Yunnan, the latter 
of which are being developed by the Natioual Government. In 
addition to the production of mctallie magnesium and aluminium, 
magnesite and bauxite are used for making firebrick, flux, and 
magnesium and aluminium salts. "l‘he development of tliese deposits 
should» therefore, prove very valuable to post-war China* 
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CONDITIONS UP TO 1937 
The Traditional Industries 

Before discussing the factors which have facilitated or retarded the 
process of modem industrlalkation, it is necessary to survey the 
development of native industry. Prior to the nineteenth century 
China had achieved a highly organized social and economic system; 
and self contained and self-sufficient, her rulers desired no contact 
with the western nations. The well-known reply of the emperor 
Ch’ien Lung to Lord Macartney's request for trading facilities in 1793 
throws light on the prevailing conditions : ** As your Ambassador 
can see for himself, we possess all things. I set no value on objects 
strange or ingenious, and have no use for your country’s manu¬ 
factures.*’ This reply had more economic justification than the 
British were willing to admit. China had long possessed important 
industries which provided most of her basic needs. The technique 
and organization were characterized by the prevalence of crafts¬ 
men and merchant-employers, using little capital and labour- The 
independent handicraftsmen, with their patience and dexterity and 
their unusual gift for producing goods of high quality, were an 
important economic factor for centuries. When Marco Polo visited 
Hangchow in the thirteenth century he recorded that there were 
some 12,000 workshops in that city with twelve to forty workers 
each. The products of these craftsmen included porcelain, jade, 
lacquer, woodwork, and silk, in all of which were embodied the 
skill and experience of centuries. Chinese silks have been renowned 
since classical times, and were in great demand among European 
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merchants. The knowledge of cotton growing and spinning spread 
into the country in the eighth century, and the new fabric was admir¬ 
ably suited for the clothing of the peasant population. The cotton 
cloth, known as nankeen, was finer than that produced by western 
looms. The production of pottery and porcelain has also a long 
and renowned history. Kingtechen was very famous for its porce¬ 
lain, and examples of its pottery are still kept in the museums. 
Closely related to the potters’ art was that of tile-making and glazing, 
and the Imperial kilns were established south-west of Peiping 



Fig. 32, Weflvmg 

Based on a reproduction of a Chinee engraving in Sion, J,, G^agraphit UniverseUe, 
tome k (Asie dts Mmssons)t premiere partie, p, 163 (Parie, 192S), 


(Peking) to produce roofing and decorative tiles for the palaces. 
The smelting and working of metals also goes far back in Chinese 
history (Plate 38). 

Away from the towns the handicrafts of the peasant families have 
always been important, and during periods of enforced winter leisure 
the men do carpentry and masoniy^ and the women spin and sew. 
These handicrafts, based on home labour and the use of local raw 
material, represent a traditional and primitive form of production, 
the very simplicity of which has been a deterrent to technical im¬ 
provement (Fig. 32). 

But towards the end of the nineteenth century China’s long 
period of economic isolation was drawing to its close, and the Treaty 
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of Nanking (1842) had opened the gates of the Celestial Empire to 
trade and commerce. In spite of this, native industry persisted, 
small in scale and domestic in character^ and the development of 
modern industry was left mainly to the initiative of the western 
Powers. 

Factors affecting Modern Industrial Development 

China enjoys adequate bases for industrial development in her 
mineral and agricultural resources and in her unlimited supply of 
labour, which has a long tradition of craftsmanship. On the other 
hand she has been deficient in capital, in trained technicians, and in 
organizing skill, all of which have been largely supplied from out* 
side. Accordingly, the enterprise and initiative of foreign powers 
has been a factor of the greatest importance in the establishment 
and continued operation of manufacturing industries in China. 

The Phyncal Environment 

Mineral Wealth. The leading mineral resources needed for in¬ 
dustrialization are coal, iron, petroleum, and copper. Coal, petro¬ 
leum, and copper are essential for the generation and transmission 
of motive power, while iron supplies the basic mineral for machine 
civilization. As was shown in the broad review of mineral wealth 
(see pp. 84-105) China has moderate reserves of coking coal, limited 
supplies of iron-ore, and insignificant resources of petroleum and 
copper. These deficiencies necessarily limit the scope of industrial 
development. All the great industrial regions of the world such as 
the Ruhr-Lorraine complex, eastern North America, and Great 
Britain have as their basis large supplies of power and iron-ore. 
China does not possess these advantages to an equal extent, and the 
growth of a metallurgical industry of similar dimensions seems 
unlikely. 

Agricultural Wealth. Although a large proportion of the land has 
been reserved for food production, cash crops (among them cotton, 
tea, and tobacco) have increased in importance, and as greater agri¬ 
cultural specialization becomes possible, they will act more and more 
as feeders of secondary industry. The greatest handicap has been 
the sporadic, uncertain, and unorganized nature of production. Raw 
materials—for example, cotton and wool—have often reached the 
markets in a most unsatisfactory condition, and there has been an 
urgent need for grading or standardization. Moreover, agriculture 
has been out of touch with the requirements of industry, and greater 
GH (China Proper III) 9 
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co-ordination between the two branches of production was necessary. 
It is only in recent years, since the Government has embarked upon 
a policy of economic control, that administrative apparatus has come 
into existence which may permit the co-ordination of agricultural 
with industrial development. 

The Human Environment 

Labour. The initial advantage which China possessed in the 
patience and industry of her workers was partially offset by the 
general social environment centred on the family system. The latter 
retains an economic significance which bears directly upon the 
question of industrialization. The family tie is extremely strong 
in China, and has tended to limit the development of individuality 
and initiative. People many young, and are tied down with domestic 
responsibilities at an early age. The stability of the family unit is 
thus given a firm foundation, and the spirit of adventure which is 
so indispensible in a modem capitalistic society is absent. It is 
noticeable, however, that the Chinese who have gone to British 
Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies are more enterprising and 
show greater initiative. Whilst the family system has had certain 
beneficial results it has tended to encourage economic dependence 
or ‘ family communism/ under which the more successful members 
have been expected to help to support directly or Indirectly the less 
fortunate. This has had many social advantages, but is liable to 
abuse, and has tended to discourage originality and individual 
experiment. 

The long tradition of craftsmanship is a favourable factor for 
industrialization, though it may not be easily adapted to the modem 
factory technique. China has the advantage of abimdant and skilful 
labour, and in the future may be able to meet the requirements of 
consumers for variety and quality in an era of mass production and 
uniformity. On the other hand, it has often been contended that 
the handicraftsman has shown no particular aptitude for factory 
work, and an astute English economic expert has remarked on 
“ the curious contrast between the slovenliness of Chinese workman¬ 
ship on western patterns—windows that will not open and doors 
that will not shut—and the admirable fitness and precision of the 
wares which it makes by methods native to its genius to meet the 
needs of common life/* ^ 

The problem of labour supply has existed for many years. The 

^ Tawney, R. H., Land and Labour in China, p.114 (London, 1931). 



Phre 41. Ll-viJ imd Jnl^myny smelting plant, Chan^«-h^ 
lFiipi>rlimt res^jurees of kad Emd antimony near Chanij^Eii prio\-ide the orw for this works. 



Plate 4=. Brine wells^ Szechwan 

Tzeljutsing U the thief cenrne of the Szechwan hrJne difiitrict abo vol. J’late 41). 






Plate 43* S^It pan, eastern Kiangsu 
A view of a salt pan with the dry salt ready for raking* 



Plate 44, Yuncheng salt lake, southern Shansi 
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Chinese worker, primarily an agriculturalist, does nut poss^ the 
skill required for the uperation of complicated machines and itistm- 
ments purchased from abroad. Moreover, accustoined as he ia to 
the tradifiona of guild or domestic industries, he ladts the discipline 
is th^ inevilsible accompaniment cf the factory system. The 
ports—for example, Canton and Shanghai—where modem industry 
li«t developed were faced with thU difiiculty and took several 
decades to build up an adeciuate labour reserve, which Other centres 
came to regard as a source of supply, MiMownera in Tientsin and 
Tsingtao in North China, who rccnjited factory labour from these 
cities in the south, induced workers to move from one [Victory to 
another by offering travel, dormitory, and other facilities, nie 
increase in skilled personnel was, however, slow, and on the eve of 
the Sino-japanese war the number of industrial workers m the whole 
of the country did not exceed two millions. Since i937 
these have rnigrated to industrial centres in the interior, and they 
prnvide A nucleus through which a new army of industrial labour is 
being trained. The number immediately available for factory em¬ 
ployment is inevitably small, and the problem of skilled labour, m 
spite of recent developments, remains a factor limiting industrial 

One of the prerequisites of industrialization is the 
possession of capital, but China’s resources in this respect have h«n 
Ixtremcly meagre. In the countries of the west particularly Eng¬ 
land, a remarkable expansion in foreign trade from the 
century onwards resulted in an accumubtion of capital which funned 
a sound basis for industrial development. Tn Cliina foreign trade 
was negligibk when oom|arcd with her enormous population, and 
any capital which w-as available was invested m land and beame 
Immobile. The lack of capital was also partly a consequence of the 
family cusstoni of equal inheritance among the def^dants, which 
brings about the more even distribution of wedth and prevents 
the Lrumulation of the large aggregations ^hich cl^c 

terized the growth of industry m the west. The joint-stock sj stern, 
with its immense possibilities for the exploitation of economic 
fcsourcea, was not easily adapted to this social environment In 
consequence, there has always been an lirgenl need for capital, not 
only for industry but for agriculiurc, for transport and communica¬ 
tions. for mines and power, and for aU the exacting ^ 

the present time. Taking the country as a whole there has n«er 
been any net annual surplus of real income, and at present it can 
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provide only a very small proportion of the capital necessary for 
modernization* The alternatives have been either to limit economic 
reconstruction or to borrow from abroad. 

Managerial Personnel. Scarcity of managerial capacity has been 
no less urgent than the lack of capital. In England the early managers 
of factories were often successful merchants engaged in foreign trade, 
but in China this class was not numerous, and where large fortunes 
were made, as in Canton, they were usually spent on the acquisition 
of land. In the early years of modem industrialization, key mana¬ 
gerial positions were therefore filled by Europeans, while less 
important ones were occupied by petty Chinese bureaucrats who had 
no real business ability. In the course of time some of these bureau¬ 
crats accumulated wealth, left the factories, and organized new enter¬ 
prises of their own* Meanwhile foreign-controlled concerns con¬ 
tinued to employ Chinese assistants because of the language difficulty. 
These assistants, commonly known as compradores^ also acquired 
knowledge and experience of factory organization from their foreign 
superiors. It was from these three groups, namely, foreigners, 
bureaucrats, and compradores^ that managers for early Chinese 
industrial ventures were recruited. 

Later on other sources of supply were added. Overseas Chinese 
who had made their fortunes in foreign countries returned home and 
established new industrial undertakings of their own. As the need 
for trained personnel became more pressing the Chinese govern¬ 
ment, at first at its own expense, but after 1908 through Boxer 
Indemnity Funds returned by the United States and later by Great 
Britain and other countries, began to send its students abroad for 
advanced studies in the sciences* Just before the present war the 
Nanking government, under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
availed itself of the services of various technical experts in state 
enterprises engaged in the production of minerals, iron and steel, 
machinery, and electrical apparatus* But in recent years the most 
important source has been the Chinese colleges and universities, 
which have trained considerable numbers of graduates for active 
industrial service. 

The Foreign Powers 

As a result of the considerations outlined above, industrialization 
did not come spontaneously and as the outcome of economic evolution, 
but was due primarily to foreign enterprise and initiative. In the 
nineteenth century the Great Powers, increasing their pressure upon 
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China, succeeded in obtaining a number of trading concessions. 
From the time of the Treaties of Nanking (1842) and Tientsin (1858) 
China lost her right to determine import and export tariff rates except 
by agreement with the Treaty Powers, Then, after the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Shimonoseki with Japan in 1895, Japan obtained 
the right to erect factories in the treaty ports and open cities, and this 
concession, through the operation of ‘ the most favoured nation' 
clause, has passed on to other nations. 

The foreign concerns which were soon set up enjoyed superior 
advantages over the Chinese. They had stronger financial backing, 
easier access to shipping facilities, and relative freedom from illegal 
exactions by local and provincial war-lords. Early industry was, 
therefore, largely a foreign creation dependent upon western capital 
for its growth. The dominant role played by western capital con¬ 
tinued to be the outstanding characteristic of China’s industrial 
structure right up to the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war. In 
1937, for example, foreign-controlled mines supplied about half of 
China’s total production of coal. Most of the iron mines were 
controlled by the Japanese, and practically the entire output was 
exported to Japan. Foreign interests were also conspicuous in the 
cotton industry and in shipping, and supplied a substantial share 
of the capital in tobacco factories, oil mills, and other important 
enterprises. A large proportion of the external trade of the country 
was in the hands of foreign merchants, while railway construction 
had been almost entirely financed by foreign capitalists. A weU- 
known Chinese authority gives the position before the outbreak of 
the present war: 

“ To-day, after a period of eight years, modem industrial capital 
amounts to only 3,808 million dollars (pre-war value, approximately 
equivalent to 1-3 billion United States currency), which, estimated 
on the basis of a population of 450 millions, gives a per capita share 
of less than nine dollars. It must also be noted that small as the 
total industrial capital is, the share for domestic capital reaches only 
987 million dollars or 26 per cent.; the rest, 2,821 million dollars, 
or 74 per cent,, being foreign capital invested in China.” ^ 

The rise and development of modem industry have, therefore, 
been fortuitous and haphazard compared with many countries, 
particularly Japan, and have not been subjected to co-ordinated 
control. To some extent it was undoubtedly manipulated to meet 

^ Fong, H. D., ‘ The Prospects for China*8 Industrialkation/ Pacijic Affairs^ 
voL XV, p. 45 (New York, 1942)* 
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the requirements of external commerce, and became concentrated 
in the treaty ports, and up the Yangtze river at points accessible to 
steam navigation. Within these favoured areas the Powers combined 
foreign administrative ability and capital with cheap labour to build 
up strong secondary industries. They also derived benefits from 
the influx of Chinese population and wealth seeking security from 
the political anarchy which prevailed over the rest of the country. 
The total effect was that the spirit of western industrialism was 
transplanted to the eastern seaboard, and in just over one genera¬ 
tion ‘ a modem fringe was stitched along the hem of the ancient 
garment ’ of Chinese civilization. 

Industrial Evolution 

Modem industry in China has gone through certain definite phases 
of evolution. Prior to the establishment of the National Government 
(1928) its growth was strictly limited, and, with the exception of 
Hankow, the whole of the great hinterland remained practically un¬ 
touched by modem influences. The setting up of a strong central 
authority in 1928 permitted the Chinese to pursue a more rigorous 
policy, and the Government itself began to stimulate and regulate 
industrial activity. Since 1937 this tendency has accelerated, as the 
need to build up strong national defence industries has become more 
urgent- There has been an intensive development of Government 
enterprise, and a large amount of state control and guidance of private 
business. 

Modem Industry^ i89C>”i928 

Before 1890 large-scale industry did not really exist in China, 
with the exception of two or three power-driven factories which had 
been constructed by the Chinese, Of these the cotton weaving mill 
set up in Shanghai by Li Hung-chang was perhaps the most note¬ 
worthy. After 1895 industry developed steadily, and the first foreign- 
owned mills to be established under the Treaty of Shimonoseki were 
started in Shanghai by British, German, and American interests- 
Although the foreign element predominated during these early years, 
industrial activity had a dual aspect^—^western and Chinese factories 
existed side by side. Native-owned concerns began to develop first 
in the cotton industry, and then both Chinese and foreign capital 
branched out into new fields such as flour and oil milling, the manu¬ 
facture of soap, candles, glass, matches, and cigarettes, and other 
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light induatrlca. Many Chinese capitalists, how^vetp were too weak 
financially acid too ifiespiirienced to hold thcii own with the Strongly 
organized foreign concernSp and w'erc compelled to act as eompradares 
or middlemen- The pace of indusmah^ation remained very slow 
and even in 191O1 so far as La known^ there were only 4^5^^ miles 
of railw-ay^ 26 Cotton millSr and 31 modem flour mills in the whole 
of the country^ 

The war of 1914-18^ by cutting nff foreign supplies^ gave native 
producers, especially the cotton millowTiers, almost a complete 
though temporary monopoly of the home market. During this 
period Shanghai and Tientsin became the chief industrial centres, 
and many industries show'ed a rapid e^epansion both in production 
and trade. Between 1913 and 1930 the number of cotton spindles 
increased by 270 per eent.^ silk exports by bo per cent.. Coal output 
by ^9 per cent,^ W'hUe that of iron-ore was nearly doubled. There 
waK an excess of exports over imports for the only time in the history 
of China^s foreign trade relations. 

'riiis period did not result in the establishment of many large- 
scale nr heavy Ladustrkl enterprises. Chinese manufactures continued 
to be confined to secondary industrios, urganiaed on a small scale 
and retaining many handicraft characteristics. Much of the industrial 
de^'elopment which did occur, particularly dial in die cotton industry, 
was financed with foreign capital. After the cessation of hostilities 
in 19iS a period of prolonged depression began, many factories 
suspended operations, and some were sold to Japanese Interests. 
The competition of the latter for control over China^s economic 
iraources became stronger. An unfavourable economic situation 
was worsened by tlic continuous internal disorder and political 
instability w^hich prevailed during these years- Industrial production 
ccmtinued lo grow, but on a much reduced scale. The output of cod 
in 1929 was 78 per cent, higher tliau in 1913^ railway mileage liad 
grow^n by approximately 33 per cent., and motor rmds, which had 
hardly existed before 1920, had been considerably e]ictended. The 
development of machine production was indicated by the increase 
of the imports of machinery and raw cotton, and in tlie number 
of cotton milb and factories. 

In apiie of these acliievements, modem industridization had hardly 
begun in China when the National Goveriunent came into power in 
igzK except in a few favoured cities along the eastern seaboard. 
In cotton spinning, the industry in which modemi^ation had made 
the greatest progress, she liad fewer miUs than England possessed 
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in 179s T and her output of coal equalled the production of that 
country in 1S20. Industfialization had been uncontrolled^ ^maLL in 
Hcaick and had been impeded by internal dissnrdcrp by the hniding 
of key positions by foreign interestSp and by the absence of a strong 
central authority in the country. 

InJtislTy undrr the Nutionid 1928-37 

In 192S the National Govemment set about formulating a policy 
for industry^ and in this the authorities were aided hy their gain 
of tariff autonomy which enabled them for the first time to provide 
their infant industries with some measure of tariff protection. Their 
piolicy did nut, as aumc feared, envisage the cainatruction of a socialist 
economy^ but allowed individual initiative the same freedom as in 
otlicr capitalist countries. "I'he progressive deterioration in the 
international situation^ combined with the increased likelihood of an 
early clash vrith Japan, however, brought about a modification of 
their prtignimme, and government enterpriae began to emerge as a 
major programme. The invasion of Manchuria in 193ip and the 
disastrous Yangtze floods in the same year further encouraged the 
active participatiun of the Btatc in eennomiq affaiin^ 

In its policy of industrial control the Govemment was concerned 
primarily with lieavy rather than light indiiatry^ though wherever 
possible it tried to bring about a revival in the latter. The broad 
outlines of this policy, which had their origins in certajn proposals 
made by Dr Bun Yat-seup consisted of the operation In principle 
by the State itself of the heavier industries, leaving to private initiative 
aU othcja except those declared to be State monopolies or which 
w-erc deemed to be of strategic importance. In addition the Govern¬ 
ment set out to collaborate with private finance ki tlie eatablbhmcnt 
of new enterpriaLa,i and undertook the active promotion of home 
industries in competition vrith imports from abroad. 

The trend towards government control in industry was further 
shown hy the setting up of the Cotton Industry Commission (1933)^ 
and the Seriailtural Improvement Commission (1934) for the re¬ 
habilitation of the most important branches of China'a inudcm 
iiiduatiy. Subsequently the Ministry of Industry initiated the Three 
Year Plan for the industrial development of the Yangtze valley, and 
more specifically for the crectifin of a government machine shop 
and alcohol factory at Shanghai^ and an ammonium sulphate factory 
in Piikow (Plate 53). 

The step of greatost importance^ however^ was the formation of 
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the National Resources Commission in 1932 in response to the public 
demand for a strong national defence policy^ This body succeeded 
in building up an effective organization^ staffed by the best trained 
technical experts China had ever had, and in preparing a far-reaching 
programme for the development of heavy industries. From Novem¬ 
ber 1932 to March 1935 it devoted itself exclusively to research and 
planning, and in the latter year was placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Military Affairs Commission. By July 1936 preparation was in 
an advanced stage, and work on the Three Year Plan commenced in 
the three Yangtze provinces of Kiangsu, Hunan, and Hupeh. The 
first concrete steps included the nationalization of tungsten, iron, and 
antimony^ the construction of tw^o big steel plants, the opening of 
two coal mines and three copper refineries, and the establishment 
of machine shops for the production of mechanical instruments. 
The development of electrical supply was also considered, but no 
final decision had been reached before the outbreak of the war. 

In spite of the large number and ambitious character of the pro¬ 
jects involved, little had been done to implement the various pro¬ 
visions of the Three Year Plan by early 1937. At that time it was 
still correct to say that China had no really important national 
industries. Such modem industries as had developed were almost 
exclusively light industries, with textiles occupying the dominant 
position. Basic industries such as iron and steel, apart from those 
developed by the Japanese in Manchuria, had made little or no 
progress, and even in light industries China was dependent upon 
imports for between 50 per cent, and 70 per cent, of her require¬ 
ments. Factories in the coastal cities, controlled by foreigners and 
Chinese merchants under foreign influence, have been called " in¬ 
dustries in China * rather than Chinese industries. It was only 
after the outbreak of hostilities that Chinese industries were devel¬ 
oped in accordance with the nation's policy of resistance and re¬ 
construction. 


Industrial Regions 

The location of modern industry in China was determined by the 
requirements of external commerce and the existence of foreign 
interests, which were of course confined to the treaty ports. In¬ 
dustrialization was, therefore, largely confined to these ports situated 
on the coast and up the Yangtze valley, where modern commercial 
capitalism was predominant and the influence of the West strongest. 
The provinces concerned—Kwangtung, Kiangsu, Shantung, Hopeh, 
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and Li^ortiitg—contained aver 3 half «f tht mineral industry and 
nearly the whale of the totton-spinnlng, ^ilk-reeling, and oil-pressing 
aciivitie-S. Railways, matnr mads, and telegraphs were Concentrated 
near the ports which handled mo^t of the foreign trade* On the eve 
of the war modem iridubttrLiIi2aLion^ partly as a result of the Govern¬ 
ment's war preparations^ was gradually spreading to hinterland 
regions served by railways and rivers, but remained practically nan- 
existent in the interiar, where traditional liandierafL methods pre¬ 
vailed* 

The location of industry showed tittle direct distributional relation¬ 
ship ta the sources of power and raw materials. *i'he provinces in 
question contained only a small proportion of China'a eoal rcKcrvea, 
though in respect of iron-ore there was a closer correspondence 
between the location of the deposits and industrial development. 
Liaoning, with two-thirds of the total iron-ore reserv^e, was a relatively 
mdustrialized provincet but Rikang, Raechwan, and Chahar, in spite 
of their natural wealth, were little developed. Likewise the coal 
resouTces of Shansi and Shensi remained, as a whole, poorly exploited. 
The failure to develop modem industry near the coal and iron 
deposits may partly account for the slow progress of industrial Lzation 
in China prior to 1937^ 

Before the Smo-Japane^ war it was possible to distinguish six 
industrial regions w^hich were relatively accessible Iti foreign inter¬ 
course, trade, and investment* 

(i) The Y<ingtSFe Dftta 

The most important industrial region in China Pn>per was situated 
in the Yangtze delta within the triangle formed by the towns of 
Nanking^ Shanghai, and Hangchow. Slianghai, the Commercial 
metropolis of the region, owed its prosperity to favourable geographical 
and economic Conditions. Situated at a vital point along the principal 
commercial thoroughfare [if the country^, occupying a central posit icin 
between the north and south, and well served by railway facilities^ it 
became the main outlet for a large, rich hinterland and the principal 
port for the receipt of foreign cotton, manufactured goods, and raw 
materiab (Plates 46, 47, 49, 74-80 and pp. 296-300). 

This regiun acenuiited for a large proportion of CJiina^s industrial 
enterprises, mcluding two-thirds of the textile industry (cotton and 
silk), as well as large power stations and Hour mills, cigarette factories, 
impart and export concerns, and many other large and small industries* 
In Shanghaip before the war, there w^ere some 250,000 w^orkers in 
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large factories^ and another ^50 |Qm in amaller faccorie$ and domestic 
workshops. Ill fact, Shanghai was so important in the economic life 
of China that it hadj according to a survey of the China Institute of 
Ecemomic and Statistical Research in 1933-34, half of all the 

factories in the country which came up to the standard of the Chineae 
factory law. The survey showed that out of a total of 2,435 
factories about 1,200 Avere in Shanghai alone (Fig. 33). 

(2) Southiffm Manchuria 

Liaoning in southern Manchuria ranted after the Yangtze delta 
in respect of trade and manufactures^ but surpassed it in mining. 
It \vaJi die most important centre of heavy industry, and contained 
the famous iron and steel plants of Anshan and Penchihu, the 
Fushiin coal mine (the largest in China), and chemical, cement, and 
other light industrii^. The loss of the area to Japan after 1931 
greatly reduced the prospect of mdustrialization in Chlna^ 

(j) Nmhern Hopeh 

The third great industrial area in north-eastern Flopeh Owed its 
development primarily to its proximity to the sea coast and to the 
focilities of the Ticnisin^Fukow and the Peiplng-Liaoning railways. 
Power resources were drawn from the Kaiping coal mines^ the aecund 
largest in China (including Manchuria)^ while the Peiping-Suiyuan 
railway linked it with the wool-producing districts in the north-west* 

Three main industrial centres had grown up; Tangshan (rear 
Tientsin) with its large element faetory, salt refiiicryi railway shops, 
textile mills, and conning factory ; Chinw^angtao, with the largest 
glass factory in China, and its port which handled the shipment^i 
of coal from the Koiping mines (see p. 4132); and I'ientsLn, the chief 
port and also the lowest textile centre in North China, with many 
factories for the preparation for export of raw materjols, SUch as 
cotton, leather* eggs, and wool* The harbour at Tientsin is un¬ 
satisfactory (see p. 407)1 but its large hinterland, tvhich consisted not 
only of the nortbern part of the plain but also of the north-western 
provinces and Mongolia* assured its rapid growth in tJic modem 
period, 

{4) Eastern Skuntufig 

The fourth major industrial concentmtion w^as m eastern Shantung, 
along ihu Tainan-Tsiiigtao railway, where there were coaUmining 
and iron industries, textile mills, and vegetable oil plants* Tsingtao 
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Plate 47. Riverside po%ver s tat ion, Shanghai 

This plant, operated by the Shanghai Power Co., supplies by far the largest amount of 
electric power in the Greater Shanghai. 


Plate 48. Municipal power station, Canton 

This is one of two plants, serving the Canton area, and operated by a municipaUv controlled 
company. 
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the chief manufacturing town* ond al$o po$sessed one of the best 
liar hours along the north-eastern coast. While it had the advantage 
of a superior harbour to Tientsin^ it suffered the disadvantage of 
being farther from the hinterland, and therefore requiring a longer 
and more expensis^e tail iiauL 

(5) Hun^n attd Hup^k 

China’s most industrialized inland area T^'as locaited in Hunan and 
Hupeh in the triangle betvteen Hankow, Pinghsiang, and Changsha. 
The Wuhan towns of Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchang were parti¬ 
cularly well placed, situated as they were 3t the junction of the 
Yangtze and the Han rivers near the head of ocean navigation, and 
on the important north-south Peiping-Canton iiailway, cumpleted 
In 193&. Of the tliree, Hankow with its bund and foreign concessions 
was regarded as the commercial, Hanyang as the industrial, and 
Wuchang a^ the administrative and intellectual centre (see p. J48). 

I'he moat fsmaiis industrial plant in the region was the Hanyehping 
Coal and Iron Company, the largest iron and steel works in China 
Proper, although in 1937 it had practically ceased to funehun. Hankow 
and Wuchang had ficvenil testik mills and industries for the prepara¬ 
tion of export products such as eggs, tea, cotton, wood-oil, lead, and 
vegetable uila^ while Cltatigsha had textilu factories, flour milts, and 
refineries for non-ferrous metals. 

(6) Tke Delt^ 

The sixth and last industrial centre was situated in the Canton 
delia» principally along the C^nton-Kowloon railway. I'here was 
no heavy industry in this region, and must of the light industrial 
establishmentH, for example the silk filatures, w-erc not of a modern 
character. Canton was the fourth largest commercial focus in China, 
hut its growth as a port had licen stunted by the competition of 
Hong Kong (see p. 254). 

Principal Industries 

The manufacturing industries which had developed prior to die 
Sino-Japanese war were mainly of the light type, neither heavy nor 
basic^ The principal branches were cotton spinning and w^eaving^ 
hosiery knitting, silk reeling, woollen spinning and weaving, flour 
nulling. Oil pressings printing, and cigarette making. Heavy indus¬ 
tries such as iron and steel, machine making, shipbuilding, electric 
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powi:r gencraiion hid, in spite uf the Government's eKfortSr under¬ 
gone only a very gradual and limited expansion. 

The felJowing survey is by no means inclusive of all the manu- 
fecturing enterprises which existed before the Rino-Japanese war. 
But the description of these industries shows that in spite of the more 
active role played by the National Govcniiiien^ the outstandiag 
characteristics of the country's industrial structure remained small- 
scale organizaUDii^ under-capitalization, severe competition from the 
foreign goods and products of foreign concems in China, and the 
absence of large-scale planning in the development of apecLftc 
industries. 

Cott<m hidu$try 

Of all the modem industries eHtablishcd in China before 1937 
cotton textile manufacturing was by far the most important, both 
in terms of the vohinic and value of production and the use of inodem 
mechanized equipment Modem mill? were first set up by foreign 
interesLa after the Treaty of Shimonoseld^ 1895^ but within a short 
time Chinese-owned cxinccms made their appearance, ^’’hc war of 
1914-18, which checked exports from Europe, provided a boom 
period fnr the industry, and between 1915 and 1920 the number 
of cotton mills doubled^ spindlage increased by nearly 50 per cent., 
and the number of looms by more than 200 per cent. During the 
early post-war depression^ howevEr^ a large number of the Chinese 
mills failed or were bought up by the Japanese, who had been rapidly 
extending their hold on the industry since 1914. While the number 
of spindles In Chinese mills increased from 889^000 to 2385,785 
between 1919 and 1933^ hi J apancsG-eentrollcd miUs the number 
increased from 333,000 to 2*098,176* Chinese mills had 7*740 Icxunx 
in 1920 and 20,296 in 1933, w^hile the number in Japanese mills 
increased from i^R6 in 1920 to 19,017 In 1933- During the period 
of the w'orld depression (1929-33) the smaUer^ under-capitalized 
Chinese concerns liad again to give way before the larger capitaliza¬ 
tion and superior equipment of foreign-owned businesses. 

In 1936 the position in the cotton industry was given as follows : 
There were 142 cotton mills in China, of which 93 were owned by 
Chinese, 45 by Japanese, and 4 by Britiah intereata^ the Chinese 
had 41 in Shanghai, zz in Kiangsu, 10 in Hopeh* 7 b Hupeh, 4 m 
Honan, 3 in Cliekkng, 4 in Sliontung, 5 in Shanai, 2 in Shensi, and 
I each in Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hunan, Kmngtung, and Sinkiang ; the 
Japanese had 32 in Shanghai, 9 in Tsingtao, 4 In Tientsin, and 1 in 
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Sphtdlage of Cotton Milk in China 


Year 

Chinese 

Japanese 

British 

Total 

1895 

1900 

190S 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1936 

281,744 

416,056 

484,126 

651,676 

687,964 

i.3S8.5Sa 

2,236,624 

3,39S.792 

2,690,218 

22^432 

149,60S 
149,608 

172,648 

307,048 

540,752 

1,636,156 

1,674,844 

2,159,568 

72.312 

72.312 

97,688 

153.320 

15 3.320 
iS 3 i 320 

153.320 
221,336 

316,488 

637.976 

706,036 

922,012 

1.148.332 

2,032,624 

4,046,100 

4.223.956 

3.071,122 


Source : Lieu, D- K,, The Growth Industrialisation of Shanghm, pp, 421-22 
(Shanghai, 1936), 

Hankow; while the 4 British were in Shanghai. Of the total of 
5,071,122 spindles in China, 2,690,218 (53"o6 per cent) were under 
Chinese control, and 2,159,568 (42*58 per cent.) and 221,336 (4*36 
per cent.) m Japanese and British mills respectively. 

From its beginning cotton manufacturing was highly localized, 
but not necessarily in areas which had the greatest geographical and 
economic advantages. In 1918 nearly 62 per cent, of the total number 
of spindles were in the city of Shanghai, which in 1930 still accounted 
for nearly 57 per cent., followed by Tsingtao (7^88 per cent.), Wuhan 
(7-33 per cent.), and Tientsin (57 per cent.). Although economic 
fectors were important, this distribution was largely conditioned by 
political considerations. The chief attraction was the security and 
freedom from political unrest offered by territories under foreign 
control. The treaty ports were accordingly able to draw to them¬ 
selves a disproportionately large share of the wealth and enterprise 
of China, and became, in nearly every case, centres of both foreign 
and domestic development. They were well placed for the growth 
of foreign enterprise, and the Japanese, in particular, realized the 
advantages of investments in mills in China, where labour was 
cheap, hours of work long, and where saving could be effected 
through exemption from tariff duties. During the thirties the hold 
of the Japanese upon the industry increased, because their stronger 
financial reserves enabled them to withstand the strain of the world 
economic depression more successfully than the smaller, under¬ 
capitalized Chinese concerns (Plates 49, 50). 

When political conditions became more settled after 1933 natural 
economic forces were allowed freer play, and there was a tendency 
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for a widt:r gcugrapliical diffusioa of the mills. Chinese capitalists 
began to set up plants in. the interior instead of confining Lhcir 
activities to the coastal centres. These new mUls, usaaUy located 
nearer to the raw inatcrial and in cln^r touch with the hirge native 
marketp were able to derive buying and transport economies which 
helped diem to hold their own with Japaitesc merchants. Partly as 
“a result of this general trend Shanghai began to lose its dominant 
position in the industry, and in 1955 accounted for only 51 per cent, 
of the totiJ number of spindles in China. The shift of industry to 
less industrialsKcd districts quite pronounced In certain areas, 
such a^ Wuhan and Canton, and in parts of Shantungp Shensi, and 
Honan. Wlieci war broke out Chiucao indu^triaHsbf were planning 
to establish further plants in the provinces of Hunan^ Honan^ Shensi^ 
Yunnan, and Szechwan. 

The impnrtjinec of the cotton industry was clearly reflected in the 
gradual decline in the imports of finished goods into China. From 
1BB5 Lo 1930 cotton goods, including yam, but nut ni%v euttooi 
headed the list of all impnrts in value. But in 1931 this item dropped 
to second placcj in 1932 to third, in 1933 to sbtth, in 1934 to t^velfth, 
and in 393 s to thirteenth. 

Thu drop was due to the mpid development of domesue production 
and to general economic pressure which was making Chilians self- 
sulhciency complete. But expansion was most marked in the foreign 
geciinnsof the industryand imports w^ete to Some extent replaced 
by the products of Japanese and British cuncema In China. On 
ilie other hand, Japan and Britain had been the chief suppliers of 
cotton gouds in the past, and as IS shown by Qtc following table, 
they had to bear the brunt of the decline : 

Jmports Cotton Goods from Gre^it Britain and Jopon 
(ill miilwns of dollars) ^ 



Japan 

DrjUitix 

i$33 

33^i 

ac-n 

i9H 

1 

zo-i 

>»S 

1 15-4 

5’3 

1936 

R’S 

3 a 


Scum: Woodheulp H. G. W. (editor), Chim iW 1939, p. 7a (ShBnptmi, 
^ Eaccpi where Dtherwiu statiKl * doUm * rtfcni to Chlae^ Kiifionul Currenev 
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These domestic developments brought about a greater decline 
in the imports of yam than in finished goods* In 1913, 360 million 
pounds of cotton yam were purchased abroad while 225 million were 
produced in China. By 1924 the import figure had dropped to 
77 million, and home production had reached 590 million; by 
1929 imports were down to 31 imllion, while home production had 
risen to 943 million* Subsequently there was a decline as a result 
of depression to an estimated 882 million pounds in 1936, but of 
this China managed to export 17 million* 

Power weaving developed more slowly than spinning, and it was 
only after 1930 that the increase in the local production of cotton 
cloth brought about a marked decline in purchases from abroad* 
The decline was greatest in the coarse lines in which the local manu¬ 
facturers could most easily compete* After 1930 the decline was 
heavy and progressive, and by 1937 the home market was mainly the 
preserve of Chinese mills though not necessarily Chinese-owned mills. 

Chinese cotton mills also began to make their contribution to 
the export trade. Finished goods constituted about one-eighth of 
China’s exports in value, amounting to over $24,000,000 in 1936, 
an increase of $6,000,000 over the previous year* They were 
exported mainly to Korea, Japan, Manchuria, and to Hong Kong 
(for re-export), while the Netherlands East Indies, Malaya, and 
Egypt provided relatively insignificant markets. 

As was natural in the circumstances the National Government 
paid considerable attention to the most important modem type of 
industry in China. In 1933 the task of rehabilitation was entrusted 
to the Cotton Industry Commission* The Commission was primarily 
concerned with improving the quality of raw cotton, but some 
attention was paid to reform on the industrial side. In collaboration 
with Academia Smica^ the Commission established a national 
laboratory for research in the technology of spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing. In 1935 a set of preliminary standards co\^ermg in detail 
labour, wages, materials, output, and costs involved in spinning and 
weaving operations was prepared and circulated among the mills as 
guiding principles in their management. Unfortunately, these 
promising developments and many others in the planning stage 
were cut short by the outbreak of the war in 1937. 

Knitting Industry 

Small knitting factories were established in China for the manu¬ 
facture of underw’ear and hosieiy in the early years of the present 
GK (Chtna Proper III) 
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century, just before the sm of 1914-18 knitting maE:hjnc3 operated 
by electricity were intrndijced, and new factories were built to utilise 
Kuch machines, while at the same time many old ones also installed 
them in their plants. It is mteresting to note that this industry has 
been almost completely assimilated to the traditional industrial 
aptem. The small size and low COSl of the hosiery knitting maeliii^e 
make it adaptable to the requirement of cottage industries. Prior 
to 1937 many peasant families kept a couple of these madiines and 
knitted hosiery^ for sale to supplement their iinuted incomes. Usually 
knitting factories rented machinea to the pt^i^anta, supplied them with 
yam, and purchased their products at agreed- pricesn ■ The industry 
flourished in tlie neighbourhood of Pinghu, Chekiang^ and around 
FoochoWi in Fukien» There is no informadun of Uie number of 
houaohold workshops engaged, but of organized mills there were, 
in 1935, ^,714 knittiriig mills in Cliina with an annual production 
>^ued at more than $^7,000,000. 

Stik liidmiry 

Next to cotton^ silk is the largest factory industry in the textile 
groupp and in its modem development can be said to date from the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki, 1S95. Before the Sino-Japanese war Shanghai 
was the principal centre^ the number of silk filatures increasing from 
12 in 1895 to 61 in 1916 and 107 m 1930, Wusih was the second 
largest centre of the silk industry In the Yangtze valley and, compared 
with Shanghai, its filatures had lower operating costs and more 
mc^dem types of reels» In Chekiang the filatures were located in 
Hangchow^ Huehow, Kashing, Teching, Haining, and Ilaiyen. 
Namhoi and Shunteh were notable centres in Kwangtung, and there 
w^eto leas important ones in Anhwei, Hupeh* Shantung, Honan* 
Shansik Shensi, and Szechwan. Chefoo was well-known for its 
pongee (from tu&sah silk), but most of the filaLures in Shantung pro¬ 
duced the same kind of silk aa that of Kisngsu and Chekiang. The 
total production of raw silk for 1935 w^ 47tSO0 qurntab, of which 
Kiangsu and Chekiang contributed about 30,000, Kwangtung 13*500 
and Szechwan, Hupeh, and Biiantung 5,000. 

Both the silk-reeling and we-aving industries were very badly hit 
during the world depression, by increasing Japanese competition 
and by the invasion of rayon in the domestic market. In 1934 only 
5 of the T07 silk filaturee in Shanghai were working and the factories 
in Chekiang had almost completely suspended operations. Although 
there was a brief revival in 1935 the situation remained scriouSp 
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since not only the filatures and weaving mills but also the farmers in 
the silkworm raising districts, who relied on their cocoons and hand- 
reeled silk for a half of their income, were also affected. As in the 
case of the cotton industry, the Government’s plans for reconstruction 
were only in the planning stage in 1937- 

Woollen Industry 

The manufacture of woollen piece-goods as a clothing material 
is a relatively recent development in China, Before 1911 the people 
demanded little wool for clothing, and consequently the factories 
which did exist conducted manufacturing on a small scale. After 
1928 a boom took place, and there was a greater realization of the 
importance of the industry. By 1936 there were 8 woollen yam 
factories, 5 in Shanghai and one each in Tientsin, Tatung, and 
Paotow, and about a dozen factories Tp\Tth modem equipment pro¬ 
ducing coarse woollen textiles. Among these were 4 government- 
operated factories, namely those of the Ministry of War at Peiping 
and of the provincial governments at Taiyuan, Kweisui, and Canton. 
They produced in the main only coarse materials, but those at Pei¬ 
ping and Canton were said to be capable of turning out good worsted 
fabrics. There were also some 34 factories engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of ‘ camel hair cloth ’ (fleece lining) mostly in Shanghai, The 
total output of the Chinese-owned mills (about half a million yards 
per annum) was far from sufficient to supply either military or 
civilian requirements, and about 6,000 tons of carded wool and 
yam were imported each year mainly from the United Kingdom 
and Japan (Plate 51)* 

Flour Milling 

Wheat is the principal foodstuff in North China, and its manu¬ 
facture into flour, therefore, forms an industry of the first magnitude. 
The wheat produced in Manchuria is most suitable, that of Shantung 
next, while the production of northern Kiangsu and the Hankow 
area is hard and not well adapted to milling. Before the Sino- 
Japanese war, Tientsin, Tsinan, Shanghai, and Hankow were im¬ 
portant centres primarily because of their advantages as points of 
distribution (Plate 52). 

In 1936 there were 94 modem mills in China nearly all of which 
were Chinese-owned, but theh output by no means covered require¬ 
ments, The deficit was made good chiefly by the production of 
old-fashioned mills and partly by imports from abroad. Except 
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during the period of 1915 to 1921, China’s imports of flour have 
always greatly exceeded her exports, reaching their peak in 1929 
when 7i459i543 quintals were imported mainly from Australia and 
Canada, as against exports of only 16,717 quintals. In later years 
this import surplus was reduced, and in 1936 China imported only 
310,068 quintals while exporting 92,172 quintals. 

Sugar Refining 

In spite of attempts to build up a refining industry only a few 
mills were in operation in 1936. Of these, 6 were in Kwangtung, 
and one each in Kwangsi, Shantung, and Chekiang — the last being 
operated by a co-operative society on a very small scale. In Shan¬ 
tung the Pu Yi Industrial Company had a capacity of 50,000 tons 
annually, but the supply of raw material was inadequate, and the 
output was about 10,000 a year. 

Tobacco Industry 

In 1936 the British American Tobacco Company (B.A.T.) had a 
virtual monopoly of the cigarette-manufacturing industry in China, 
although Japanese companies were beginning to compete in North 


Sales of Chinese and Foreign Cigarettes, 1932-35 {in billions) 


Year 

Total Number 
sold 

From Chinese 
Factories 

From Foreign Factories 
in China 

No* 

Per cent. 

No, 

Per cent. 

193^ 

58-7 

zyg 

407 

34*1 

SS'O 

1933 

88-6 

25^5 



70*9 

1934 

530 

27 9 

527 

247 

469 

193s 

57-4 . 

23*1 

40-3 

34 I 

59-4 

Total , 

1 257-7 

loo'4 

38-9 

155*9 

60 '5 


Source : Chen Han-seng, Indintrial Capital and Chinese Peasants, p. 38 (Shanghai, 

1939)* 


China. The B.A.T. operated large factories in the coastal centres, 
and had its own leaf-baking and leaf-collecting system in the tobacco¬ 
growing areas of the interior. In contrast most Chinese mills were 
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very small establishments, and after a brief period of prosperity 
during the war of 1914-18 the industry began to decline. It has 
always been concentrated in Shanghai, but the number of factories 
in that city dropped from 186 in 1924 to 67 in 1935. 

This decline was not due to any slackening in demand, but to 
the failure of Chinese mills to hold their own against foreign com¬ 
petition. In 1935 approximately 60 per cent, of the cigarettes sold 
in China came from foreign-owned factories or from abroad. In 
1935, as compared with 1934, the market for Chinese cigarettes 
decreased by 18 per cent,^ while that for the products of foreign 
factories in China rose by 37 per cent* 

Iron and Steel Manufacturing 

While smelting furnaces were mostly failures there were a large 
number of foundries and machine shops in China during the period 
under review. The machine shops were usually of small size> 
generally having the founding done by independent foundries. In 
1936 there were 270 machine shops and factories registered under 
the Chinese Factory Act, their size being indicated by the fact that 
their total capitalization consisted of only $3,550,000, A government 
survey, published in the same year, gave a total of 625 machinery 
makers, including the 270 subject to the Factory Act in the industrial 
centres of Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Canton, Hankow, and 
Wusih, Although most of these were smaU and poorly equipped, 
they were able to produce a wide range of simpler types of machinery 
for the textile, printing, flour, tobacco, and rice milling industries. 
Steam and petrol engines were supplied to all industries, while lathes, 
drills, punches, cranes, and pumps had a good market all over the 
country\ The value of machinery produced was estimated at 
$20,000,000 aimually, which, though small, did indicate an increase 
in knowledge of engineering technique which proved invaluable 
when the Sino-Japanese war broke out. 

By 1937 the National Government had also made a start on its 
Three Year Plan for heavy industry. The Central Machine Works, 
at first located in Nanking, was approaching completion* This 
project was made possible by a grant from the Sino-British Boxer 
Indemnity Fund, it being specified that tw'o-thirds of the money 
should be used to buy the necessary machinery from Great Britain. 
Orders had been placed with a German firm for the construction 
of large Government iron and steel works—to be known as the Siang 
River Arsenal—at Chuchow in Hunan ; and in April 1937 an agree- 
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ment coticliided with British mteresbi for the coiiatrucLion of a 
central railway shop in the same area. 

In the discussion of machine works^ tho^ manufacturing electrical 
machinery have nut ao far been included. The largest number of 
such mills were located in Shanghai, where iliey turned out electrical 
generators, motors, fans, StOves, etc* One of the moat sucocssful 
branches of this industry waa the manufacture of electric bulbs. 
In 1936 there were 15 Chinese-owned factorit^a with an estimated 
output of 15,000,000 bulb&iOnd foreign-^controlled nuncuois accounted 
for another 5^000,000. The industry drew* upOD local supplies of 
lead and gloss^ but imported most of its muLal requirements. Since 
Chii^a is tlie chief tungstetl-pfodticmg country* it is considered tliat 
steps should be taken to act up a plant for the manufacture of fila¬ 
ment wire to supply the mdustry, 

Che7ni£al Induslry 

BcfoEc the Sino-Japanese w^ar a beginning bad been made in the 
manufacture of chemical products, but the industry was still relatively 
weak. Heavy acid plants were in operation at Shanghai, Canton, 
and in Honan, Early in 3937 the government-owned synthetic 
nitrogen faciory was opened near Nanking With OH estimated annual 
production of 50*000 tons of sulphate of ammonia. ^I'here liad also 
been a steady increase m alkali production, and China w'as producing 
over half her total requirements. Two sulphuric acid plants and 
two electro-chemical plants in Shanghai supplied a large proportion 
of her consumption of sulphuricp nitric, and hydrochloric acids. 
The twQ sulphuric acid plants could have supplied the whulc require¬ 
ments of Chin^ industry* but Japanese acid found a ready market 
by reason of its low price. Simple dyestuffs were also being manu¬ 
factured, Qiough in comparatively small quanLiLies (Plate 53). 

M^f^k hidtistry 

In 1936 there w^cre about 4s modem match factories in China, 
and a considerable number of small establishments many of whieh 
used no motive powder at all* Large quantities of matches were 
produced, practically covering dumestie needs and aUow'ing of a 
small export to neighlwiuring countries. It was estimated that the 
total annual production was about %o,ooo units of 7*500 boxes 
each. In North Chum the industry received many set-backs after 
193J owing to amuggling activities and cut-throat competition 
among the Chinese themselves. Ey 1935 there were signs of re- 
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Thi^ ftpinninp rrtjll, carpenters' untl mut^iitic of fjrio of tlie mills fiwoE!i;l by tht 

Wing On Tcsfile Manufacturinix Compuny. 



LMate 50, Cotton niiltp Tssflgtao 

An Hcrij! view oF rhe Jup^in Cotton Spinntng Company^j mill at TsirgtnQ, where the 
industry wit* donuflUTcd bv Japuncsc interests. 














Plate 31. Carpet factor%^, Tientsin 

The Nichols Carpet factors.-, the largest in China, at Tientsin, the leading centre of the 
industry. 



Plate Flour mill, Tsinan, Shantung 
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covery after eiforts l^d been made to controJ production and prices 
and place the indimtry on a sounder basis. 

Paper Industry 

in 1936 China possessed i8 modem paper mills, located fur the 
most part in Chekiang and Kiangsiu They were chiefly engaged in 
the production of Chinese paper and cardboard, although die nmiu- 
factinse of foreign types of printing paper was increasing. Howeverj 
China wd& still largely dependent nn imports, and in 1936 her foreign 
purchases amounted to §57^500,000, mainly from Germany, Japan, 
the United'Stales, and Great Britain. Just berore the Sino-Japanese 
war attempts were made to strengthen the industry. The Wench i 
Paper Mills in eastern Chekiang were m pmccbsa of organization hy 
the National Govemment and priy-nte interests^ while the Ku^ang- 
tung Paper Mills at Canton had completed the construction of its 
plant. 

C^i^nt Industry 

China's consumption of cement has been increasing in recent 
years as a result of the extensiye building programini^ of the National 
and provincial governments- In 1934 there were more than a do^n 
modern plants, half of them having a capacity of at least i,ooa 
barrels a day, Tlie Isngcat were of the Chee Hsin Cement Factory 
in Tangshan (Hopeh), the China Portland Cement Company in 
Luntai (Kiangsu)^ the Shanghai Portbnd Cement Works in Lunghwa 
(Kiangsu), and the Hsitsun Cement Works in Canton. Of the mtv 
materials required for the industry, gypsum was imported mainly 
from Germany, while limestone and clay were procured locally. 
The Shanghai Ceinenl Works obtained its supply of limestone from 
it& own mine at Changhing in Chekiang. 

Keen conipetition from abroad^, particularly Japanese dumping of 
cement at extremely low prices, prevented the Chinese companies 
from profiting from this domestic demand. During 1936, however, 
efforts ^^-ere made to improve marketing faciliti<3 and manufacturing 
processes, nirce new plants were established^ several factories 
resumed operations^ and the Cldna Portland Ceincnt Company and 
the Ibitsun Cement Works installed new machinery^ thereby in- 
creasing Lheir productive capacity' from 900,000 to 1,350,000 barrels 
per year. The total productioa of cement hi 1936 was 4^350,000 
barrels, and this was expected to increase to 7,300,000 barreb as 
a i^ult of expanded capacity and the completion of new plants. 
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Porcf-lain Industiy 

Mention must be made of the Kingtechcn potteries in Kiangsi, 
which are among the most outstanding workshops in China, They 
were established in A.II. aoo for the purpose of maniifarturing 
pottery for the Imperial household, and have acquired an inters 
national reputation. In 1936 Kingtecheil had ife furnaces and 
employed 1^0,000 workmen, but at one time in its history it had 
500 furnaces and employed i ,000,000 workmen. The plant has no 
modern machinery of any kind, making it necessaiY' to turn out 
practically every piece of pottery by hand or foot. The kilns number 
in the neighbourhood of too, but they art not all active at the 
timt:, and are heated mostly with straw and wood (Plates 45, 54). 

The execllcnce of Kiangsi porcelain is mainly due to the kaolin 
(China clay) which abounds in the province, particularly near the 
Ruling range (Lu shan), from which it takes its naitie. Kaolin ia 
a decompoKed granite made into paste, and forms an important 
ingredient in the manufacture of all kinda of porcebin. .'klthough 
this conuuodity is not manufactured For expert, China liaa the 
reputation, raw materials, and skill necessary for the development 
of an important ceramic industry. 


WAR-TIME DE\T 7 LOPMENTS, 1937-44 

Industrial Policv 

Although the Japanese invasion found China w'ithout any com¬ 
prehensive plan for mohiliiiation, the urgent need for war-tiiiic 
industnal production has forced her to develop her resources with 
unusual rapidity, and has greatly stimulated the trend towards 
economic cnntrnl. Wbr-time economic control aims Itisl at augment¬ 
ing the productive equipment of the nation and accelerating the 
process of production, and, secondly, at a more efficient utilizatiuii 
of existing equipment and a more purposeful distribution of the 
w-ealth already produced. Government enterprise continues to be 
officially regarded as a means of supplementing private initiative, 
and not as a method of gradually eliminating private ownership and 
sHKializing the economic system. I he declared policy is that State 
activities should be restricted to the following types of enterprise i 
ente^rtses urgently needed by the Government and requiring 
spccialixed management; enterprises too large or difficult to be 
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undertaken by private entrepreneurs', enterprises urgently needed 
for national defence, but offering no prospect of a profit for the 
private investor; and enterprises supplying power and fuel to private 
companies. The growth of government enterprise has, therefore, 
been accompanied by a programme of encouragement and control 
of private business activity, which will lead not to its elimination 
but to its growth. 

State economic policy has been developed to overcome the initial 
reverses suffered at the hands of the Japanese on the industrial front, 
and to build up and strengthen war economy. The outstanding war¬ 
time achievements have been the removal of several hundred factories, 
both government and private, to the interior provinces of Szechwan, 
Yunnan, and Kwangsi, and the western parts of Hunan and Shensi; 
the establishment of new State-owned enterprises in the south-west 
and north-west, including arsenals, electrical undertakings, cement 
works, and alcohol plants; the rapid growth of the industrial co¬ 
operative movement which, in addition to its economic value, has 
a great social significance. 

The creation of industrial bases for heavy and light industries in 
* Free China ’ has helped to bring about an invaluable increase in 
industrial production at a time when China is virtually cut off from 
the outside world and thrown largely on her own resources. The 
position has, nevertheless, become very critical since early 1943, and 
the productivity of industry b declining. The immediate cause of 
the present crisis (1944) is the breakdown of communications, not 
only in China’s supply routes with the outside world, but more 
especblly of the means of transport within her own frontiers. 

To carry out its war-time programme the Government has further 
elaborated its machinery of control. Three bodies—two govern¬ 
mental and one semi-public — are mainly responsible for Increases 
in industrial production; 

(i) The National Resources Commission. This has become the 
chief agency for the operation of government enterprises, especblly 
those concerned with the heavy industries. Its function b defined 
in its organic bw as the promotion and management of basic in¬ 
dustries, important mining enterprbes, and water and electric power 
plants. Its internal organization comprises an industrial bureau, 
a mining bureau, an electrical division, a technical division, an 
economic research division, and a purchasing bureau. 

{2) The Industrial and Mining Adjustment Administration. Set up 
at the beginning of the war as part of the National Military Council, 
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this body was transferred to the Ministsy of Eeoiiomics in January 
1938- It has been primarily euncemed with assisting the removal 
of private industries from the threatened areaa to new bases in - Free 
China/ It has been empowered to provide technical and financial 
aid ; to pkn, supervise^ and direct induairkl and mining enterpriiicii; 
and to carry out a study of investment and other matters relating to 
the use of capital in niining and industrial enterprises. 

(3) Thi: Chinese Ifidustria! Co-^peratk^ Mtjtjement. In the last 
few yean? iho Chinese Industrial Co-operative Moveuient (also known 
sas * C.I.C./ or MndiJHCo") had played m increasingly important 
part ill tlie national war effort. It wss^sponsored in the autumn of 
193S by Dr H. H. Kimgp then President of the Executive Yuan^ 
and has been partly dependent upon government grants. The object 
of the movement is Co construct chains of amall mdustiies using local 
materials to supply manufactured goods necessary to the armies in 
the field, and more generally to the life of tire people under a co¬ 
operative form of industry. The expansion of the movement (see 
p, !S4) has been rapid, and in 194^ there were approximately i,6qo 
lieparate societies with a comhined membership of nearly 23,1000. 

Even in such a movement as * Induaco " the tendency ia towards 
government control, altiiougli this has been resisted by its leaders. 
A number of government spokesmen, however, have taken the 
view that, as part of the national reconstruction programme pro¬ 
moted by the State, the industrLal co-operatives should be managed 
by a centra! organization which should exercise a unifying control 
over the whole mo%^ement. This is sometimes criticized by those 
who hope to see it develop into a demuemtic, popularly controlled 
movement. 

The Transfer of Iki>ustrv 

The grim necessity of war has forced China's leaders to turn their 
attention to the souLh-west and north-weat of their country, and has 
given these areas such a stimulus to economic growth that their de¬ 
velopment is likely to prove of epoch-making importance. Before 
the war Cluna had 3,849 factories^ of w^hich 1,290 were 111 Shanghai 
and only 279 in the hinterland. There were only 33 factories in 
Szechwan, and throughout the interior there was no cement factory, 
alcohol diatlLlery, nor oil refinery. Coal mines and iron mineA, 
which numbered 745 and 33 respectively, were operated by native 
methods on a vety smalt scale. By the end of 19411 aecurding to 
offieLd auurees, there were 1,350 privately owned mdustrial plants 
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scattered throughout ‘ Free China' uRing mechanized potver, in 
addition to the 108 xinita of Iteavy industries under the control and 
direction of the National ResoiiTcea CommissLon of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs. Many industrial projects were being developed, 
and a five year plan of reeonKtruction was already being tnappctl out 
by the Government. A remarkable tmnsformation is therefore 
taking place, and sis ycajs of war have done much tu eliange the 
interior of Clilna from, a medieval to ajuodem economic state. 

This transformation was made necessary by the very serious 
war-time industrial lasses. In the first eighteen months of the war 
Japan occupied nearly all Chuia’s key industrial areas in tiie east 
and captured the greater part of all the modern industrial equipment 
she possessed. The task of the National Government was therefore 
an eatrcmely difficult one, and was aftervvards aggravated by tlie 
Japanese blockade of the sea-coast. All imported machinery and 
imlcrials had to come into China through French liido-Clilna, later 
through Burma, and at the present time mainly by aerial transport 
from India to Kunming. Facilities fur the transport of such 
supplies as machines, tools, and building materialH, and skilled 
labour were comparatively defieient in the w'estem provinces. In 
spite of these difficulties and handicaps the Government had by 
194Z attained substantial sncecBSi in its programme. Since then, 
however, industrial development has been arrested by the excessive 
inflation and the breakdown of communications. The situutJuii 
remains eunfused and this, comhined with the difficulQr of distin- 
gubhing between actual achievements and paper plans in govern¬ 
ment reports, makes the following description of some of tlie main 
changes of nccessit)' extremely general. * 

The remarkable work of the National Resriurces Commission 
(sec p. 139) b seen .at its beat in the migration of factories and their 
redistribution' in tlie interior. As soon as hoatilitics broke out in 
Slianghai in August 1937 It was decided, as far as praetieable, to 
move to Kifer places the numeruua Chinese factories found in the 
vicinity of iliai city and along the Nanking-Shanghai railway. But 
many of these faetorieii had already suffered irreparable losses when 
the Commission began its adraging campaign. Nevcrthclcsa it 
did succeed in moving out over 140 factories from this region, first 
to Hankow and thence to the south-west and north-west. The 
work W'SS later extended to such inland places as Chengchow, Tayeh, 
and the Wuhan area. 

By the end of 1940 the transfer of industry had been largely com- 
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pleted. Altngi-ihcr +52 factories had been rcmavt:d from Shanghai, 
Hankow, and Ichang, and af these 250 were reassembled in S5!eehwan, 
121 in Hunan, 43 in Sheasi> 21 in Kwangsi* and 13 in other proirinces. 
Over 116,000 tons of equipment were transported to th^ west, of 
which a large proportion belonged to the Hanyehping Iron and Steel 
Works in Hanyang, now reinstalled in Chungking. In addition, 
various bodies had organised the transfer of refugees to the interior, 
and by i^i over I2,000 skilled workers Iiad been brought to the 
new centres of industry. 

The total amount of ^Ivaged equipment may not seem large when 
compared w'ith the standards of western industrial countries, yet 
ita traitsfer to areas w^here indnstrial development was non-extstenC 
must be conaidcred of tremendous significance at this time of Lrisia. 
I'he equipment removed represented die most indispensable part 
of a basic industrial set-up for war-time production selected only 
after careful eunsideration of needs and priorities- These factories, 
producing a wide selection of producta for boLli iniLitary and civilian 
requirements, have laid the foundation for war-time industrial 
mobilisation in these provinces. They have markedly accelerated a 
process of ecnrinmie expansion, which under normal circumstances 
would have been delayed and under unfavourable circumstances 
would not hu^ve taken place at alL 

STATIi-OWNED INDUSTRY 

War-time developments in heavy industry have been largely a 
cuntmuatJon of the Three Year Plan worked out by the National 
Resourcca Comniission but inteirupteJ and modilied by the war. 
%\Tien hostiliiies broke out, drastic changes in the plan, which was 
then well under W3y, were called for. The projects in pnicess of 
development, located in the provinces of Hunan, Hupeh, and ILiangsi, 
were soon thrcatciKd by tlic enemy, and many of them had to be 
abandoned or removed to the interior. Since then the National 
Kesources Commission, from bases in the west, haa pushed on its 
programme for the building up of new heavy industrieSn This work 
assumed a vital iuipottance after the outbreak of the Pacific war in 
December 1941, and the cutting of China^s last few remaining lines 
of communication with the outside world. 

Tn 1942 the Commission controlled 41 factories, 43 mines, and 
24 power stations, totalling iq 3 units. The most importsni machinL- 
making factory, ihe Central Machine Works, which w^aa removed 
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from HurRB to Kunming at the outbreak of the war, has been turning 
out boilers, gas engines, and machine tcM>ls, as well as supplying 
equipment to the armed forces. A branch factory of the Central 
Machine Works in Sui, Szechwan, has been operating since Novem¬ 
ber 1941. Several government-owned electrical equipment factories 
have been established, the largest being the Central Electrical Manu¬ 
facturing Works with its main factories at Kunming and Kweilin, 
and subsidiaries in Chungking and Lanchow. The products of 
these factories consist of copper wire, cables, lamp bulbs, motors, 
generators, batteries, etc. The Central Radio Manufacturing Works, 
located in Kweilin with branch factories in Chungking and Kunming, 
manufactures broadcasting receivers and code transmitting and re¬ 
ceiving sets. Another important enterprise is the Central Insulator 
Works, situated at Yuanling, Hunan, with a branch factory at Sui, 
Szechwan. It began production in 1938, turning out both high and 
low tension insulators. 

Private Industry 

The Government also encourages and assists the establishment of 
private industrial enterprises as a means to supplement State-con¬ 
trolled industries, but at the same time has adopted adequate control 
measures. The National Mobilization Act, enforced in May 1942, 
emphasizes the rational distribution of factories to ensure a better 
supply of raw material, labour, power, and markets, and permits 
the exercise of greater control over private factories. Wherever 
possible production standards are to be raised in order to ensure 
economy in raw materials and labour. 

The general position of private industry at the end of 1941 has 
been given as follows. Between one and two thousand factories, 
which include old ones, new ones, and those which have been re¬ 
moved from the east, were scattered throughout * Free China/ 
Most of these factories were concentrated in the Chungking area, 
Hunan ranked second, and Szechwan (excluding Chungking) third. 
Szechwan and Hunan enjoyed their predominant position by virtue 
of their superior communication and transport facilities. Metal¬ 
lurgical factories had been increased from 4 to 87, machine works 
from 37 to 376 units, electrical appliances factories from i to 44, 
chemical works from 78 to 3S0, and spinning and weaving factories 
from 102 to 273. There were 3 cement plants in operation, and 
modem paper mills using machinery for production had increased 
from 3 to 17. 
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A bt«r report, dated May 194^, indicates that there are nearly 
2.000 private factories using mechanical power for production and 
gives the fallowing distributions. 

Geographical Disiribulhit of Privaitly Ozcntd Factories in 
‘ Free China ’ 


Province or Municipality 

No- of Ftfitlorifia 

Chan^ltkiLr 


+ i . . 

584 

(ex£loiiiT>^ j 

3S2 

KwicJchc^w 



. 40 

Yuiuiui 



49 

Kwan^i 



. 173 

Kwan^ni’ 



^ JJ 

Hunui . 


. * P * 

368 

Hupeh . 



9 

Fukien * 


* 1 ^ ■ 


Klnn^jr + 


P i 1 ■ 

Si 

ghe^flAii 


. + 

* J7& 

K:aUAU ~ . 



, 63 

Sik&flg; 



7 



Toml . 

+ 1*915 


Percentage Distribution of Privately Orcned Factories by Industries 
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Machinery 

, z8'55 

Electrical appliance? 

. . - 3^S 

Chemical - . ' 

* . ^ 27 24 

I'cxtilc and clothing * 


Food . . * . 


printiiitf « . i « 

^ . * aSs 

OUicrfl , * * ■ 

. . ' . 3 ^ 


ToLkl . IM-Q 


Soumr ! ChinftM MllUsCry of Informiricm, China Hamibook *937"^^a43> P‘ 44 ^ 
(New YotK 


P!w>v[NciAL Development Corporations 

While the National Resources Commission is in charge of in¬ 
dustrial planning on a national scale, llie proviiicLal govommenta 
ha%e established provincial development corporations for the pur¬ 
pose of exploiting provineiaL resources and assisdiig local industries. 
By 1943 fcinteen provincial development corporations had been 
established. 
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Nflrtit CarpoMLon 

Yeai of 

InuTJKilnitinn 

Capitol 
(in doLLars!} 

Ddi^eld^meiit Cerp^rati-on . 

14^4 

i 5 ,ooo,W 3 

FukJen DtvflapmeniL CoTporauvn . ■ « 

mo 

35 ,QOO,t™ 

Shrti-^i DevcIopTTicni Corporation 

1^40 

lOpOOOpOOO 

Anim ti Dc^i^dopmont Coiporation . , 

1041 

IO,CXW,-wM 

K^anKEi l>evelopmcni Cisrporatkin . 

tfl+l 

30,000,00^ 

Kw^gning Dev'cbpnicia CorpynKiicin 

1441 

40„ooo.OOo 

ICiiAgAi DfiveSopment CorponiiiiMi 

HOT given 

nut given 

Yunnan Enterprise Burrwu . - . 


not given 

tJjKChvun-Siknnu Dc^i?ktpiiient CnrparaiiOil 

mi 

70,000, dOO 

\S^e»t Yumiiiin OcVrk^pinfim Corporatkm . 

! not given 

40,000^000 

Kansu Drveltppnieipt Corprorstinn 


20,000,000 

Hupeh Dcvekipmfcnt Corporation 

wot Kavrii 

1 50,000,000 

Suiyumi r^veUipment CotporitiDll , , ■ 

m* 

■ ^,000,000 

Sikitii^ Develapinfint Corporaiion ^ » i 

nut (;iven 

not given 


Boura : China, vol. *J, p, 4 (Ncvf York. 


Thest: pruvincial authorities have established many factories la 
recent years^ and several of tlieni have mapped out three-year or 
fivc-ycar development plans. The Szechwan government^ for 
example, o^vna 50 industrial plants; the Kweichow Devcloprncnt 
Corporation is operating chemical^ niaehijie, electrical, and cement 
industries; the Kajisu Development Corporation controls some 
30 industrial units. 


Ne\v Industrial. Regions 

At the time of writing (December 1944) all the major industrial 
are.Ls (sec p. 124) are tempomrily lost to the JapancKc- In tlicir place 
new industrial centres are arising in the sotith-west and north-west 
such as Chungking^ ChSngtu^ Kiating, Kunming, Kvveiyang. Kweilin 
(until it« occupation by the Japanese in 1944)? Sianp and Lanchowv 
The south-west and north-Avcst+ which by no means comprise the 
whule of * Free China/ have been selected for economic development 
because they are w'cll away from the dghting zones, they are fairly 
rich in agricultural and mineral resources, and they are relatively 
eaaily accessible to Chungking, 

Within these areas four industrial regiuns exist wdth poientiaUties 
for development, of w^hich two^ in the province of Szechwan, arc 
already undergoing industrialization under Government encourage¬ 
ment, The first is situated in south-eastern Szechwan around Chung¬ 
king; the second in south-western Szechw-an, around Kiating 
(l^shan); the third in Yuniian^ cast of Kunming; and the fourth 
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in Kansu around Lanchow. The major obstacles to the develop¬ 
ment of these industrial regions have been lack of transport faciliti . 
and industrial equipment. 

(i) South-eastern Szechwan 

This is based on tvvo coal fields, one in the valley of Kialing kiang 
flowing southwards into the Yangtze at Chung^g, the m 

Nancl^.-an. south of Chungking, and on the Ctog iron depo its 
in south-eastern Szechwan. The Kialmg coal field, with an estimated 
reserve of 490,000,000 tons, is situated m the five or counties 

(Pa Kian^hin. Kiangpei. Hochow, and Pishan) around Chmg- 
king The deposit is thicker than in most of the odier coal fields in 
this province, and is, therefore, easier to mme, but owing to its 
Mgh^osphorus content it is unsuitable for coking pu^oses 
out special treatment. Most of the pre-war producUon, about 500 000 
tons, was consumed by Chungking. The need to mcrease production 
became urgent after 1938, when a large number of new factories 
were moved into the area. To attain this object the Govemmen 
besides adopting various measures to encourage production by smaU 
private operators, assisted the expansion of the Tienfo Company, 
am of the largest in the coal field, and brought about close co-o^ra- 
tion between this concern and the Chungfu Administration (Pekm 
Syndicate). Equipment from the latter’s coal mines in Honan w^ 
moved into augment that of the Tienfu Company (Plate 30). The 
Nanchwan coal fields have an important advantage over the Kialing 
beds in that they are located nearer to the Chikiang iron reserves. 
Most of the coal reserve is bituminous and high in phosphorus 
content but a deposit of 33,000,000 tons in the Wanshenchang field 
is of gtmd quality and suitable for metallurgical purposes. 

The Chikiang iron deposits are estimated at approximately 
ic 000,000 tons, and possess a high metaUic content of around 
1:4'per cent. At present these beds are worked chiefly with native 
handicraft equipment, and although the limitations of such methods 
are evident, the introduction of modem technique requires time as 
well as large investments of capital. To meet the emergency needs 
of war, the National Resources Commission is operating certain of 
these i^es with modem equipment, and is at the same time encourag¬ 
ing those worked by handier^ methods to increase their production 
wherever possible. 

The availability of coal and iron in adjacent districts is making 
this area the main centre of heavy industry for war-time China. 
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In outlining a plan for the future, a spokesman of the Ministry of 
Economic Affaii^ has suggested that an iron and steel plant should 
be established in the vicinity of the Wanshenchang field, which 
possesses the best of the Nanchwan deposits. In this case Chikiang 
ore could be brought to Wanshenchang for smelting, and the finished 
product would then be transported to Chungking or some other 
centre. on the other hand, coal from the Kiaiing field is to be 
used for smelting Chikiang iron, the location of the steel plant will 
have to be moved farther north, perhaps near Chungking, at the 
confluence of the Kiaiing and Yangtze rivers. Should a major coal 
and iron centre develop in this area it w^ill be essential to construct 
a railway from Chikiang to Chimgking* This would constitute a 
section of a Chungking-Canton railway, which is also necessary 
for the full economic development of the south-west. Such a rail¬ 
way would not only link Kiaiing coal with Chikiang iron, but would 
also connect Nanchwan coal and Chikiang iron with the important 
manufacturing centre around Chungking. 

Chungking is naturally the centre of this industrial region. Situated 
at the intersection of the Yangtze and Kiaiing rivers and surrounded by 
coal fields, it is ideally placed from the point of view of transport and 
power facilities for the location of manufacturing industries. A 
sound basis for such a development has already been laid by the 
transfer of many factories from the coastal cities. As already stated 
Chungking has the largest concentration of factories in * Free China.* 
In addition, a number of small-scale industries engaged in dyeing, 
tanning, weaving, food processing, and in the manufacture of pottery 
and matches are already established there; and the neighbouring 
villages produce such export commodities as tung-oil, bristles, silk 
yarn, and pharmaceutical goods. The establishment of a coal and 
iron centre would provide a powerful stimulus for manufacturing 
development at Chungking, just as the growth of this manufacturing 
area gives a strong impetus to the building of a coal and iron centre 
in south-eastern Szechwan. It seems probable, then, that the 
Chungking-Chikiang-Nanchwan triangle will become the base of the 
first key economic area in the whole western half of China. 

(2) South-western Szechwan 

The second potential industrial area is located around Kiating, 
south of ChOTgtu, where the National Resources Commission is 
considering the possibility of canydng out an experiment in regional 
planned development comparable to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
CH (China Proper III) 
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in the United States. The area, which covers nineteen hsien (Kiating, 
Kiakiang, Kienwei, Huangtan, Pingshan, Shihling, Yiping, Nan- 
shi, Kiangan, Nachi, Luchow, Fushun, Kienlo, Neikiang, Chichung, 
Wei)ruan, Junghsien, Opien, and the municipality of Tzechung), is 
weU populated, and is already a centre for many industries such 
as sugar, salt, paper, silk, matches, pottery, and cotton. 

Situated in the lower valley of the Min kiang and stretching across 
the valley of the Lu ho, which joins the Yangtze at Luchow, 
this area is "well provided with water routes for transport. The main 
water routes are linked with the projected Szechwan-Yunnan rail¬ 
way at the intersection of the Min and Yangtze rivers at Sui. These 
lines of communication are being supplemented by a network of 
highways, with Luchow as the main transhipment centre. When 
these highways and railways are completed, Sui and Luchow will 
become the main transport centres of the south-west. 

The potential power resources here consist of bituminous coal 
and hydro-electric energy. The second largest coal reserve in the 
south-west, next in importance to the Kialihg-Nanchwan complex, 
is situated in the hsien of Kienwei, Kiating, Pingshan, Shihling, 
Huangtan, Weijruan, Junghsien, and Luchow, and is usually knovm 
as the Kienwei field. Although this coal is of good coking quality, 
it cannot be used for metallurgical purposes without special treatment. 
The reserve amounts to 2,400,000,000 tons of low phosphorus con¬ 
tent, but the annual production of 500,000 tons is far short of meet¬ 
ing the current demand, which has greatly increased as a result of 
the war-time expansion of local industries. In order to stimulate 
output, the Government has established an agency to regulate the 
production, transport, marketing, and pricing of coal for use in the 
salt industry. The Kiayang Coal Mining Company has also been 
organized by the National Resources Commission, jointly with the 
Chungfu Administration and other private bodies, for the large-scale 
exploitation of the coal reserves in the Kienwei field. In this way 
a basis for the solution of the power problem in this area seems to 
have been laid, but there are no statistics available to show how 
much coal production has increased. 

There are great potentialities for the development of hydro-electric 
power in this region. The total water-power resources of Szechwan 
have been estimated at 4,600,000 h.p. The largest power site in the 
provmra is the Tung ho site, situated on the western margin of this 
area, with an estimated power reserve of 3,000,000 h.p. The potential 
power of this site, which is comparable in conception to that of the 
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Dnieper in the Ukniini:^ iB iiidicdt^d by Llie fact that the water 
drops approximately 8o ft. over a dtsiance of 5 miles. These water¬ 
power resources cannot be exploited fully because of the large 
initial capital investment required and the difficulty of importing 
hea’vy and expensive equipment. The Government has, how^ever, 
been able to set up a steam-turbine electric powder plant, the Minkiang 
Electric Power House, with a planned maximum capacity of 10^000 
kW, which is now^ able to supply the power requirements of the 
factories in the area. 

The chief weakness of the Kiating industrial region is lack of 
extensive iron-ore deposits of any importance. There are about 
8c liandicraft foundries in Wciyuan hsi^n wtdeh um: the small deposit 
of ore in the neighbourhood to make simple agricultural implements 
for local use. These resources are^ however* insufficient to supply 
an iron and :>Lccl induslr)'; bill it is possible that such an industry 
based on the coal of Kiating and the ore of the Luku deposit, located 
125 miles to the south-west in the district of Mienning in Sikang 
pmvinL-c^ will develop in the fuLiirc. ^inee there is no coal in the 
vicinity of the Luku deposit, the coal of Kiating seems to provide 
its natural complement. It has been suggested that the ore should 
be transported to Sui, tvhere the iron and steel industry for the 
area should be located. At present the Luku deposit b inaccessible, 
but if a railway bniiiching fruni the prupused Yunnan-SjxfehAvan line 
can be built along the cour&e of the Tung ho to coimect the deposit 
with Wutungchaio or Sui* not only the Luku deposit but many 
other resources in this territory can be opened up. 'Die Govern¬ 
ment's present plans, thcreforci call for the development of the 
Kiating area as a light industrbl centre without an iron and steel 
base, but when mure capital resources become available it may rank 
among the most important centres of industry m China, 

'fhe lack of coal in south-western Szechwan is partly oJTset by the 
existence of rich rcsuurees of salt, sugar, paper^ and silk, which 
provide the basb for many important chemical and other manu¬ 
facturing industries. Kspecially since the loss of the coastal salt- 
producing districts much of the salt consumed in " Free China" has 
been supplied by the salt w ells of thb region. The consumpUon 
of salt is likely to increase w'itli die development of chemical industries. 
The foundation for such a development has been laid by the transfer 
of the Jungli Company and the Chiu Ta Company from North Cliina 
to this part of Szechwan. 

"i'hc Kiating area produces over one-third of the cane sugar of the 
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provincjc, and one-sixth of the totiil production of all China. The 
three chief sugar-producing hsim (Chichung, Neikiang, and FuRhun) 
have yielded an average of 700,000 tons of cane .mnually during 
recent years. But old methods uf manufacture are used, and the 
average yearly production of sugar has been only 40,000 tons. It is 
estimated tliat the adoption of modern methods would increase this 
production to over 70,000 tons without any increase in the acreage 
tinder cane, and would go far to make the cuuntry self-sufficient 
in sugar requirements. The provincial authorities ate now actively 
engaged in the promotion of the sugar industry, and have organized 
a cane-growing experimental station and set up a sugar factory. 

The development of the sugar industry is desirable fur another 
reason ; sugar molasses are an important raw material in the manu¬ 
facture of alcohol. Until roeently they were wasted, but the Szechwan 
.^cohol Factoiy lias now been established in this area. From 
September to the end of December 1938 it produLxid 6o,ooo gallons 
of alcohol for fuel purposes, which, togellicr with other vegetable 
oils, has contributed to the solution of the serious fuel problem. 

The Kiating area also possesses the raw materials required for 
paper manufacture, and an abundance of technical talent for the 
making of paper by hand. The bamboo of Kiakiang and the 
waste products of the sugar cane can be used for paper-making, 
while the forests of the Tung ho valley provide raw materids for the 
manufacture of paper pulp. ‘Fhe handicraft paper-nuking industry 
mostly cuneentrated in Kiating and Kiaking counties, now pro¬ 
duces about 4,000 tons of paper, which is about one-fourth of the 
total production of the province. China ia now more than ever de¬ 
pendent on the western producing areas, and given proper encourage¬ 
ment the p^spccta of expansion are good. Sevetal mmlem style 
paper mills liavc now been established, and the authorities have also 
taken step toi improve the organization and increase tiie output of 
tiic small handicraft mills. 

In addition to salt, an^. and papnr there atu idik, match, ponety, 
Md c^ron teaule mdeh can be cnlan»d and made more 

pradiictive, i hu 5iitk mdUrbitry has a amsiderable impesrtancun The 

xilk produced, though small in amount, is of fine quality and pro¬ 
vides raw materials for export commodities. Modem silt mills 
which were closed down during the slump of the silk trade after 
1931 ire Haw beuig renp^ned. 

und«™r'S‘T!5^"'i industrial region has. therefore, 

undergone rapid development m the bat few yearn. At the end uf 
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1940 there were 57 factories using inacKine power and empJoying 
more than 30 workers. 19 located in Kiating, m in Weiynan, 8 in 
Sui, 5 in Luchow, 3 each in Ktcnwei and Neikiang, 3 each in 
Nanshi and Taechung, and I each in Chichung, Fushun, Ktangan, 
and Junghsien, lliere were 12 silk factories, 10 electric-power 
houses, 8 match factories, 8 iron foundries, fi pottery shops, 3 silk- 
wieaving establishments, 2 cotton textile mills, and i factory each 
for dyeing, paper-making, soda manufacturing, rice-flour milling, 
the making of cauldrons, alcoholic production, the ttcattnent 0/ coal, 
and the utilization of salt by-praducts. 

(3) Vunttan 

This area has not yet received the attention which has been given 
to &>!cchwan. Based pritnatiiy on Kunming, it produces tin and 
copper, and possesses coal reacrvc.s estimated at 167,000,000 tons. 
The coal deposit in Suanwei Asten in the north-cast of the province 
coiilaiiw about 46,000,000 tons, but it ia inaccessible, and its exploita¬ 
tion will depend upon the development of transport facilities, The 
two Goal hclda most likely to undergo largc-xcale exploitation lie a 
short distance west of Kuniniiig. One is in Yihiang Asien and con¬ 
tains about 17,000,000 tons ; the other, the Rweishan field, located 
in the counties of Lohsi and Lonan contains about 35,000,000 tons. 
But province appears to be poor in iron-ore, and there i$ no 
definite knowledge of extensive deposits. If an important iron and 
steel industry is to develop, Yunnan may have to draw upon the 
Luku deposit in Sikang for raw materials, but before this can be 
done a branch railway line linking Kunming with Mienniivg will 
have to be constructed. Shoukl it be considered preferable to work 
Luku ore in combination with Kiating coal rather than Yunnan 
coal, ilicn the development of heavy industry in Yunnan will depend 
upon whether substantial iron reserves can be found there. 

“1 he south-western parts of Yunnan tiave considerable mincial 
and agricultural resources, but industrial development in the future 
will largely depend upon the completion of the Yiinnan-Burma 
railway. Though coal has been found in many districts through 
which the railway will pass, lignite and peal are mure important, 
but with the exception, of the peat deposit in Tengyueh, alt deposits 
are loo thin to be of much value. Bituminous coal ia worked at 
IpinJong and good quality anthracite has been discuvered at Yun- 
nani. There are limited amounts of iron-ore in Irnen, Muting, 
Changning, Paoshan, and I'engyueh. The proposed railway would 
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also tap the so-called central Yunnan salt wells region in Yenhsing 
and Kwan^ung districts. Not only can the output of salt itself 
be greatly increased, but the rock salt is also rich in saltpetre con- 
taining potassium nitrate, which can be used in making explosives, 
matches, and food preservatives. 

The most promising industries based upon agricultural raw 
materials are flour milling and rape seed and linseed oil milling in 
the north, and sugar manufacturing and linen weaving in the south. 
Mulberry plantations and silk industries, tea plantations and tea¬ 
manufacturing, oil trees like the tung, and certain types of rubber 
and coffee ^e also possibilities. The climate in parts of southern 
Yunnan is ideal for Rowing mulberry trees to rear silkworms, and 
according to an experiment made by the Silkworm-rearing Improve¬ 
ment Institute the silks produced are even superior to those of 
Szechv^n and Chekiang In both (|uality and (Quantity, 


(4) Kansu 


Perhaps because of its proximity to the theatre of military opera¬ 
tions in North China very little attention has been paid to the 
establishment of a coal and iron centre in the north-west, where t h e 
chief interest at the present time is focused on petroleum The 
Government ^s sponsored few projects of reconstruction in the area 
and had not shown much active interest in ascertaining the character 
and extent of its resources. There is a general atmosphere of in- 

aaivity and very few people are promoting productive enterprises 
of any kind. ^ 


The geological formation of Kansu and Tsinghai indicates that 
they should contain considerable coal deposits, whUe there are stated 
to be large deposits of iron-ore in the neighbourhood of Lanchow 
Coal deposits are reported to be especiaUy large round Lanchow near 
which magnesium resources are conveniently located. Provided 

iSfrailways, can be extended, it seems 
that Lanchow will form the logical centre of industrial life in this; 


i area. 


The Industrial Co-operative Movement 

• Industrial Co-operative Movement (C.IC) was 

initiated in direct response to the destructive impact of Sino-Ta~ 
hostilities upon the econoimc life in eastern Chim and the Ymgtze. 

Tientein industries of Shanghai and 

Tientsin had been largely destroyed or seized by the enemy, when 



Plate 53‘ Chemical factor>% Pukow, Kiangsu 
The govemment-cantrolled Yung Lo Ammonia Plant near Nanking, producing synthetic 
nitrogen for the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia. 





Plate 54. Potteries, Kingtechen, Kiangsi 

Kingtechen potteries are over one thousand years old and have a wide reputation for 
porcelain of the best quality. 
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hrg^ numbers of destitute and hnrnelt:Hii pcupk were idling away 
their time in rdjftigcii; camps, the idea of an industrial co-npenitive 
movement found increasing favour among a smalt number of Chinese 
and foreign enthusiastIt \ras believed that auch a movement 
could not only utilise thia pool of labour, but could also induce the 
refugees to move into the hintcrlajid and become self-CODScious, 
self-supporting, and self-respecting citiT^ns. The miaaiun uf the 
C.l.C. is, on the one hand, to build up economic resistance to aggres¬ 
sion by the production of daily ncccHaitics for military and civilian 
reqiiiremonta, and, on the other hand, to help in national recon¬ 
struction by the establiahment of a sound co-operative basis for small 
industries scattered throughout China. 

From the very beginning there has been widespread international 
interest in the C J.C. Promotion commiiiees were formed, first in 
Hong Kong, then in Manila* and later in the United States and 
Great Britain. In the United States, the C.LC. Promotinn Committee 
is a participating organkatiun in the United China Relief , Inc., 
while in Britain plans are being made for a campaign to raise capital 
as well aa money for equipment. 


Growth and Distribution 


I 


li 


The dev'elopment of Indusco (aa tho C.I.C. is soinetimcs called) 
falls into three well-defined stages, namely the planning stage^ then 
rapid expansion, and finally consolidation. After a preliminary' 
period of preparation a plan was w'cjrkod out and submitted to, and 
accepted by, the National Government. The ne^v producers" move¬ 
ment w'ais formally inaugurated in HonJtovv in August 193S under 
the presidericy of Dr H. Kung, whu has long advcrcated tlie 
building up of China's light industry on a small and co-operative 
basis. Technical advice and assistance has been rendered by experts 
of different nationalities. These inclvide Reivi Alley, a New Zealander, 
from the beginning chief adviser to the C J,Cp ; Dr J. B. Tayler 
(English), co-openitive expert of Yenching University and now' head 
of the C.LC. Cemnil Training Institute in Chengtn; Prufesaor 
Louis Smythe and Charles H. Riggs of Nanking University', who have 
given help in training and experimental work ; Frofessor E. R. Lap- 
wood (English), statistical expert and inspector; and Getirge Hogg 
of Oxford, head of the Faoki Baillie Technical School^ and also 
C.I.e. inspector. 

For purposes of pknning the country has been divided into three 
zones of industrial cn-opcralives. 'I'he first zone, in the rear (Szech- 
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wan, Sikang, hthI Yunnan), is for the heavier industries which 
camiMt be mobile and should be as far as possible from the battlu 
line. In this zone the co-operatives are regarded as supplements to 
large-scale mduairy which is in process of being set tip. The second 
zone stretches from Kansu in the north-west in a large arc round the 
fighting line to Fukien in South China, tlere conditions are com¬ 
paratively stable, but the danger of bombing means that industry 
must be as decentralized as possible. This is the main field of work 
for the C.LC., which can if necessary provide a substitute for large- 
scale industry. The third zone of ‘ guerilla' industry i$ composed 
of front line dislricta and even areas behind the Japanese lines. In 
thb zone Indusco is the only instrument of production in Chinese 
liaads, and does much to strengthen the people’s morale and cut 
down their dependence on Japanese goods. These co-operatives 
are smaller and have a higher degrue of mobility than those in the 
other zones. 

In accordance with the general plan a great effort was made to 
bnng about the rapid expansion of the movement. By December 
1939, a little over a j-ear after the first unit, a blacksmith’s co-opera¬ 
tive, bad ^n set up in Paoki in Shensi province, more than 1,000 
^ictjes had been organized. iTie rate of expansion was particu- 
^rly high because of the urgent need to rescue tools and machinciy 
from the threatened areas and to give refugees, especially skilled 
workere, productive employment. The following table ahotvs the 
growth of the movement from December 1938 to June 1943. 
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At tht end of June ig+z there \vere 1.590 Industrial co-opcmdvcs 
with a total membership of 22/3S0 and a comhined monthly output 
of about 524,000,000 in value. Since June 1941 expansion has 
slowed do™ as a result of a deliberate policy of consolidation which 
is believed to be necessary before another big adT-mce can be made. 
Unforeseen difficuItieSp the most serious of which are shortage of 
operating capital and soaring pzict^, liave made this course necessary. 
During the pha^ of consolidation many co-operatives have been 
reorganized or combined m an attempt to improve quality and pri>- 
ductive efficiencyp while in a few caaea societies failing to reach a 
desired standard ha%^e been dissolved^ 

The main concentrations are found in Szechwan, and in the 
north-’west and south-east. The sueicties of Szechwan are most 
numerous around Chungking and Chengtu, but many are now being 
formed in the highlands west of Ch6ngtu and in the neighbouring 
province of Sikang, where there b gold and wool. In the north-west 
co-operatives are well developed in the neighbourhood of Paoki^ 
the regional centre, and the federation system of marketing and 
supply is working aueccsafullyp Notable progress has also been 
made in the front-line provinces of Shansi, Honan. Chekiang, and 
Anhwei. Nearly 200 co-operatives liave been established^ and 
although they are on a mobile or semi-mobile ba$is, they have pro¬ 
vided work for refugees w^ho are fleeing from the enemy {Plate 56), 

Orgam:::atwft 

'rhe directing of the C.I.C. is invested in 86 depute w^hich are 
Rcattered in different parts of ' Free China These depots are 
divided among seven regions! the north-west (Shensi, Kansu. 
Nbighsia, Tsinghai); Chwan-kang (Szechwan, Sikang)^ the south- 
east (Kiangsi, Kivangtung, Fukien) ^ die south-west (Hunan, 
Kvrangsi); Tien-Chien (Yunnan, Kweichow^) • Tsin-Yu (Shansi, 
Honan, Hupeh); Che-Wan (Chekiang, Anhwei), These depots 
are responsible tn the seven regional headqu artery (located in Paoki, 
Chungking, Kanhsicn^ Kweilin^ Kunming, Loyang, and Kinhwa 
respectively), which in mm are responsible to the central head¬ 
quarters in Chungking, 

To form a society at least eeven pei^n^ of adequate technical 
training and skill are required. After a discussion they must draw 
up a plan, which has to be submitted to the C.LC. depnt m that 
locality. When the plan has been accepted and the unit regirtcred 
by the CJ.C., it may then ^pply for all p^issible assistance—fixiancial. 


Classification of CJ,C. hy Indmtries (June 1942) 
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Source i Chinese Ministry of Information, China Handbook 1937-1^43, p. 458 (New York, 1943). 
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technical, or othenvLse. If the co-operative In question requires a 
loan the depot may extend it out of C^I.C. ftinds or introduce the 
co-operative to a bank, in which case the C.tC/s guarantee is usually 
required. No ^^rantce ia demanded fruiu the cia-operativi; for the 
moneys but it is usually explained that the members are collectively 
responsible for the loan capital. 

Machinery' is bought or built, workshops acquiredj and materials 
secured for cash or credit. Goods produced are at first sold in front 
of the vvorkshopj but when there are several units in a town a union 
co-operative marketing system is used. The accounts are kept by 
C. LC. representatives, and profits are divided at the end of the year 
according to the constitution^ usually as follows: reserves, ao-30 
per cent .; contribution to C.I.C., lo per centn; bonus to staff, 
IQ per cent. \ common good fund, 10 per cent.; dividend to members 
and workers^ 4r>-SQ per cent. 

Throughout the system officers are elected, and wages and duties 
fixed by meetings of members and coinniktees chosen by liieiii. 
The rebtinn of the CJ.C. depot to the local unit is one of general 
supervision, direction, and advice. In this respect modern technique 
and machines ate intrcKluced when the opportunity' arisen, and there 
is a drive, wWch is becoming stronger, for the improvement of quality 
and staudardi^atiun. Allot a time tlio societies at each depot arc 
federated, and the federation organizes supply and marketing with 
the help of the C.I.C. It is intended through local lederaiions, then 
regional federations^ and finally a national fedcraLion, that the 
co-operative industnes throughout the country will be linked together 
to make a continuous and integral whole. 

Types 0/ FrodiiCtion 

The co-operative societies are engaged in the manufacture of over 
100 different types of gonda^ which may be broadly classified as 
follows: machine and metal working, miningH textile, chemicaJ, 
foods mlfSp transport, and miscellaneous. Of these Lhc textile co¬ 
operatives, which have to meet large Government demands for 
army equipment^ form the highest proportion, embracing over one- 
third of the total number of societies. Textile units have been estab¬ 
lished to weave^ ispin, knit» to make absorbent cottoup gau^e, 

and to do tailoring. Usually the scale of the individual unit is small, 
but the combined output is Impurtant. In 194^1 f^r example, sur¬ 
gical cotton co-operative? in Paoki achieved a monthly output of 
ifipono pounds, and those in Ksiaoyang (Hunan) over 10,000 pounds. 
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Many of the co-operatives are producing blankets to meet both 
military and civilian needs* Altogether the C.LC, has manufactured 
3,000,000 army blankets for the Ministry of War. 

Mining and machine co-operatives are also growing in importance. 
In May 1940 there were 15 machine shop co-operatives engaged in 
making spinning wheels, looms, and lathes, and machinery needed 
in small-scale industry. Three units in Yungyang (Szechwan) had 
a monthly output of 100 tons of pig iron, A unit in Fung (Shensi) 
has constructed a water-power station generating zq h*p,, which is 
able to produce each year 1,500 spinning wheels, i ,500 weaving looms, 
1,000 wagons with rubber-tyred wooden wheels, 300 noodle machines, 
100 printing machines, and also additional spare parts. Co-operatives 
have also been established in the follo’wmg : tanning, sugar refining, 
rice and flour milling, the manufacture of cigarettes, pens, soap, 
tooth-brushes, and furniture. These facts illustrate the variety and 
extent of industrial co-operative activity. 

Besides the special role they play in industrial production, the 
co-operatives have a great educational value in teaching the people 
co-operation and skill, and in helping to solve difficulties for individual 
members and for the masses as a whole. Every C.I.C, supports 
programmes of general and co-operative education, and in some 
regions young people between 12 and 16 are recruited and specially 
trained as technicians, A noteworthy type of co-operative effort 
are the wounded soldiers* societies, quite numerous in Kiangsi, 
which provide members with a trade together with a sense of security' 
It is considered that they will increase in importance in the future, 
since they point to a way in which large numbers of Chinese veteran 
soldiers can be rehabilitated and put into civilian life again when 
the war is over. 


The Industrial Outlook 

From the preceding survey certain conclusions can now be drawn 
relating to the probable trends and forms of organization of post¬ 
war industnalization. China’s resources for industrial development 
although less abundant than those of the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R.’ 
are nevertheless sufficient to support a moderate programme of 
mdusmalization for a long period. Her labour resources, given 

otSrhf H 'I * On the 

other h^d China lacks capital and managerial and technical personnel 

particularly from the Umted States and Great Britain. Her ability 
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lu indiJKtnaUse, even under the most dlfticulL war-time conditions, 
has been reasonably proved by iho rcTnarkable achievements of 
VFree China ^ in die three fields of agriculturep industiy^ and 
transport. 

Vt^s of CMnese Ecottmnisis 

Leading Chinese economists have tentatively suggested that the 
following principles should be used as a guide in post-w'ar industriaU 
Location. FirsUy^ the two world wars have shown the futility of 
isolation for any country in an age which, because of scientific 
progress and the improvement in the means of transport and Com¬ 
munication^ lias brought all Datinns closer together than ever before* 
An undeveloped China, with its rich natural resources and abundant 
nian-pow'er, w'ouid be a continuaJ invitation to intcmaiiouaJ conflict 
over her controls That this is so lias been well proved by the 
Impcrjalistic rivalry in tlie Far East during the last hundred years. 
In the future China will not rest content with the role assign^ by 
Japan or any other nation iivith similar intentions, that she should 
remain an agricultural country at the mercy of the industrial 
Powders. 

In the second place, internattona] collaboration must take the 
place of internatioiial rivalry in the development of China's resources. 
Chinese industrialization must be SO worked out as tn lessen the 
maladjustment^ in international economie development which have 
contributed in no small measure to the outbreak of the two world 
wars. Eeonumie organization in the modern world has advanced 
ahead of political organization., and the problem in the Far East, 
as in Europe, will be to prevenL a premature political settlement 
obstnieLing the mont appropriate lines of economic devedopment. 
China will have to find her proper place in the world economy, 
especially in the economy of south-eastern x 4 sia* One Chinese 
economist suggests that China, japan, India, and some federation 
or "Lidunesian Union/ comprising French Indo-China, British 
Malaya, Siam, Burma, Netherlands East Indies, and the Philippines 
might be brought within the orbit uf this south-eastern Asiatic 
economyA 

ndrdly, foreign investments w^dl be welcome for post-w^ar in¬ 
dustrialization. on the basis of equal treatment and wHth no infringe¬ 
ment of Chma^s sovereignty. They will be used for the purch^ 

i H. D., Th* Fcif-W^ ^ Ckiira^ p, 77 (WaiihingTnn, 
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uf rapiial goutU as well as for the employment of foreign techiueal 
^nd personnel in wltieh China is at present deficient. 

Ihcae Joam should cany luw interest rates, say 3 per cent, to 5 
jwr cent., for a minimum period of ten or more years, in order to 
facilitate and MSure their repayment. Where advisable, trade agree- 
mente should^ arranged providing for repayment in terms of gtwds 
the production of which China possesses distinct advantages. 
Chinese Iradets^e determined to have an eeonomy in which induLy 
IS balanced with agncuhure, and T. V. Soong declared in August 

^ forthcoming on reasonable 

terms, his Government twuld not shrink from denying the people 

thdr™Lref ^ 

Lastly, a comprehensive survey of China’s reaonrees must be 
earned out if their rational and effective use is to be the primary 

TZ A ^ " the Central Planning Bureau, 

^ W the spring of 1941, drafted a Three Year Programme 
for War-time KeconstrucUon for the period 1942-44. Another 
.mpertarn step was the holding of a Post-War InduttialR^im- 

the auspices uf the .\liuistry 
of Economic Athma m 1943. But an international resour^ 
urvey, earned nut by Chinese and foreign experts. wouS 
bug way to a^rtam the fundamental facts of adna’s reJouf^ 
bus provide a sound basis for post-war development schemes.' 

Lacatton of Induitry 

bo^lT “^^37 “id” chSr‘“"’"- 

Japanese aSJession Th. f unusually vulnerable to 

»£^7y S 3 '“ 

iMdtrs, .nd Ihcy ,« ^olv^tbar ""P"'"”” "> <>>« Mtion', 

^ b. mad« Idste rdlS S 3 '°T’ 

».iui«mcnt, of oodorul dof.3» , T '? 

materials and fuel supplies Fur th ^ Sources of ravr 

indu^n-dl «„„„ wtob'hdv. rfl't 

pruRiment places in the oosi -d.-.,.- • ^ t-nma ivill occupy 

f^ct that extern Ch^. »Sy v 

enjoys advantages over the w-ri Yangtze valley, still 

facilities, and the general level of ee ^”^™Phical location, transport 

to move to the coast, ^ ^ Strong tendency 
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It seems likely that the Chinese government will plan for the 
establishment of further development of seven major industrial 
regions in the post-war period. These will probably be located 
in southern Manchuria, Shansi and western Hopeh, the Yangtze 
delta, Hunan and Hupeh, the Canton delta, south-west China with 
its main centre in south-eastern Szechwan, and north-west China 
based on Lanchow* Southern Manchuria will be the main centre 
of heavy industry in North China, and south-eastern Szechwan in 
West China. 

Organization of Industry 

The principal aim of China’s economic reconstruction will be to 
build up a modem planned economy adequate to meet the needs 
of national defence and to promote the material well-being of the 
people as a whole. No single form of economic organization will 
adequately meet these needs, and different sections of China’s post¬ 
war economy will require different forms of organization. Thus 
industries closely connected with national defence, especially heavy 
industries and those of a monopolistic character will be owned and 
operated by the Government for several reasons. They require a 
large capital investment which private enterprise in China will not 
be in a position to provide for a long time. They are usually risky 
and financially unattractive; yet they are vital to the needs of 
national defence, and cannot be left to develop in an uncontrolled 
manner under conditions of free competition. 

Light industries, on the other hand, may well be developed by 
private capital, both foreign and Chinese. These industries, which 
alone flourished to reasonable extent before the Sino-Japanese war, 
will continue to expand under private enterprise, but with State 
regulation controlling working conditions and related matters. In 
this connection it is emphasized by ofEcial spokesmen that, in spite 
of the increase of State control during the war, government enterprise 
is intended only to supplement private enterprise, and not to bring 
about the nationalization of the economic system as a whole. State 
ownership and private enterprise will each have a role to play in 
the huge task of industrialization. 

The most important section of China’s post-war economy, whether 
agricultural or industrial, will probably be organized along co¬ 
operative lines. Approximately four-fifths of the country’s industrial 
production are derived from small-scale industries carried on by 
farmers in their off-seasons or by urban craftsmen in small workshops. 
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tor this form of dtcentnilEzaTioTi sraall-scale pniduction co-operation 
appears to provide the best hope for improvement. It does not 
interfere unduly with the mode of prMucuon, yet affords peasants 
and ciaftamen alike the advantages of large-scale purchasing, 
financing, and marketing. It also affords the best iiopc of preserving 
the fine tradition of Chinese craftsmanship. 
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Chapter V 
FOREIGN TRADE 


HiTtoriral BadCRUDUEiiJ : ComiiicTCMl folic^* i Biitimcc of Trade t Balance of 
l^cnta : Import T«nle r Estport Trade : Direcliun of Trade : War-time 
Devclqpincuts, 1937-44 ; BiLulEogniphinii Note. 

China’s fortign commerce is not liighly developed, and her share of 
world trade has never been very large, tn 193S, for example. China, 
with approximately a fifth of the world’s poptilation, accounted for 
only one-fifiicth of its foreign trade. With ten times the population 
her foreign trade ivas Iciw than one-sixth of that of the United 
Kingdom, though it has to be remembered that there arc wide 
differences in the liii'calth and the standards of living of the two 
countries. China’s population ia five or six times that of Japan, 
but her foreign trade was less than two-thirds. Compared with 
China. Wwever, Japan is a highly industriaU^ed country, India is 
more suitable for purposes of comparison, since it presents a greater 
sinularity of conditions. Here, although China’s population is much 
larger, her foreign trade was 20 per cent. less. 


Historical Background 

Prior to the nineteenth century China wras almost self-sulficient 
and foreign trade was largely confined to luxuries. Caravans made 
their way along the trade routes of Central Asia, cairyine silk 
porcelain, lacquer, and similar artistic products to the markets of 
Europe. Mantime contacts with the West were not important 
though as early as a d. 300 the Arabs had a settlement at Canton 
and acted as mtcmediaries between Chinese merchants, who rarelv 
ventured jif Aden and seldom beyond Singapore, and the 
Greeks, who did not sail east of Ceylon (see vol. ii, pp, .-fiv 

The firat direct ^de with Europe was established by the Portu- 

Other foreign merchants came at vitrious times to sJiare he trade 
and settled m Canton, which became the centre of oettv tra v ^ ^ 
forSi^n^ D.,.ch «"5sSS 
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For a long time the Chinese showed little interest in foreign 
goodsp and foreign trade consisted largely of exports. 'I'his Jack of 
interest due in part to the geognphicil isolation of China and 
in part to the temperament of the Chinese people, who believed their 
civilization su|>erior to any other and that the rest of the world had 
nothing of value to sell them in return for the tea* silkp porcelain^ 
and Other hne things that they themselves could produce, in order 
to pay for their purchaaea in tho early daj'Sp foreign countries had to 
ship large amounts of silver to China, a course which was contrary 
to the economic doctrines of the time. Moreover, the Ctunese 
ofltcialu were reluctant to cede the trading facilities requested by the 
Western Powers* and some (but by no means all, for there were 
divided councils as to wlietlicr control or protiibition was preferabic) 
tried to cniah the sale of opium, the one thing for which there was an 
effective demand in China. This state of affairs culminated in the 
S0‘CaUed * Opium ^ w'ar (1839 42)1 which was actually fought to open 
China to foreign trade on reasonable tenns. The British were 
victoriouSp and gained for themselves and other nations many 
important rights^ including trealty port facilities and extraterritorial 
rights. After that the foreign, trade of China expanded rapidly, 
both in character and In volume. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century imports became more significant* and most 
years shotved an excess of visible purchases over sales. 

Commercial Policy 

Up to 1834 Chins liad full authurity in preaeribing the terms on 
which foreign trade was to be conducted* but under the Treaty of 
Nanking (1842), signed with Great Britain after the " Opium ^ warp 
she lost the right of tariff autonomy. The treaty stipulated that a 
fair and regular tariff should be provided, which might not be 
altered except wdth the conKcnt of Ixitb partieK+ Tn 1843 a further 
agreement made with Great Britain laying down tariff and 
general trade regulations and amplifying the basic rights contamed 
in the previous treaty. In tlie following year the United States, by 
the Treaty of Wanghwiap obtained all the special rights granted to 
Great Britain. Later treaties with France, SwedeUp and Nonvay 
were modelled on the America treaty. Thereafter, all European 
countries, one by nnK, aigned treaties with China under >vhich they 
secured substantially the same fiscal provisions as the British treaty, 
restricting China to a fixed schedule of 5 per cent, ad nalarem import 
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and export dutici^. Most of these early a^freeineiiis included a muat- 
favoured-nation clause whereby any additional privilege granted 
to a foreign country waa automatically extended to all other countrioa 
having this clause in their treaty with China. 

The treaty' provisions conferred many benefits upon the foreign 
powerSp and frum time tn time they were further modified in their 
favoi^. In 1857 prices began to drop, and the 5 per cent, duty ^vas 
considered by the Powers to be in excess of the prescribed 5 per 
cent. LLmit. Ai their request the schedules w^ere accordingly revised 
dow nwa rds i n the following years. A ftcr t 85S, however, p rices began 
to mount, but there was no compensating revision of the tariff until 
forty-four years later^ in 190:;. Even tlicn the tariff rates wens 
raised on the basis of the average prices of 1897 99, while those 
prevailing in 1901, the year immediately preecding the revision, 
were not taken into accounts 


Tatijf Rer^ion 


In 1912 China made the first serious effort to revise the tariff 
in order to meet increased gavemment expenses and to bring h into 
line with actual prices. The attempt failed hticause among the six¬ 
teen nations coneemed, Italy, Russia, and Japan widihcld consent. 
Slx years later, however, partly as a reward for China's seivdces 
during the war of 1914-1S, the Allies agreed to her demand for an 
upward revision of the tariff schedules to an effective 5 per cent, 
based on the current, instead uf 1858 prices. This agreement w^s 
SUbsequciUly modified, and the revision, as made by an international 
commiaKion, yielded only 3! pi:r cent, instead of the prumiacd 
5 per cent. 


The VVashin^on Conference (1922) caUed for another revision 
and sugBc^ed that a apecial conference should be held in Cihina to 
consider the whole tariff problem. 'I’he re^nsiOn of the schedule 
mad^ but the si^'ml tanff conference was not convened until 
1925. Ibis, the PekuiB Conference, lasted nine rnontiia, but there 
^ show for this long sitting. Its one aeeomplisliment 

^ the ado^inn of a resolution recogniy.ing as a principle China’s 
nght to tun ff autonomy, but the ijnestion as to when she luiiiht 
exercise that right remained undecided. 

Th. movemsm for tariB ™««omy gmhered fmt aflor .ojt, ,„J 

troilM. Ctol demanded «iiialits- and rccipiodty so far an import 
m.d export dnnee were eoncemcj, and she atairf her case 
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clearly. Firstly, she wanted tariff autonomy because she needed 
money and hoped Ui increase revenue from Lhia source. Secondly, 
she conKidered that tariff autonomy was eomething that waa rightly 
hers, and not something to be slanted by, or asked of, others. 
Finally, with a Erow.Tng unemployment problem, she needed tariffs 
to develop her own mduatrics. On the other hand, the general 
reason for withholding tariff autonomy and other privileges from 
China ^s that conditions hi the country were such that the 
foreign powders could not relinquish such rights with justice to 
Cl^a and safety to themsebes. WTicther they were justitied in 
this viov or not the delay in granting tariff autonomy led the 
Chinese to question the sinoerity of the foreign powers in all th ei r 
dealings with China. 

A further opportunity fnr China to press her case came from the 
fact that a number of the old treaties were about to expire or were 
due for revision. It was clear that China would insist on replacing 
or revising the old treaties, some of which were worded m such 
obsolete phraseology as to make them practically perpcLual. In 
1926, for example, CJiina requested a revision of her treaties with 
Belgium and Japan on the basis of equality and reciprocity. Pro¬ 
tracted negotiations were carried on w'ith both countries, but in 
neither case was it possible tq find a common formula for 
agreement. 

Tariff Autonomy 

The stale of deadlock between China and the foreign powcia 
wa« suddenly broken by the conclusion of the Sino-American Treaty 
on 25 July 192S. 'I'he United States recognised China’s full right 
to tariff autonomy, and agreed tJiat China should henceforth have 
the right to raise tlte tariff above the 5 per cent, limit a^inst .American 
goods as Soon as the other treaty powers with similar rights againat 
China should come to a like agreement. Then must significantly 
Great Britain, the first nation to obtairi special privileges from 
China, signed a tariff-autumimy treaty. Italy, Holland, Fiance, 
Denm.irk, Norway, Sweden, and Belgium fulluvvud suit, and by 
December 19211 all the treaty powers, with the exception of Japan, 
had made new agreements. 

China issued her new tariff schedules, which were to become 
Cffixjllvc nn i February 1929. The new tariff did not call for a high 
import duty, but laid down an average of 18 per cent. Even to the 
last day it was not certain whether the new tariff would be applied 
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because Japan refused to recognize it by retaining the Chinese letter 
of notification. However^ on the eve of the day in question, the 
Japanese consul at Nanking notified the Chinese government of 
Japan’s acceptance. 

Commercial Policy^ 1929-36 

China’s foreign trade policy under the National Government, and 
prior to the Sino-Japanese war, was to encourage home industries 
and develop exports. With regard to domestic industries tariff pro¬ 
tection was given, with the result that in many lines it became possible 
to sell Chinese-made goods of fair average quality at prices con¬ 
siderably below those of the imported article. It was hoped that as 
Chinese manufacturers acquired more experience and became more 
efficient, there would be an increase in productivity and a decrease 
in costs, and that the home industries would thus gradually grow 
up to strength and maturity* 

To bring about the desired expansion in the export trade the 
government set out to promote an active interest in this branch of 
commerce. One of the most important steps was the establishment 
of the Bureau of Foreign Trade, corresponding to the Department 
of Overseas Trade in Great Britain, or the Bureau of Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce in the Department of Commerce in the United 
States. The government also appointed commercial attaches, or 
trade commissioners, who were stationed in the principal financial 
and commercial centres of the world. Chinese business men formed 
a Foreign Trade Commission, with headquarters m Shanghai, and 
branches were opened in all leading commercial centres in the 
country* A China International Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce was also organized, with the idea of pro 
motmg mtemational economic co-operation and encouraging friendly 
intercourse between business men of all nations* 


Balance of Trade 

_ Since 1880 an adverse balance of trade, i.e. an excess of visible 
mports over visible exports, has been no unusual occurrence in 
China (Fig. 34). _ In 1936 the total value of Chinese imports was 
S941 million, against an export value of S706 million, thus showing 
a visible adverse balance of trade of 8235 miUioi,. The following 

S ChitT '1 . xf T the imports and exports 

Or China (excluding Manchuria) since iqzy. 
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Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Excess of 
imports over 
exports 


million $ 

million S 

million 8 

J927 

1,298 

980 

318 


1 .S 30 

I *<>47 I 

483 

1929 

1,620 

1,070 

550 

1930 

I >733 

944 

779 

1931 

2,002 

915 

1,087 

1932 

1 . 52 + 

569 

955 

^933 

1*345 

6ia 

733 

1934 

1,030 

S 3 S 

495 

1935 

919 

576 

343 

1936 

941 

706 

23 s 


Source : The Maritime Customs, The Trade of China^ 1936, p, 54 (Shanghai^ 

1937)* 



34* Imports, exports, and balance of trade, 1938-39 

Based on statistics In Statistical Abstract of the Meptjblic of Okimif 1940, p, 93 
(Chungking, 1940)* 


The effect of the Japanese occupation of Manchuria and the Shanghai hostUitiea 
(1931-3^) is apparent, but the depreciation in the Chinese dollar masks the trade 
decline following the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese w'ar in 1937 (see p* i88) ; 
in 1939 the adverse balance in sterling was about eight dmes that of 1937. 
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A striking fe^atiire of this, tablts ia ilie redticiion in th^ adverse 
visible bakiice of trade during the last five years from S 1,087 r^dllon 
In 1931 to S335 milliun in 1936. The decline in the import trade, 
due in part to the heav-y inddence of custonus duties and increased 
emuEgUng. but mainly to local factory production and to depressed 
conditions in Chinst ’was aiTestcd in 1936, in which year there were 
signs of a recovery. Increased demand in the wor 1 d*s markets for 
China's pruducta^ pardeularly ’^vood-oLl, coincided with excellent 
crops in 1936^ and these factors largely account for the increase of 
the export trade of that year^ 

Balance of Payments 

An adverse balance of trade, as already stated^ has been a nurtnal 
phenomenon of China's trade for a great many years (see 168)* 
With unimportant exceptions* how'ever, China imported silver on 
balance each year until 1931- It can be safely assumed^ therefore;, 
that up to that time at least, the adveiae balance of trade must have 
been more than offset by invisible exports. From 1932 onwards 
China was a constant exporter of silver (see p. 202), buL as the silver 
standartl w-aa abandoned on 3 November i 93 St ^ does not follow 
that silver exported ainoc that date automatically assisted In balancing 
the visible trade position. 

Under normal conditions it is always a matter of some difficulty 
to csdiriaLe aceuiately just how the balance of payments in any one 
year is achieved. The following is a statement of the balance of 
payments in 1936 of China (excluding Manchuria and Jehol)^ ax 
estimated by tlie Bank of China : 


Balance PaymerttSj 1936 of doiLiri) 



1 

1 tntCTKt 

Eiod 

Jivldwids 

on«r 

Hcn'lcM 


Total 

Krkr^n 

C^|Ht;k| 

AU 

llcim 

CPwSit .. 
Ikbil .. 

1,10511 
1,146 a 

io-o 

l$7S 

4aD'a 

la-D 

4ai 
a J 


Sc'O 

*,7*4-0 ■ 

P^lgpi^ + r 

—40"J 


! 

+ 45-6 1 

^3fi5-3 

+60 

+4*5S 


Scum : httfpit of Nfltiooa, 1936, p. (Gmcvi, 1937), 
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Tbe chief source of invisible gain jeznkt^nces from Chinese 
residents ovefseaSp estimated at about $320 million in 1936, as 
compared with $280 mi IJ ion in 1935- This increase Avas attributed 
In part to the low level of the e^ehange ^nd the reviving confidence 
abroad in the EtabiUty of the Chines dollar, and in part to the 
improvement in business conditions in iliuse countdeSp particularly 
British Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies^ where the majority 
of the Chinese emigrants lived. 

Apart from emigrants^ remittances^ the largest rEmaining item of 
income was the expenditure in China by foreign legations, garrisonSp 
na^ul ships^ merchant vessels, schools, missions, touiists^ and 
students, which was estimated at $i6o million in 1936* Corres^ 
ponding expenditure by Chinese legationSp touristSp and students 
abroad amounted to $ia miliion aiuiuaUy. 

Under the conditions which have pre^nailed in China since the 
outbreak of t\^r any estimate of the balance of payments is difficulty 
if not impossible. l"he following, however, arc figures for die 
estimated balance of payments for the year 19381 compiled by 
E. Kann in 1939J and taken from the pages of Finance and C{mmeFCe 
(Shanghai) : 

RalancE of P^ymeirlj, ^938 {thousands of doU&rs) 


In jR&ymirrtij 

(]) Fvport of from China .* .. $762,641 

(3) Adjiifionent of Expm ValiJca .. .. .. .. 

(3) Export ipf Treasure 

Gold.. .. .. (nei impart) 

{^) Silver .. - - - * I 3 cp 3 ; 2 ^ 

(r) Cold imugglcd .. .. , , z 5,000 

(if) SOvfiT sjnu|y{]ed ,« .. . . td-.ooO 

-^ i 

(4) Reiulttiujoe^ frotn emlp^nt? , «« 600,000 

(^) MureZLfuuOui Fortif^ ExpendiiMr^— 

(o) Forregn Mreisionsp eU?. . ^ ^ + f 6 o,ooo 

.Militijy and Nml . . liPOpOoo 

<c> Dipkimatic and Conmilar p, 2^,000 

(d) Shipping diu«, et«, - - ,. 30,000 

{e) ToiuiatB , > » , , a/w 

- 387,000 

(A) Forti^ Security Yields ,« «« + ^ ^ 1 5,000 
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Out Fayrntnis-^ 

(7) Impotl? of M^rchajidu^ kntn CliliiD.. 

( 3 ) Adjliftment nf Import Values -- ,, ,, 170,00s 

(^1) Import of GoM (fictj .. ** ,, 

(is) Smuy^Unff of GoodfL Into CJumi ,, _ _ itoo.sop 

(11) Coif FoTti^M Ififm Snrka — 

ia) Kminai os Cmtonafi Revenue 877,959 
ih) “Wheat «nd Conan T^ns .. 

(f) tkciirod nn SnJl RsvaiUO .. 

{J> Railway Loons -. v + ,, g.Sos 

-- 116^6^7 

(ra> Cliln™ Lesationi, Stutient^H TrsvcUcfs .. 13,000 

{i3> Fijmenw ta Forti^m for limirance Freight 

and ChorteraRfl af SIdpo . . _ io,ooo 

(14) Silvor shipped nhioad btit untold ,, _ 

(is) War expritulitufc abroad, Ikr nrodits ,. _ 150,000 

{t6> Withdrawols and Flight of Capital. 70^000 


A few remaika regarding the remittancts from Chinese abroad 
may be of interest. At $6 oo,odo,ooo these remittances show a 
progreaaive increase over the figures for 1935, 1936, and 1037 
whidi were estimated to be SaBo,ooo,ooo, S32o.ot»,ooo, and 
5430,000,000 respectively. The increase, which continued after 
1938 according tO later information, is accounted for by appeals to 
Chinese abroad on the part of the Chinese government to support 
the by the increased prusperity enjoyed by Chinese in Malaya, 
me Netherlands East Indies, and elsewhere, until the outbreak of the 
Pacific Wi^, and by the increasingly favourable rate of exchange for 
such reimttances, due to the depreciation of the Chinese national 
dol^. Dimng 1941 exchange control regulations introduced into 
M^ya and the Netherlands East Indies reduced remittances to 
China from Chin^ m these countries, and the Japanese occupation 
of south-^t Asia put an end to these remittances to Chinese in 
for the tune being, although no doubt remittaneca 
Chine^ in the United States, and other countries not under 
die dommadon of either Germany or Japan, still find their way to 
Cnungking in ennsiderablc volume. 


Import 'I’rade 

i I?" “f Siim-Japanese war China was primarily 

an importer of mdustnal goods which normally accounted for well 
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over 50 per cent, of her total purcha^ from abroad, 'rhe prepara¬ 
tion of these goods involved special techTl^qlle:^ large-scale production 
of raw materials which were not readiiy available in China. Clas^Ihed 
by their nature, inanufactured goods were the moat voluminoua, 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods next^ and food» drint, 
and tobacco last. This order was rarely modJJied except in a few 
years when large increases in the import of rice and wheat placed 
the position of food, drink, and tobacco ahead of that of raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods. During 193G manufactured goods 
retained the foremost place with tlie pereentage of total imports, 
rising from 50 per cent, in 1935 to 56 per cent .; food, drink, and 
tobacco fell to third pbee because of the good harvest, and raw 
materials and senji-manuiketuTed guocbi took second place (Fig. 35), 
The fnllnwing table gives comparative stitistics for die value of 
the import trade during the three years 1934, 1935, and 1936 : 


Imports by Commodities^ 1934-36 {dollars) 




1435 

f93d 

^^culs and orct 

CaafUHp QilSp fati, pim^p mA. 

9Sp0S+pJil 

671444.94*: 

]aSpa5j,4Sj; 

rciEni 

Xd^pStdp^SS 

.tai ,6^,701 

ioSpt i3pS77 

MqchiDcrr Bsd tOChU 

59r30d,538 

Si,857.146 

mBP?. paper^ qjieI w 4^ PV^pr ^ 

Coltim auM manufjtctum tbrrcQf 

49,331,757 

ij,1*4,800 

57,467.x 3 J 

i20,^0O2r.7i&4 

fi®.S7-f?,63S 

54.560,056 

Vcbii^]^ am! 


3Ci.5!f|.Sf?Z 

33^495,640 

CbAAiiei^ ami .. # + 


37,4^3,115^1 

5* 

Centals and ^niir .. 


I35*9i7r3i0 

34,^3,947 

4g,ai$,f>5j 

Mi&cfillan»ui< UKtal raanuia^tured .. 


4dp7X^j3j 

Dya, palau, u4 vamlsEie« 

W ool ww mai3iiiactuT¥3 theroF 

^1,073,690 

37»6rii774 



30,41^,974 

3I9,3TC,7XX 

Timber 

Si. 1 ^ 2 , 37 ^ 

^4,7^3. [u6 

^8,910,78* 

Sugar .... .. . 

Flax, ruTTiic-, bcinpK jute, and manutacium 

5«p&S*p379 


30,^34,761 

tinmtid rr h- +h 

iT,307,Ot4 

I3;r6?,?6a 

T7,uS6,7rJ4 

Fisla^ry and rducls +. ^. ., 


19^029,aS I 

i?p703.^3t 

Tnbacna ... 

34,aiep3-M 

iT,2QOp932 

Ji,77fl.iM 

i7pja^.3a7 

Animal pCOdticC^p fiaim^ giiods^ and grooiries 
filiW (InclticUng artMdal lilk/ J>ind manu- 

iSp395»*o3 

6pJ7o.?Qi 


tactuTU tbcrHf .. 

7,367,333 

0,046.103 

9p370p699 

Medicinal subrnmeea and 9plc«9 

Wnxsd, h3inlx¥s, rattans, cofr, straw, and 

9,die,303 

0,609,449 

0.7i9p5a3 

iiiamif.KjctiinM tlitfRipf .. 


7p34i.5fla 

7pti22,fl3l 

Ccaif tufelp pi[£JtLj and tar 

FniiUp l«4ds, aBd vegetables .. 

Cbmaworc, -enamelled ware, glaSp fttc. 
nidc^ Jeatber^ and Other animal iubitanc«i 

lapZjSpabo 

7p3jSpS08 

?pt9SpM4 

6.943,743 

7t449p7ji 

3. «Xp7i3 

4, ^3,674 

4,7tSp455 

6,915^367 

5,763,35^ 

6,099,516 

4.55^,545 

?arth^ and mannfaclmc^ tbcreol .. 

Jp5i7.3i^a 

4.7.16,131 

34697,7-0* 

Wanes, Im-r, ^ifants, table waters, etc. +. 



1,6o.=i,t 13 

Oenend sumlry list ... * . 

55,tii5,«»a 

b9pSa4h357 

TiS,qa7/iS7 

Tala] .. .. 

i,Qa9pC&6,dl4 

*i$,airp3Jj 

^4 [.$44.73* 


Swrcc : The Maritkair Cusiyms, Thf Trade 0/ C/ima, 1936, p, s7 1937)^ 
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Cotton Goads 

Cotton cloth Rnd yant headed tht^ list of Lnputta for many yc^ni 
Mdth first the United Kingdom and then Japan fiimishing the chief 
supply. 'I'he qoiliiy of imported cloth though low was somewhat 
above that produced in China. This continued until 1930 when 
cottun piece goods, including yarn, tlircad, and sundry cotton 
ifianuractures, but excluding raw cotton and waste, led all other 
imports with a value of milHon. Since then there has been 

a lapid decline, as is evidenced by the following figures showing the 
remarkable \"iluc statistic in pre-war years: 1931 SrSS-6 million, 
1932 Si39-S million, 1933 $71-3 million, 1934 $35*8 millton, 1935 
$37-7 million, 193^ $i8'3 milliou. This has been caused partly 
by the restriction of purcliasing power in China, but mainiy by the 
growth of the cotton industry, a development which has been 
hastened by a higher customs tariff. 

Raw Cotton 

As recently as 1931 China imported a-9 millinn riuintals of raw 
cotton valued at $379 million; Irnporta subsequently declined, 
however, to i*i million qutntab in 1934, and 0-4 million quintals 
valued at *36 million in 1936. British India was by far the brgest 
importer, followed hy the United Stales and Egypt. These figures 
indicate that China had become practically self-sufficient in regard 
lu supplies of raw conon by 1936, imports from abroad being eon- 
fined to specialities. 

Wool 

One of the most slriting features of the import trade has been 
the development of tile trade in wool, which prior to the con¬ 
stituted one of China’s leading imports. This is a result of the 
increaBing popularity of woollen fabrics and materials for cbthini; 

imported 529 3 mlUion. of which the 
United Kingdom supplied over a half and Japan a third The 
Umted Kingdom trade mainly m erded and combed work 
while Japan had become the principal supplier nf woollen manu- 


il/efci£r and Om 

ing .« «Jo, ,» ,„»UQlins f„ „„ „ 
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ccitL of die tolaJ. As against 1535 there was Hii incrsiase from 
million to flioS Tnillioji in 1936^ The most iinpurtant increases 
occtirred in ungalvancsed iron and atecl Lais, in sheets and plates 
and tinned pJateSr with a deeline in ihi: value of rails and stmetura! 
materials, 'riic principal share in this trade during 1936 was taken 
by Germany with a value amounting to % 2 yi mil I ion, followed by 
Japan with $zj-s million, the United Kingdom with $19-8 million^ 
and the United States with 516-8 million. The increased con^ 
sumpdon of metals and ores was due to the fact that mailuTacturlng 

IMPORTS I 93 G EXPORTS 


f I food.dfiitk and tebom Y/^X Hanafatxartd goadi 

Flf. ;|5. ImpoflB mad exportfl hy niEurr, 

n^acd Dfi fllati&tic* in Chwime Ecorn^mv Journal und BuIMflf vflj, xac, pp. 503-4 
(Shiilfihjii, 1937), 

China t* pnirmrlly od rnipoitcr ot nunufactuTcd gwdi Hid jui expaner nf raw 
maiffiolx and l>ut thr cxpqrt of JiaanuflCTliftd goodi 

hu Jiitfl niih iialuAtrul dcvdnpmenti 

and reconstruction work in connexion with raitways and roada on 
the part of the government was proceeding Avith greater rapidity 
than in prcviuua years. 

Machinery mid Etfctrk^l 

Imports under this heading aruiually averaged $60 million in 
value in the years prior to the war. In 1936 the principal importing 
countries were Japan with purchases valued at Sr6*® rnillion, Ger¬ 
many Sia'7 milliont the United Kingdom $11-4. million, and the 
United States $7’ i million^ The most important item in this category 
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lexdlc [DRchmcry^ llic valuer of irnpomdons being approximately 
S14 Tnillion^ of which the United Kingdom supplied 13 per cent* 
and Japan St per cent. While much of the increased share of this 
important trade secured by Japan was for Japane^ milla in China^ 
Japan's ability to sell at low prices, and an increased willingness by 
Chinese mills to buy their crjuipmeiit from Japan were addition^] 
rcaaunH. Other leading imports were (in order of value^ ^ 93 ^) 
boilers and boiler-room equipment {S5 million); turbo-geiicmtora, 
sets and parts (S3 niiUiDn); printings bookbinding, and paper- 
making machinery (SaJ million) • and electrical motors and parts 
(S^ million)* 

Cmals and Fhur 

In spite of the fact that China is a predominantly agiicultLira] 
country the import of foodstuffs has in the past presented one 
of Chilians greatest problems, both in regard to the food supply of 
her vast population and the reduction, of her adverse balance of 
trade. During I 935 p ^ adverse babuice of trade^ amounting 

S343 million, no less tlian Si36 million was attributable to im¬ 
portations under ihia heading. In 1936, when Conditiuiis in China 
were favourable and bumper Crops bar vested, only S49 million of 
the adverse balance of 5^35 million were accounted for by the 
import of foodstuffs, principally rice and wheat. In that year rice 
and paddy imports amounted to 3-1 million quintals (v-aluc $267 
million), chiefly from French fndo-Chlna, Siam, and Bunna, and 
Vr^heat imports to 1*2 million quintals (value Sn‘8 million), almust 
entirely from Australia p. 20), 

Ck^nticab and Ph/irmacettiiciih 

Thi: value of imported chemtrals and pharmaceuticals rose from 
$37-4 million in 1935 to $51-3 niillion in 193 &. Apprmdmntely 
50 per cent. iiVcre derived from Germany, while smaller amounts 
came from Great Britam. Japan, the United States, and Belgium. 
The moat important item tmder this heading was sulphate of 
ammonia, impurts of which were valued at over g 14 million in 1936 
principally from Germany and the United Kingdom. Sulphate of 

^monia is still the only fertilizer extensively used in China 
Kw'angtung and Fiiklf- ^ _ ■ 

tion. Other leading 
potash, ash, and 


_ w IT -l^.yiiimiip- 

Items were bleaching powder, chlorate of 
Caustic soda. 
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PetToku7n Products 

Prior to the war China was almo^ entirely dependent on purchaneK 
from obroad for her supplies of kerosinCf gasoline^ fuel oil and lubri- 
eanta, which accoiiTitcd for 9 per cent- in value of the Imports. In 
1936 kerosine and gasoline imports amounted to 395 million litres 
and 172 million litres rcspcciively j in both cases the Netherlanrb 
East Indies was the principal source of supply, followed by the 
United States and British Borneo. TJic demand for these products 
was increasing as a result of the expanding requirements of giivcm- 
ment departments and the greater use of motor transport. 


Exr^HT Trade 

Prior to I 93 ^f bulk of China's exports consisted of agricultural 
products such as beans^ silk^ cotton j hides and $kiits^ and vegetable 
oils. However, from 1932, the eotport of beariK, beancakes, and 
cereals registered an abrupt decline^ and consequently manufactured 
goods became most important with fcod^ drinks and tobacco receding 
to third position. Both t 93 ^ ^d 193a were abnormal yeati^^ in 
1931 the world economic depression was reflected in die dis¬ 
astrously low level of foreign trade in China. Tn 1932 the 
hostilities in North China and at Slianghai struck at Chilians most 
important trade assets. Shanghai, which USUOlly handled shout 
half of the total foreign trade, isolated for many weeks, while 
the Creation of * Manchukuo * coat China not only the loss of three 
of her richc.'st ptevinces;, but also the control of imports and 
exports through Kwantung Leased Territory, The Manchurian 
ports and Dairen normally dealt with sume 30 per cent, of the 
total foreign trade» and specialized in the export of beans and bean 
products. By X 935 condidons bad clumgcd and the order w-as 
again modified. Raw materials and semi-manufactured goods rosi: 
to the first place (41*48 per cent.)^ manufactured gooda came second 
(32-9^ per cent.), while food, drink, and tobacco were third (24^80 
per cent.). This indicated that China remained primarily a sup¬ 
plier of raw materials to highly industrialized counLriea though 
the products of her secondary industries w-crc rrsported^ particularly 
to the Countries of suuth-castem Asia^ where large Chinese com¬ 
munities are found (Fig, 35). 

The following table gives comparative statistics for the value of 
the export trade during the three years 1934, 19351 ^93^ - 
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Exports by Commodities, 1934 36 (dollars) 
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Rate Cotton and Cotton Yam 

AlUiough the export of raw cottnn has decHncd in recent years, 
a coDserjucnce of the development of Chi 03*^5 own industry, there 
has been a certain amount of trade in short staple cotton (value 
1936 $a8 million). The ia^itesi buyera were the United Stat^ and 
Japan, who used the cotton for mixing with long staple varieties 
for special purposes, such as mating blankets. 'ITie export trade 
m cotton yam alto declining, the major fall being in exports to 
Bntwh India, which decreased from 88-9 million in 1935 to Sr-a 
tniUion in 1936. 
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Silk 

Raw &ilk and silk goods have long played an Imponant part in 
foreign trade. In i86c China accaunted fnr ahont half of the world^n 
export ?ilk^ but since then there has been a marked decline (see p* 32) 
due to lapanese competition and the development uf substitkite 
materials. In 1S99 raw wilk rcprcjscntyd 43 per cent, of Chins's 
total exports, in 1913 26 per cent.^ in 1931 13 per cent., and in 1936 
only 6 per cent. (Fig. 36). In 1936 about 30,000 quintals of 
white raw silk valued at S31 million, and nearly &,odo quintals of 



Fi^. 36^ Chinnfe esparto, 1936 

na^i fWt Dtifcsy, G- F,, * Tun^; Oil PnKiyctkui sncl TTnidr/ Bamamic Otv^^phyj 

VdI. mil,, p. 2.61 {\Voi£ieat£F, Xlajia., 1940}+ 

Tilt trad6 of Chins in the nineteenth cjcntury was intimately with the 

expon of res sod silk, "l^e decline in ibe export of loi had ulneady became n-Larkrd 
by the end oF che first quarter of chc ciwentiech ccntuiy, and in tho foUow^Inj^ decade 
idk wu oiisied from the leading posidon by tung-oil. 

yellnw raw silk valued at $4" 8 million w'ere exported* The bulk 
of the whjte raw silk w^as taken by the United States^ France^ 
and French Indo-China, w^hile uver half of the yellow raw silk went 
to Burma, 

and Egg Product! 

In the category of animal and animal products, egg product® have 
found a growing place in the world market Prior to 1937, egg^ 
were exported wholej in the form of frozen melange, moist, and as 
dried egg products (aJbtniien and yolks), accounting for nearly 6 per 
cent, of the total export trade in value. These exports represented 
betw'een 3 mid 4 billion eggs per annum, and the quality was high, 
on (Chim Pmptr III) 13 
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In 193^ United Kingdom ivaa the largest buyer of frozen, moist 
whole egg and dried albumen, valued at 514-1 and S2-H million 
respectively. Dried albumen formed the chief export to Germany 
and France. 


Tni 

At one time Chiiia enjoyed a monopoly of world tea production 
(see p,^ 33), and as far hack as 1867 the export of tea to foreign 
countries amounted tn 175,700,000 Ib. This rose to 295,000,000 lb. 
in 1886/ Since then, however, the cflfecl of Comiictition from the 
more efficiently uiganixed indnstries of India and Ceylon has been 
felt inciea&ingJy, and the total expon in 19.35 78,600,000 lb. 

The trade has so far decreased, that it ia now only important when 
there ia a crop failure elscw'here. Thc.U.S.S,R. and Morocco were 
the principal buyers, taking over 80,000 quintals each, followed by 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Ores, Metals, and Aletallic Products 

The total value of the export trade under this heading in 1936 
was Jsthy million, as compared with §43-6 million during 1935, 
Chief among the ores was that of iron, which was shipped almost 
entirely to Japan. Other nunerals which ha%'e been in demand in 
tlic world's markets ore antimony, tungsten, and tin, in all of which 
China ia a very- substantial producer (Fig. 30). Of all the exporta 
in this group tm ingots and slabs represented the most \'alijable in 
1936, total exports for the year of 112,604 quintals being valued at 
526*8 million, as compared with 9'.797 quintals valued at $20-4 
million during 1935. Practically the whale quantity was consigned 
to Hong Kong with ultimate destination unknown. 


Hides and Skins 

Hides, akiroi, and leather occupy a signifitant place in the export 
trade, being valued at 540-5 million for the vt-ar 1936. The United 
States w^ by far the heaviest buyer, taking about 60 per cent.. 
foUawed by Japan, 12 per cent., and the United Kingdom, 6 per 
cent. The hides were derived mainly from the Yangtze valley, and 
a surpi,« for export was available only because the Chhiese tannine 
industry was ^rly devdoped. There was a considerable trade in 

r Of dog skins, lamb Skins, and hare 

and mbblt skins being shipped to the United Stales, while the bulk 
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of tlie fox skins wers: Hhatc^d equally bet^veen Great Britain and the 
United Stat#^. 

IVood-^it {Tung-oit) 

One of the must striking developments in recent years has been 
the growth of the trade in wood^oilp which in ranked first 
among China^s exports (Fig. 36). h\ ihat year exports reached the 
record total of 867,000 quintals* valued at S73 aiiUion, an increase 
of 87 f>er cent.^ over *935. Of the total export the United States 
took approximately 70 per cent** with liung Kong second^ folbw^ed 
by Gtumany, the United Kingdom, and France. 

BTistUs 

It is estimated that Chma supplies 75 per cent* of the ivorld's 
commercial supply of pig biistJes in peace-time. As compared 
with 46,263 quintals valued at 316^ 2 ndlLion during 1935* the export 
for the year 1936 ro^ to 52,648 quintals valued at J25“3 million* 
The United States was the largest consiimcr, while smaller amiHints 
were sent to the United Kingdont, Germany, Japan, and France. 

An indication of the development of China'a scemtdary ixiduatrica 
was the export trade in piece-goods, which vw valued at over $24 
million in 1936. ITic must important items were silk piece-goods, 
silk pongees, and cotton shirtings and sheetings, most of which 
futmd markets in British Malaya and the Neiherl^ds Ea$t Indies. 

Direction of Trade 

The most important countries concerned in China^a foreign trade 
ha%e been the United Statca, Japan, and the United Kingdom, but 
trade with Germany had* prior to the Sino-Japane« made 
remarkable progress, and during 1936 her position exceeded that 
of Gn:at Britain (Fig* 37)* The aggregate trade handled by these 
four countries, not iiiclading their colonics, represented over 60 per 
cent of China's total foreign commerce. In 1936 the United bUU^ 
ranked first with 22-52 per cent., Japan second with 15-99 
the United Kingdom third with 10 62 percent, and Germany fourth 
with 11-47 per cent. 

The value of the trade with the various couxnries in 1936 is given 
in the following table: 
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Trade u/ith the United States 

Since 1932 the United Slates has occupied a premier position in 
Ciiiiia's foreign GommeTce. and in 1936 occupied the lirst place in 
both the import and export trade. Imports from tlic United States 
represented 19-64 per cent, of China’s total import trade by value ; 
and Chinese exports to the United States reproiented 23-36 per cent! 
of the total export Inde. 

In 1936 the principal items imported from the United States 
consisted of liquid oils and fuels (S30 million), miscellaneous metal 
manufactures (Jiy million), motor vehicles (Sii| million), limber 
(5io million), wood pulp, paper, and paper products (9 million), 
raw cotton (I9 miUiou), tinned plates ($S million), and machinery 
and tools ( §7 million). Three-quarters of the imports of semi- and 
fulIy-iMniifflctured goods Consisted of motor vehicles, aircraft (civil 
and military), radios, refrigeration equipment, and other mass pro- 
dijoed goods which are modestly priced neceswities in the home 
market, but arc luxuries in most foreign markets. 
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Id rt:gird to the principal exports to the United States WOod-oil 
_ figured most prominently on the Ibi, amounting to 552 miDfon, 
while hides, skins, and leatlicr (S24 million) and drawn work^ 
cmbmidcries and laces {Sj 6 million) canne next* The export of raw 
silk and bristles also amounted to a coDsidcrablo >'alue of over 
$13 niilhon each. Among less important commodities were ground¬ 
nut oilj eesamum seed, and eggs and egg products. 

Trade wiih Japan 

In comparison with other foreign countHe?, Japan^s position in 
the foreign trade of China hajs advanced with great rapidity during 
the last fort)' years, though there was some failing off in the period 
immediately following the Manchurian crisis* Subsequently there 
waM a rcctivcry and in 1936 Japan ranked second to the United 
States, accounting for i6-6o per cent* of the imports and 15-17 per 
cent, of the export trade. This positiun was due to geographical 
proximity, a cIchc undt standing of the Chine&e background and 
character, and an ability to undersell her competitare, 

'I’he principal conimoditics imported from Japan in 1936 were 
metals and oreSp valued at Isi million, and textile machinery {$1% 
miliion)* Next in importance were marine products^ and chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals valued at Sir million each, paper and paper 
products^ and wool and 'woollen manufacturoR, $9 million each. 
The import of cotton piece-guodn declined from Sio million to Sy 
million in 1936. 

GcMsds exported to Japan as in previous ycam were again chiefly 
composed of raw cotton and ceroala, with cotton amounting to Jao 
million and cercalH JiS million. The total of these two items repre¬ 
sented more than one-third of the aggregate v'alue of exports to 
Japan. Odicr articles like coal, ramie* hides and skins, ores, meat, 
bristles, and sesamum seed w-ere also exported in considerable 
quantities. 

Trade teith the Umted Kingdom 

For many ycara the United Kingdom was the most important 
LX}untry trading with China, but in recent decades she has had to 
give w^y to the United States and Japan* and in the last few years 
to Germany. During 1936 the British share of China's trade was 
11-47 per cent* of the total. In both the import and export trade 
she occupied the fourth place with 117 per isent. and 9-18 per cent, 
uf the respective totals. 
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Reg^irding the principal importa fitHn Lhe United KingElom, 
metals and ores constituted the largest proportion, ’valued at $19 
milliun, followed by wool and tvoollen manufactures (|i6 million), 
vehicles and vessels, and machinery and tools ($i! million each)^ 
and flax, ramie, hemp, and jute ($£ million). This trade lies almost 
exclusively in the acmi- or fully-manufactured groups with a steadily 
mcreii$mg emphasis on capital goods, which accounted for 43 per 
cent, of the total British trade with Chimi in 1936. 

Among the chief exports to Great Britain eggs and egg products 
were the most important, amounting 10 S22 miLlLon in valuc^ nspre- 
senting 36 per cenL of tlic total exporta tn that country in 1936, 
Other articles of importance were hrisdes ($5 million), wood-oil, 
tea, and antimony, each valued at $3 million, and hidex and skins 
and raw silk about $3*5 million each. Most of the exports show^ed an 
advance as against 1935, the most prominent being egg prcjducts, 
up by S4-3 miUion, and briatlcSi wood-oil^ and bides and skins 
each by Si 7 million. 


Tradi tciih Germany 

After the w-ar of 1914-18 the German share of China's import 
trade was less than i per cent. In 193a it had recovered to 
per cent,, and six years laicr it ’was nearly 16 per cent. Her share 
of the export trade, 5 5 per cent, in 1936, while not so large, pbccd 
her fih^h on the list of China s cuatumcra^ Germany held her position 
by reo^n of price policy, generous provision nf expert technical 
men on the aput, representatives not only in cities but up-eountry, 
and a w illingncss and abiUty to grant credit. 

Imports from Germany consisted largely of articles for pro¬ 
duction and construction. Metals and oitk (mainly ungalvanized 
bar7|i rails, sheets, and plates) constituted the largest proportion, 
amounting in value to S22 million, foUow^ed closely by chemicals 
and pliamiaccuticabi (S21 nuUion) aj:id dyes and pigments (I20 
million). Imports of machinery and took were valued at $13 
miUion, and vehicles (locomotives and rolling stock) $j million. 
Most of these imports, especially chemicals, paper, metal pro¬ 
ducts, and vehicles, witnessed an advance as compared with 
previous years. 

The largest volume m Chilians export trade to Germany wax 
represented by eggs and egg pr^ucis {*6 million), with wool and 
co^g (S+ millbi, Mch) and casings and o«:a 

third t &2 miUion lach). The exports of hides and skins, groimd-nnts 
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bristles, tea, cotton, and antimony were also considerable. With 
the exception of cotton, all tlicsc curnmoditics showed an ijicrease 
in comparison with 1935, as far as value was concerned. 
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Trade with Htmg Kong 

In 1936 Hong Kong mnlccd fifth in the foreign trade of Chinai 
accounting for nearly z per cent, of the imports and over 15 per cent. 
«jf the exports. While a substaalial part of the exports to Hong 
Kong were destined for re-export to other countries, Hong Kong 
was a consumer of a great t-arieiy of foodstuffs, Tuedicinal substances, 
fireworks, yam, etc., from Chins, and could not be assumed to be 
solely a trans-shipment depot. For e,xample, ilie export of amiuals 
and animal producia from China to Hong Kong was valued at 
811 million in 1936, of fruits at Sji mill inn, of vegetable products 
at $To million, and of piece goods at $6 million, the bulk of which 
were consumed in the colony. 

Trade vdth certain faker Coantries 

Netherlands T.ast Indies, Chinese Imports from the Netherlands 
Fjst Indies in 1936 were valued at S74 million, thus placing the 
Netherlands East Indies fourth among China’s auppliem. The 
principal items vi'ere gasoline, kerosine, and liquid fuel, and sugar, 
Exports from China amounted tu leas than S5 million, over half of 
which was accounted for by cotton yam. 

France. In 1936 France accounted for less than 3 per cent, of 
the total foreign trade of China. Imports from France consisted 
mainly of artistic goods such as perfumes and clothing, while silk, 
tungsten ore and wund-nil were the main items in the export trade. 

British India and Bttritta. The share of China’s foreign trade 
taken by these two countries was valued at only S43 millfon in 1936. 
The chief articles imported were raw cotton, rice, grey yam, and 
hemp and jute, while the principal lines exported consisted of raw 
silk pongees^ silk piece-goods, and tea. 

Belgium. In 193O liclgiiim ranked nuith in the foreign trade of 
China, taking less than i per cent, of the exports and supplying 
under a per cent, of the imports, China’s purchases consisted mainly 
of minerals, meub, and machinery, while she was an important 

importer into Belgium of eggs, buckwheat, and hempaced. 

V.S.S.R. Trode relations between China and the Soviet Union 
have not been very close, and the latter has always ranked low un 
the list of Ciilna's customers. But prior to the present war the 
Sovj« Union did take a high proponion of China’s tea sales, and 
supphed naphtha, fish produce, paraffin wax, starch, newsprint paper, 
and cotton thread in return. it* 
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War-time Developments, 1937-44 

Perhaps no other aspect of China*s economy has been so hard 
hit by hostilities as her foreign trade : the general position has 
deteriorated considerably since the outbreak of the Pacific war in 
December 1941, In the previous four and a half years trading with 
the outside world continued despite the blockade of the eastern 
coast by the Japanese, The extension of military operations, result¬ 
ing in the loss of Hong Kong and the cutting of the Burma Road 
in the early months of 1942, deprived China of the last remaining 
links with Great Britain and the United States, The situation by 
1944 was very critical, and China's foreign trade had dwindled to 
insignificant amounts. 

Organization 

A study of war-time foreign trade is largely a review of the work 
of the Foreign Trade Commission which controls the import and 
export trade. The tasks originally assigned to this organization were 
to help Chinese exporters to carry on their business, to encourage 
the production of export commodities and to promote foreign trade. 
But as the fighting became more widespread, China's need for war 
and other essential materials and for financial aid from abroad became 
more urgent. Loans were obtained from the U.S.S.R., the U.S,A,, 
and Great Britain. The Commission was entrusted with the delivery 
of agricultural pjroducts to the creditor nation, and was instructed 
to conserve foreign exchange and to control or restrict imports as 
demanded by war-time economy. 

The scope of the Commission's functions have been continuously 
enlarged until it now has exclusive control of the export of such 
staple products as tea and bristles, and exercises control over foreign 
exchange proceeds derived from thirteen categories of specified 
exports. It assumed control over w^ood-oil in 1939, following the 
conclusion of the American loan to China, which was to be repaid 
with the proceeds of wood-oil exported to the United States. In 
1940 business operations pertaining to the purchase and marketing 
of wood oil were transferred to a subsidiary organization of the 
Foreign Trade Commission, the Foo Shing Trading Corporation, 
with the American distribution to be handled by the Universal 
Trading Corporation in New York. 
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Ft^reign Trud^ m W^-fime 

The Chinese Cuatoms reporta of Lhe war-dme foreign trade of 
Chinap issued up to the end of 1941^ cover not nnly * Free Cluna" 
but also the ports of entry under foreign domination. This has 
caused various unusual phenoTnenaj for cxaiiipie, auch tilings as 
coal and foodstuffs are both imported and exported, Simiiarly the 
depreebtiou of the Chinch currtaicy has caused values of exported 
commodities to increase rapidly, whereas the actual quantities 
exported have sharply declined. 

The value of the import and export tradu in 1940 and 1941 re¬ 
gistered Urge apparent increases over the first three years of the war, 
as tJie following table indicates : 
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Ffoiii this ii iviU be seen that in 1540 and 1941 the import trade, 
amounting to about $2,000,000,000 annually, had more than doubled 
in vaJue as compared with the preceding periods. Etcn more 
remarkable were tlie apparent inercasea in value recorded in the 
export trade. Between 1937 and 1939 China's eales to foreiim 
countries ranged between $763,000,000 and $1,027,000 annually 
(F*R 34 ). but m 1940 exports had jumped at $1,970,000,000. and for 
Jan.~Oct. 1942 were estimated to be $2,577,000,000. 2-8 and 1-8 
tiinea respeebvely the figure for 1936. Since 1940 nearly 90 per 
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of China's entire foreign trade has been through ports under 
Japanese control. 

Imports 

Foodstuff in the form of rice, wheat, and flour constituted the 
chief Lmpons of China during the early years of the war* Next 
in importance came cotton, cotton yam, and cotton picee-gouda, 
followed by sugar, paper, machinery^ vehicles, and gasoline. The 
large import of foodstuffs made necessary when the Japanese 
began to buy all rice atoeI^K in coastal cities like Shanghai^ Peiping^ 
and Tientsin for army rations. The position was and still remains 
esetremely diffieult in aonie of the provinces of South CliJna. Farts 
of the province of Kwangtung produce only 3 to 4 months" rice 
supply a year and other requirements are covered by purchases from 
abroad in peace-time. Imports are no longer forthcumiiig^ and 
severe famines have occurred in many districts. 

Exports 

The principal exports during war-time have been brbtles, w^d- 
oil, silt, and mineral products. At first Chma"s war-time export 
of wTRjd’oil exceeded the 1936 figure, but after 1938 owing to trans¬ 
port diiEculties shipments divindled. The exp<nt of pig bristles 
was well maintamed, and it is estimated that by the end of 3940, 
over 5^000 qubitala were exported through tlie Foreign Trade 
Commission in a year. Of this totafi mnst nf which came from 
S2;cchwan, 3,000 quintals were black bristles and the remainder 
ivhite. 

Because of the urgent demand by the Allies and the domestic 
need for miliLary use, the Government, in March 3941, nationalized 
the production and distribution of silk. In spite of transport diffi-^ 
cultics silk w^as exported during the firsi four and a half years of 
W'ar, The Burma Road^ the China-Soviet Highway, and Hong 
Kong provided the main export channels j after 1941 traffic along 
all three was interrupted but silk was stiU sent by air to India.^ 

Mineral exports have been in the hands nf the Nations] Rcsoureea 
Commission. On account of the high cost of production and trans- 
poitp the Government has often exported such meials as tungsten^ 
mercury', antimony, and tin at a financial loss. Before the outbreak 
of the Pacific war most of the metab were exported to fulfil barter 
agreements * since then part of the metal export goes by air to 
India and part to the U.S.S.R. 
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Direction of Trade 

After the outbrc^ik cif \v^t in August 1937 and the subsequent 
Japanese occupation of the coastal provinces, trade between China 
and the foreign countries was gnstly affected. Japan^ by virtue of 
her military activities, was of course able to derive mueli IjcncJit 
from the dislocation of China’s trade. The outbreak of w"ar in 
Europe in September 1939 led to further changes, for European 
cuuntri^ as a whole were unable to maintain Lhtir foreign trade up 
to pre-war volume ^Fig. 37). The position in 1940 with regard to 
the leading ten countries ’was as follows : 
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Fmrn this it will be seen that while Gern^y, France, and Belgiuui 

had dropped out of the picture (see p. iSa), and the rebtive importance 
of the United Kingdom had shown a marked decline, the countries 
bordering the Pacific had, as might be expected, almost all made 
considerable incircases. The United States and Japan continued to 
dominate China's foreign trade, but Hong Kong, which had become 
one of the chief trade channels, particubrly for exports, to and 
from ' Free China,’ ranked a good third. British India. French 
Indo-China, and Siam also showed a significant improvement. In 
trade with China as a whole the British Empire led, the United 
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States was second, and the Japanese Empire was third. The French 
Empire and the Dutch Empire took fourth and fifth places. These 
five accounted for between 8o per cent, and 90 per cent, of China’s 
foreign trade. Since the early months of 1942 China’s trade with all 
the foreign countries except Japan has declined, and was practically 
at a standstill by the end of 1944. 
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Chapter VI 

CURRENCY AND FINANCE 

Hiiioncaf r Copfrtf {ot BfflrtKc); Silver; Gold ; l\ipcr \ The 

Currency Po^ldci^ xn 

The N^ett Oiiei'^rt£y Syi{j»n t^nJ Fhrmtttir^ Oifrtdilimif i 'ITte Ahaliticoi oF the 
XhfI ^ Kventfi iBjdifti^ ti> the Abajidannrent nf theSiii'er St^dard ;, Chhu Abandaoj. 
the Silver Standard , The New Chinese Currency. 

Currency and Fittuniial CitndiiiO^^iit in IF-Or-tiJnep 1 ^^7^44. The hffects nf the 
Outbreak fif the hi3>o-|apaji«ae Wir^ Currency Dcvelopmenu in North Chinas 
Currency and Financia] CcndEtioni in * Free China ^; The Note Is^ue; Fininclal 
Conditions and the Cost of Living i The NnriDnsl Budget; GeneniL Conduaions. 

Ei^IogrspMcal Note. 

The Chinese currency was modernized in ^935* only two years 
before the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese conflict^ which ce^d 
in 1945- Currency atabiilty, Lowever^ ha^ not yet bceri achieved p 
and therefore, in order to gain an adequate appreciation of financial 
conditions in China to-day;, k will be necessaxy, after a brief libturical 
survey^ to paa^ under review in detail the changes which have 

taken place during the past ten or fifteen years. 

I 

Historical Background 

*l'he history of currency in Chirui is full nf interest for the student, 
for to China bdcuiEs the distinction of being the first country in the 
world to create metallic currency, and in the ninth century the first 
government notes ever issued to tike the place of money were pbccd 
in circulation by the Emperor Hien-tsung (a.d. 806^821) of iheT'ang 
dynasty. Unfortunately, however, the spaee at our disposal will not 
permit of more llian an attempt to provide a Suitable background 
for an imderstanding of the changes Lnuoduced within recent years. 

Pspfx, gold, silver, copper (or bronze), and even iron, Have all 
played some part in the history of Chinese currency; but for 
thousands of yeara bronze coins formed the base of the currency 
system, and until about the end of tho last century it was only in 
copper (or bronze) .that currency and coinage were synonymous 
terms in China. 

As in most other countries, barter was followed in China in pre¬ 
historic times by the use, as currency, of nearly every possible article 
or material available. Apart from rolls of silk and cowrie shells, 
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Uit: uac of which for payment of taxes persisted into the thirUrenth 
and foiirtceiith cenruries of our crUp and many another material 
or at tick, axes, spader, knive^^ l>e!I&,i armlets, and rings served as 
currency at one time or another and gradually bee-^mc transformed 
for this purpose from real iinplcments and ornaments into smaller 
inscribed metaJ reproductions, which served as money, t^oiric writers 
ascribe the evolution of round money in China to the fact that the 
handle of the sneient knife money ended in a rin^; but it seems 
more likely that inscribed armlets and rings of broiiae, because of 
their greater convenience in handlingp gradually caiahlished ascendancy 
over other forms of money, and that from them was eventually 
evolved the familiar bronze * cash^^ With the square hole in the centre. 

Capper (or 

This tj'pe of coin first made its appearance about 10^12 B.C., during 
the Chou dynasty (1122-356 R,c.) and although weight, size, and 
inscription underwent innumerable changea throughout the centuries, 
it retained its main charaeterisLiea and its function as a measun: nf 
value for the gnat majority' of the Chinese populalian until early in 
the present century. 

According to Morse,^ the standard coin introduced by the T'ang 
dynasty m the reign of Kienfeng (a,D. 666^645) supplied a wpe 
which, ttntil the great mehmg down in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuriea, constituted the Standard coinage of thte 
empire. Morac writea: 

"I'he standard introduced by the T'ang dynasty and continuing 
in theory until to-day was part of a bimetallic sysienif or even 
(although gold formed no part of ^he currency) of a Lrimctallic 
system, by which^ in weight, 1 giold=tO silver i ,000 copper, these 
being the metallic exchange equivalents in China thineen centuries 
ago. The copper coin of this system was made to weigh cme^tenth 
of a tael, making it in value one-thousandth of a tael of silver. This 
theory has continued to the present time, and was definitely asserted 
by the inscription, ton centnries later^ on the coins of the first Manchy 
emperor. The copper coinage being a government eonL’em+ w^hile 
silver was left to the lender mercies of the hankers, the fixed exchange 
equivalence or value of the eaina was treated with relative disiregard, 
while the weight vtax more or less adhered to? 

* Moru, H. U., Tfadi ojitf Adjmniiiraiwn £fj thr Cfiirrm Ejnpirt, pp.. i^a h 
(Loadcui^ iQO^). 
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In tither the copper coinage of Lliia corrcncy aystcnip aa 

of all similar systems before it in China^ was the standard of value, 
in tbcuiy. pld and silver should have retained their fixed relation- 
ship; hut in fact they were left to find Ujcir own level. Space docs 
not permit of a full account of the differing value of the copper 
coin$ in praciicalLy every provincial centre [ but the great si^e of 
the couniry and the lack of roads and means of commuidcaiion 
permitted local custom to introduce endless variations^ whieh 
rendered uniformity impossible. For example^ in Central China^ 
in one centre or another, strings (ricfj) of 970 or 980 cash might pass 
for i,O00p w hde m North China^ where one cash counted as lAvo, the 
tiaOp nominally of 1*000, contained actually 490 coins, being subject 
tu the fiame ratio of deduction for, say, handling cliargcs, as in Central 
China. How^ever good the onginal intentions nf the government 
may have been in regard to the copper coinage, thereforen the pro¬ 
vision of a univer^l standard proved beyond their powers. More¬ 
over, over-issues of the currency were frequent and were encouraged 
by the surrender by the government of their premotive of issue 
from time to time to guilds and eommercial bodies. Widespread 
counterfeiting and adulteration also assisted toward lowering die 
siandardp uniil* in the endp virtual chaos supervened. 

Ill 1900 the fiRt Chinese modem one cent copper coin was 
minted at Canton. Issued to represent onc-hundredth of a Chinese 
silver dollar, which by this lime commanded a wide circtdntiont it 
satisfied a long-felt need, the old bronze cash* as has already been 
recounted, having outlived its usefulness. For ihe first few yeans 
the demand for the new coin appeared iiiKatiablc, and the copper 
cent ciimmanded a premium; hut soon gross over-production 
ihroughnut the provincca, accompanied by counterfeiting and 
adulterationH hooded the country' with the coin and reduced its 
value uniil, in the ycaia just prior to the Japanese onslaught in 1937+ 
the new Chinese natinnal dolbr exchanged for 300 or more, to the 
detriment of tlic working-class and agricultural communities, ivhose 
daily life ^vas based upon the purchanng power of this type of raoney* 

Siher 

The history of silver as a medium of payment in China embraces 
thousands of years ; but apart from a fevr minor exceptiona, it 
was not until a.d. 1889 that silver coins were produced in anv quantity 
under govemment auspices. Until then* silver, as currency* was not 
a Coin, but a weights "viz. the ^ tael/ Aa every commercial centre 
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in China had its nwn particubr tael weight and different standards, 
or even several different standards, existed in each pbce, while the 
silver to be weighed might differ as to purity by several degrees^ 
the influence and importance which the banker and money changer 
enjoyed in China requires no further explanation. 

Practically all silver in China wras imported from foreign landsp 
for no payable quantities have ever been mined w ithin the country. 
Nations which entered into trading relations with the Chinese Empire 
generally brnught silver in payment for goods purchased, and it 
IS recorded how the East India Company paid in Spanish silver 
dollars for tea and silk* and also ho.w greatly the Chinese resented 
an outflow' of silver in payment for imports of opium. 

'l"he Carolus (Spajtlsli) dolLir, sumetimes called the * Pillar ^ 
dollar because of its design, was the first foreign dollar to be intro¬ 
duced into Chinat and for many years it was the only foreign coin 
accepted by the Chinese* The introduction of the Mexican dollar 
followed about the middle of last century and proved to be a 
momentous event in the history of Chinese currency, for it became 
tlie direet cause of the aduptian by the foreign banks in China of 
the Shanghai tael* as money of account. The .Mexican dollar w*aa 
readily accepted in C-anton* where the Carolus dollar was ' demone¬ 
tized.^ Us reception elsew here in China is described by Morse ^ in 
the following passage: 

‘ Ai Shanghai, however, and in die Yangtze basin the Carolus 
held its own and was tlie sole currency of the foreign banks and 
merchants, and for the sale of imports: and the purchase of exports 
and for exchange quoiationSi The nv'ages of the Taiping rebeUion 
restricted the consumption of imports^ and notwithstanding increased 
importations of Carolus dollars, collected frum all parts of the world, 
they were soon driven to a premium, which, by 1S55, amounted 
to 25 per cent., and in 1856 to 50 per cent, of their intrinsic value ; 
and the curious spectacle wras $een of exchange quoted at Canton 
at 4s. 6d. per dollar (Mexican of 416 graina) and at Shanghai at 
6s, and more per dollar (Carolus of 402^ gTains)^ The situation 
became intolerable, and on a fixed day merchants' accounts at the 
bonks were tranafemedi unit for unit, from a currency (the Carolus) 
containing 36a grains of fine silver, to a Currency (the Shanghai 
tael) containing nominally §zs grains of fine silver per uoiL" 

Mwfs*. H, 7 ^ mvi Adnwi^hiwutifm 0/ th* Vhiruit p. 1^4 

(Londan, 

Oil (ChioA Piopcr III) 
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In this manner the foreign banks and merchants adopted the 
Shanghai tael, which continued to be the standard of exchange 
for all the international trade of China passing through Shanghai 
from 1856 until the sycee tael was abolished in 1933. The Shanghai 
tael also served as the standard for the international trade of North 
China and the Yangtze valley, for all quotations in Tientsin and 
Hankow taels were merely reconversions from the rate for Shanghai 
taels. 

Other silver dollars, including the Japanese (Yen), United States 
(Trade), British (Hong Kong), and French (Saigon) followed the 
Mexican dollar into circulation in China in large numbers, and 
the Chinese having noted the convenience and serviceability of the 
silver coins, themselves began, in 1889, to produce silver dollars 
at the Canton Mint. Other provincial mints followed the example 
of the Canton Mint, and large quantities of Chinese silver dollars, 
which, from their design, came to be known as dragon dollars, 
were soon in circulation; but at first, lacking the prestige of the 
foreign coins, they were accepted only by weight and not by count. 
As they offered no seigniorage to the mints, their production 
gradually fell away, and the mints then turned their attention to 
the coining of subsidiary coins of a fineness lower than the dollar. 
First ten and then twenty cent pieces were minted; but, of course, 
this remained a profitable operation only so long as the coins could be 
put into circulation at higher than cost price. As always in China, 
however, adulteration, counterfeiting, and over-issue soon sent the 
coins to a substantial discount in relation to their face values. 

The foreign dollars and the Chinese dragon dollars being of more 
or less similar weight and fineness, circulated side by side for many 
years; but shortly after the inauguration of the Chinese Republic 
a new official sUver dollar (viz. the Sun Yat-sen dollar) was minted, 
of slightly lower weight and fineness, and the operation of Gresham's 
law, always very much in evidence in China, was hastened so that 
within a period of years most of the foreign, and even of the Chinese 
dragon dollars, disappeared from circulation. 

Gold 

Only very small quantities of gold are produced in China, and 
the metal has not played a conspicuous part in the history of the 
currency. Although records exist to show that gold was in use 
^ currency about 1032 B.c, during the Chou dynasty, the unit 
being a cube of one tmn (Chinese inch), weighing one kin (one 
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catty), Morse states ^ that gold seems to have been considered as 
currency only from the eleventh to the third century b.c. As a 
commodity in the shape of gold bars, derived mostly from imported 
stocks, it was extensively used in arbitrage operations, while the 
Chinese foreign exchanges were on a silver basis. In 1930 import 
duties into China were made payable in Customs Gold Units, an 
imaginary unit containing 6o-i866 centigrams of fine gold; but 
since no communication bemeen China and the outside vi'orld, 
except by air, has been possible of recent years, as a result of the 
Pacific war, this factor has lost much of its significance, at least for 
the time being. 

Paper 

Reference has already been made to government notes issued to 
take the place of money by the Emperor Hien-tsung (a,d.8o6-83i) 
of the T’ang dynasty (see p. 192). This was the famous Fei-ch’ien 
—* Flying money ’—^so called because it was issued at offices in the 
capital representing the various provinces and could be cashed at 
the respective provincial centres. For this reason it has also been 
described as the direct ancestor of the bill of exchange. But the 
first true paper money, as we know it to-day, was issued in Szechw an, 
where the currency was of iron and doubtless so heavy as to be 
inconvenient and troublesome. Issued in the first instance by a 
guild of sixteen of the richest merchant houses, the notes were 
redeemed each three years over a long period, but eventually the 
merchants suffered losses and were unable to redeem the notes. 
The government then took over the right of issue, and it is recorded® 
that in the first year of Tien-sheng (a.d. 1032) outstandings of 
1,256,340 kuan were secured by a specie reserve amounting to 
360,000 kuan. 

About a century later, when the country was divided between the 
Southern Sungs and the Kin Tartars, both regimes being at war 
and requiring money, notes were issued wildly until the country 
was inundated with paper notes, which became depreciated and 
were all eventually repudiated by the Mongols, who completed the 
conquest of China in a.d. 1279. The Mongols (a.d. 1280-1368) 
continued issuing paper money, the total of which, according to 
Morse,® amounted to some 47,611,276 ting, or 2,380,563,800 taels 

^ Morse, H. B,, The Trade and AdmirdstTation af the Chinese Empire^ p, no 
(London, 190S), 

* Wage], S, R,, Chinese Currency and BanHng^ p. 66 (Shanghai, 1915), 

® Morse, H, B., The Trade and Administratim of the Chinese Empire, p, 137. 
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nominal face value during sixty-four of the first seventy years of 
Mongol rule. 

Irredeemable notes were also issued by the first of the Ming 
emperors (1368—1644), but within a short period the finances of the 
country had improved, so that the government was able to * resume 
specie payments. Thereafter China enjoyed a long period untroubled 
by the issue of fiduciary notes by any government, for it was not 
mtil 1853 that the Ch’ing (Manchu) dynasty recommenced the 
issue of copper cash and tael notes, nominally redeemable in these 
currencies ; but which remained unredeemed and eventuaUy became 
valueless. 

From that time onwards the government left note issuing to the 
private and provincial banks ; but the absence of effective currency 
regulations was responsible for excessive emissions of notes by 
all kinds of banks, and even by pawn shops and exchange shops, so 
that note issues within the country never commanded more than 
local acceptance. The position eventually became so unsatisfactory 
that in 1931 legislation was promulgated which required issuing 
banks to hold specie reserves for at least 60 per cent, of outstanding 
notes, and a further 40 per cent, in readily marketable securities. 
Thereafter the larger Chinese banks were enabled to establish their 
issues, and the use of their bank-notes became more general in the 
larger centres* 


TJie Currency Position in 1931 


Before proceeding to review the reforms and changes introduced 
by the Chinese government after 1931, it is perhaps worth while to 
summarize the position of the currency as it existed about that date. 

The copper (bronze) coins which had served China as currency 
for thousands of years had given place to the new minted copper 
cents; but these, owing to widespread counterfeiting, adulteration 
and over-issue were circulating at a fluctuating valuation, round 
about a third of their face value* 


The silver ten-and twenty-cent pieces offered a convenient medium 
of exchange to a large section of the community and commanded a 
wde circulation ; but these also, and for the same reasons as affected 
the value of the copper cents, fluctuated in value from day to day 
m relation to both the silver dollar and the copper cent, ^though 
the depreciation generally did not exceed about 20 per cent, to 
25 per cent* m relation to the silver dollar* 

Sliver dollars of various issues, but mainly Sun Yat-sen doUars, 
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continued to be used in all wholesale transactions, as money of 
account in the banks, and as security for note issues. Their use as 
a circulating medium and store of value had spread over the length 
and breadth of the country, and it has been estimated that not less 
than about two thousand millions of the coins were in circulation 
about this time. Due to their comparative convenience and the 
growing faith in their silver content, they had already all but replaced 
the cumbersome sycee tael. In Shanghai, Tientsin, and H^ow, 
however, the foreign banks and merchants still used the sycee tael, 
both as money of account and for the conduct of foreign exchange 
transactions, into which gold entered largely as a means of hedging, 
locally, exchange risks between the Chinese currency, which remained 
anchored to silver, and external currencies stabilized more or less 
permanently against gold or gold currencies. 

Bank-notes of all the main private and provincial banks in China 
circulated freely, but on a local basis, banks generally having separate 
issues for each centre. The notes, in most cases, promised payment 
in silver dollars and redemption was frequently called for, thereby 
preventing serious over-issue. The foreign banks also issued notes 
in terms of both taels and dollars, but the issues of their China 
branches never, at any time, reached imposing figures. The Hong 
Kong dollar notes issued by the three British banks in Hong Kong 
circulated widely in South China, however, and formed a very 
important feature of the currency in that area. 

It will be clear, therefore, that the state of the currency about 
1931 offered scope for simplification and co-ordination. The 
Government, having unified the country and established the new 
capital firmly at Nanking, were in a position to enforce legislation 
over the whole country to an extent never before deemed possible, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that they decided upon currency 
reform as a first measure toward improving the economic life of the 
nation. 

The New Currency System and Financial Conditions 

The Chinese currency system, which, as we have related, had 
evolved through the centuries, was completely transformed in 1935 
when the Chinese government, having abolished the sycee tael 
in 1933, abandoned the silver standard and adopted instead a 
‘ Foreign Exchange Standard,’ with legal tender bank-notes as the 
sole circulating medium. The abolition of the sycee tael was the 
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natural outcome of the widespread use of the Chinese silver dollar^ 
but the abandonment of the silver standard was forced upon the 
Chinese government, as will be described later, by events quite 
beyond their control. The adoption of a * Foreign Exchange 
Standard * was immediately successful beyond all expectations ; but 
when, less than two years later, Japanese aggression forced China 
to take up arms in defence of her liberty, it was soon apparent that, 
if hostilities proved to be of long duration, the stability of the currency 
would be endangered, China’s long fight against the aggressor 
continues, and, although the currency still functions, its history 
through the years of struggle has been one of ever-increasing inflation 
and of almost continuous depreciation. No adequate appreciation 
of financial conditions pre'v-ailing in China to-day is possible, how* 
ever, witliout some knowledge of the new currency system, of the 
causes which led to its adoption, and of the effect upon it of the 
Si no-Japanese conflict, and as the tale of inflation and depreciation 
is still unfolding, it will be convenient and, indeed, necessary to deal 
with all these matters in one connected story, 

The Abolition of the Tael 

The founding:^of the Central Bank of China in 1928, following 
the establishment of the Kuomintang government in Nanking in 
the same year, marked the commencement of a new era in the 
Chinese currency and banking systems. Reference has already been 
made to the legislation promulgated in 1931, which required all 
Chinese note-issuing banks to maintain adequate reserves of specie 
and securities (see p. 198). With stability apparently assured, bank¬ 
notes gained in popular favour, as their portability and convenience 
offered marked advantages compared with silver dollars, which had 
already largely displaced the sycee tael in the public esteem. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that the government, as a further step 
in currency reform, decided to abolish the tael as a monetary unit. 

Following the opening of the Shanghai Mint on i March 1933 
as the sole source of issue of a new standard national silver dollar,^ 
the sycee tael w^as abolished by government decree on 6 April 1933. 
The change was accomplished smoothly and without disturbing the 
economic structure of the country on the basis of; 

Standard National Silver Dollars 100 = Shanghai Taels 71-50, 

* Gross Weight Fineness Fine Silver Contents 

26*6971 grammes o^SSo i3'4^344S grammes 
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and for the first time in histoiy China found herself wiiii a standard 
silver coin as the recognized national currency unit. 

The subatitutiun of the new standard national silver dollar for 
the »ycee tael did not^ of eoume, alter in any way the status of the 
Chinese currency, which remained* as before, on the silver standard! 


UM ^ uu' luci iiUf ' ’iSo 'iTjElt' 7^40 

Vi^r j6. Price of io Lcrndon^ 

Baled on A TMt shTfnni tht M«mih£y Flusfmii^m^ in LcitdiM, ^ ihr P^kt pf Bar 
ifUvtr prr Os. SaL end AWI, I^oodon, 1^1- 

MoreoT.er» it U safe to say that no thought of departure from the 
silver standard had yet been entertained by the Chinese govern- 
mentt for, China being almost entirely agricultural, the retentiriTi 
of the silver standard was cociaickrcd a vital necissity as a pro^ 
tcsction against violent intemaZ price fluctuatinns^ on the theory thair 
if permitted free movement, the prices of silver and COmm^tics 
over a juried generally moved in sympathy. 
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Enentt Leading to the Alfandotment of the Sih-er Standard 
This theory, however, was upset by the steep rise which occurred 
in 1931 in the price of silver expressed in terms of the currencies 
of the nations which abandoned the gold standard in that year 
38)- These included Great Britain, the British Colonies, and 
Japan, the last mentioned being of special importance as a strong 
competitor in the Far Eastern export market. The effect upon 
China was severely deflationary, prices coenmenoed to fall, exports 
declined, and these movements continuing, the country liad become, 



39- Mavtnii?iit5 of silver^ I9tfr-j6 

oil ffMiitkl tn aU£«nRlv£ Unnuul volumes of Majitime Cuot^jfns, Tht Trade 

of Cmivt* (SliEiiig}iai)l, 

by tlie end of 1932, a nett exporter of silver for tlic first time since 
1917 (Fig. 39). The United States abandoned the gold standard 
on 18 April 1933, and further deflation occuTred in China, although 
it was mitigated slightly by the recovery in w^irld prices ; but China 
contrived to cany on, and it was not until the passage of the United 
States Silver Furcliaac Act in June 1934. which was followed hy 
coitoidcrable ri^ in the price of the metaJ, that the strain upon 
China’s financial structure became intolerable. From July to 
October 1934. tlit nett esports of silver exceeded 8100,000.000, the 
movement ever gaining momentum, and the National Gnvemment, 
in an effort to Stem the flow and avert a crisis, imposed a lo per 
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cent, tax and a variable equalization charge on exports of the metal 
as from 15 October 1934. 

This measure permitted the retention of the silver standard 
internally, but broke the traditional link between the external value 
of the currency and the world price of silver. The measure failed, 
however, for although the visible outflow of silver ceased, smuggling 
was encouraged and soon assumed alarming proportions. An 
extensive and long-continued flight from the dollar induced specu¬ 
lation and panic, which undermined the whole financial structure 
and the government was forced to introduce a new monetary system, 

China Abandons the Silver Standard 

The new monetary system was announced to the public in a 
decree dated 3 November 1935, which established the notes of the 
Central Bank of China, the Bank of China, and the Bank of Com¬ 
munications (the notes of the Farmers* Bank of China were included 
later), as the sole legal tender within the country, and provided 
that all silver in the hands of the banks and general public should be 
exchanged for such notes within a period of three, later extended 
to six, months. All obligations, including taxes and debts contracted 
prior to the issue of the decree, w'ere to be discharged in the new 
currency. The centralization and control of the note issues and 
reserves were placed in the hands of a Currency Reserve Board, and 
it was also announced that the Central Bank of China would be 
organized to function as an independent Central Reserve Bank, and 
that plans for financial adjustment had been made whereby the 
national budget would be balanced in eighteen months. The foreign 
exchange value of the dollar was fixed on the basis of is, zjd, (the 
average rate for the previous five years), and so that stability would 
be assured, the three government banks were ordered to sell and 
buy unlimited amounts of foreign currencies at rates ^d, below 
and above the basic rate, later increased to ^d, below and Jd, 
above the basic rate (Fig, 40), 

The decision to stabEize the currency on the basis of is, was 
a bold step in the absence of any promise of assistance from foreign 
powers interested in China’s welfare, but the gravity of the crisis 
permitted of no other remedy. The adoption of a ‘ Foreign Exchange 
Standard,’ of course, relieved the government of the necessity of 
retaining within the country any large stocks of silver, while the 
nationalization of the metal enabled them to requisition, in exchange 
for legal tender bank-notes, the sEver held by the government banks. 
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the foreign banks ^ (who, although still enjoying extraterritoriality, 
had nevertheless pledged their assistance), the Chinese commercial 
banks and the general public, and thus provide the foreign exchange 
reserves required to maintain the stability of the currency. The 
difficulties which, in the ordinary course, must have attended 
the sale of such very substantial amounts of silver In world 
markets were smoothed out by an arrangement whereby the 
United States government, in pursuance of their silver purchasing 
policy, agreed to take over large quantities at a favourable fixed 
price. 

From its inception the new currency system proved a phenomenal 
success. Exchange stability, hitherto practically unknown in China, 
was maintained with beneficial results. World prices continued 
to recover and the improvement was faithfully reflected in China's 
price index, which, as the exchange value of the dollar had been 
fixed at a rate considerably lower than had been ruling immediately 
prior to the change, instantly responded. For the same reason the 
silver sold to the United States and in world markets resulted in the 
accumulation of very adequate reserves of foreign exchange. The 
circulation of legal tender bank-notes rapidly increased against 
the surrender of large amounts of nationalized silver dollars and in 
exchange for notes of other banks withdrawn from circulation. The 
popularity of the new legal tender notes grew apace and they pene¬ 
trated into far outlying districts formerly ser\^ed almost exclusively 
by provincial note issues, which they gradually displaced.- A further 
step toward unification of the currency was a new centralized issue 
of subsidiary coins in decimals of the standard dollar, designed to 
supersede the heterogeneous collection of depreciated coins which 
hitherto had hindered, rather than aided, the free exchange of goods 
throughout China, 


The New Chinese Currency 

Thus since the passing of the Currency Law of 3 November 1935, 
which abandoned the silver standard and set up the Chinese national 
currency dollar, or Yuan, as the monetary unit, the legal tender 


viz* 7 ? in China. Of these four were British. 

of Indi^Australia, and China. The Hong Kong and 
P Jhe Meroantile Bank of India Ltd., and the 

the N^ion^cL V American, viz. the O^se Bank. 

wJrrFr™^ American Express Co. Inc.; 
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ha* consisted of inconveitible bank-notes issued by the four govem- 
mem bartking institutions, yiz : 

The Centnl Bank of China 
The Bank of China 
Tlie Bank of CommunicatiunH 
The Fanners" Bank of China 

in denominations of one, fivOp ten, twenty, fifty and one hundred 
dollars Chinese naUonal currency. The same law abolished the 
privilege of issuing notes hitherto enjoyed by a number of pri^'ate 
banka, the liability for such notes as remained in circulation being 
taken over by the Central Bank of China. 

^I'he notes fonrujig the legal tender eurrency being inconveFtibie+ 
the government banka, in order to maintain stability, w^cre atithorc^d 
to buy and sell foreign exchange to an unlimited extent. 

Subsidiary notes of denominations of tw enty and ten cents Chinese 
national currency were issued by the government banks, and the 
foUowing subsidiary corns were minted under the auspices of the 
Chinese National Govenunent: ^ 

, Nickel Co/m^ 

io cents weighing 6 grammes groHs 
pp M 4'5 pp 
3 PP P' -3 pp "PT 
Composed of loo per cent, pure nickel 

Copper Cotm 

1 cent W'ciglung 6-5 granirnes grilles 
i ji- pp 3^5 pp » 

Composed of 95 per cent, copper and 5 per cent, tiii-zmc alloy. 

CURXFXCY AND FINANCIAL CONETTIONS [N WAIt-TBfl, 1937 - 4 + 

Thus in 1935 at long last China appeared to be on tlie high road 
tow'ard achievement of a unified currency, w'hich would be known 
and accepted at its face value and without question from end to 
end of that vast country. A good harvest in 1936 seemed to set 

^ Owinff m the tifino-Japsnm hostilitifit, miniifi^ ai>eratianH ncre duicoiufnurd 
IE Kht cenml ^hinghfLi Mini in Auguac 1937, Liier 10 b« reftimied at 
and 
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the seal upon China's prospects^ foreign trade improved, and by 
the s umm er of 1937 it appeared that an era of unprecedented 
prosperity was about to dawn. 

The Effects of the Outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War 
It was, therefore, upon a nation striving after unity and bent upon 
reconstruction and reform in financial matters that the thunder 
clouds of war settled early in July of the same year. At first, as they 
were fully engaged with the military aspects of the straggle, inter¬ 
ference by the Japanese with currency and commerce was m ainl y 
mcidental, and after the initial shock the Chinese, with characteristic 
resourcefulness, found means to continue the exchange of com¬ 
modities, both between the occupied and unoccupied zones and 
with the outside world, on a considerable scale. Later on, however, 
when the various occupied areas were brought more firmly under 
Japanese domination, trade and commerce and the currency were 
subjected to deliberate and ever-increasing interference and re¬ 
striction. Grave economic consequences followed the Lukouchiao 
"incident/ when, on 13 August, hostilities were extended to Shanghai, 
All the Chinese banks in Shanghai immediately closed, to re-open 
four days later protected by a moratorium order, which provided, 
mter aba^ that deposits could no longer be withdrawn in legal tender 
bank-notes, but only by cheque, good for inter-bank settlement 
tvithin the clearing area. This timely action effectively prevented 
any wholesale flight from the currency and enabled the Chinese 
government to maintain the official exchange rate. 

The cost of prosecuting the war and the Japanese occupation of 
ever-growing areas of the country gradually weakened China’s 
financial position; but it was not until 14 March 1938 that any 
restrictions were imposed by the Chinese government upon the 
sale of foreign exchange by the government banks. The restrictions 
then imposed were designed to protect the foreign currency reserves 
of the government from the threat inherent in the establishment in 
Peiping and Tientsin on 10 March of a new bank of issue under 
Japanese auspices, called the Federal Reserve Bank of China, The 
Northern Provincial government had announced that the note 
issue of the new bank would be the only legal tender in North China, 
and that it would retire the old ba^-notes in circulation there 
within specified periods, all such notes to have the same parity for 
the time being as the new legal tender. The Japanese being by 
this time in control of the greater part of North China, the new 
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bank soon acquired large supplies of Chinese national currency 
dollars, which, but for the restrictions upon the sale of foreign 
exchange introduced by the Central government, would undoubtedly 
have been utilized to raid the reserves of the Chinese currency. 



Fig* 40* The value of the tael^doUar, 1922-4,1 

The value of the dollar has been used throughout for the sake of comparison* 
Prior to 1933 the original quotations were in taels but have been converted into 
dollars. 


Sales of foreign exchange at the official rates were restricted to 
supplying cover for essential imports ; but the demand, even for 
legitimate business, W'as too great and an open market developed, in 
which, by November, the value of the Chinese national currency 
dollar had declined to 8d. It was held at this level by means of 
operations carried out on behalf of the Chinese government by a 
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leading foreign bank until early April 1939, when the committee 
of the newly formed Chinese Currency Stabilization Fund com¬ 
menced to operate. The fund amounted to £10^000,000^ subscribed 
as to half by the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
and the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, in the pro¬ 
portions of £3 and £2 millions respectively, under the guarantee 
of the British government, and half by the Bank of China and the 
Bank of Communications, 

In relation to the task undertaken, the amount of the fund was 
small, but the committee’s operations were attended by a creditable 
measure of success. Violent fluctuations were ironed out, some 
confidence in the currency returned, and trade was facilitated. Due 
to the necessity to finance the war effort, however, China had already 
started upon the path of currency inflation and legal tender notes 
poured into Shanghai from the unoccupied zones, via Hong Kong 
and Canton, for conversion into foreign currencies. The fund 
eventually withdrew its support from the market on 7 June, to 
allow the dollar to seek its own level. On 29 June the central 
government, in an endeavour to stabilize the position, again imposed 
a moratorium similar to that decreed about two years previously* 
Conditions on this otrcasion were unfavourable, how^ever, and the 
effect was limited and temporary, so that, in spite of intermittent 
support from the Stabilization Fund, the exchange value of the 
Chinese dollar, although kept within control, continued to faU, 
until in December 1940 it averaged only slightly over 3^d, 
(Fig. 40). 

It is inevitable, of course, that support of the external value of a 
currency should provide the seeds of its own defeat. Exports are 
discouraged and imports encouraged, and to such an extent was this 
the position in China that the visible import surplus in 1939 rose to 
the hitherto unprecedented figure of £56^ millions, only to be 
exceeded at £58^ millions in 1940. The paucity of exports was 
accentuated by the Central government reserving some of the 
main commodities, notably tea and tung oil, and various metals 
including tin, tungsten, and manganese ore, which they doubtless 
utilized to satisfy the terms of the * barter loans ’ entered into mainly 
with the U.S.S*R* and the United States'of America, 

During the first half of 1941 the Chinese national dollar showed 
greater resistance to depreciation at the lower levels prevailing. 
Contributing factors to this normally desirable feature were Increased 
remittances from Chinese abroad, due to the low^ value of the dollar 
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and the expanding prosperity enjoyed by the Chinese in Malaya, 
the Netherlands East Indies, and elsewhere, nntil the outbreak of 
the Pacific war, and to heavy reconversions of foreign currencies 
belonging to speculators and others, who feared that their balances 
abroad might become immobilized. In July the United States and 
Great Britain, at the instance of the Chinese National Government, 
applied freezing orders to Chinese assets in these countries, and for 
a time China’s trade with the outside world, except Japan and 
‘ Manchukuo,’ was brought almost to a standstill. The newly 
formed Chinese Currency Stabilization Board (established on an 
international basis by the Chinese, British, and United States 
governments to take over the balance of the existing Stabilization 
Fund and operate a much larger fund) exercised jurisdiction over all 
trade with the British Empire and the United States, and allotted 
exchange for approved imports through authorized banks in Shanghai 
at 3^d. Only trade which would assist the Chinese war effort was 
financed, and the wheels of commerce had again started to revolve, 
when the outbreak of the Pacific war on 7 December 1941 put an 
end to all intercourse with the occupied zones, including, of course, 
the Shanghai International Settlement, and rendered further opera¬ 
tions impracticable. 

No survey of the currency position in China would be complete 
without recording the introduction by the Japanese of large quantities 
of yen currency notes into the country and the issue by the army of 
occupation of military yen notes in Central China, these currencies 
having no other backing than their acceptability in areas under 
Japanese control. The Japanese also sponsored the opening of two 
note-issuing banks in Central China—the Hua Hsing Commercial 
Bank in Shanghai and the Central Resen^e Bank (Nanking) in 
Nanking. The firstnamed was inaugurated on i May 1939, and 
immediately issued notes * w'hich would be freely convertible into 
foreign exchange,’ but the necessity for retaining adequate reserv'es 
precluded uncovered issues of notes and operations remained of 
small dimensions. 

The Central Resen^e Bank (Nanking) was opened on 6 Januaiy 
1941 with the ostensible object of ‘ unifying the currency systems 
with a view to stabilizing finance in China.’ The notes issued, 
which at the time of writing have reached unknown, but undoubtedly 
very large figures, were originally interchangeable at par with 
Chinese national currency dollars, but later on attempts were made 
to double their value in relation to the latter* 
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Currency Deielopments in North Ctiina 

Prior to ihc cst^ibliyliment of the Federal Reserve Bjink of Ctuiia 
b Pdpmg and Tientsin on lo March 19381 this carrenqr in North 
China, as m all other parts of China, was the Chinese national 
currency dollar. The notes issued by Federal Reserve Bank were 
designed to become the only legal tender in North China, and all 
the old notes in eireulation were to he retired withm specified perioi^. 
Under these ciicumstances the central government withdrew its 
support from the national currency dollar in North China (the 
notes were marked, eiioept those issued by the Central Bank^ of 
China, with the name of the city of issue), which, of necc^ity, 
thereafter fuuaioned Independently. Nevertheless, the national 
currency dedlar remained convertible mto foreign currencies at 
mtes more or less in line with those prevailing in Shanghai, as a 
result of careful arbitration by the foreign hanks in Tienstb, based 
on the valiica of import and export exchange settled through their 

TTi£:diuitl. 

The exchange rate for the new legal tender was to be on a par 
with the yen at IS. 2d., and it will be apparent that the founding 
of the new bank represented an important step toward the realization 
of Japan's much bruited policy of bringing China, like' Manchukuo,’ 
within the yea bloc. The new baiik-notes had no foreign currency 
reserves other than credits of some yen 100 millions extended by 
the Bank of Japan, the yen itself bebg a ootitrolkd currency, and 
therefore there was no means of catablishmg the value of the oiirrency 
outside the yen bloc. The promoters, however, expressed the b- 
tentinn of railin g over the silver reserves, estimated at about silver 
156 milliona, held in Tientsin and Pcipmg as part cover for the 
note issues of the Chmese government banka in North China 1 but 
as the silver was stored partly in the British and French enneeaaiona 
m Tientsin and partly m the Legation quarter in Peiping, it is 
improbable that this btcniion was realbed until the outbreak of. 
the Pacific war, and although valuable, the possession nf the silver 
was diffictilt to turn to advantage. 

The new legal tender (commonly referred to as ‘ F,R.S.' currency), 
far from circulating at par with the yen, circulated from its inception 
at a vatying discount, side by aide with the national cuiten<^ 
dollar. The Japanese had no btenttott of allowing this state of 
affairs lo continue, however, and after the lapse of about a year, 
during which the ‘ F.R.B.' note issue assumed large proportions, 
various decrees were Uaued by the Northern Provincial GovemTnenl 
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ill February and March 1939, which provided for the hiding over 
of all foreign ejcchangu resulting from exports, on the basia of is. 2d. 
per ‘ F.R.B.’ dollar, to the new bank, and rendered any person within 
the Japanese occupied area found in possession of national curren^ 
dollara liable to a fine and confiscation of property. The rigid 
enforcement of these regulations soon brought all trade in North 
China to a complete standstill, for, in spite of the use of the link 
system, whereby importers compensated exporters on a basis of 
barter, trade hi North China was disnipted, resulting in the spread 
of misery and want throughout the northern porta whose prosperity 
depended upon the continuation of trade with the hinterland. In 
June 1940 further regnlatiuns were issued which required permits 
10 be obtained for imports of goods (with a few exceptions) from 
Other than and * Manehukuo/ and njlcd Uiat foreign 

exchange could only Ik: obtained with the permission of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. Th'c Japanese thus obtained a complete stranglehold 
upon all the trade of North China. That they ruined it in the 
process did not disturb them unduly, for they undoubtedly con¬ 
sidered that they could revive it on lines mure suited to their 

owa economy* _ ^ 

By the ineans already described and by other discriminatory 
regulations, Uic enfonrement of which was assured by control of 
the customs, the value of the ' F.R.B.' currency was forced up in 
lelation to the national currency dollar, the demand for which 
declined, until, during 1941, between 40 and 50 of the former 
exchanged for loo of the latter. Tliis development caused much 
distress in North China, for, ow'ing tc} scarcity, shopkeepera and 
holder? of goods w-ere in a position to demand and receive payment 
in ‘ F.R.B.’ curnmey for foods priced on the basis of the national 
currency dollar, 

I’he note circulation of the Federal Reserve Bank was estimated 
at some * F.R.B,’ 5750,000,000 at the end of 1940—the latfst figures 
available—which indicated a considerable degree of infiadon; but 
with complete control of imports and exports between North China 
and Japan, some sort of parity with the yen itself doubtless ere now 
a heavily depreciated currency — may have been established. 

Curreniy and Fttiattcial Cojidiltons in ' Free Chtta ’ 

The Chinese national currency dollar in ‘Free China’ during 
the period between the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities and 
the investment of the International Selllement at Shanghai after the 
CH (Ctuna Proper lU) 
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attack on Ve^rl harbour on 7 December I94i> circulated at a cnn- 
siderable dbcotintn expressed in terms of the same currency at 
Shan^^hai. This was a natural consequence of reatrictinns upon the 
free movement of gnnds and services between the occupied and 
unoccupied £ones and of the support tixteiideil to the currency in 
fihanghai. In Chungking, the &eai of the National Government, 
the official i^te of the national currency dollar was successively 
lowered from rs* z\d. to yd., 4jd, and finally in fk:tolK:r 1941 tu 
3 conformit)' with rates ruling in Shanghai, the main marLct 
then In touch witli the outside world (Fign 40). 

On the ncciipatinn nf the InterrutiunaL Settlcnicnt at Shanghai 
by the Japanese^ after Pearl harbourj the Chinese Currency Stabilisa¬ 
tion Board transferred the seat of its operations to Chungking, But 
international trade in the normal kcrkc of the term was pnietioaJly 
non-existentt and their functions w^ere confined to allotting foreign 
exebinge io cover approved remittances to foreign countries, or to 
the accepting of foreign exchange, against the dishuniement of local 
currency^ representing remittances to China to cover the w'orking 
expenses of foreign embassiesp firms and residents, family reniittaneeH 
from Chinese shroud and rcmiltanees to mibisiunarieK^ and for 
charitable purposes. In the absence of normal impons, or the 
necessity for making substaiuial remittances abroad, China's foreign 
exchange reserv’ea ahniild have been considerably augmented, 
especially as until recently the official rate remained at jd., although, 
on a purchasing power parity, the equivalent of the national currency 
dollar Avas but a fraction of that amount. Various concessions were 
eventually made to remitters to CLuna in tin: xhape of exchange 
subsidies uf 50 per ceuL, and later too per cent,, w'hich w'ere extended 
to remittances in favour of famine and relief funds, diplomatic 3nd 
consular officiah, missionary^, medical, irulturah and philanthropic 
enterprises, including Chincae family remittances ^nd later to firmn 
and companies in cover of expenses. The naiiunal dollarp however, 
still remained greatly overvalued at the official rates, even slbwing 
for the subsidy;, for U,S. dollar notes^ of which large quantities are 
to be found within the country, were being exchanged in November 
1944 aboiii N,C.S,^oo to U.S.Sii with a tendency toward much 
higher quotations. 

The trade of * Free China' with the outside world in the period 
^937-41 largely confined to an exchange of goods with Great 
Britain, the British Knipire, and the Uiuted States of America, some 
considerable proportion of the exports bemg directed toward tlic 
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fulfilm«n.t of the terms of the Sterling and U.B, JoUar credits extended 
to the Chinese National Covernment by Great Britain and the 
United States. ‘I'he commodities appropriated by China to this 
purpose consisted mainly of tung oil and various metals, principally 
tin, tungsten, and manganeecj which, together with all other exports, 
found their w-ay by dev'ious routes, including the Burma Koad, to 
ports where they could bo sLripped. The outbreak uf the Pacific 
war, resulting in the capture of Hong Kong and the cutting of tho 
Bunua Road by the Japanese, closed, at Itast for a time, the last 
remaining trade mutt's for ‘ Free China’s ’ exports and imports to 
and from the outside tvorld, except the Chinese-Soviet Highway 
and by air. It might well be imagined that, under such conditions, 
trade with the outside world would have ceased ; but the exchange 
of gonda with the United Statr-s uf America, Great Britain, and India 
continued, and imports into China showed a steadily rising tendency, 
wliile exports were well maintained when all the difficul^es are 
taken into consideration. 

Trade between ‘ Free China ' and the occupied portions of the 
eiiuntry, even to-day, is considerable. Apart from the necessity to 
import fnadsiulls in years of poor harvests, China in the past wax 
normally a self-supporting country ] but this, of course, presumes 
the free interchange of commodities throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. In the period between tire comnrencement 
of Sino-Japan«e hostilities iind the outbreak of the Pacific war, 
exports from the occupied areas into the free zones were encouraged, 
for by these meiins ilic Japanese acquired national currency dollars, 
with wlrich to purchase foreign exchange in the Shanghai market. 
This policy was reversed as soon as the Shanghai exchange market 
lost its contact wJth the outside world, and a currency battle between 
the occupied and unoccupied zones developed, each area attempdng 
to purchase as much as possible from the other in exchange for notes 
no longer convertible. According to such reports aa are available 
from Shangliai, the Nanking puppet government, m an endravour 
to eliminate tlic national dollar from circulation within the terrltoriea 
under their nominal authority, abandoned their policy of free Inter¬ 
change between Central Reserve Bank (Nanking) C-R.B.') notes 
and Chinese national currency notes at par, and embarked upon a 
policy designed to discredit and depreciate the latter. After de¬ 
claring that from 31 May 19+2 the national currency dollar would 
cease to be legal tender, and prohibiting its use, either as a medium 
nf exchange or aa a money of account, exchange into ' C.R.B.' 
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dollars, at the rate of one ‘ dollar to two national dollars, 

was permitted during the period between 8 and 18 June, large 
amounts of national currency dollars being paid for by means of 
bonds of the Nanking puppet government. Currency chaos de¬ 
veloped and the main result was a flight from currency notes into 
commodities, the prices of which soared almost at once to unprece¬ 
dented heights, whether quoted in terms of national currency 
dollars, ‘ dollars, or military yen. Widespread distress and 

suffering resulted, as wages had not increased proportionately. 
Doubtless considerable quantities of national currency dollars were 
exchanged into ‘ C.R.B/ dollars, but many holders elected, in antici¬ 
pation of an Allied victory, to retain their national currency dollars, 
and it is significant that the exchange rate between the two currencies, 
both greatly depreciated, has moved recently in favour of the 
national currency dollar. According to news emanating from Foo¬ 
chow, the exchange rate between that city and Shanghai in October 
1944 was around N.C.$6oo = ‘ C.R.B/Si,ooo, while in Shanghai 
itself, it is said that as many as ‘CR.B.’SSoo are exchanged 
for one United States dollar note. 

The Note Issue 

The following table gives details of the outstanding features of 
the note issue position since 1935 : 


Note Isme^ 1935-42 

{Figures in Millions of National Currency Dollars) 


Nome of 

Issuing Banks 

End of 

1935 

End of 
July 
*937 

End of 

1939 

End of 
June 
1940 ; 

End of 

1942 

Central Bank of China .. 
Bank of China 

Bank of Communications 1 
Farmer^' Bank of China 

176*1 

176-2 

383*8 

5 * 7*7 

3360 

2oS*4 

1 , 347*0 

773*0 

597-4 

365-4 

1,623*4 

1,100*2 

7 * 7*6 

510*9 

Not available 
2 , 739*2 
1,681-4 

Not available 


668*4 

*> 444*9 

3,081*8 

3.962*1 


Seven commercial banks 
(estimated) 

200*0 

80*0 

80*0 

80*0 

Not available 

Tohil .. 

868*4 

1.534-9 

3,161*8 

4.043’1 
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The$C fijfure&p with the exception of thos^ of the seven com¬ 
mercial bankSi arc derived from official skiurccs. Since June i94o» 
infnrmaLion regarding the Ccntnil Banh iKaiicK has not been made 
avaibhle ] but since that date Central Bank notes have continued 
to represent a Ktcadily increasing proportion of all national cnircocy 
notes in circulationp and ainco i July 194^ the whole note circu¬ 
lation lias been concentrated in the hands of the Centml Bant. 
According tu Fifim^e md Commerce, Shanghai, of 15 January 1941^ 
the Shanghai market estimated the total of notes in drcolation issued 
under the autliority of the Chinese National GovemmEnt at the end 
of 194031 no less than N.C. 58,000 milliont not including provincial 
issues amounting to about $950 million. I'he yen hloc currencies 
circulating in the occupied Kones were similarly estimated at some 
§1,925^000 on the basis of rate-s nf exchange then ruling, SO that 
at the end of 1940 there was estimated to be a grand total of about 
$10,875 million in inconvenible paper circulating within the counlry. 
A telegram from Chungking, dated 24 iVIarch purporting to 

come from official BourceKt placed the Cliinese government note 
issue at N.C,St6,000 million. Thh figure compares with S8,000 
million at the end of 1940. and it is safe to say that the total of 
notes in circulation in China—all issues—must have considerably 
exceeded 520,000 miilion at the end of 1941- 

In the absence of infonmtion, it is uselesa to apccuktc upon the 
extent of the isaues during the last three years; but if the budget 
estimates which have appeared from lime to time afford any indi¬ 
cation of the inflation of the note circulatiojli the figure of $20,000 
million, or rather $16*000 million—for the budget only cxjvers 
estimalcs of expend! mre with in " Free China'^"—must have been 
multiplied quite a few limes since 1941. The iaauca of notes by the 
Japanese—yen and military yen—^md by the Central Banka of llic 
puppet governments at Nanking and Peiping must also- nm into 
very large figures^ 

Firtanaal Condiihtis and ihe Corf of Uiing 
The sets of figures in the table on p- 217 have been pla^d side 
by aide, as their relationship should prove of interest { but to view 
of the rapidity with ivliich conditions in China have changed during 
the past decade, the vaslncss of the COUnrry and the inadequacy 
of means of tranaport and communicationp no figures applicable 
to anv one place can convey a true picture of current living condi- 
dons throughout the sub-conrioent This is well illustrated in the 
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follawiTig Liblc. which reveals tht: ri:laUon3hip of the cost of living 
indices in different centres in November i 944 ■ 

Index 

Plncc (Chlillgiunff » 100) 


Tai£L«nlij (Stong') 161^96 

Ch^r^u (Szwhit'nn) 

Neikiun^ (SzccliWMiv) 111^77 

Siuhjn)^ (SikorifE) 

Slsin (Shetfei) 93"&6 

CHunan) 84'33 

CKkangteh ([Imian) 74'7* 

Li^^an (J lupeh) 

ShLLJch{»v (Kvmngtunii) 66 'S;j 

Tsancheng 

Lanchow (Kbhsu) SS‘49 

Konh^icn (Kihubsi) 


In general it m:iY l>e aaid tliat since currency depreciation super¬ 
vened, property owners have hcneEtcdi as rents have risen; thini 
producers and holders of consumption goods in Shanghai and else¬ 
where have made, and probably coAtinue to make, large profits 
expressed in terms nf local currency, and that farmers everywhere 
arc reaping the benefit of rising prioea. It is pcrliaj^ unnece^ary to 
state that benefits accruing as a direct result of inflation are likely 
to prove ephemeral, but at kaat properly uw^ners and farmers have 
been able to reduce, or liquidate, long outstanding debts. On the 
other liandp the usual time lag in the alinement of wages and salaries 
to the rising cost of hviiig lias caui^^d, and cuntlnm^ tu cause, hard¬ 
ship and distress among the w^age-eaming and salaried classes* and 
various schemes have been introduced to alleviate conditions for 
these claaacs by codtruL of poets or by grants of rice and cloth, 
bouse allowances, etc. The following paragraph, which appeared 
in the Annitol Report 0/ the China Assodutiim for i94[«4a^ with 
acknowledgments to the China Air Afail and the Far Earlertl Survey, 
sheds considerable illuminarioTi upon the position existing in China 
M the time of the outbreak of the Pacific war; 


‘ Largely as a result of the war (the Sino-Japanese war), there 
lias been since 1937 a very steep rise in pric®. The most important 
cnmmodily price, that of rice, had by last November (1941), in the 
case of government rice,'' risen to S6 for nne ton of 16 lb., or 
about S times its pre-war figure j m the case of rke only semi- 
coAtrolled it had risen some tunes, wliilc uncontroUjsd free- 
market rice had riaen much more, and stood in some places at 
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External Value of the Chinese Dollar related to Ei'cnts 


Exlcmal Value «l tbe Ctajunc Natiunol 

DoUmr iscocdin^ to K change 
{juQtcd in Shiiniftiai 


t^ricpl 




i!>33 


1934 

19^J 

195^ 

1937 


I9jj 

*93'* 

1949 


Sln-linp{ 




E. d. 

1 3 J 


I 46 

I 


] 60 

X I 4 

I 

I a'4 


I a-a 

o 

O 4-5 


ft. d. 
O 19-|> 


J I -fi 
I 1-tt 


a-5 

3-1 


^'2 


7‘9 

3-3 

3-p 


Dolliirft 


li!^b«t Lowest 


cent’s 

»&vjt 


34'f 


575 

41 3 

JO-D 

39-4 


?!J3 

la-e 

7 4 


cents 

ig-3 

13.9 

lg-4 


30-5 

S!^-4 

39-4 

aS'i 


15 4 
3'3 
4-3 


Indct Nu. 
of WikiiJf^ile 
Pne^ 
m Ctdna 
3$36 » I€H> 


CenpraJ 

Indei 


1541 





J;lci. 

0 5-4 

0 5 3 

54 

51 

Peb. 

0 5-4 

0 5-3 

5-S 

•I'i 

Jdar. 

0 3-4 

0 

S-5 

3-1 

Apr. 

0 S'3 

0 J-T 

50 

51 

Jday 

0 3-^ 

0 a-i 

5-3 

51 

iDDfi 

0 3-7 

0 3’4 

54 


July 

0 3^2 

0 51 

54 

yi 

Auk. 

0 3'K 

0 0 -5 

55 

47 

SepL- 





Dec. 

0 31 

0 31 

51 

53 

Ofbcial Exolkinfie Rite 



ijunted in Chun^klnf 



1945 

0 30 

0 a-n 



1043 





Jiicfcrt 

n S'* 

0 3-0 



Dec. 

0 5-0 

0 5-0 



1944 





Jan. 

0 3-0 

0 3‘o 



Feb. 

0 3'0 

Ej a-o 



5tar, 

0 3-fi 

0 J'O 



Apr^ 

0 3‘0 

A 3-0 



May 

0 j-n 

1 & 5^ 




irfi-ft 

957 


i4ft? 

i 2&4 

4?39 


6csO'£ 

6s^'T 

ti97'3 


fndeic cil 
Wgfkers’ Coal 
Uvifl^g 
hi Sbanjfhal 
1936 *■ iw 


General 

Zndr^ 


Tofl-jb 

loa-B? 

92'3i 

95 99 

11^-13 


:?rli 


60a ag 
*79 99 
752-75 
&UT^S( 
7i7'’5* 
acrfj'32 

fiBS’55 

(abc^^ In 

N.C, ») 


1,995^5* 

3,6w7i* 

1 [,9^6-49 

14.7^265 
17 , 474 -At 

[ 

a?a 6 J 3 ’S 4 
iibwt in 

£h,b. *) 


Related eventa 
CT faels 


Gold Etandard ^hsn- 
df^ned by Cre^l 

BiDd Ja|A^n. 

Gold standSfii abiH" 
diTried bj* Uniled 

U.S. Sdvfir Purctase 
Act pmed. 

CMna ^Bndoned sU^ 
vpr stondEiidi 

Oatl>Tieak o( Sin*- 
J^fianesn oondiCC. 
GcivenimAiLt Note 
lS£UB $1,535 mil' 
tionft. 


Govenuiiimt Knti* 
l^e end^ Jus* 
$4,04? millHHkS- 
Estimatnl 
yrint, $S<Qoa mil- 
liiins, 


Govemment Note 
cstbnal^l 
] 94 Xp T 16,000 
milliuud^ 


See filso Fig. 40 . 
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btitvveen S40 and S41 pet rising in others, at Pbhan, near 
Chungtingt for ex^iiiiple, to S48 per iQu. There had also been ^ 
big ri$e Ln wages. In October 1941 coolies in Chungking were 
getting Sio a day, whereas in January 1939 they were getting $0-35. 
Average skilled and uemi-skillcd labour wages had not risen as 
much ; they were about 16 times as high in 1939. Hut meclianlcs, 
dcctrickns. and handicraftsmen in the building trade were getting 
40 to 50 times as much as they used to get. The w^agC level in 
ChCngtu approximated to that of Chungking* In Ximming and 
Sian it w'as lower ; in Hengyarig and Shiuchow, the war capital of 
Kw'angtiing, lower stilly while there were places in Hunan and Other 
provinces where the wage level had not risen more than 6 or 
7 times. In the case of government sabries, the government has 
adopted a scheme of hou^ and rice allow ances^ thus restricting 
monetary increases to about ninefold in the low^est^ and about 
fivefold in the highest grades. On the other hand, miUions of 
aoldiens are getting duiiaidcrably, if nut greatly, increased payJ 

It will not have escaped the rtudec of the reader that the workers* 
cost of living index In September 1941 (the nearest date available 
to the outbreak of the Pacific war) was 959 04 {1936 = 100), while 
in May S944 it was 27,633-34. Even allowing fur sniuE difference 
between the purehasing powder of the national currency and " C*R.B.' 
dollars, no further comment could add to the picture which these 
figures supply. 

r/ie Budget 

In announcing the ncAv currency regulations in November 1935 
the Cluncsc governmentt then domiciled at Nanking and in contrul 
of the whole of China^ stated that plans for financial adjustment 
had been made whereby ilie National Budget would be balanced 
in eighteen months. Under normal conditions this shuiildp of 
cour^i be a corollaty of any managed currency Hyatemp and in view 
of the denouement it b only fak to the Chinese government to 
slate that praisewortliy efforts were immediately directed toward 
bringing the government's revenue and expenditure under control. 
It may be of interest to quote tlie figures of the National Budget 
for the twentyvsixth fiscal year {1 July 1937 to 30 June 1938), which 
was estimated to balance at ike then considerable total of N.C. 
$i,odd, 649 > 4 U^i although the figures are now of but academic 
interest. 
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National Budget foi 

(I July 1937 fo 






StM 


— 


T&bACC£t and Wine 

x 1 , 0^6 z 

Stamp 

J 

ConiolkUtcd 

175 . 617 , 6^0 

Mining 

4a7StHfi3S 

Stock Exchunge 

170^000 

Income 

15 ^ 000,000 

|jihcntiLnC« (laisw) 

2 p 000,000 

Bank Note Iflsucs 

1 , 600 , 00 c 

RcCcipl ^—‘ 


Govtfmnenx PnaperEy.. 


Gnvcjnmcnl EniCipii?^ 


Government Adminbi- 


trahon ,. 

13,^471*^4 

Go^'cmincnt Busm-ra*., 

16 . 073.737 

IflFKn — 


^Provinces ond Muni- 


cipaliti^) ,1 + 

^. 6 Ho,O 40 

Mi3ci^llQni:tJU5 P + ». 

M.39i.35«> 



aQ//i Fiscal Year 


iojiine 1938) 


E^prntliiiiK 


Ptirty 

STpJiWfl 

Natinnal Guvemm^nt .. 

17.9Ss.5t6 

Military 

59s,499,95s 

s\fiiuitrUs. Cemmifti^ru. rtf,— 

liiicrior ., 

e,i8S,9ja 

Forei^ ,. 

9 , 43 SjS '6 

Finuicc ,. 

69.133,000 

Education 

4 S( 934 . 3 fiS 

Judicial ., 

4 . 3 TS,B 4 fl 

JnduxtTml ■. 

3,071,31* 

CofiimumiatlofiJi H ■ 

SdOS 6 ,S 9 S 

Mon^diaci and 


TllioLaji 

3,500,363 

Subsidies 

31 , 9 t 5.°'?6 

Compenutfon nnd 


A'Evards 

6,678,497 

Loan Service . + 

3*4,693,754 

Rcconatiuction 

70,000,000 

Reserve Relief fund 

3,000,000 

Second Reaerv'e Fiukl 

4 . 75 ) > 9*7 

|i .000.64^.4^ 


The measure of this budget should be viewed in reblioti to the 
purchasing power of the dollar at Lite time it wEts drawn up, and at 
the present time. No later budget figures are available for publica¬ 
tion, but each succeeding year of tvor has doubtless increased the 
discrepancy bctw'een revenue and expenditure. The phenomena! 
growth of the note issue and the cnormoua increase in the average 
of wholesale prices indicate an advanced stage of inflation, and 
although China, under normal eonditions, possesses great recupera¬ 
tive powers, these conditions are not in eight, and it is doubtful— 
to say the least—whether the currency as at present constituted will 
survive the great ordeal to which it has been subjected. 

The central government continues to make great efforts to control 
prices and to adopt all possible measures to improve the position; 
but tlieir task is formidable. Practically all the Customs revenue 
of the ptirts and a large proportion of the salt taxes, which together 
formerly represented 60 per cent, of the total revenues accruing 
to the central government, are retained by tlic Nanking puppet 
administration. Customs collections in ‘ Free China ’ were stated 
to have amounted to about $i,ooo,ooo,ooo in I943i ^d no doubt 
the revenue from the salt tax also increased greatly; but the 
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iTA'o together caiYffcOt have amfumted to more than, a fraction nf the 
bnrig^^t revenue for that year. The greatest Htep fciruard in matching 
expenditure with revenue was taken in July 194^ p when the land 
tax was transferred from the provincial to the national revenue, and 
collection in kind instituted. Since then various other taxes have 
also been collected in kind and by this means the ret'enue accniinjj 
from these sources has been increrised many fold, uhile at the same 
time the collected stores of grain and Other commodifica can be 
retained by the Government until scaaoiml surpluses are used up and 
released opportunely to assist in stabil losing prices. Direct taxes, 
whieh formerly euiitribuled a very Small part lou^rd the nation's 
revenue^ have been greatly increased, and now incoiue^ excess 
profits, and inheritance taxes, together with the business tax taken 
over from the provincial governmenls in 194:2, represent a growing 
figure, if no! 0 growing proportion—numg to the enormous increase 
In the yield from the land m—of the total revenue. Many other 
atepa have been taken to increase the revenue, but the Chinese 
government neither the control over the people nor tlic developed 
civil service to grade all types of taxation to the meaKiirc of iti^ 
necessities in the midst of war, or the ability to pay of the individual 
chizena, and a Lar^c budget doUcit, presently estimated at half the 
tocal expenditure^ is inevitable so long as Sino-Japanese hostilities 
continue. 

China'a difRcultica in financing the war effort do not end there, 
for owing to the comparaiivcly under-developed state of the banking 
system, it is difficult, if not impassible, to drain off the aurpluz 
purchasing power of the people by means of loans and sLmiUr 
devices. A great strain, therefore, continues to be thrown upon 
the currency ; but the grant of large erediis ^ in sterling and U.S. 


^ 5^,000,000 and respectively in 1^1, alrl^nugli the yrnnl 

of the Blerlln^ cmllt iiril ermfirmed xintil Mny 1944.. 

\i nmj' Li* of ifcjtsT&t tu \[jyt the laans ^runl^ to tJhifU fiince th* beviiminp 
of th* ^tnn-Jap^c^ ccriftLiit hy 

Thff jBrzYuA t7<?FiTFtffrfn'jf Tlfia llmi&ii SUtfn 


1938 Bspert Trade Lowi - - /!;i00o,doo 
C urrency Stubs] iza- 
tion Lean (Flunjf- 
Kong and Clwirtsr^ 

.H ++ ^,000,000 

I94E Currency Stahilisa-^ 
tioii Loan .. .. 

1941 Credit Loiii .. .. 5,oao^ocio 

Credit Loan .. .. 50,00^,000 


WfKitj Oil Loan U.K. $ 2 ^^ 000,000 
1940 Tin T , ,, 20 ,ogo,oop 

1940 VValff.iin Lujia .. 15 , 000,000 

1941 Currency SttibillEl- 

.. 50 , 000,000 

1941 Credit \^n .. ,, 50 , 000,000 

1 - 94 ^ Niitkeral Producta 

L&in ^ * .. 6 Ok 0 OO,O 0 O 

1943 Credit Lnaj^ . . ,, 500 ^ 000,000 
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dolla/s by the Britiph and United States governments for ;jse in 
strengthening the currency has enabled the Cbbcse government 
to issue loans in foreign os ’well as local curreney, to issue Customs 
Gold Unit * notes, and to sell gold, with a \iew to reducing the total 
of local currency notes in circuktion. By such means, aided by ton- 
crete measurts to control prices and enforce e?fisting laws against 
speculation in and hoarding of commodities, the Chinese govern¬ 
ment are endeavouring to maintain confidence in the currency in 
‘ Free China/ Under prewnt conditions, direct support of the kind 
extended by tlic Chinese Currency StahiliKation Board is no longer 
pracdcabte and the board was accordingly dissolved on i December 
1943. Its functions were assumed by die Cotmuission for the Control 
of Foreign Exchange Assets, which has been placed under the 
direction of the Ministry of Finuice. 


General Cojiclasicms 

When hostilities come to an end in the Far East, China will face 
roany problems; but none more urgent tliaii the re-establishment 
of a. stable currency, suitable to the needs of her vast territory. 
The existing currency has become cumbrous and very expensive. 
Notes of one, and even of five dollars, are as so many cents, and 
barter between provinces and individuals ta widespread and inescap¬ 
able, with all ita attendant hindrances to enterprise. China has, 
therefore, completed the eirele. From barter m far-off prehistoric 
times, she has returned to barter, The currency notes issued hy 
the Japanese in China and by the puppet governments at Nanking 
and Peiping—not to mention ' Manchukuo ’—which together may 
approach the total of the National Government issues, will further 
eomplicate the position at the end of the war. While, therefore, 
eventual liquidation of the Chinese national currency into a new 
currency, having a higher unit value, would app^r to be a natural 
development, it is doubtful wlieElier the Chinese government, 
unaided, would find it possible to recreate, wiihia an acceptable 
period, sufficient confidence in any proposed new currency to 
command success, 

China’s recuperative powers are proverbial ai^d, provided national 
unity can be preserved in the immediate post-war ^riod, much 
may be accomplished ; but the country will be left in an impoverished 
state and a great deal of pioneer work will have to be done before 

* Ciutums Gold Unit = 6a‘l3&& cendgnim* of pure gold. 
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any material improvement upon the standards which existed prior 
to the Sino-Japanese hostilities can possibly be achieved, Henry 
A, Wallace, recently vice-president of the United States, is reported 
to have stated in a speech in Chungking, delivered on 22 Jtme 1944 : 

* An efficient agricultural civilization underlies our the U*S*A.) 
industrial civilization and is a fundamental prerequisite to that 
boundless future of human power over environment which science 
opens to us, . . . China can, if she will, do in fifteen yHrs what 
it took the United States forty to do—that is, increase her agricul¬ 
tural efficiency by 50 per cent,, and thereby make possible a rapid 
and economically sound industrialization going hand-in-hand with 
agricultural prosperity/ 

But this savours of over-simplification. The position in China 
when hostilities in the Far East come to an end will not be analogous 
to that of the United States in any period of its history, if only 
from the point of view of population, and unless much that China 
requires to secure advancement lies ready to hand within her own 
borders, as was so largely the case in the United States, external 
assistance will have to be extended if reasonably fast progress is to 
be assured* 

Until the end of 1941 industrial production in * Free China ’ kept 
pace with ascending prices; but in 1942 production fell away, 
and it is safe to say that few industries have since operated at any¬ 
thing approaching full capacity* The main causes of the falling off 
are rising prices of raw materials, due to a permanent flight from 
the currency into commodities and lack of transport. Similar 
conditions apparently prevail in occupied China, and it is reported 
that most of the industrial machinery there, including the looms 
and spindles of all but two of the textile mills which formerly operated 
in Shanghai, have been transferred to Japan, 

In the post-war period, therefore, China will start from zero. 
With no stable currency, and possessing few industries, unless in 
the progress of the war industries can be built up with the assistance 
of her allies, Chiria will be entirely dependent upon the fruits of 
agriculture and such raw materials as are available within the country 
to pay for essential imports. Without foreign assistance, therefore, 
much time would have to elapse before the industrialization, upon 
which the more progressive elements in China have set their hearts, 
could even be commenced upon any large scale. 
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China at present has outstanding loans equivalent to about 
U.S, §1,330,000,000, borrowed from the United States, Britain, and 
the U*S.S,R, Mention is made of this fact, not because these 
countries are likely to prove importunate creditors, but because, 
being already vastly interested in China’s return to prosperity, it 
requires little imagination to realize that, in their search for markets 
overseas in the post-war period, they will desire to play an honourable 
part in the orderly development of China, both agriculturally and 
industrially. Trade and commerce after the war will remain the life¬ 
blood of Great Britain and the British Empire. China will require 
machinery of all kinds, electric plants, water works, telephone 
systems, railway extensions, etc., and side by side with the United 
States, Great Britain should be able to assist in placing these at her 
disposal. In the past, the long-term finance required for such ventures 
proved a serious stumbling-block in a country where stability was 
non-existent and the banking system comparatively undeveloped. 
The position is unlikely to be more favourable in the immediate 
post-war period; but provided established government prevails in 
China, it should not prove impossible for these two nations, with 
the experience gained during the course of the war, to devise means 
whereby the risks involved—for until China regains economic 
stability, the risk of loss must remain a factor^—could be apportioned 
on an equitable basis. 

But for China there can be no easy road to recovery, and untile 
the currency is re-established on a secure and stable basis, supplies 
from foreign sources are likely to be confined to providing for 
immediate and pressing needs. In the light of recent experience, 
and of the lessons of the centuries, the re-establishment of the 
currency would only be possible after peace and tranquillity within 
the country had been restored, and even so, if it is to be acceptable 
on an international basis, effective foreign help would undoubtedly 
be required to achieve notable results within a reasonable space 
of time. Speculation upon the future of the currency under present 
circumstances is likely to prove unprofitable; but whether the 
solution of China's monetary troubles will eventually turn out ta 
be the re-introduction of silver, or a new currency, the early restora¬ 
tion of progress and prosperity to China must remain the aim of all 
great nations of the world and the best augury for China's economic 
recovery. 
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Chapter VII 

THE PORTS OF SOUTH CHINA 


iHtrtidiiL-tLcui i: Tcnuyvch : Sicmao : Mcngaz : Lunj^cbnw : PrtkhoLj Kiun^- 
chi>w (HoHriw) ; Lujchuw; Nimninjf: Wuchow: Samshul: KonfyifioOTi t Lappa; 
Kowlnnn ; Cflrttcwi : S^iitow ; Amoy ; Powbow: Saomao l Wanchow : Nin^po : 
Iluifchow: SoiKhow^ 


iNTftODUCTlON 

China Proper, considering tlie length of its coastlincp is singularly 
deheient in harbours. The southern and SOuth-easlern cesast from 
the Tongking frontier to na.ngchow wan h characterised by numerous 
estuaries and inleiSr at many poLntii sheltered by a fringe of islands ; 
many of the harbonra are, howe^-er, subject to a constant auciimu- 
lation of silt and mxid^ which renders them shallow and cramped. 
Amoy, Santuao, and Hong Kong are fortunate in having unlindted 
deep-water accommodation. The mainland ports are further handi¬ 
capped by having their hinterlands restricted by mountainous 
country, and licnec inadequate means of communication. The pre- 
doirunance of Canton, which is partly due tn historical factors, is 
largely attributable to the fact that it has, by virtue of die Si Idang 
and Canton delta waterways system, belter commutdcalionB over a 
larger area than any of its rivals, ^aniuao, on the other hand, is so 
inaccessible from the interior that it haa never been able to realize 
ita natural advantages. 

. From Hangchow w-an northwards the coastline, apart from the 
rugged Shantung peninsula, is low, with few indentations, constantly 
extending seavvardii with the aediments deposited by the Yangtze 
kiang, the Hwang ho, and the numerous streams flowing into the 
Yellow sea and the Gulf of PoheJ. The river mouths are choked 
with silt and unusable by large ocean-going vessels, without con¬ 
servancy work on a large scale. On the other hand, the hinlerlands 
of the North China Plain and of the Yangtze valley are both extensi ve 
and rich, and have trasier lines of communication with the coast 
than South China. The growth of Tientsin and Shanghai has been 
in response to the demands of these hinterlands in spite of the 
difficulties of navigation caused by deposition of silt, remedied only 
by continuous hard work on the part of the Hai Ho Conservancy 
Commission and the Whangpoo Conservancy Board. IsingtaOp 
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the chief port of the Shantung pemnsula, is the best harbour of all 
China, but has been handicapped by long and inadequate lines of 
communication with the North China Plain. 

Political and historical factors have played an unusually large 
part in the development of Chinese ports* The isolation policy 
of the Maochu emperors, and the restriction of early trade 
to Canton, delayed considerably the growth of other ports. 
The treaty port system favoured such places at the expense 
of any others which might have been geographically more 
advantageous. 

There has been little construction of artificial aids to port develop¬ 
ment. Chinwangtao, Chefoo, Tsingtao, and Lienyunchiang alone 
have harbour works on modern lines, but even these are comparable 
only to small European ports. Conservancy works have, however, 
aided considerably in the development of Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton, 
and Foochow. Chinese ports have few modern facilities for the 
berthing of ships and the handling of cargo. At small seaports like 
Lungkow, Pakhot, and Kiungchow ships anchor off shore and all 
goods are loaded and discharged by lighters. Even at Shanghai, 
which is amongst the great ports of the world, and at Tientsin, 
cranage facilities are very meagre, and small craft play an important 
part in handling cargo. The river ports of the Yangtze kiang and 
the Si kiang which handle a considerable amount of shipping traffic, 
have little more accommodation than pontoons and hulks moored 
to stone or concrete bunds. At the smaller ports storage and trans¬ 
port facilities are entirely inadequate, and supplies of coal, fuel 
oil, ships' stores, and, above all, of safe drinking water may be not 
merely insufficient but entirely absent* 

Climatic hazards have as important an influence upon the use of 
Chinese ports as in the case of other countries. Gales, which often 
accompany the winter monsoon, may raise strong seas which compli¬ 
cate the entrance of ships into ports or make lighterage impossible, 
especially in North China. Though the summer monsoon may 
blow strongly at times in South China, it brings fewer gales and 
squalls and more calm vreather. The most dangerous hazard 
to shipping in South China are typhoons, of which an average 
four or five annually are experienced along the coast from 
June to September. In the Gulfs of Pohai and Liaotung, 
especially at the mouth of the Hai ho, ice may be experienced 
from November to March, and occasionally is so severe as to 
interfere seriously with shipping. Fog and poor visibility are most 




Plate 57. The waterlVont, Pakhoi, Kwang^tung 



Plate 58. Main Street, tioehow 

Hoehnw has undergone considerable modernization, with some wide concrete-surfaced 
streets. 

















Plate 5^. ICwungtun^ 

A view H>f part of Kcioprioon ; tm oil in^tnUation can he teeri In (lie centre, wirh paddy 
fidd^ in the fore;^ round. 



Plwu- 60. WuchoWp KwaR|;-f;l 

The ^^alerfront yf ihu Kwei kiaritf at Wucho^w during hi^ti level ; the cqnftycncc Vttith (he 
Si IcianpiE can he sem at the cxrrcmc ri|;hc. 
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frequent in winter in Nortli China, and during the cr^chin period 
of apring in South China.* 

In the South China sea tides are predominantly diurnal in charac- 
ter, that is, one lugh and one low tide every twemy-four hours. 
Farther north, though diurnal inequality is nDtieeaiilc and important 
when the moon is in high doelination, it is not sufficient to csu$e 
single-day tides, and aemi-diumal rides, with two low and two high 
watere daily, are prevalent. 

The responsible port authority for the great majority of Chinese 
ports is the Maritime Customs. Notable e?£ceptbns are Chin- 
tvangtao, owned and operated by the K.M.Ah (Kailan Mining Ad¬ 
ministration) and Llenyimchbng, the Lunghai Railway's terminal 
purt. The conservancy bodies, particularly tiie WhangpiKj Cnnster- 
vancy Board in the case of Stianglmi and the Hai Ho Conservancy 
CoDimissLon in die ease of Tientsin, municipal govenunents, and 
port development authorities have in varioug cases parts tn play in 
port adminismtion. 

The official statistics relating to port traffic in China Proper arc 
Lssiicd by the Maritime Customs, which lists forty ports, arninged as 


follows : 

PlDrt.1 Number 

Souihem fin&ntiir (T^gyuHi lo ljungchow) ,, ^ 

Soruthem coast and West river [Pakhok ta 14 

Central cm3t (Wenchow to Shanghai) . . * + ,, _5 

Lrtwrx Yungtx (Cbinkiwig to Haakon) » . ,, 5 

Upper YaiigtM: (Yochow to Chufigkmg) -. , * 6 

North China to Cbinw^gtao) .. .. 6 


Only Lungchow of the southern frontier ports is a ' port ' m die 
normal sense of the word, the other three being more correctly 
inland marls used for customs entry, Kowloon, Lappa, and Luichow 
also are not of themselv^ ports, but rather customs districts designed 
to trade from Hong Kong, Macao, and K’wangchoww'an respectivelyp 
A description of the trade of each of tiiuae six * ports * is given in 
the following account to complete the general picture. In addition 
a deacriprion is given of the Lunghai Railway port of Tienyunchiang 
(Lanyao), the Statistics of whose trade is included in the returns 
of TsingtaOn I'he Maritime Customs Report of tht Marine Deport¬ 
ment lists additional minor ports to the number of about 140, mainly 
junt and fishing ports, of which no account is given here. 

Since the Japanese occupied the majority of the coastal and river 
ports in. 1937 and 1938^ the ensuing descripiioii, particularly with 

*■ Ford full dooount of iTieotiTisiiHi;: dondrtioiii in Chmi, voL Chip, viu pAUim 
Oh (China Prup^r III) 
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Port Activities^ 1936 


Port 


Souihem Frontier Ports 
Tengyueh 
Szemao , , 

Mengtsz 

Lungchow 

Southern Coast ami West 

Pakhoi . 

Kiungchow 
Luichow .. 

Nanning .. 

Wuchow ,. 

Samshni ,. 

Kongmoon 
Lappa 
Kowloon 
Canton ,, 

Swatow -, 

Amoy . 

Foochow 
Santuao .. 

Central Coast Ports 
Wenchow 
Ningpo ., . * 

Hangchow 
Soochow 
Shanghai 

Lofeer YangtJise Ports 
Chinkiang 
Nanking .. 

Wtihu 
Kiukiang 
Hankow .. 

Upper Yangtze Ports 
Yochow ., 

Changsha , , ,. I 

Shasi 

Ichang ,, * , ,, I 

Wanhsten *. ., > 

Chungking 
North China Ports 
Tsingtao .. . , ,, 

Weihaiwei * * , * , 

Chefoo ,, . * ,, I 

Lungkow ., ' , , I 

Tientsin , * ,, . , j 

Chinwangtao ,. .. j 

Total 


Domestic Trade 

Foreign Trade 

Shipping 

Shipping 

Value 

tons 

tons 

S ‘ 

— 

— 

i 4*967*558 : 

— 

— 

1,271*598 


— 

31,780,106 

12,90a 

1,689 

225,244 

River Ports 



286.754 

264,054 

2,150,814 1 

3^,144 

922,668 

5*437*304 

736,818 

470,146 

2,616,343 

67,998 

— 

zi,s88 

113,748 

873,018 

20,924,317 

94S.709 

865,359 

1,206,800 

—' 

1,211,927 

6,643,951 

1,022,483 

747,106 

6,629,409 

— 

1 , 757*245 

63.795.580 

*,785.351 

5*553*621 

73.393.291 

2,636,164 

3*993*678 

52,845,136 

2,743,183 

2,247,629 

17,298,456 

l 6 s 7 » 5 io 

427,003 

i 9,628,241 

79 o 92 

9*781 

137.765 

194*973 

7*238 

604,166 

2,967,904 

21*532 

1*850,950 

78*795 

— 

2,808,962 

104,314 

' — 

4*450,166 

15,603,054 

16,207,205 , 

917*456,595 

8*131*887 

99,812 

7,119,203 

10,646,819 

242,617 

19,078,445 

10,250,450 

526,689 

5,362,745 

9,519,056 

38,814 

4,243,680 

7*268,232 

843,217 

46*433*714 

1,832,222 

5*366 

424,926 

485*336 

— 

5,700,310 

1,263,690 

— ^ 

146,097 

1,366,631 

— 

192,896 

980,268 

— i 

38,096 

342*313 

— 

2,426,563 

4,195,445 

3,340,761 

106,284,770 

^*354,796 

418,074 

3*560,282 ' 

3,425*826 

815,466 

16*554*174 

475 t 359 

257,033 

4,612,606 ! 

3,110,530 

2,054*717 

190,474,054 

L538.539 

1,011,259 

10,528,232 

99*785*394 

45.233.724 

1,651,314,133 


Source: Maritime Customs, The Trade 0/ China, 1936, pp. jo6, 118 (Shanghai, 1937) 
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Based on Maritime Customs, The Trade of China, 1936, p- 118 (Shanghai, 1937). 
'The positions of Tengyueh, Szemao and Mengtsz, which are not ‘ ports ’ in the 
:accepted sense, have been indicated. 


regard to port facilities and communications, is largely that of 
the ports as they were before the outbreak of war in July 1937, 
though reference is occasionally made to Japanese-sponsored de¬ 
velopments since that date* 


Tengyueh 

Lat. 24*^ 45' N-, long, gB° 30' E, Population, r, 50,000 

Tengyueh, an important market of western Yunnan, is 35 miles 
from the frontier with Burma, but over 100 miles by road* The town 
is situated on a small tributary of the Taiping kiang, which flows 
into the Irrawaddy a few miles above the Burmese town of Bhamo« 
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The Town 

Tcngyueh is a walled toivn siLiiated in a fertile valley at an elevation 
of 5>3S6 ft-T witti mountains over 12,000 ft. liigh aome i j mjJes to 
the north. The town, which has few modern buildings, is almnst 
entirely built OUtside Hie walla, within M'hich there are only a few 
government offie™ and temples. The town resembles Tali and 
Paoshan, and is laid DUt on a geometrical pattern with some very 
broad Streets lined by rows of trees. It is the must iveeterly outpost 
of Chinese colonlzaiiun in this part of Yunnan, the coimtiy to the 
west and south-west being Inhabited by Shan tribesmen. Tengyueh 
waa opened to foreign trade in 1903 under the Burma Agreement of 
1897 between Great Britain and China, to encourage trade bettveen 
Burma and Yunnan. Unlike other centrea of Yunnan it did not 
suffer greatly during the Moakm revolt headed by the *l u Wen-hsin 
in 1873 Iscc vol, ii, p. 41), 

Trade 

In 1936 the total value of ilie trade of Tengyueh was just under 
SS'b million, of w'hich all but a very small fraction was in foreign 
trade, largely exports. The trade of the town Is conducted urainly 
by mule caravans, which bring in cximmodities from the neighbouring 
countryside and travel with goods for export along the csiravan route 
to Bhamo in Burma, Raw silk was by far the most important 
export, amounting in value to $3-5 million ; the leading import was 
Burmese raw cotton and cotton yam. The export trade was entirely 
with Burma, the import trade mainJy with Burma, Belgium, and 
India. 

The outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war in 1937, w'hich closed 
many of the normal trade channels and stimulated trade along over¬ 
land routes, in particular the Burma Road, was rcaponsiblc for 3 
steady increase in the trade of Tengyueh. The foreign trade re¬ 
flected this remarkable improvement as fo-Uows \ 

Foreign Trade. o/ 7 >;^'urA, 1937-41 {tnHUom of dollars'^ 


. 71 

,. (i-6 

1441 (bD September) .. .. 

' Tf* cutting of the Burma Road and the capture of Tengyueh 
itself by the Japanese in 1942 brought all foreign trade to a standstill. 
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Communications 

Tengyueh is served only by roads of poor quality. The mule 
caravan route runs from Paoshan through Tengyueh and down the 
Taiping valley through Manyun to Bhamo. This is a rough track, 
motorable only for the last 30 miles to Bhamo and impassable after 
heavy rains, but before the Japanese occupation of Burma the 
Chinese were planning a motor road from Tengyueh to Bhamo. A 
track also connects Tengyueh with the Burma Road at Lungling, 
some 55 miles south of Tengyueh ; it was proposed to build a motor 
road from Lungling to Myitkyina in Burma, via Tengyueh. 


SZEMAO 

Lat. 22° 47' N., long. 101® 04' E. Population, c. 20,000. 

Szemao, a district centre of southern Yunnan, lies in the moun¬ 
tainous country between the basins of the upper Red river and 
the Mekong. 

The Town 

Szemao is a walled city built on gently rising ground overlooking 
a well-cultivated plain, at about 4,700 ft. above sea level. It has 
the reputation of being one of the unhealthiest towns in Yunnan 
and is particularly subject to malaria; its population has dropped 
from 100,000 in 1925 to 20,000 in 1936. Szemao was opened to 
foreign trade with French Indo-China in 1895, and with Burma in 
1896. The distrirt is mainly agricultural, but there is a local home 
industry of cotton-weaving by hand looms. 

Trade 

Situated as it is in one of the most inaccessible parts of China, 
Szemao has developed little as a trading centre. Its trade is carried 
on over mountain passes viith Burma and French Indo-China 
mainly by mule caravan, and is liable to frequent interruptions by 
heavy rains which render tracks impassable and by the activities of 
bandits. In r936 the total value of the trade, of which only a very 
small part was domestic, amounted to Si-3 million. 

Imports, which constituted about two-thirds of the foreign trade, 
were mainly raw cotton, kerosine, and cotton yam and cotton goods 
from Burma; the bulk of the exports, chiefly tea, lead bars, and 
some camphor, also went to Burma. 
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In common ^sitb the other southern frontier ports the foreign 
trade of Sremao improved considerably from 1937 to 1941, ainuuiidng 
to S4'9 million from January to September 1941^ 

CommumcatioTis 

Frcvioua to the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war the only means 
of communication with Szcm^o were mule tracks, north to Kimming, 
south and wesL into llurma, and south-west into Indo-China, In 
194J a motor road of poor quality was completed from Kimjnjng 
via Szetnao and Puerh to Kengiung in Burma, to connect with a raU^ 
head of die Burmese railway system at Taunggyi* 


Menctsz 

Lat, lonif. 103* 23' E, Population, £, loo.ooo. 

AlengtsZp a district centre of south-eastern Yunnan^ lies in the 
mnuntainous uplands between the basins of the upper Red river 
and of the Hungshui klang. 

The Toitm 

The city is situated at an elevation of 4,280 ft. on a cultiv'ated 
plateau surrounded by picturesque mountaiiis. Mengtsz wns opened 
to foreign trade in 1887 according to the provisions of the 1 reaty of 
llcntam between China and France, The extension of the railway 
to Kunniingj the present cuirtomR and commercial headquarters 
of die Meiigtsa diatriett has had a serious effect on Mengtaz, which in 
now of little more thsm minor importance. 

Trade 

In 1936 the total trade of the Mengtsz district amounted to 
$53'3 mlllioD.| made up as fulluwa i 

Imporu Exports Total 

ron^'^n triiule . 81 a3'7 3 rB 

DoniKtic trade .. . - iS-a 3-3 ai-j 

The cliicf im|Kjrta w^ere machinery' and tools, rice, cotton yam 
and piece-goods, cigarettes and mineral oils. The most kopomnt 
export is tin from the mincn at Kochiu, 20 miles to die west of 
Meugtsz \ other exports included tungsten, zinc, hides and skin^, 
and leaihur and w'ooL Germany, U.B.A*. Netherlands East Indies^ 
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and France were iht leading importing countries, while the buJk of 
the eTcports went tu Hung K-ung. 

The closing of the lower Yangtze and southern ports resulted in 
considerable expansion in the foreign trade of Mengtsz i there 
was a signiheant redirection of products from Szechwan, for export 
to Hong Kong, Great Britain, and French Indo-ChUia^ especially 
wood-oil and pig bristles, and an increase in exports of metal ores. 
The following tabic indicate^ the increasing importance of Mengtaz 
after 1937: 

Fiireign TraJe^ 2\Tengtis, 1937-41 of doliars} 


^^^7 ■ ‘ ^ - + * »■ »■ "I- 3 -'® 

.. .. .. p. 

1939. 

.. 


[941 (Jfmuuy-September) .. 170^5 

C^mmurtuatiom 

The nearest station on the metre-gauge Yunnnn Railway issevenil 
miles from Mengtssc^ but there b a branch line with a 2-ft. g^ugc 
passing through Mengtsa: in Shihping and Kochiu in the tin-mining 
area (Plates 40, 135)- 

A branch earth-surfaced road runs norlh-w'cat from aV!engt?tz to 
Amichow (Kaiyuan) w^here a surfaced road leads north to Kunming* 
Southwards into French Indo-Chlna there are only trails over 
mountainous terrain. 

LuncchoW 

L4it. 2a* 22' N., lon^r 106” 54' E. PopuluO'DTi 14,796 

Admiralty tViari lat^ Platt T&O 

Lungchow is a river port on the Tso (Li) Idang 205 miles upstream 
from Nanning. Lungchow is about la Eiiiles from the nearest point 
on the French Indo-China frontier and is about 30 miles by road 
from Dongdang on the llanol-Nacham railway. 

Appranrh and Access 

The Tso kiang is navigable by shallow draught launches during 
the high-water season and by vessels dratving i ft. or less at other 
times* The river is shallow and broken by numerous rapids, and 
on the high-w^aier seasons lapid riaca arc frequent. There is no 
good anchorage at Lungchow, the best being near the Iron suspension 
bridge across the riven 
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T/te 

Limgchow is a walled city surruundcd by picturesque hills^ but the 
walla arc: being demnlipbed to make a curcolar road. There are few 
modem buildin^^ apart from the Cuatums hnusep the French con- 
subte^ and mission buildings j the town also has a small electricity 
plant. I.ungchow was opened as a treaty port hi 1SS9, after the 
Sino-French war of 18^4, and baa proved a useful back-door to 
Cliina when trade w-as interrupted at Other treaty ports of the south. 

7'rade 

In 1936 the value of the foreign trade of Lungchow was very 
Kmalh amoiinting only to ¥3^5,244, of which exporls accounted for 
nearly So per cent, i no dornestic trade wa? recorded ^ The tonnage 
entering and leaving the port tvas Stated to be 14,591. of wlueh 
about seven-eighths was engaged In do meat ie trade; the bulk of 
the foreign trade was carried on by land routes- Anthnony ore and 
aniseed oil for export to French Indo-China are die only important 
articles of trade handled. The Sinn-Japaneee hostilities added to 
the prosperity of Limgehow, and the following figures show the 
remarkable increase in trade up to 1939, which resulted from the 
cutting off the normal trade channels through the spread of military 
operations to the south : 

Fordgft Trade^ Ltmgchm^f 1937-41 {nnllions of doilars] 

1 W 7 . .. 0^4 

.. c-7 

1^3® — ^ * .. p ^ , , 94 ‘O 

1940 .. le i 

1941 i‘8 

In 1939 r..iingchow'^s share of China's foreign trade amounted to 
the unusually high figure of per cent. ; much of the increase 
was accounted for by greatly increased exports tn French Indo- 
China, but there were in addition large imports from UpS.A. The 
Japanese occupation of Lungehow in July 1940 put an end to this 
trade boom, and though the town was recaptured by the Chinese 
three months later, the Japanese seizure of French Indo-China in 
the summer of 1941 cut T.ungchow*s most important lines of com¬ 
munication with the outside world. 

Commufiicalwra 

Lungehow is the terminus of the Naiming highway (see p+ 244); 
other roads giving communication with French Indo-Cliina run 
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north-west to Csubsng, and south-west via Pinghstang to Dongdang. 
Junks and motor boats link Lungchow with tiie Si kiang ports, 
but upstream traffic is by small junks, sampans, and rafts. The 
South-western Aviation Corporation used Lungchow as a port of 
call on the Hong Kong-rianoi service up to 1938, 


Farhoi 

Lar. 21* aj' N., long. 109* ea'' £. rnpii 9 .<ition (1934 estinuitc), 40,000 

Admiralty diam 776, 3062 Fig. 42. l»ktt 57 

Pakhoi, a port cf call on die Hong Kong—Hanot sea route, is 
situated on the eastern shore of a bay on the north side of die Gulf 
of 'rongking. 

Approach amt Aaet$ 

South of Kwantou point is a shallow bank with depths of less than 
18 ft. over it; between this liank and a shoal of similar depth farther 
west is the entranee channel, which ts here about i mile wide but 
narrows as the anchorage is approached. Fishing stakes, extending 
north-west from 'liktik village, further reduce the width of the 
channel. Depths of igj ft, are found in the entrance channel, but 
the whole offshore area of ‘snuth-westem Kwangtung lias been 
inadequately surveyed and accurate information is not always possible. 

DelaiUd Description 

The best anchorages are off Tlkok in 24 to 30 ft. (7*3 to 9-1 m.) 
and in 18ft. (5’S m.) farther to the cast. 

The anchorage, w-hieh faces due north, is much expoadi to the 
northerly winds of winter, which interfere materially with loading 
and discharge of cargo, 'ryplioons may occur b any month in the 
Gulf of Tongkmg but arc rare from January to April. 

In Pakhni there is a single tide daily, with a sprbg rise of 14I ft. 
and a neap rise of 5| ft.; tidal streams set through the anchorage 
at a rate of 2 knots at spring ddes and ^ knot at neaps. 

Port Facilities 

There are very inadequate faciliries at Pakhoi and all vcsscbi moor 
to their own anchors; discharge and Joadmg lakt* place by means 
of lighters, sampans, and other small craft. No stocks of coal are 
kept, and there are no repair facilities. A small quantity of fuel oil 
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and limited quantities of fresh provisions and water are available. 
There are a few small godowns. 

The Town 

Pakhoi stretches along the waterfront in a scattered fashion for 
some distance. The town is dirty but has been partly modernized, 
and the main street, which runs from west to east, has been widened 
and laid with concrete. Electric light is supplied by a small Diesel 
plant situated at the east end of the town. Pakhoi has no modem 
sanitation system, but there are three small general hospitals and a 
leper hospital. The water supply, mainly from rivers and wells, 
is of poor quality. There is a small poorly-equipped fire-brigade. 
Apart from mission representatives, few foreigners ever reside there. 
Pakhoi was opened to foreign trade in 1877, as provided for by 
the Chefoo Agreement, concluded between Great Britain and China 
in 1876. 

Trade 

Since the opening and development of the Si kiang ports Pakhoi 
as a trading centre has never been of much importance, being handi¬ 
capped by its shallow harbour and lack of adequate port facilities 
and communications ; as a fishing centre it is still of some significance. 
In 1936 the total gross tonnage entered and cleared was 550,808, 
of which slightly more than half was in domestic trade. The total 
v^alue of trade in 1937 was $8'2 million, of which §4-5 million was 
in domestic trade. Imports include mineral oils, cereals, and sundry 
manufactured articles; livestock and hides, wood oil, ground-nut 
oil, firewood, and fishery products feature most prominently among 
the exports. 

The leading countries in Pakhoi^s Import trade were French Indo- 
China, Hong Kong, Belgium, Netherlands East Indies, and U.S.A.; 
Hong Kong dominates the export trade. After the opening of 
Sino-Japanese hostilities in 1937 the trade of Pakhoi increased con¬ 
siderably up to 1939, when its share of China’s foreign trade had 
increased from less than o-i per cent, to just over 0*8 per cent., but 
the occupation of the port by Japan in 1940 and military operations 
in 1940-41 caused a serious decline. 

Communications 

Pakhoi has no rail communications with the interior, but a new 
motor road runs north to Limchow (to link up with the Paksha— 
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Yamchovv highway) and thence to Narahong on the Si kiang, 29 
miles distant; a minor road runs west to the village of Namvan. 
A motor-bus service is in operation to Lingshan, via Limchow. A 
telegraph line, operated by the Ministry of Communications^ runs 
to Canton, and thence messages can be sent to all parts of China* 
The airfield immediately to the east of the town was used up to 
1938 by the South-western Aviation Corporation in their Canton- 
IGnngchow-Pakhoi service. There is a military W/T station, 
sometimes used for commercial purposes* 

Kiungchow (Hoihow) 

Lat. 20'’ 03' N*, long. 110° 20' E, Population, Kiungchow (1935), 45,757 

Hoihow (1939), 52,000 

Admiralty charts 37, 7 ^ Pig^ 43- Plate 58 

Kiungchow, the administrative centre and capital of Hainan, is 
situated about 2| miles inland from its port, Hoihow, the chief 
trading and commercial centre of the islands. Hoihow is on the 
delta of the Pochin (Pakcheong) river, which flows into Hainan 
strait, opposite Liuchow peninsula- 

Approach and Access 

Hoihow bay, which lies to the west of the Pochin delta, is 
approached through the water of Hainan strait. The western 
end of the strait is clear of dangers and presents little difficulty to 
shipping, but at the eastern end there are several dangerous shoals 
with channels between. These channels are awkward to navigate at 
night and during periods of poor visibility, and have been buoyed 
by the Japanese for shipping visiting Hoihow and small ports nearby. 

The Pochin delta is composed of low islands, mud flats, and sand¬ 
banks, bordered on the west side by a spit* These are constantly 
changing position, and make navigation difficult; fishing stakes, 
which are generally found off Baksha point, the northern tip of the 
delta, present additional hazards to sMpping. The spit is pierced 
by several openings, but is generally rounded at its southern end; 
inside the spit, where there is a steady accumulation of silt, the water 
is very shallow, and only at high tide can small boats and sampans 
approach Hoihow, which is situated on the south side of Hoihow 
river, a delta channel, which is also rapidly silting up. There are 
several shoals in Hoihow bay, of which Dale bank, with a least depth 
of 4 ft*, is the most significant. 
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Xidcs At Hijfhow art subject to a ctnisidcriblt diumal injccjUAlity 
and are frequently pu22ling to sailots; there is generally one high 
and one low tide in the day. The rise at mean high-tvater springs is 
10 fL, and at mean high-water neaps is 6 ft.; tidal streams run 
in and out of the liarbour in a ne-sw direction at rales of if to 
2 knots. 

The bay is exposed to the north-east, and during the winter 
motion a strong swell rises In the anchorage which makes the 
working of cargo difficulL Fog is very prevalent during the £rac/tin 
period, from February to April (see voL i. p, 2Z4). and typhoons 
occur in the summer months. 

/Maz/ed Description 

Hoihow is an open roadstead, all vessels anchoring at varictis 
points outside the spit in depths of 4-6 fm, in good holding ground. 
Junks and small craft anchor nearer the south shore of the bay in 
a depth of to ft. Cargo is unloaded from large nterchant ahips at 
anchor into small boats and sampans which have a difficult journey 
of 2 or 3 miles to Hoihow. At Hoihmv there is a bund, 600 ft. long, 
with a depth of 3 ft. at the outer end at low water. There is also a 
excrete pier, 600 ft, long, at Shuchoong east of the harbour light. 
Since the Japanese occupation, however, there has been much 
rcdonstmction and new building in the liarbour, and dredging has 
been undertaken in Hoihow river. 

Port Faa7ities 

Hoffiow is very poorly equipped as a port, and there are few 
facilities of any kind. There arc small A.P.C. (Asiatic Petroleum Co.) 
and S.O.C.O.N,Y. (Standard-Vacuum Oil Co.) oil instalJatJDna on 
the north bank of the river opposite the town, but the stocks of fuel 
oil mamtamed arc rot more tlian 10 tons j normally no coal for 
bunkermg is avaibble. Boiler water is usually taken from the river 
Md drinking water of up to 12 tons is supplied by the Customs. 

I he quantity of ship stores in stock are small but tliere are adequate 
supplies of fresh provisionfi. 

Tke Totott 

Hoffiow is partly surrounded by a wall, and there are large native 
^burbs outeide the wall. Formerly a straggling town with narrow 
streets, n has undergone considerable modernizau'on, and wide 
concrete streets with modern buildings have been constructed in 
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recent years* Reclamation has also been earned out along the water 
front. 

Water is supplied from artesian wells and is not always safe to 
drink. Sanitary arrangements are primitive, and there are two large 
and four small hospitals; Hoihow is accounted the most healthy 
of the towns in the island. Electric light of poor quality is supplied 
by a small Chinese-owned power station ; there is a small local fire- 
brigade. Hoihow has had little industrial development, but there 
are small local tanning, pottery, and glass making, and shoe and 
rope-making industries* 

Kiungchow, which was opened to foreign trade in 1876 by the 
Treaty of Tientsin (1858), is enclosed by rectangular walls dating 
from the Ming period. The walls have largely fallen in disrepair 
and the enclosed space is only partly built over. 

Trade 

In 1936 shipping amounting to 1,282,812 tons, three-quarters in 
domestic trade, entered and cleared at Kiungchow, which is the 
headquarters of the Hainan customs district. The total value of 
the trade of the port was 813*7 million, two-thirds being domestic 
trade. The principal articles of import were iron goods, wheat flour, 
mineral oils, cement, vermicelli, beans, cotton piece-goods and yam. 
The main exports were cattle, pigs, tin, sugar, fruit, leather, and 
mbber sheets. Imports originated in a wide variety of countries, 
Si^, U.S.A., Hong Kong, and Netherlands East Indies being the 
chief; the great bulk of exports went to Hong Kong, Hoihow is one 
of the three ports used for emigrant passenger traffic (see pp. 270,276); 
in 1936 there were 33,283 departures, about 70 per cent, to the 
Straits Settlements and F.M.S., the balance to Siam. The first years 
of the Sino-Japanese war saw an increase of fully 50 per cent, in the 
foreign trade of Kiungchow, directed mainly to Hong Kong, but 
after the Japanese invasion of Hainan in early 1939 foreign trade fell 
off considerably, and in 1941 was about one-fifth of its normal value. 

Communications 

In peace-time regular services were maintained by shipping com¬ 
panies to Hong Kong, Canton, Pakhoi, Singapore, Bangkok, and 
Hanoi; these constituted the most important link with the outside 
world, though up to 1939 aeroplanes of the South-western Aviation 
Corporation’s Canton-Nanning service used to call regularly at the 
airfield, if miles south of Hoihow, 
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No milway existed before 1939, but the Japanese have built a 
metre-gauge line from Hoihow to Sama on the south coast, which 
was planned to encircle the whole island; short branch lines have 
been built from Hoihow westward to Shucheong and south-westward 
to Tsingmai, 

The Japanese have also considerably extended the road network 
firom Hoihow, and have built a motor road around the island; 
motor-bus services run west via Kiungchow to Tamchau and 
south-west to Lungsui, The Pochin river is navigable for small 
craft of z ft. draught as far as Fahi, 

Before the Japanese occupation there were two W/T stations, one 
operated by the military authorities and the other by the Ministry 
of Communications. There was telegraph and long-distance tele¬ 
phone commuiucation between Hoihow, Kiungchow, and other major 
settlements on the island. 

Luichow 

(See also vol. i. Appendix v, Kwangcbowwan Leased Territory) 

Lat. 20^ 55' N., long, iio"^ 05" E. Poptilation, c. 25,000 

Admiralty chart 2062 

Luichow, a city on the eastern side of the Luichow peninsula, 
has given its name to a district of the Maritime Customs, but the 
head office of the district is at Macheung, 45 miles north of Luichow, 
The district was established in 1936 for the administration of the 
Customs stations dealing with trade to and from Kwangchowwan 
Leased Territory, previously under the control of the Pakhoi district. 

The coastal regions in the Liochow district have been very inade¬ 
quately surveyed, and little accurate infonnation is available, but 
sea-borne trade is carried on mainly at three small ports, Luichow 
itself, Shuitung, and Pokho. 

Luichow, also knovm as Hochong, is about 2| miles from the 
Luichow river, which reaches the sea on the eastern side of the 
Luichow peninsula. The approaches to the river are beset with 
shoals and local knowledge is indispensable. It is navigable for a 
distance of 14 miles, and is accessible to vessels of 14 ft, draught. 
Steamers trading junks anchor in the river near Luichow to 
load discharge cargo and a few small steamers ply up-river. 

Shiutung is a large village in the Tinpak district, about 2 miles 
from a shdlow and irregularly shaped harbour ; a bar and a number 
of rocks lie outside the harbour, and local knowledge is advisable. 
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A narrow channeJ, lined by mud-banks, runs through the harbour 
with depths of 12 ft,, sufficient for steamers and junks using the 
port. The usual anchonigep which is Khdtered at all tirues, is about 
4 miles from the harbour entrance. 

Pekho is a village in the Tinpak district on an inlet east of Tinpak. 
The inlet has a good anchorage^ although esposed to the south, hut 
is quite undeveloped as a harhonr. A channel of least depth, to ft,* 
leads through sandbanks into the inkt, where there are depths of 
fm,; small steamers and targe junks visit the harbour, which is 
concerned mainly witli fishing* 

None of'these small ports is equipped with facilities of any kind, 
though a small quaniitj^ of fresh provisions and water can be had- 
There are small Chinese hospitals at Luichow and Shuitung, and 
some poor fire-fighting equipment at ShuJtung. 


Trade 


In 1936 a total tonnagie of 1,206,964 was recorded as entering and 
clearing within the Luichow district ; about 35 per cent, of this 
total in domcaiie trade. The lotel value of the trade was 
S3-6 milliun, of which less than one-third was domestic trade. The 
principal articles of intport were Verosme, gasoline, and Jubricating 
oils, while the chief exports were rush and straw mats, live pigs, 
sesamum seed, and garlic. Imports came from a wide variety of 
co^tries, U.S.A,, Netherlands East Indies, Hong Kong, and Japan 
being the most important; exports were almost entirely to Uong 
Kong and Kwangit-howwan, much of the latter by land routes. 

'nio cluing of normal trade routea by hostilities in South China 
resulted in a remarkable increase in the trade of the Luichow 
district, mainly in the direction of I long Ktmg and Kwangchowwan, 
as the following figures show : 


Foreign Trade, Luichotg Diiirict, 1937-41 
{miffions of dollars) 


1937 -■ 

.. 

1939 -- 

>■>40. 

*541 (Janmii^'-bcpuAiibcj) 
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Commmdcatims 

There is no railway in the I-uichow district, and the few navigable 
rivers are not of great importance, but there k a network of roads 
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mostly in fair condition and widely used by motor-bus companies. 
The main north-south road runs south from Watlam via Luichow 
to the tip of the peninsula, while the main east-west runs from 
Yeungkong, via Shuitung and Mowming, to Luichow; short 
branch roads run to Fort Bayard, in the Kwrangchowwan Leased 
Territory and other important towns. 

The South-western Aviation Corporation used to operate a service 
from Canton to Kiungchow, which called at the airhelds at Mowming 
(Kochow) or at Muiluk. Telegraph or long-distance telephone 
offices are to be found at most of the larger trading centres, while 
there is a military W/T station at Muiluk. 

Nanning 

Lat, 22“ 43" N., long. 108® 03' E. Population (1939), 80,283 

Admiralty chart 1015 

Nanning (Yungning) is situated on the left bank of the Yu kiang, 
the most important tributary flowing into the Si kiang from the 
south. As a commercial and trading centre of Kwangsi it ranks a 
poor second to Wuchow, which is about 325 miles downstream. 

Approach and Access 

Above Wuchow the Si kiang is navigable by motor launches and 
junks drawing from 2 to 4 ft. as far as Nanning. There are few 
difficulties as far as Sunchow, about 106 miles upstream from Wuchow. 
Between Sunchow and Nanning there are banks of sand and stones 
and several difficult rapids, but the greatest obstacle to navigation 
is the Great rapid about 200 miles above Wuchow, which extends 
for nearly 3 miles. Water levels at Nanning vary considerably 
(Fig. 92), the average difference between high and low water being 
about 27 ft. The stream attains a rate of 2 knots at low river, and 
about 5 knots at high river, but may be as high as 10 knots over the 
Great rapid. The usual anchorage at Nanning is opposite the 
Customs house off the right bank of the river, where the full force 
of the current is not felt. 

Port Facilities 

Fresh provisions and water are available, while the Asiatic 
Petroleum Co. and the Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. keep stocks of 
fuel oil for motor craft on their installation on the south bank of 
the river above the city. There are no coaling nor repair facilities. 
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The Town 

^ Nanning, lying in the centre of a wide fertile plain, is an old walled 
city j the walls are triangular in outline, pierced by five gates and 
surrounded by a moat. The enclosed area is thinly peopled, and the 
greater part of the inhabitants live in the suburbs, which extend 
on either side of the city along the river. In 1932 a programme of 
modernizing Nanning was begun after the establishment of the 
provincial government there. In the area south of the walled city 
headquarters for the provincial government were built and a public 
park, modem streets and roads laid out. Other official buildings 
constructed were an arsenal, a research laboratory, a veterinary 
institute, an observatory, a public library, and an army hospital. 
Electric light is supplied by a small electricity plant, and there are 
several mission hospitals. 

Nannmg was opened to foreign trade in 1907 according to the 
Sino-British Burma Agreement of 1897. An area to the south-east 
of the walled city was set aside as a foreign trading settlement, but 
it was never occupied owing to restrictions on owning and leasing 
of land imposed by the Chinese authorities, and in 1914 was taken 
over by the city government. 

Industries 

Since Nanning became the provincial capital some small industrial 
concerns have been developed and include a textile mill, a leather 
factory, a refrigerating plant, and a government printing press. 

Trade ’ 

Before the opening of Wuchow, Nanning was the most important 
port on the Si kiang but has since declined as a centre of trade. 
The direct foreign trade of Nanning amounted in 1936 to only 
821,588, mainly imports by parcel post from Hong Kong; domestic 
trade accounted for 86* 1 million. The tonnage entering and leaving 
the port was 67,998 tons, all in domestic trade. Cotton yam and 
piece-goods, cement, tobacco, and matches formed the bulk of the 
imports ; wood oil and aniseed oil were the chief exports. Until 
the Japanese occupation of the Canton delta the trade of Nanning 
suffered little; thereafter it was directed mainly towards French 
Indo-China and practically ceased with the Japanese seizure of 
Nanning itself from November 1939 to October 1940, and occupation 
of French Indo-China in 1941. 

GH (Chim Proper III) 
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Nanning, as the rapital of Kmngsi, was tlic contrc of the high^vay 
system constructed by tht provincial government from 1930 to 1939- 
A gravel Biirfacc motor road of fair quality runs north via Pinyang 
and Liuchow to Kweilin, a distance of 416 miles; a road of similar 
type runs to Lungehnw via Siulok, a distance of 122 miles. These 
two together constitute the Nanning highway- Another gneaef motor 
road runs north-west into Kweichow, via Kuotc and PingtnaH Motor 
roads also run to Wiichow^ via WatSam, and to Yamchow, Motor- 
bus services operate on several of these roads, and in the city and 
suburbs. 

Part of a railway to run through Nanning, from Chennankwan on 
the French Indo-China frontier to Hengyang in Hunan, was cum- 
pleted in 1939 ~ ^he Japanese nceupadon of Nanning in late 1939 
put an end to further w'ork on the Liuchow-Chennankwan section 
of the line. Jn the autumn of 1944 the Japanese began a new drive 
on Nanning with the object of completing the railway from the 
French Indo-China frontier to I,iuchow and thus obtaining control 
of a railway route from Peiping to Singapore. 

Water routes still remain important and regular servifixs run up- 
sticain to Lungchuw on the Tso kiang and to Poseh on the Yu kiang 
and downstream to Wuchow'. Up to 193S tJic Boiith-western 
Aviation Corporation aircraft used to call at Nanning on the Canton- 
Hanoi Rervice. There is a local dial telephone service, w^hile land 
lines run to all important centres in the province. In 1935 the 
Miniatry of Communications operated a commercial W/T Station, 
while the Kwangsi provincial government owned a mediun^-wave 
broadcasting station. 


Wuciiow 

l^atr 23* 29'' N.^ Ignj, m® 20^ Population (t93R1, 

Admiralty chart 2735 Fig. 44. Plate 60 

Wuchuw' is situated at the confluence of the K'wei klang with 
the Si fciang about iSo miles upstream from Canton. It serveR as 
the distribuLtng centre for trade Ixitween Kwangsi^ Kweichow and 
eastern Yunnan, and the ports of the Canton delta. 

Approach and Access 

’ft'uchow b at the limit uf navigation for ocean-going vessels and 
iR accessible to vessels drawing 13 ff. in the high-water season ; 
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m the low'-water season the dtEught limit i^ 7 ft. The water levels 
at VVuchow are very irrtgubir (Fig. 93); a minimuJll of 2 ft- 10 in. 
below and a maximum of 68 ft. above the zero datum have been 
recorded since 1897. The average difference between winter minU 
mum and summer maximum Is about 45 ft.p and the annual aummer 
floods which may occur with little w-arning frequently bring about a 
complete cessation of tiailic. TyphiicmH also may occur during Uie 
summer mcinths. In high flood the river may run at mlea of 5 to 8 
knuts, but in winter the rate does not exceed ik knuUi- The K^-ei 
kiang, which is also subject to rapid changija of level, k navigable 
in the high-water season as far as Pinglo for vessek drawing 3 fL 8 in.^ 
but junks travel aa far as Kweilin. 

Detailed Description 

To iib^aate the ineonvenicnce caused by the changed m the level 
of river, steamship office, customs and tax offices are located on 
p'fli (houses built on puntouna) moored alongside the river bank. 
There are nine shipping company three tax bureau p"ai, and 
one customs p^^i on the north side of the river, where the bant 
slopes considerably. There are numerous p'ai also moored along 
the Wuchow' ?idc of the Kw'ei kiang. ^I’he usual anchorage is abreast 
the Commissioiier's liou!^^ east of the cityp in 23 to 39 fl-; there 
is a junk anchoraige off the city at the conilucacc. 

Port Fadlities 

There are usually no stocks of COal available, aa vessels bunker 
down river; the Asiatic Petroleum Co. and the Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Cu- keep stocks of fuel oil for motor boats at their mstallationa 
on the south bank of the river, with landing steps to the waterfront 
Water for diiDking may be obtained from the local waterworks and 
for boilers from the river. Supplies of freoh provisions are generally 
plentifiil. Hiirbour craft indude lauiiehest native craftp and a 
Diesehengined hre-lloab owned by the Chamber of Commerce- 
There are three sniall floating docks capable of handling launches 
and motor boats not exceeding 100 fn in lengili. 

The Toten 

Wuehow k a. walled city' built on the rising ground on the north 
bank of the river. Much of the enclosed area is not built upon^ but 
there are extensi^'e suburbs outside the wallR along the river bank 
to the south and south-west, w'here the commercial quarter of the 
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town lies. The few foreign iTrsidunti^, who are mamly connected 
with the missions, live to the south-east of the city, along the river 
bank and on the ivestem bank of thic Kwci kiang^ Wuchow' tvas 
opened as a treaty port in 1897 by the Buima Agreement between 
Great Britarn and China. Public utiUties include a mcidcm fire- 
brigade, a Djeael-tjperated electric light plant, and a new W'ater- 
works operated by the provincial government. I’herc arc two kr^c 
mission hospitals and five other hoi^pitak. Wuchow is also the site 
of the provincial University of Kwang$i, 

IfidustrUs 

Wuchowr is a city of commercial rather tlian of Industrial import¬ 
ance { there is, huweverp an important boat-building industry^ some 
textile factories, and a factory for the manufacture of [lasldight 
torches. 

Trade 

la 1936 the total tonnage entering and leaving Wuchow was 
9861766, of which only 12 per cent, was in domestic trade. The 
total value of the foreign trade w as $20-9 miUion, and of the domcdtjc 
trade was 822-3 nulliun. Important exports include ores from 
Kw-angsi and Kweichow (manganese, tungsten, tin, and antimony), 
vegetable oils, mainly wood-oil, aniKeed oil, and tea oil; livestock, 
chiefly pigs snd pouhiy ; cassia and timber* The more important 
imports are mineral oils, metal goods, cereals, mainly dee, and sundry 
mafiLLfaetured articles. Imports are mainly from Germany, U.S.A., 
and Great Britain, while ihe export trade was entirely with Uong 
Kong. iUler the opening of Sino-Japanese hostilities in 1937, the 
trade of Wuchow- showed some improvementp but with the occupa¬ 
tion of Canton and the low^er Si ktang area in 1938, Wuchow 
practically ceased to function as far as foreign trade was concerned. 

Commumcaihns 

There are no roads leading directly to Wuchow, but from Yunghui, 
about 9 miles upstream on the south bank of ilie Si kiang, a well- 
surfaced mtJtor road runs to Watbm, a distance of 134 miles. From 
Watlam, roads run to Nanning, Lungchow^ Luiehow, Kw'eiliii, and 
other important centFcs of Kwan^i province, and thence into the 
neighbouring province of Kweichow. A launch serviEic nuis from 
^Vuchow to Yunghui to link up with the road. 

Water communications are of great importance, and by means of 
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the Si ki^ng ^nd its tfibularies, regular scrvicea mn uptitreain md 
downatrearn tu all the important river ports. From 1934 to 1938 
the South^vi'estem Aviation Corporation operated a sen-ice from 
Canton to tlanoip calling at Wuehow rngularlv. The airfield i.i^?edj 
on the acuth Ride of the river, was not entirely satisfactory since it 
was liable to inundation in the high-water season, "ihc telegraph 
office at Wuchow is Linked up with the Chinese telegraph system 
hy land lines to Canton, Kweilin, and Kweihsieni there is a W/T 
station under tnilitniy control w-hich receives but docs not transmit 
commercial messages. 

S.UVISHUI 

Lat. 23* ii" N., long, iia* 50" E, Popnbtinrip r. Q.soo 

Admiralty chart ^734 Fig. 45, 

Samshui is situated near the junaion of the Pei kiang and ilie 
Si kbngr about 25 miles west of Canton. It sutvi:^ an a port of call 
and distributing centrie on the waiter route from the Canton delta 
ports to the interior of eastern Kwangtung and of Kwangst. 

Approadi Qfid Acce^ 

Sam&hui is approached w-estward from the Si kiang through 
SanisLiui junction and eastward through the Fatshan branch from 
the Chu kiang. The netw'ork of channels through the delta leading 
to Samshui has numerous bars and sandbankM whose pn«itionR and 
depths are continuously changing. At the high summer level ve$sds 
of 10 ft- can reach the port, hut during winter the draught-limit is 
4 ft. A bar off the south-ea$iem side of Lao)^ chow (Ratikr ialand) 
has depths of 2-4 ft. at luw water, while the Fatshan branch allows 
amaJ] craft only of 2 ftn draught in the low-water season. Freshets 
from the Si ktang ond the Pei kiang often accompanied by violent 
squalls may cause severe flcKiik in June and July, when depths of over 
30 ft. have been recorded on the bar. The maximum summer water 
level is about 18 ft, above the winter minimiim (Fig+ 92)* The 
approximate rise nf spring tides at Sarnshui is 5-6 ftp 

Delated Description 

The anchorages at the port are off Hokau (Inner anchorage) in 
la-iS fL, and outside the bar off Kongkun (Outer anchorage) In 
similar depths. In winter the Inner anchorage la closed to vessels 
drawing over 5 ft. Both anchorages are subject to squalls and 
freshets in summer^ during which typhoons may also occur. Navi- 
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guticin is also impeded by numerDua mtivc craft a ad bi^e timbef 
nif[s comiag down the Pci kiang. 

Vessels nf up to 200 ft. caa anchor with safety in the port ^ there are 
no wharfs ot pontoonsp and vckhcIs lie to their own anchor, discharg¬ 
ing and loading into small craft. Work on the erection of a rein- 
forced concrete jetty 735 ft. long was commenced in March 1937. 

Pori Fadiiii^s 

VVater is supplied from the river and from wells^ and fresh pro¬ 
visions are avaibhlc for small craft only, "Phere arc no facilities for 
obtaining coah but firewood is pientifuJ ; small quantities of Crude 
oil may be obtained from the .Asiatic Petroleum Company's oil 
depot near Hokau^ which has a small jetty with a pipe line- 

7 ^ Trmn 

Hanashui itself is built on rising ground three-quarters of a mile 
Jionh of tlie river, ha ^mp^^s^ng W'alls, dating from the Ming period, 
were demolished in 1930. The business centre is at Hokaii, nn the 
river from, and ;st Sainam^^ a busy modem industrial centre of about 
40,000 inhabitants, Uircc miles to the east on the north side of the 
Fatshan branch^ Samshui and Kongkun together instituted the 
treaty port, w^hich was upened in 1897 according to the provisions 
of tlie Burma Agreement between Great Britain and China. 

Indus£ri€s 

'I'hen: are no industries at Samshul, but at Saiiiam there arc silk 
filatures, cotton mi Us, flour mills, and an electric-light plant w'hich 
also supplies Saiiiahuu At Hokau there are Chinese b^t-building 
yards. 

Trade 

Since its opening in 1897 the tmde uf Samshui increased steadily 
but it received a mnsidcrable setback from the ami-Britbh boycott 
of 1925. Junk traffic has been particularly large since the abolition 
of likin in 1931. In 193^ total tonnage entering and clearing at 
the port was i ,Si r,o63^ of which slightly over half was domestic trade. 
The value of the foreign trade was Si-2 million in 1936, and of the 
domestic trade otdy §39,064. The chief exports were timber, 
cassb, and tea; the chief imports being metal goodn, salt fish, and 
cetcaln. The export trade is mainly with Hong Kong, while French 
Indo-ChUtap Hong Kong, and Japan played the major part in the 
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import trade. Sinec the japanese occupation of the Canton delta in 
1938 no ftnther 5 iTati&tice nf foreign trade in rcapect nf Sqm^hui have 
been issued. 

CoTnmumcathrjs 

A standard-gauge: railway runs from. Canton tu Samshui, a disitance 
of about 30 miles: this line is doiihle-tracked from Fatshan to 
Canton. Earth motor roads run to Fatshan to join the Canton- 
Yeungkong highway and to Tsingyun^ via Szewutp but the railway 
and Uie river carry must of tlie traflie. There are frfxjiient steamer 
services up the Si kbng to Wuchow', and through the w'ater routes 
of the Canton delta to Canton, Macao, and Ilong Kong. ^I'he 
telegraph ofRee is at Sainam, from which lines run to Fatahanp 
S^ewTii^ Shiuhing and places b^ond. 


Kongmoon 

Lat. za" 35^ N,p long. 113* 09^ E. Population^ c. 33,000 

Admirallj' chart 3588 Fik- 4^- Plate 59 

Kongmoon is situated on Kongmoon creek, w^hich links the main 
Si kiang channel ^vith the Tam kong^ The harbour is at Pahkaip 
3J miles to the north-east on the west bank of the Si Jdang, 
iniTDedmteiy above its confluence with Kongxnoon creek. 

Approoi^h Arms 

From the south-west an approach with Ica^t depth y ft, is available* 
through the Tam kong^ Futiu mun, Holmes creeks and thence into 
the main river. From the Chu kiang the usual approach by way 
of Wang mun, Kerr and Junction channels and Mahning reach into 
the Si kiang, north of Kongmoon; the draught of ships crossing 
Wang mun and Mahning bars should not exceed 11 ft. 
up to 8 ft, draught can proceed through the Broadway and the 
channel south of Chauiin island, where a depth of 24 ft. was recorded 
in the fairway in 1932. 

Tidal streams off Pakkai attain 4-5 knoL^ in the summer high- 
water season and i to knots in the winter low'-w’ater season. Mean 
high-water springs are about 6 ft.* but owing to the large diumal tide 
this figure may be considerably in error; the rise tends to he less 
in the low-water season. Pakkai is naturally liVcU sheltered^ but may 
be visited by tj'phoons in the summer. 
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Detailed Description 

At Pakkai there are the following four whan^^es : 


Wharf 

Frontage 

Depth at 
L.WO.S.T. 


ft. 

ft. 

Railway ., 

400 

10 

Shu On .. 

So 

to 

Tonghau Shu Tang .. 

49 

10 

Lea On. 

36 

6 


Shu On wharf is rarely used, Lee On wharf is used by Macao 
steamers, and the remaining tw’o by Hong Kong steamers. All are 
in a bad state of repair and without godowns, though the railway 
wharf is partially roofed. At Kongmoon itself there is a stone 
bund about one mile in length, used by junks and tow boats of 4-5 
ft. draught at any state of the river. 

Pcfft Facilities 

Water supplies for all purposes may be had from the river, but a 
municipal waterworks was projected in 1937 ; small stocks of fresh 
provisions are available. 

There are no coal-bunkering facilities, but fuel oil is stocked 
by the petroleum companies as follows: 



Tankage 

Godowm 

accommodation 

Asiatic Petroleum Co. ., 

Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Texas Co. 

900 tom 
400 „ 
nil 

250,000 gallons 
500,000 „ 

500,000 „ 


The Asiatic Petroleum Co. has a motor junk of ten tons' capacity 
for supplying oil fuel to motor craft. 


The Town 

Kongmoon was opened as a treaty port in 1904, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Mackay Treaty (1902), to serve the western 
districts of the rich Canton delta. Owing to the opening up of 
other treaty ports and the development of Canton and Hong Kong 
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it never realized these hopes. As a commercial centre it suffered 
severely in the economic depression of the ^thirties when remittances 
from Chinese overseas fell off considerably* It serves now as a 
junk and river steamer port with traffic almost entirely with Hong 
Kong, Macao, Canton, and adjacent areas. The town extends along 
the west bank of Kongmoon creek, with offices and commercial 
buildings along the waterfront. Electricity is supplied by the plant 
of the Kongmoon City Electric Light Co.; the Customs house 
has its own small plant* There are two mission hospitals. To the 
east of the town on the south bank of Kongmoon creek is a paper 
mill, but its ou^ut is of poor quality; there are also cotton mills, 
rice mills, and silk filatures* * 

Trade 

In 1936 the total tonnage entered and cleared at Kongmoon was 
1,211,927, all of which was stated to be in foreign trade* The total 
value of the trade at the port was 18*5 million, of which about 20 per 
cent, was in domestic trade. 

The principal articles of export were fresh fruit and vegetables, 
silk, garlic, palm-leaf fans, and softwood poles; the more important 
imports were cotton and rayon piece-goods, salt fish, and fertilisers* 
Hong Kong dominates the export trade of Kongmoon; imports 
come mainly from French Indo-China, Japan, and U,S,A. With the 
extension of the Sino-Japanese hostilities to the south coast of China 
in 1938 the trade of-Kongmoon suffered a serious setback, and in 
1939 it was less than one-quarter of the normal. 

Communications 

A standard-gauge railway operated by the Sunning Railway Co. 
runs from Pakkai, 73 miles south to Towshan, a village on a tidal 
creek six miles from the sea, accessible to small junks and launches* 
A branch line runs 20 miles west from Toishan to Paksha. 

A number of earth motor roads recently constructed are generally 
in good condition. The most important is the main road from Pakkai 
to Shuitung, 294 miles to the south-west, via Yeungkong. Another 
important road with several ferries en route, runs north for 40 miles 
to Fatshan to link up with the Samshui-Canton railway. A road 
also runs to Hokshan, 39 miles away, to join the Canton-Yeungkong 
highway- There is an intricate network of rivers and creeks, many 
unnavigable in the low-water season; there are frequent steamer 
services to Canton, Macao, and Hong Kong, Telegraph lines run 
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to Canton, Yeungkong, and Shekki, and thenca to any part of the 
country; there is also a commercial W/T station operated by the 
Ministry of Communications, 

Lappa 

(See also voL li, Appendix iv, Macao) 

Admiralty charts 1180, 256a, 

Lappa is a large hilly island which shelters the inner harbour of 
Macao from the west. The island, which the Chinese call Tulien 
shan, is of no particular hnpoitance, but has given its name to a chain 
of Chinese Maritime Customs stations around Macao, of which the 
most important are on the island of Mala,u chau and at Chienshan on 
Macao island. The functions of the Lappa Customs stations, which 
were opened in 1871, are to deal with trade and shipping entering 
and leaving China by Macao, and there is no port in the area, with 
the exception of Chungshan, referred to locally as Tongka. 

Chungshan port is situated in a shallow horseshoe-shaped bay, 
south of Bluff head, on the eastern shore of Macao island, about 
10 miles north of Macao, The Chinese had a scheme of developing 
a port there to handle trade normally passing through Macao. 

Approach and Access 

. There is a deep channel to the north between Bluff head and 
Keiou island, but the nearer approaches to .Chungshan are very 
shallow and would need extensive dredging before ocean-going 
vessels could use the port. At present vessels drawing no more 
than 8 ft. can anchor inshore at high tide ; at low tide such 
vessels would have to anchor about miles offshore. The rise of 
tide at mean high-water springs is about 6 ft., and at mean high- 
water neaps is about 5 ft* The port is well sheltered, but is occasion¬ 
ally visited by typhoons; a typhoon in September 19J7 did great 
damage at Macao and the local anchorages. 

Detailed Description 

There is a stone jetty leading out Into the bay from the centre 
of the beach which is firm and sandy. This jetty is 266 ft. long with 
a cross piece of 52 ft, in length ; the depth of water at high water 
of spring tide is 8 ft,, and at low water practically nil. There 
are no other facilities for landing or loading of cargo, and no stocks 
ot tuel, water, or provisions for vessels using the port. 


LAPFA 


^53 

The Tazffn 

The only settlement nearby is the small town of Tongka, on the 
north-west comer of the bay* It is w*eU kid out with a tJbncrete 
road, barracks and recreation grounds, afreet lighting aysteni of uil 
tamps, and amall water supply* Its main industries are fishing, for 
which the Macao and Lappa areas are particularly well known, and 
oyster farming. Tlie oyster bed of Toogka, wbieh ia lEie property 
of the local municipality, is an important source of income* 

Trade 

In 1936 vessels of a total tonnage of 1^769,589 entered and cleaned 
at the v&dous Customs stations of the Lappa district, of which about 
one inilLion tons waa In dumcistic trade. The Uibd value of the trade 
of the port in 1936, which relatively bad year, w'as Sy^i million, 
of which but a small fraction was domestic trade. The principal 
imports were sail lish, kerosbie and oUier mineral oik, fcrtilkeis, 
litre, coal, and various manufactured goods ; esports included live¬ 
stock and poultry, fruit and vegetables. Imports originated mainly 
in French Indo-Chuia, Macao, Riam, and Great Rritain, while 
exports went to Macao and Hong Kong only* 

Hostilities in the Canton delta and the Japanese blockade of souilt 
coast porta pruduci^d abnormal trade conditions in the I^appa district 
after 1937. Foreign trade show^ed a lai^^e increase in a 939, totalling 
$46-7 million, but by 1941 none was recorded. 

There arc no steamem or trading jnnks calling at Chiingahan port, 
and the only trade from there is the export of fish and oysters to 
Macao, Canton, and Hong Kong* 

Commumralions 

There Is only one motor mad^ leading to the vilkge of Hachak 
on the main road from Macao to Shekki, the largest town in the 
district, but further road building In the area was projected in 1937. 
There is a telegraph and long-diiatancc telephone ofRee at Tongka* 


Kowixx>n 

(S« vol. n, Appendix V, I foriig Kong) 

The Kowloon district of the Chinn Maritime Custonos covers the 
area cnntiguous to Hong Kong and the New Territories, and indudqas 
a chain of Customs stations at various points from Llntin island in 
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the Chu kiang to Samun on Tuniang ialand in Mils bay, The 
Kowloon Customs staiiona were established in 1S97, under the 
Chefoo* Agreement of 1S76 and its Additinnal Article of 1HS5 to 
record the movement of opium and to collect duty on trade between 
Hong Kong and Chinese ports. In 1899, after the New Tenltoriea 
were leased to Great Britain, the stations were moved from their 
former locations to tlieir present positions. Kowloon is thus not a 
port in the normal sense of the word and owes its importance to its 
proximity to the great entrepot of Hong Kong, 


Trade 


In 1936 a total tonnage of 1,769,589, all in foreign trade, entered 
and cleared at the Kowloon Customs stations. The total value of 
the trade of tlic district was ¥63-8 million, all foreign trade, of 
which over go per cent, was imports. 

I^e leading impoiia were rice, keroaine, gasoline, lubricating oils, 
vehicles and machineiy of many kinds; exporta include mineral 
ores of various kinds,especially tungsten and antimony ores, wood-oil, 
t^ and duck featlicra. Imports originated in nearly sixty countries, 
of which tlic most important were U.S.A., French Indo-China, 
Great Britain, Netherlands East Indies, and Germany 5 the vast 
bulk of the exports were recorded as going to Hong Kong, for 
distribution to all parts of the world. 

With the Japanese occupation of all the Important ports of South 
China, greatly increased trade with Hong Kong tvas recorded by 
Kowloon district. With the exception of 1939 all years showed a 
Hubst^nUstl IncrEa^^ as thfi folliiwing fig;ui:es iiidicat-e : 


Foreigtt TVadc, Katuloan district, 1937-41 
{tTtiUions of dollars) 

\lll . - 

>WS ■■ .* .. .. 174-5 

. lyo 

1940 ,, .. __ ii 3-4 

^,4 


Canton 


Lat. 13' 07' N„ tone, uj" 14' E. 
Admiralty cham 3bJo, 3646 


Populatim {i035>. 1,143,385 
Figs, 4S, 4;>. Plates 48, 61-4 


Canton « situated un the left bank of the Chu kiang (Pearl river) 
a^ut 83 miles by ivater from Hong Kong. Canton, at the head of 
the great delta formed by the Si kiang. Pei kiang, 'Fung kiang, and 
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several les$er streams, gathers to itself the greater part of tlie trade 
of Kwangiuiig and Kwajigsi, and has from early times been the 
major collecting and distributing centre of Sooth China. 

j^pproaefi and Access 

Vessels approaching Canton and Whajnpoa from the sea generally 
use Lantao channel, the deepest of the channels leading to the Chu 
kiang estuary (see voL i. p. 146). From the estuary various channels 
give access to the deltaic waters, whde Chuenpi channel leads into 
the Chu kiang itself. A group of small islands at the entrance 
divides the river into two diamids, Bremer chamicJ, used by junks, 
and Boca Tigris, used by larger sea-going vessels. A deep channel 
with depths of more than 1; fm. runs about r r miles upstream from 
Boca Tigris to Second bar, 20 miles below Cantun, which should 
not be crossed without local knenviedge. 'Phere is a least depth of 
15 ft. over Second bar, but vessels of 33 ft. draught can cross it at 
high-water springs. A deeper stretch of water thence leads to 
Belcher reach, where the river is divided by the Flat islands and 
Danes island into two branches, mampoa channel and Blenheim 
passage, which meet again at Honam point abreast of Canton city. 

Vessels proceeding to Whampoa use the channel between the Flat 
islands and First bar island; off the norLh-westem point of First 
bar island Is First bar with a least depth of 18 ft From there Cam¬ 
bridge reach leads past Cambridge barrier, a group of shoals, to 
Whampoa anchorage off Danes island. The upper piart of Whampoa 
channel, leading to Front reach, opposite Canton, is used only by 
small vessels with draughts of less than 10 ft. There is consider¬ 
able shoaling in some areas, and Whampoa harrier, which 
tvoodim piles and sunken junks, is a prominent obstruction. 

Blenheim passage, with a least depth of 9 ft. vessels, leads by a 
cir^tous route to Back reach and Canton harbour. CollinHon and 
Taishek barriers, remains of artiheial obstructions, constructed of 
wooden piles, make navigation difficult in this pa.ss3ge. 

The greatcart draught which can reach Canton b i6J ft. at high- 
water springs and 14I ft. at high-water neaps. Steamers drawing 
19 ft. have ascended to Canton, but 12 ft. is usual; vesseJs drawing 
21 ft. use tlie anchorage 6 mites below Canton near Flamilton creek, 
above which Blenheim passage is not normally accessible to draughts 
of more tlian i G-l ft. The draughts for ships proceed ing to Whampoa, 

8 miles below Canton, are similar to those for crossing bar. 

The wind lias a great effect on depths, which are greatest with south- 
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tasierly vtimh and least with a northwesterly wind. The spring 
range of tides at Wliampoa is 8i ft. and the neap range yj ft., for 
Canton the figures are si ft. and 4^ ft. respeaively. The tidal current 
in Back reach normally runs at about 1 1 knots, but many attain 4 
knots at ebb tides. Roth Canton and VVhampoa are naturally tvell 
sheltered, but the district is tx?casionaHy visited during summer by 
destructive typhoons. 

Conservaticy 

Tn 1914 the Chinese government asked IL von Heidenstam, 
engmeer-in-chief to the Wliangpoo Conservancy Board, to advise 
On flood control, dredging, and other conservancy matters, 3 
result a Board of Consenwncy Works of liwungtung was formed 
under C. W. Olivecrona, under whose direction much training work 
in the delta area was undertaken. In 1915 von tleidenstam reported 
on the improvement of the approaches to Canton and Whampoa, 
and in 1917 OUvecroiia put forward a project of dredging the 
Whampoa-Caaton channel to a depth of t6 ft,, which was never 
earned out. After the Kuomintang came into power in 1937, con¬ 
siderable interest vm shown in the idea, especially since Dr Sun 
Yat-sen had sketched a very ambitious scheme of development to 
make Canton the ‘ Great Southern Port * of China in Iiia book 
The Inlen^fonal Development of Chiaa. Various projects were 
mooted, with particular emphasis on the use of Wliampoa for large 
vessels witli a z§ ft. channel lit the sea. This scheme involved exten¬ 
sive and costly dredging of First and Second bars, the criteria of 
^dml^^ibJe draught for the porta, but a beginning was made in 1937 
with Uie building of a modem wharf at \Miampoa, and the dredging 
of a channel over First bar 37-9 ft. deep and over Second bar 26 0 ft. 
deep, ^ 

The outbreak of war suspended all further work on the Whampoa 
harbour development scheme, but the First bar channel was about 
90 per cent, completed and tlic Second bar cliannel about 40 per cent, 
completed, "^e building of spur dykes to increase stream scour and 
ftirther dredging of bars and barriem were planned but not put in 
h^d. 'I'hese conservancy projects were undertaken by the Pearl 
mver Conserv-ancy Bur^u, which is directly subordinate to the 
National Economic CouncU. in view of tlic high cost of improve¬ 
ment end maintenance, offsetting the advantage of taking shipping 
as far inland as possible, the future of these ambiUous schemes is 
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Detailed Description 

Canton and Whampoa harbours are simple- river chaimels with 
little accommodation for berthing except at buoys or pontoons. 
There are no lifting appliances, and all cargo is handled by manual 
labour, which is cheap and plentiful, and by ships’ cranes. Port 
matters are in the hands of the Maritime Customs, which carries 
out its task efficiently despite occasional interference from the 
municipal authorities, who lack technical experience. 

Whampoa.~T\it anchorages in English reach and American reach 
are safe, in depths of 4^ to y-fm. There are ten running mooring 
berths, but two vessels cannot anchor abreast. Apart from some 
small jetties on Danes island, and a wooden pier 150 ft, long on 
Powder island, there was no accommodation for ships berthing until 
the Netherlands Harbour Works completed in 1938 a new wharf 
on the north bank of the Chu kiang, 1,300 ft. long with a depth of 
30 ft. at low water, together wdth reclamation of the neighbouring 
area. The new wharf with its attendant railway facilities should add 
materially to the usefulness of Whampoa, but the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion of the area in the autumn of 1938 leaves the question in abeyance. 
The Japanese themselves have been improving the harbour facilities 
for naval use. 

Canton .—^At Canton there are 24 buoy mooring berths for regular 
traders and river boats, 12 buoys for mooring launches and tenders, 
and 15 single-buoy moorings for small private launches and house¬ 
boats : the majority of these are owned by shipping companies and 
foreign naval authorities. Foreign vessels can anchor anywhere in 
the harbour linuts, but, as in most Chinese ports, there are special 
mineral oil, explosives, and quarantine anchorages. Off Shameen 
there Is a spacious anchorage in 18 to 22 ft. with good holding 
ground. Vessek are directed to their berths by the Berthing officer of 
the port, who is attached to the Maritime Customs. The usual length 
of vessels permitted to enter the port is up to 350 ft. but vessels 
of up to 375 ft. are allowed to do so under special circumstances. 
There are numerous wharves available for shipping in Canton harbour. 
The bunded frontage on either side of Honam point, about 1,700 ft. 
altogether in length, can be used for berthing vessels up to 14 ft. 
draught at all stages of the tide. The following are the principal 
wharv'es: 
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Z5& 


Wharf 


Buticrfidd and Staiir (3 whan'^) 
Chinn MwchirtLi^ S.N, C&. 

]Innj£ kpnjf, Cantnn, iind A-la^iao 
S^B. Co. (2 whajvrv) 

Mattwioa and Cou 
Nisiin KMm Kaishi 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co 
(S,p.C.O.N.Y.) 

Afijalic Pctmietun Oa (ArP.C.) 
Upper wharf 
LAWftr “whaif , * ^ ^ 

Otaka Shnsen Kabtha 
Lucn Hin^ , , _ ^ ^ 

Hqp Shinfc ■' 

Kanam T*n« . , 

kijcn Yicfc ++ ,, , , 

Kwong HiUff Co_ . , ,, '" 

Canion-Hankow raiiEway 
{Wong^u} , , 


Length of 
iVonnige 

Depth ai 
L.W.O.S.IV 

Area of 
Rodumi Space 

li. 

1 

ft. 

1,640 

T-i I 

iTo,ccc 

460 


7^i??64 

zSo 

H-izi 


1 ^ 


^£3,500 

S66 

3 j-i □ 

35iS3S 

ipSia 


*7i59* 

526" 

a-13 


3ZO' 

i"4* 

^5^-000 

I 433 


£3.370 

lOo 

7Mi 



3—?'Q- 1 


TOO 1 

6-SA 


roo 

6^31 

__ 

37S 

al-p 

27,691 


lit 

■■ 


FoTt Facilities 

Coal bunJtering is not usually undertaken at Canton as most if 
not aU, ocean and coastme vessels do so at Hong Kong, Lcxal yards 
stock small qi^tities for tlie use of inland water vessels and 
launches: bunkering is carried out by hand from lighters. For 
supplies of fuel oil algo many vessels call at Hong Korp, The 
^labc Petroleum Co. and Standard-Vacuum Oil CO Lave 
inataliations on the west side of Back reach; particulars are as 
touows (quantiti^ m tons): 


A,P.c. 

Tifik upitclEj 
Avenigf itodc 

Tank cspmdty^ 
Average Block 
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bMt a ro-ton tank 

, and 7 lighters fur packed cargoes; S.O.C.O.N.Y, has 
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one lighter of 100 tons’ capacity for bulk oil and 7 lighters for 
packed oil 

Practically all veBseJs obtain stores at Hong Kong, where supplies 
are lioth adequate and cheap. Fresh provisions and ships* stores 
for amall craft Can be obtained at Canton. ^"18 vessels stay in the 
port only for abort periods there is no regular system fur supplying 
water: drinking water, except for local craft, is usually taken in at 
Hong Kong and boiler water invariably from the river. 

At Whampoa, on the north shore of Danes island, there is a naval 
dockyard. The workshops are btgcly in disrepair, and 3 60-ton 
derrick on the wharf is reported able to lift 15 tons only. There are 
two dry docks, Locksun dock and Cooper's dock, 450 ft. and 4S0 ft. 
long respectively, unusable owing to silting and lack of pumping 
macliincry. At Canwn tberc am tw'o docks near Macao fort at 
the southern limit of tlic harbour. Details arc as follows (measure¬ 
ments in ft.): 



Lcn^h 

Brifajcliih nf 
ctkiirani^ 

t>epth 
nv-^r siU 

Ko. I dndc ,, 

2 dod£ .. 

330 

212 

40 

15 

13 


There ts a stationary sheer-legs capable of lifting 20 tons and 
workshops capable of building steam-engines of up to 2,000 h.p,, 
and of undertaking general repairs to hulls and engines. In addition 
to a slipway 80 ft. long at this dockyard, which b controlled by tlie 
local government, there are numerous slipways tbroughnut the 
harbour for launches of up to 100 ft., and a small floating dock 
capable of taking a launch or tender of up to 100 ft. Gentral 
repairs can be imdenaken at many of the workshoiis attached to 

SHpSr 


Thtirc is no regular pljmt at Canton, but sinaU craft can 

bo salvaged by cargo-boats fitted with the necessary equipment 
and by the aid of native divers. There are no tugs at the port, but 
numerous launches are available for towing. Other craft at the 
pent include lighters, tenders^ and the municipal government’s 
inodern iire-Jluat Chinghua^ I'he Ciistoms^ launch, Yuaihot^ and 
sevcml small motor boats are also fitted with firedlghting apparatus 
adequate to deal with fires amongsi small craft, 

CH (China rmper IT I) 
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The Tmatt 

Canton vfss fonnerly surrounded by a stone and brick waJl, which 
has now been demolished to make way for a modern inotor road. 
The area within the walls, which was about 2 miles wHde, wa5 sub¬ 
divided into the Old City and the New City, The walls of the Old 
City were completed in the eleventh century and the smaller New 
City area nn the south side w'as enclosed during the sixteenth century 
in the Ming period. These walls were surrounded by a ditch and 
pierced by fifteen gates. With the development of CajUon as a 


CimEon 

BsMd on J : C.-B.G.S. &enrs ijSjip CauMn (1937). 

CKC^toTOi house; H, Hcnpitil; H, Powtr atnliun; R.C,, Romiui Catholic 
; S, byil Vir-Een memonsj ; W, Waterworkg, 

Tfic 50-fnccrc contour line is BhowUir 


trading centtiCj marc mod^m suburbs grew up ca&t (Tungkwiii), 
south (Namkvv^in), and wtSC (Siiiki&'an) of the waJJed city, and at Fati 
and llonam across the river. The city now covers a distance of 
5 miliai along the waterfront. Old Canton is typically Chinese with 
narrow stone-flagged alleys, lined with busy shops, but there has 
been considerable Tnodemization since 1927. with tlie constniction 
of wide atreets and modern administrative and commercial buildings. 
A large stretch of the waterfront is in the process of being recUimed 
and bunded, and a bridge was completed in 1^33 linking lire main 
city across the Chu. kiang to Honam. Bridges from Wnngsha to 
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Belcher island and thence to Shekwaitong were under construction 
in 1936, but were never completed. 

There are many temples and pagodas in the city and its suburbs, 
of which the most famous is the five*storied pagoda on Kanyin hiU, 
at the foot of which the Sun Yat-sen Memorial Hall is situated! 
Kanyin hill also contains one of the city's four parks. 

Canton has also some importance as a centre of learning. As 
well as modern schools of various types, there are eight establish¬ 
ments of university standing, of which Sun Yat-sen University and 
Lignan University on Honam island are the best known. 

Electric light is supplied by the municipally-controlled Kwang- 
tung Electric Co., which has two large power stations, one on the 
bund west of Honam bridge, and the other at Saitsun, north-west of 
the city. The Canton—Hankow railway and Shameen have their 
own small electric plants. The city waterw^orks are situated at 
Tsingpu to the north-west of the city, but Shameen has its own 
supply. There is no modem sanitation system in Canton, but there 
are thirty hospitals, some very large, of which seven, including one 
at Shameen, are under foreign administration. 

Canton was created a mumcipality in 19^ and is administered 
by a mayor and bureaux controlling the various municipal activities, 
subject to the approval of the municipal government. The munici¬ 
pality maintains, in addition to its fire-float, several fire-brigades 
equipped with up-to-date equipment, and controls the city police 
force. 

History 

Kwangtung, which formed part of the domains of the aboriginal 
Nan yueh tribes, was conquered in the second century b.c, by the 
Han emperor Wu Ti (see vol. i, p, 318). By a.d, 300, Canton, then 
known as Kwangchow, which is the present official name, was the 
chief port handling trade between the South China sea area and the 
countries to the west. There was at that time a foreign quarter 
inhabited mainly by Arabs, Indians, and Persians. During the Xmg 
period the foreign trade of Canton was monopolized by Arabs, who 
retained this control for nearly eight centuries. In the thirteenth 
century the Mongols encouraged maritime as well as overland trade 
and appointed trade commissioners at other ports as well as Canton, 
which Marco Polo called ' Kangiu." 

The first Europeans to visit Canton were the Portuguese, who 
first arrived in 1516, and soon ousted the Arabs from their foreign 
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trade monopoly. The Portuguese, however, did not remain on the 
best of terms with the Cliineiie, and the appearance of the Dutch in 
1620, and the English in 1647, brought powerful rivals nn the scene. 
In 16^4 the East India Company founded 0 factoiy at Canton, and 
soon had control of most of the foreign trade of China, and especially 
of the export of tea, which increased steadily. Under the Manchus 
Canton, as the seat of government nf the vice-royalty of Kwang- 
tung and Kwanpi, was second in importance oidy it} Peking and 
Nanking. The importance of the city was further increased by the 
edict issued by the emperor Ch'ien Lung in 1757 restricting all 
foreign trade to Canton. The East India Company made strong 
efforts to extend its trade to other porta, but was always frustrated 
by the Co-Hong or trade guild of Canton, who valued Uie special 
privileges it possessed with regard to foreign trade. Though the 
company was dissolved in 1834, the Co-Hong continued to funciion 
and to impose restrictions which eventually led to the firat Anglo- 
Chinesc war (see voL U, p. 17). I’hc provisions of the ensuing 
Treaty of Nanking permitting foreigners to reside at Canton were 
persistently resisted, and the ill-feeling thus eitgendcrcd eventually 
led to the ‘ Arrow ’ war, when foreign factories and residences in 
Canton were pillaged and burnt by a Chinese mob. British and 
French forces occupied the city from 1857 to 1861 after the Trea^ 
of Tientsin and the Convention of Peking. In 1859, when Canton 
was officially opened to foreign trade, the mud Hat of Shameen in 
the Chu kiang, south-west of the city, waa appropriated as a foreign 
cnncession; the land was reclaimed, embankments built and a 
canal constructed between Shameen and the city. The total area 
of the artificial island thus Created was about 44 acres, of which the 
western four-fifths comprise the British Concession, rcllnipiishcd in 
favour of China by the Trc-aty of 1943 (see vol. ii, p. 170), and die 
re^nder the French Concession. The British Concession, ad¬ 
ministered by a council of five British members, Irad a population 
of about 1,800, while the French Concession, controlled hy a council 
of two French and one other foreign memher, had .a population of 
about 600. 

In the twentieth century Canton has been famous for its strongly 
Ttatioiialist outlook. As the home of Dr Sun Yat-sen it played a 
prominent part in the revolutionary movements of iijii-iz, and of 
bter years, and from here in 1926 the Kuomintang began its ex- 
pedidun to unify China under its standard. For the firat y«ir of 
the Smo-Japatiese war Canton remained free of hostilities. In the 
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summer of 1938 the city was subjected to several destructive air- 
rsiiLi, anil was eventually occupied by the Japanese in Qctober 1938 
after a swift advance from the Kwan^ng coast, 

I/idttstries 

Modem industrial development in Canton has been in light rather 
than in die heavy industries. An iron and steel works, however, 
was projcscted before the outbreak of the Sino-^Japanese war, and 
there are numcruus engineering and machine works and small ship¬ 
building yards. The government operates several armament wnrks 
and hea\y chemical factoriia. Other industrial establishments in 
Canton or the neighbourhood include cement factories, pottery and 
glass works, paper mills, rubber factories, an aerated water factory, 
match factories and dyeing works. There is a eunsiderable output 
from small home industries engaged in the manufocture of malting, 
embroideries, and fancy goods of all kinds, and in the preparation of 
tea, ginger, and cassia. 

Trai/e 

In 1936, 14,855 vessels, with a total of 8,338,972 tons of shipping, 
entered and cleared at Canton (this figure does not include a large 
number of junks), foreign trade accounted for just over five and a half 
mill ion tons. In tonnage of shipping in foreign trade. Canton ranked 
serond to Shanghai with iz'^S per cent, of the total for China Proper. 

'I’he large part played by British shipping is diustrated by the 
following figures for vessels piloted during the year 193G : 

Notinmlkiv Numfccr 

British + * 

Chifiic$t .. 

Nore7«g|fEii 
I’jiexKih 
j:>iltch .. 

JlipjLncAe , + 

American 
Dant&Fi .. 

The total value of the trade of the port was 8218*0 million, made 
up fullnws : 
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Canton ranked fourth in foreign trade to Shanghai, Tientsin, and 
Tsingtao; Jn domestic trade it ranked above Tsingtao, but was 
excelled by Hankow^ Tientsin, and Shanghai. The figures for 
Canton, which of course include Whampoa, do not include a large 
amount of cargo from abroad, which is passed at Kowloon and 
recorded in the statistics for Kowloon. The volume of the trade of 
the port can be better realized by adding the figures for Kowloon, 
which would almost double the value of foreign trade and rank 
Canton above Tsingtao. 

Exports covered a wide range and included raw silk, silk fabrioi, 
matting, wolfram and antimony, wood-oil, cassia, ginger, hides, 
feathers, tea, tobacco, kittysols and other fancy goods, bamboo 
canes, furniture, paper, and porcelain. Among the imports were 
cotton yam and piece-goods, mineral oils, mainly kerosine and gaso¬ 
line, cereals, chiefly rice, machinery and vehicles, coal, scrap iron, 
beans and bean oil, fertilizers, ground-nuts, and sundry manufactured 
articles. 

The effects of industrialization in Kwangtung from 1930 to 1938 
has been shown by a steady decline in imports of manufactured 
goods of all kinds from abroad. The leading countries in the 
import trade were Germany, U.S.A., Great Britain, France, 
N.E.L, and the Japanese Empire. Half of the exports went 
to Hong Kong, but the great majority of these ultimately 
reached other countries; French Indo-China, British India, and 
U,S,A. together accounted for over a further 25 per cent, of the 
export trade. 

In the early stages of the Sino-Japanese war Canton profited by 
the closing of the Yangtze route, and in 1938 the total value of trade 
exceeded $300 million, though the occupation of the city by the 
Japanese in October materially affected trade returns for the final 
quarter of the year. After a very bad year in 1939 some slight 
improvement was shown, but in 1940 foreign trade was still only 
half of the normal figure. 

Communications 

The Canton delta is a maze of canals, creeks, and waterways, 
which offer the most important means of communication in the 
district. In the low-water season many of these waterways are dry 
or are navigable only to small vessels of up to 2 ft, draught, but at 
high water many are available to vessels drawing up to 6 ft. Regular 
launch services run to many towns in the delta, and river steamers 
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Plate 6i. The Chu kiang, Canton 

A view upstream looking north-west. The clump of trees in the middle distance indicates 
the position of the former concessions of Shameen, the building with the flag is the 
Customs house, and next to it on the right is the General Post Office. 



Plate 62, Waterfront and house-boats, Canton 
The modem buildings lining the waterfront can be seen across the Chu kiang ■ in the 
foreground is a group of the house-boats, in which many of the city^s inhabitants dwell. 







T^Utv 63. Canton 

A jund^rni?^ Slmst in Crtnton with acvcnil p'm lou (m-tmorfeiil gtill siandEnji'. 



Plate 64, Ilonan-L bridj^e. Canton 
T’hc bridgi: linking Canion. fjiith, Hon^njn L^LiinI was buili in 
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operate to Hon^ Kong, and to the Si kiang pprta of K nog- 

moon, Samshui^ and Wuchow, 

Ah wlLL a2 an eKLensive road network in the city and auburba, 
a $eries of new highways radiate from Canton to the mocst important 
lowna in Kwangtung, The most important are tho^ running to 
Kowloon, to Waichow^ to ShuLohow (part of the Hankow-Canton 
h^hway) to Yeungkong and to Samshui ; large sections of these 
roadK are^ however^ in poor condition. 

Three slandard^gauge railway lines operate from Canton^ 
to Samshui^ to Kowloon> and to Hankow. A loop-line to 
link up the Canton-IIankow and Canton-Kowloon railway 
with an extension to \^Tiainpua Avan completed in 1937^ and 
the Japanese since thm have constructed branch lines from 
the Canton-KoAvloon railway to Whampoa and Shekpai. The 
teiminuH of ilw: CflXfton-Hankow railway is at Wong^ha, west 
of the city on the north bank of the river; on the opposite bank 
at Shekw^aitong is the terminus of the Canton-Samshui railway. 
The terminiia rif the Canton—Kowloon railw^ay ia to the east of 
the city at Tabhatao. 

In 1933 the C.N.A.C. began a seaplane service from Shanghai 
to CantODj w'hich w^ extended in 1936 to Hong Kong to make 
connexion with Pan-American Airways and Imperial Airways 
services. The South-western Aviation Corporation, essentially 
a Kwangtung venture, operated four services from Canton^ two by 
difFerent rinitea tu Hanoi, to link up with Air Fraitce servict^^ one 
to Nanning and one to Kiiingchow. The Japanese in 1940 were 
said to be operating a regular service from Canton to Taihoku 
(Formosa) connecting with services to Japan, '^rhe civil airheld 
is at Shekpai^ 4 miles east of the city ; seaplanes alight in the river 
at Taishatao. 

Canton normally lias telegraph connexion not only with all the 
important cities of Chinsj but Avith Hong Kong, French Indo-China, 
fiurma, and India; a long-distance telephone service with Hong 
Kong Alas maintained up to 193^^ There is a local automatic telc- 
plionc system of 4,600 tclcphunca. The Ministry of Communications 
operated five W/T transmitters in Cantonp, urhich maintained com¬ 
munication with Shanghai, 'rienisin, Amoy, Swatow, Macao, and 
Hong Kong. Rutterfield and SiAiru owned 3 W/T station at 
Shameen which fetd regular communication with Hong Kong, In 
1935 the municipal government operated a medium-wave broad¬ 
casting station. 
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SWATOW 

Lat. 23® 2i' N., long. 116® 40' E. Population (1935), 178.636 
Admiralty chart 854 Fig, 50* Plates 65. 66 

Swatow is situated at the mouth of the Han kiaiig in the southern¬ 
most comer of the Han delta, on the north shore of an arm of the 
sea stretching about 10 miles inland to the mouth of the Kityang 
kiang. Swatow, which is the chief shipping port and general entrepot 
for eastern Kwangtung, lies about 170 miles north-east of Hong 
Kong and about 120 miles south-west of Amoy. 


Approach and Access 

Vessels approaching Swatow must cross a bar about 2 miles 
outside the entrance, a short distance north of Chihwen tao. The 
limits for safe navigation of the bar are as follows : 


High-water spring tides 


\ 


north-east monsoon 20J ft, 
south-west monsoon 19 ft. 


The depth at L*W, 0 ,S,T, is 13 ft. In 1937 the depths on the 
bar were reported to be 2 ft, less ; great care must be exercised when 
a swell is on. 

Across the bar there is a choice of two entrances in the channel 
betiftwn the hilly mainland to the south and the low southern shore 
of the Han delta to the north, Luyu channel, south of the two islets 
Luyu (Sugarloaf island) and Muyu (Double island), is about 300 
yards wide with depth of 6 to 11 fm, in the fairway; north of the 
islands is the less frequented Eastern channel with depths of 3 1 to 
8 fm. Between Muyu and the port are numerous rows of fishing 
stakes which may hinder navigation, especially at night. 

Tides are very irregular and greatly influenced by prevailing 
winds, rises being considerably lower during the south-west 
monsoon; at springs the rise is 7I ft, and at neaps 7 ft. The 
ingoing tidal stream attains a speed of 2 knots, the outgoing stream 
4 knots. 

The harbour Is w^ell sheltered but a heavy sweU occurs at 
ebb tide when the wind blow^ strongly from the north-east. 
Typhoons may occur during the summer months; that of 2 
August 1922 was particularly destructive and some 50,000 people 
lost their lives. 
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Detailed Description 

The harbour area Kes between the rocky promontory of Kakchxo 
(Chuehshih) to the south and the flat land of the Han delta^ on 
which the city stands to the north. 

There are two lines of mooring buoys off Swatow, Nos. i, 3, 5, 
7 ; % I?. IS on the Swatow side. Nos, 4, 6, 8, 10 on the Kakchio 
side ; all moorings are laid down in 36 to 42 ft. of water, except the 
customs-owned buoys Nos. 13 and 15, which are in 31 to 32 ft. 
respectively at L.W.O.S.T. No, i buoy is suitable for vessels up to 
400 ft. long, the others for vessels up to 350 ft. long; buoys Nos. 
I to II are owned by the shipping companies. 

Five pontoons, with bridge connexions to the bund, and two 
piers are available for the berthing of steamers, with the following 
particulars : 



Frontage 

Depth at 
L,\V.O.S,T. 

Godown 
storage area 

Butterfield imd S^ire 

ft. 

ft. 

sq. ft. 

No. I pontoon 

180 

17 

No. a „ 

iSo 

13 

230,000 

No. 3 

ISO 

iS 


No. 4 .. . 

170 

<5 


Jardine Matheson and Co, 




pontoon.. 

210 

19*6 

144.000 

Asiatic Petroleum Co. 




pier 

48 

rS 

20.000 

Standard-Vacuum Oil Co, 




pier 

80 

34 

48,000 ' 


An additional pontoon o\vned by the China Merchants' Steam 
Navigation Co. was sunk in the autumn of 1937; there is 6-5 ft, 
of water over the pontoon when the tide-gauge reads zero. There 
are pipe-line (8 in.) jetties from both the petroleum companies’ 
wharves; that owned by the Asiatic Petroleum Co. can accom¬ 
modate vessels up to 500 ft. long, draughts of up to 28 ft. at mean 
low-water springs. On the west side of the city there are three 
steam-launch jetties. 

At Kakchio there are several landing places for small craft. 
Consulate pier, a stone and steel structure 450 ft. long, is 
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available for about 30 tugs and lighters at normal high Avater. 
Jatdijie and Bradley’s pier^ ft, long, aceoniniodates about 15 

lighters. 

A pier between these twoj damaged by a lypiiotm^ is now unusable. 
At NiutienuhoAv (Gochaitg point) there is a ferry pier; the Japanese 
are reported to have built a wood and stone wharf liere. 1,640 ft, 
long, in 194D. 

Port FaaUties 

There are no cranes or lifting appliances in the harbour: dis¬ 
charge and loading is carried tm by wooden lighters of up to 40 tons’ 
capacity, normally tow^cd by steam and motor lMuniihcs+ Repair 
facilities are negligible, but there are two wooden salvage barges 
fitted w'ith sheer legs for lifting buoys and moorings. *rherc is nn 
graving dock, but the Chinese boat-buildiiig yards are capable of 
slipping launches of Up to 120 ft. 

Apart from steam launches and other small craft, vessels rarely 
bunker at Swatow, but stocks of coal of up to 9,000 tons, mainly 
from Kaiping and Hongay, are kept at the port; coal is loaded by 
basket from lightens. No ft,\cd aUicks of fuel oil are maintained, but 
up to 200 tons arc generally available, 'iJic Asiatic Petroleum Co, 
has two tanks, each of 760 tons' capacity Solar Diesel od, fuelling by 
gravity through an H-in. pipe line to the jetty. I'he company owm 
two oil lighters 11 and r6 ton^* capacity reapecti%'e!y and two ^packed’ 
stock lighters with a total capacitj^ of 2,870 cons. The Standard- 
Vaemurn Oil Co, has tanks for 5,500 tuns fuel oil and 7,600 tons 
kerosine and a stock of 4,000 cases of kero^ine; fuelling facilities 
are similar to those of tiic Asiatic Petroleum Co. 

Fresh water for both hoiler$ and drinking is supplied to ships 
by water boats, of which there are four in the harbuur, each with 
a capacity af about 35 tons. Ships’ stores are obtainable and fresh 
pruvisions are plentifuL Harbour craft, in addition to oil lighters 
and water boats, include about 30 launches, 150 lighters, and numerous 
sampans, 

T/te Tozim 

Sw-atow is built on the alluvia] and reclaimed land at the south 
of the Han kiang delta. Like Amoy and other ports of the south- 
e^t, it is being steadily modernwed, and a complete new layout 
of streets is being planned to lake the place of the narrow dirty 
alleyways and mean dw^elJing?. of the old Chinese city, north of the 
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cnmmqrcial centre, ’which extends astward along the waterfront. 
Reclamation is proceeding along the waterfront and a scheme for a 
new bund is in hand. Many modem ferro-cancrete buildbgs have 
been erected in recent years and the Chung shan public park is 
constantly being improved ; it is proposed to establish a new park. 
Sun Yat-aen part, on reclaimed ground south of Kialat road, which 
is the best residential centre. 

For Swatfiw water ig brought by pipe-line from a reservoir at 
Ampow, S miles inland, w'here there is a reservoir of £fx>/>oo gallons’ 
capacity and a pumping station ; at Kakchio water may be had from 
wells and springs. There is a sewage system at Sw'atow, and the city 
is on the whole h*jdthy; there are two large and four smaller 
hospitals. Electric light at Z20 volts is supplied by the city power 
plant, 'rherc arc three modern fire-brigades, two ol' tvhich arc 
financed by local charitable guilda. 

nisicry 

As early as the cightEcnth century the East India Company liad 
a station on Namao island outside the harbour. Here the firm of 
Bradley and Company established themselves in 1855, but later 
moved to Muyii; at this time Swatow (or Shantou) was little more 
than 3 fishing village on a mud-flat. The port waa opened to trade 
in i860 by the Treaty of Tientsin (1858), and in l$f^z a grant of land 
waa made to Great Britain about 3 mile outside Swatow', but the 
projected settlement fell through owing to the hoatility of the popu¬ 
lace. Foreign residences and offices were established, however, at 
^kchio, and before 1870 foreigntre were freely living and trading 
in Swatow itself. Kakcliiu, an island with granite hills separated from 
the mainland to tlie west by Tathoupo (Tatapu) creek, is still the chief 
place of residence for foreigners. 


Industries 

Swatow is essentially an agricultural, fishing, and trading oentn-, 
and there has been little industrial development ; even the embroider¬ 
ing of linen and making of lace is mainly a cottage industry. The 
largest modern industrial concern in the district is the Xityang 
Sugar Central; many small native factories exist for sugar refining, 
oil rcfimiig, flour-miUing, and manufacture nf soap, medicinal 
preparations, matches, flashlight batteries, cotton thread, and fa n n ed 
goods. 
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Trade 

In 11J36 a tonnage of 6,629,84^ entered and cleared at Swatow, of 
’whkh about 40 per cent, was in dumestk trade \ this figure does nut 
include junka^ uf which about 15,000 enter and clear aniiuaUyp The 
total trade of the port in 193^ amounted to 3146^1 midion^ of which 
about two-thirds was domestic trade. Of the ports of South China, 
Swatow ihm ranked second to Canton, 

The chief exports were Lmbmideries and drawn-thread work, 
tnainly to U.S.A.; garlic, oranges, paper, china and earthenware, 
fresh egga, live piga, ^vood-oil, and Wolfram from the mines of caslem 
Kwangtung. Exports included sugar, mineral oils^ fertilizers, rice, 
embroidery linen, out ton yam, and piece-goods. Clreat Britain, 
Siam, Burma, Germany, and U.S.A. were the leading imponers 
of foreign goods. 'Flic cxjKirt trade w^s mainly with IJ.S.A.p 
Hong Kong, Siraita Settlements and F.M.S,, Siam and French 
Indu-China. 

There is considerable passenger traffic from Swatuw, 132,579 
in 193b, mainly emigrants to various parts of south-east Asia, 
cKpcdally to Hong Kong and Siam fsee pp* 239, 276). 

After the commencement of hostdiLlos m 1937^ Swatow enjoyed 
a period of increased prosperity, especially when Amoy and Canton 
fell into Japanese hands. The city was suhjeeted to naval and 
aerial bomliardments in 193^, and was eventually occupied by thi: 
Japanese in June 1939, after which no further full official staiiatics 
were issued. ' 

Comnmmcafi&ns 

A single track standard-gauge railway runs from Swatow tn 
Ikoi, a small jimk port on the Han kiang, 26 miles from Swatmv, 
llic railway tvas built to connect Swatow widi Chaochow^ an im¬ 
portant district centre, about 2 nules south uf Ikoi. The competition! 
from junks and mulor bnata un the Han kiang has told severely 
against the railway, which is occupied almost exclusively with pas¬ 
senger traffic. A Kingle-track railway with a i ft. 7 in. gauge runs to 
Chenghai, 10 miles north-w^est of Swatow ; thet^ehicles arc propelled 
by man-power and carry passengers mainlyp 

From Swatow motor rmds run north to Amoy via Ungkung and 
to Changliti, north-wcRt to Hingning via Cluocliow, and south from 
K^cliio to Canton via Chaoyang and Hoifung j th«e are in 
fair 10 had condition with numerous femes, but moior-bus services 
operate to Cbanglin and Canton. 


AkrRfi.l 
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Water commumcatiotis are particukriy important ^ large motor 
laimdies run regularly op the channel to Kltyang, and up 
the Han hiang to ChaochoW;, while shallow-draught jurkks 
ascend beyond Meihsien to the head of navigation near Hingniiig. 
There axe ali^o regular bunch servicea to TathoupOi Chaoyangp 
and Haimen. 

The seaplanes of the China National Aviaticm Corporation's 
Shanghai-Canton service called regularly at SwatoWp landing and 
taking off in the north-west corner of the harbour. It was planned 
to convert the irdhtary^ airfield ea&t of the tnwn into a civil air¬ 
field for 3 service to Canton. 

Swatow has a modern automatic teleplione service and a long¬ 
distance service with several towns nearby* Telegraph lines run 
to Canton, Amoyp Foochow, Chaochow*, and thence to all parts of 
China. There were two cominercial short-wave W/'F siatiuna operat¬ 
ing in 1937, communicating with Hong Kong^ and with Canton, 
Foochow, and .Amoy. At Kakchio in the British consulate there was 
a W/T station used by tirilish firnis m emergeneics for eommuni- 
cation with Shanghai International Settlement and Hong Kong* 


Amoy 

Lot. 54'' 25^ long. 1 iS“ 10' E. Population (io3S)p 

Admiralty charts i'764, 1767, 3449 Fits, 5J, s^- Plates &7, 6S 

Amoy is situated on Amoy (Ilaimen) island at the mouth of the 
Kmiung kiang, about 150 miles north-east of Swatow. Fukien has 
had foreign euntaets since early timesp and .Amoy has long been ail 
important trading centre* 

Approach and Access 

Amoy is available for vessels of any draught at all times, and the 
seaward approach between Kimoy island and Chinha point on the 
tnaiiiland is wide and deep. 

The rise and fall of the tide, especially in the Inner harbour, 
i6| ft, at M.H.VV.S. and 13J at M^HAV^Nh, is considerable, but 
tides are considerably affected by the force and duration of winds. 
Tidal streams generally follow the shore line, running 2-3 knerts at 
springs and 1 knot at neaps. The port b occasionally visited by 
typhoons and strong squalb, but is well sheUered from weather 
hazards on the whole. 
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Detailed Deseriplion 

The Outer harbour, south of Amoy anci Kulanji^u islands, and 
extending northward into the channel between Xulangsu and 
Sungsu penimiiila has general depths of 7-16 fm., with good hold¬ 
ing ground. There are safe anchoragea off the southern end of the 
diannel be tween Amoy and RuUngsu in 6^ fm., off the southern 
end of Kulangsu in 7-10 fm., and east of Kubngsu in 7-12 fm. 
xAnchorage ts prohibited in part of the area south of Kulangsu 
owing to subinarine cables. 

The Inner harbour lies between Amoy and Kulangsu islands, and 
includes also the northern part of the channel bet^veen Kulangsu 
and the mainland. Good anchurages for large vessels can be found 
wnith-south-west and south-east of Hausu island in 6 -t 6 fm. 

In the Inner harbour there are 17 berths and buoys, which are 
designated as follows (from the southern end of the harbour) : 


[ntcmEtxnnul 

B^rrth or 

Oflicial 


CoUf Flag 

buoy 

Tadiu* 

Rccufiriu 1 
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Y 
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Q 
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Owned by the Customi. 

V 
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N 
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Owticd by* the Customdi. 

J 

ki 


OwMd by O.S.K. 

R 

Eerch 


H 

Buoy 


RcscFred far ■CutitDoui veuctfl. 

h 

K 

' Berth 


Owned by Dougltus^ Lupraik and Co, 
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tk 
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G 

Buoy 

iBo 

Reserved for Cu^taui^ vesseSa. 

F 

VV 

Berth 

jeo 

o^rted by Dougbi, and C&. 

z 

Pi 

kl 

tP 

iSo 

Soo 

RcBervcnil for Chinofie Navy vcsaelj. 

Pi 

tP 

Soo 



'P 

500 



All vessels moor ship unless using buoys. There are three wharves 
available for shipping, one at Amoy, comprising two pontoons, owned 
by the China Navigation Co. Ltd, and two at Sungsu, a pile jetty 
^ ft. long with a so-ft, pier at its head, owned by the Asiatic 
Petmicum Co., and a steel and stone jetty 285 ft. long, with a 
e, head, owned by the Standard-Vacuum Oil 

Co. (S.O.C.O.N.Y.). Further details arc as follows: 
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T hij Asiatic Petroleum Co,’s jetty has a hand crane for weights 
up to z tons. In 1538 the Osaka Rhosen Kaisha were building a 
wharf with two pontoons and godowns, oJf Amoy island, south of the 
China Navtgation Co.’s pontoons. 

There arc a number of smaller pontoons, jetties, and piers suitable 
for Ships' boats, mostly on KuJangsil, of which the following are 
worthy of note. A now reinforced concrete jetty at Liogtow, on 
Kulangsu island, built by the Nctheriand Harbour Works Company ; 
it has a depth of 12-13 I-W.O.S.T., but a slight rise in the harbour 

bed about £0 ft. out limits the clear approach at lowest tides to 8 ft. 
only. A new T-head jetty, owned by the Asiatic Petroleum Co., at 
Rungsu, which can Iwrth tankers of 320 ft. length and 18 ft, draught 
at the 'I'-hted. Two new pontoons, each 50 ft. long, constructed for 
the municip^al authorities' harbour ferry scrv'ice, are moored off the 
bund on Amoy island (depth alongside, 22 ft.) and near Litigtow 
jetty on Kulangsu (depth alongside, 11 ft.). 

Port Facilities 

There are no adequate lifting appliances eiilicr at Amoy or Ku¬ 
langsu and all disdtarge and loading of carg" by ships' derricks to 
and from cargo lighten, of which there are over r00 in the port of 
capacities varying from to to 14 tons, I'he Netherlands Harbour 
Works two large lighters and one slightly smaller one which 
tames sheerlega capable of lifting tons. There are a numbCT of 
motor launches, ferry boats, and tugs at the port, while the water¬ 
works own hvo water-supply barges of 100 and 150 tons respectively. 

Anaple Stocks of coal are available, some 3,000-5,000 tons being 
^ept by the leading coal merchants : this Coal is supplied in baskets 
from lighteia. I^arge stocks of mineral oil are maintained by the 
Asiatic Petroleum Co. and the Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. at 
their installaiiurs at Sungsu. The A.P.C. liaa one tank of i 130 
tons Shell Solar oil, three tanks of 4,420 tons kerosine, one tank of 
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910 tons benzine, and a small quantity of Diesel oil in drums. 
S.OX.O.N.Y* Has two kerosine and one Diesel oil tanks. 

At the north-east comer of Amoy island there is a naval dock¬ 
yard owTied by the Chinese government. The dockyard workshops, 
which are capable of repairs to ships’ hulls and machinery, comprise 
a plate mill, machine shop, and foundry; neither buildings nor 
machinery are in good condition. There is also a dry dock with 
details as follows: extreme length 310 ft,, length on blocks 298 ft., 
width at top 60 ft., width on bottom 34 ft., depth on sill at H.W. 
neap tides 15 ft. There is also a slipway for vessels up to 60 tons 
and a berth for launches up to 300 tons’ dead-weight. There is a 
stationary hand crane for loads up to 18 tons, and a movable hand 
crane for loads up to 10 tons. A narrow gauge (about 2 ft.) railway 
runs along one side of the dock. The dock as a whole is in a fair 
state of repair. 

Small repairs can be undertaken by the railway workshops at 
Singpu, and en^ne repairs by a local Chinese firm which makes 
small Diesel engines. 

Fresh provisions and ships’ stores are generally plentiful; an 
unlimited supply of drinking and boiler water can be obtained from 
the Amoy Waterworks Co., which delivers water to ships at anchor 
by its water boats. 

The Town 

Amoy, which is administered by a mayor and council, was formerly 
regarded as one of the dirtiest cities of China, but there have been 
very remarkable improvements of recent yeatB. Narrow crooked 
alleys have been replaced by broad streets, paved with concrete and 
weU lighted. There are ferro-concrete dwellings, a modem sewage 
system, an efficient supply of running water. Parks and recreation 
grounds have replaced slums, while reclamation has proceeded along 
the waterfront, which has been bunded for a considerable distance, 
A university has also been established at Amoy with modem buildings 
and ample playing grounds. 

The Amoy Waterworks Co. in 1923 built a reservoir of 2,000,000 
gaUons’ capacity, together with filter-beds, in the hills about 2 iffiles 
south-east of the city. The company also supplies Kulangsu, 
bnnging water across in water boats from Amoy, and pumping it 
to a storage for gravity feed to the island. The power station 
of the Amoy Electric Light Co., which supplies the city, is at the 
entrance to the Inner harbour. On Kulangsu electric light is sup- 



Plate 65. Watetfrontp SwaTow 

Freightcna berrheiJ ar ihc poifiKHA!;. on ihi^ north ^ikde <if tlir hiirlxjur. 
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Plate 67, The bund, Amoy 



Plate 6S, Inner harbour, Amoy 

Vessels moored to the buoys in the Inner harbour, with Kulangsu island in the back¬ 
ground. 
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plied by the Ktjkngsu Chunghv^'a Electric light Co. I'herc arc 
Tnodcm Rre-brigades both at ^Vintiy and at Knkngau^ where fire- 
hydrant points are installed throughout the setikment^ 

Since the sanitary arrangements of the city have been improved 
Amny ninka as one of the healthiest cities of Kouth-east China. 
There arc four hospitals;, including a quarantine hospital in Amoy, 
and three hospitals on Kulangsu. Inhere was an effoctivc police 
force of about 1*500 men at Amoy* while the Kuiangsu Inter¬ 
national Settlement had its own police force of about lao Sitlis 
and Chinese, 

Amoy has no ixnpartant iiiduatrica and hais always been a com- 
mercial rather than an industrial centre. Although most of the 
foreign business is transacted on Amoy island, almost all the fotcign 
residences arc on Kulangsu, which had in 1937 an estimated popu¬ 
lation of 250 foreigners and 40,000 Chinese. The numbers of 
Chinese increased to over 100,000 in 1938, owing to an influsi of 
refugees when the Japanese occupied the port, 

Hisiiiry 

The rncst important port of Fukien in the Middle Ages was 
Chuanchow (the Zaitoii of Marco Polo). l.ater Chuanchow steadily 
declined owing to the silting up of the hsrbour and its functiun» 
as a trading centre passed gradually to Amoy. The Portuguese 
were at ^\nioy aa early aa 1544, imt were forcibly expelled some years 
after fiwdng to their cnielty. British traders had commercial dealings 
at Amoy until 1757 when an edict of the Manchu emperor, Ch'ien 
Lung^ restricted all foreign trade to Canton \ Spanish ships, however, 
were atill permitted to call at Amoy. After the first Sino-British 
war (1840-42) the Treaty of Nanking named Amoy aa one of the 
five ports open to trade and residence by foreigners. Most of the 
foreign traders and officials established themselves on Knlan^u, 
which was handed over fits an International Settlement by China in 
1903. Previously there had been a British concession from 1851 
to 1852, which waa continiied as an American concession from 1S52 
to 1899, and 3 Japanese concession from 1900 to 1903. The Tnter- 
natipnal Setdomcnl was governed by a Municipal Council elected 
by the foreign ratepayem^ as in the case of the Inteimtiojial Settle- 
ment at Shanghai (see p. 313). In 1929 an agreement was reached 
between the Chinese govemn^nt and the treaty powers to the 
ellecL that the Municipal Council should consilt of five foreign and 
three Chinese representatives. 

CH ((^hiDn Proper III) 
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The Japanese havt cKx^upied Amoy since May 193S. In 1939, 
foUnwing the killing of the pro-Japanese chairman of the Chinest; 
Chamber of Cunimercep they landed marinqa on Kulangsu and made 
a aeries of demands on the antJiorities of the International Settiemeiii. 
U, 3 *A*^ Great Britain^ and France aLsu landed troops on the island» 
but all were withdrawn when on agreement between the Kukagsu 
Municipal Council and the Japanese Consul-Gofiettil was reached 
providing for the addition of Japanese constibleis to die Setdement 
police force. As at Shanghai, this attempt at appeasement was 
followed by farther Japanese pressure^ which terminated in the 
Japanese occupation of the International Settlement shortly after 
the outbreak of the Pacific w'ar. By the treaties of 1943 the British 
and United States government relinquished their administrauve 
rights in the Kulangsu Internatioiiiil Settlement, which thereby 
reverted to the control of the Chinese government. 

Tr^tde 

Amoy vv'os long famous as the lending port in China for the tea 
trade, but deterioration in hieal teas and keen compctiiion frum 
India and Ceylon led to a atcady decline of tea exports. The port 
has. however, maijitaincd its importance aa a trading centre, and the 
shippmg tonnage has trebled since the decade 1874-83. In 1936 
the tormage entering and clearing amounted to 4.990.812, of which 
rather more than one-half w™ in domestic trade, llie total value of 
the trade of the port in 1936 was $40-2 mUlion^ of tvhich about 60 
per cent, was in domestic trade. 

The most important exports are fruits^ fresh and preserved, sugar^ 
timber, paper^ and tea; impmlSi w^hieh account for the bulk of the 
trade:, include feitilucrs^ mineral oils, textiles, cereals, tobacco,^ and 
sundry manufactured goods. Amoy^s foreign trade was widely 
directed^ imports coming mainly from f^ennany, Japan^ Hn-ng Kongii 

N,Ed.. U.S.A.. and Great Britain; the Straits Settlemencs and 
F,lMrS, take muijt of the exports, the PtuLippine 1 inlands. N.R.L^ and 
Hong Kong ranking next in importance. Amoy w-as one of the chief 
porta for emigrant traffic to south-east Asia; in 1936 there were 
80^216 departuresp of which nearly aSpOOO went to the Straits Settle¬ 
ments and F.ATS. 

Sinn-Japanese hostilities affected Amoy advcraelyp and the ocraipa- 
tion of the port by the Japanese in 1938 led to a complete cessation 
of business for some months^ By 1940. however, considerable kn- 
provement had taken plscc. 
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Coilmntnicattotis 

In 1908 work was conunonced on a standard-gauge raiJway line 
from Surigsu lo Changchow, 33 miles inland. By 191G the line 
was built only as far as KiangiungL'how on the Kiulung kiang, 
a distance of 18 miles. The line, which was badly laid, closed 
down in 1918 and was later dismantled lu provide material for 
road bridges. 

From Amoy ferries run to SungSU and north to Anhai ; from 
Sungsu a good lightly ntCtaJled motor road runs via Changchow and 
Ungkung to Swatow, while from Anhai a similar road runs north 
vis Chuanchow to Foochow. Motor-bus services run both to 
Foochow and Swatow; services also operate locally in Amoy city. 
Ferry services operate from Amoy to Kulangsii, Sungsu, 'I'ungaii, 
and Anhai, and ply locally among the Islands; launch services run 
to Chuanchow, Tungshan, and fur scjme distance up the iCIulung 
kiang, 

Amoy waa a regular stop on the China National Aviation Corpora¬ 
tion’s service from Shanghai to Canton; the aircraft used to land 
and take off from an area in the northern part of the Inner harbour. 

'1 he Amoy telegraph office normally had coimnunication by land 
lines to Foochow and Swatow- and thence to all parts of China ; suh- 
marine cables run to Hong Kong, Shanghai (Great Northern Tele¬ 
graph Co.) and to Saigon {Admitihlratian yrnnf<w^ des pastes fft tete~ 
graphes), but the cable station was a relay station only. ‘I'lic Ministry 
of Communications used to operate the Amoy Central Radio Station, 
with four liansmittera maintaining communication with Shanghai, 
Swatow, Foochow, Changting, Hong Kong, and Manila ; there wen? 
also four small W/'1‘ stations on Xulangsu. Both Amoy and Ku- 
langsu liavc telephone exchanges, llic latter system being semi¬ 
automatic. 


Foochow 

I JIT. 46* ao' N.. lonff. 11<>' 30' E. Population (1P38), 348,280 

Admiralty chans t66, 195, 2400 Figs. 53, 54. Pktea 23. 69 

Foachuw', the capital of the province of Fukien, is situated on 
the north bank of the Min kiang about 34 miles from the sea. The 
port comprises twu harbours, Mawei (Pagoda) anchorage 9 milea 
downstream from the city, and Nantai harbour in the river betw-een 
the southern suburbs of Foochow and the settlement of Nantai on 
the south bank. 
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Approach and Access 

The mouth of the Min kiang extends for about ii miles north¬ 
ward of Shafeng chiao (Sand Peak point) but is occupied to a large 
extent by three islands—Hwangchi shan (Wufu), Weitou tao (Woga), 
and Chuanshih tao (Sharp Peak island). A bar of hard sand extends 
for about 8 miles eastward of Hwangchi shan. The least depth on 
the outer bar is 14 ft., and on the inner bar 10^ ft. while the maximum 
safe draught crossing the bar at spring tides is 26 ft., and at neap 
tides 23 ft.; depths in the channel are constantly changing and the 
river should not be entered without a pilot. 

Inside the bar the main channel runs south of Chuanshih tao and 
Weitou tao ; junks use the Woga channel between these two islands, 
but the channels north of Weitou tao and south of Hwangchi shan, 
south coast passage, are dangerous for shipping. The river up to 
Mawei anchorage runs mainly through hilly country, and is dangerous 
without local knowledge at Chinpai men (Kinpai pass) and Minan 
men (Mingan pass); vessels of up to 24 ft. draught can generally 
reach the anchorage. From Mawei to Nantai the Min kiang flows 
in a bed of loose sand, and the river tends to flow in a number of 
channels forming many banks and bars dangerous to navigation. 
In 1918 the Min River Conservancy Board was formed to improve 
this part of the river; training walls and dykes were constructed 
and dredging undertaken (Fig. 54). The Conservancy Board was 
dissolved in 1928, and its work taken over by the provincial govern¬ 
ment, which continued the work of maintaining and deepening the 
channel to allow vessels of up to 15 ft. draught at high-water neaps 
and up to 18 ft. at high-water springs to proceed to Nantai. 

The height and direction of tides are influenced by the direction 
and force of the wind; the tides are generally highest during the 
north-east monsoon. The spring rise at Mawei is 15 ft. and at 
Nantai 19 ft.; the neap rises being la-J- ft, and 13 ft. respectively. 
The flood stream usually runs at 3 knots and the ebb at 4 knots; 
during freshets, which occur occasionally after heavy summer rains, 
the ebb stream attains 5 knots, and may be as much as 7 knots in the 
narrows of Minan men and Chinpai men. 

Detailed Description 

At Mawei anchorage there is a double line of 18 mooring berths 
m all, each accommodating vessels up to 470 ft. long; these berths 
he near the south bank of the river, running parallel to the shore 
from Customs point in a north-easterly direction. Almost all the 
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foreign vessels anclinr ai Mawei, but in recent years many of the 
Chinese ctmicis from Shanglisu proceed up river to Naniai. Loading 
ami discharge of cargoes is by lighters, of which there are about 
65 altogether at the port. 

At Mawei, near Lohsingta, there is a new wharf, with pontoons 
*93^; it has a frontage of 260 ft,, a depth alongside 
of 23 ft. at L.W.O S.T- and godown storage area of 397,<W ^uare 
ft. 'I'here are pipe line jetties at the petroleum oompaiiits' instal¬ 
lations on the south hank of the river suitable for tankers. The 
Chinese naval dockyard at Mawei has a wooden wharf 180 ft. Inng 
with a dcpili of zo ft. alongwde. There are steps near the post 
office at Lohsingta and at the naval dockyard available for amaU craft 
at all times ; on the sooth aide of the river the ateps near the Customs 
house should lie used with cautiim at low tide. 

At Nantai the Tai Chiang Hsun ivharf on the Foochow side of the 
fiver w-aa completed in 1935 ; this wharf has a frontage of 182 ft., 
a depth alongside of 14 ft. and godtiwn storage area of 80,000 square 
ft, approximately. There are four mooring buoys for coasters in 
depths of 13 to iS ft. while eertain areas and berths are reserved 
for launches, junks, and lighters. The building of wharves and other 
facilities for sea-gping vessels at Nantai has been projected, but 
the difficulties of navigation in the Min kiang indicate that Mawei 
will still remain the chief anehorage. 

Piiti Facilities 

'l‘he naval dockyard has three building slips, and a patent slip 
capable of lifting vessels of about 400 tuns, 195 ft, in length, A 50- 
ton steam ahcer-legs on the wharf is in poor condition. The dock¬ 
yard workshops were in good condition and carried out small repairs 
for the Chinese navy, but suffered damage in air raids by the Japanese. 

There are two government doets, one at Tjjhsingta, 350 ft. long 
and 59 ft. wide, wbieh can take vtsaels of 16 ft. draught and can 
handle lifts of up to 25 tuna, and a new dock at the Mawei dock¬ 
yard, 37S ft. long, 90 ft. wide, which c.-m take vessels of up to 14 ft. 
draught. The naval dockyard has salvage appliances and a aca-going 
tug of 13s tons* displacement. 

Drinking-water facilities are poor, OS Foochow is still without a 
waterworks, and at Mawei all water lias to be brought by lighter 
from Minan river water may be used for boilers. Fresh provisions 
are plentiful but other ships’ stores cannot be obtained. 

Bunker coal, mainly frpm Kaiping and Hon^y, can be supplied 
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in modcnitc quantities by baskcbi from lighters. Fuel oil is also 
available, but there arc no hunkering AtciJJties. 'I’hc Asiatic Petro¬ 
leum Co. has installations at Marvel and Foochow, with tank 
capacity of 340 tons Solar oil and 1,270 tons kerosine at Foochow, 
and 1,140 tons Solar oil and tons kcroaitic at Mawei; about 
30 tons 0/ heavy Diesel oil in drums and ample supplies of gasoline 
are kept. The Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. also him inataliations at 
Mawei and Foochow with tank capacity of G,66o tons kerosine and 
a stock of almiit 20 tons of heavy Diesel oil in drums, 'nit Texas 
Co. has stucka of kerosine in cases. 

Tke TWii 

Foochow is 3 trailed city situated amongst low hills in the plain 
two miles from the north tiank of the Mm kiang. The massive walls 
have recently been demolished and repJacifd by a wide motor road. 
The narrow dirty streets of the walled City are being gradually 
replaced by wide streets lined with modem buildings. Suburbs 
wnth commercial buildings have sprung up on the south side of the 
city nearer the river, 

Foochow is a densely peopled city with a latge house-boat popula¬ 
tion ; overcrowding and luad water have led to severe epidendcs 
in the past. Two waterworks schemes are planned, one for Nantai 
and one for Foochow itself. There are four hospitals at Foochow 
and one small hospital at Mawei. 'I’he Foochow* Electric Co. 
have a plant near the Asiatic Petroleum Co.’s installation which 
supplies electric light for Foochow at azo volts and for Mantai 
at no volts. The plant at Mawei naval dockyard supplies the 
Mawei area. There is a firc-hrigade with modem equipment at 
Nantaii 

HisloTy 

toQchow was one of tht; five original treaty ports opened by the 
Treat}' of Nanking (1841). The Ea>;t India Company liad made 
representations for ite opening as early as 1630, attracted by the 
possibility of profitably shipping Rohea tea, which uaed to be carried 
overland to Canton* DifEcnlties of navig^tiiiTi and the hostility of 
iht! populace delayed for some ten ycare extensive export of lea, but 
y Fof^how had become one of ihc leading ports fur this 
mde in China, and M^wei anchorage was the terminus of the 
t utty Sark and other famous tea clippers. No foreign settlement 
or concession came into being at Foochuw but foreigners generally 
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reside at Nantai, which is connected to the north side of the river 
by a famous stone bridge, the Wanshou chiao. 

Industries 

Among the industrial extablishments at Foochow are timber mills, 
paper mills, and tea factories; there are small home industries 
engaged in manufacturing fancy goods, weaving cotton cloth, and 
preparing preserved fruits. 

Trade 

After 1880 the Chinese tea trade as a whole declined steadily, 
and the prosperity of Foochow declined; the difficulties of navi¬ 
gation have always told against the port, although the Min kiang 
affords the main route to the interior of Fukien. In 1936 the totd 
tonnage entering and clearing at Foochow was 2,084,513, of which 
about So per cent, was in domestic trade. The total value of the 
trade of the port in the same year was 151-4 million, of which just 
over 80 per cent, was domestic trade* 

The more important exports are timber, paper, tea, and fruit; 
the chief imports were cereals (mainly wheat flour and rice), mineral 
oils, cotton piece-goods, fertili2ers, and various manufactured 
articles. Imports came mainly from Japan, N.E.I., Germany, and 
U.S.A.; the majority of the exports went to Hong Kong, Great 
Britain, Japan, France, and Germany* 

With the outbreak of hostilities in 1937 the trade of Foochow 
showed an appreciable decline. The Chinese blocked the entrance 
channel to the river and vessels were forced to anchor off Chuanshih 
tao* The occupation of the port by the Japanese in 1940 reduced 
foreign trade to very small dimensions. 

Communications 

There are no railways in the Foochow area, and the Min kiang 
w^ater routes are still the most important means of communication. 
Shallow draught motor boats run upstream to Yenping, a distance 
of 140 miles, while flat-bottomed sampans get almost as far as the 
Kiangsi border (Plate 152)* 

Foochow is not well served by roads. The coastal road south- 
w^ards to Amoy via Putien and Hweian is lightly metalled, but in fair 
condition ; a motor-bus service runs regularly to Amoy. A second 
coastal road via Mawei and Loyuan north to Futing is projected, 
but the present track to Futing is in poor condition, subject to floods. 
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and impasEiablt to motor traflie. A third road runs inland via KutiLn 
to Kienow; except fnr the part near Foochow this niad in good. 

The seaplanes of the China NatiormL Aviation Corporation u^d 
to call regularly at Foochow on their ^vay from Shanghai to Canton ; 
the landing pkee Avas off Kushan point in Llic Min kiang, 3 mile$ 
below Foochow. 

Telegraph lines nm by land to Shanghai, Amoy, and places 
beyond ■ there are cables to Shanghai, Hang Kongj and to Tansui 
(Formosa) from the cable station on ChuansHlh tao. There is a 
commercial \V/T ntation with call &ignab and a modem dial auto¬ 
matic telephone system servea the city and Nantai. 

Santuao 

Lat. z6'" 40" N., long. 1so" E. Populntion, c. to.dqo 

xAilmiiralty charts 1988^ 2292 

The port of Santuao includes the whole of Santu inlet, which 
lies about 70 miles nortli of Fooehawp The harbour, one of the 
finest in the world, is surrounded on all sides by lofty hilb, but its 
effective hinterland is small owing to inadequate communicatinns. 

Approach and Acem 

The entrance to the inlet between the coast north of Lojiian wan 
and Tungchung peninsula b 2 miles wide and 4 miles long. It is 
very deep, and through it the tidal streams are said to attain rates of 
as much as 7 knots, although 3 knots is normal; there are numerous 
lips and eddies during strong tides. 

At the landward end of the entrance is Cone island, which may 
be passed safely on either side. Aurora channel, tu the leads to 
Algerine roada and via RoAvring channel to Saensa basin. Water^ 
witch channel, to the west, sou^ of Chlngsan Island, leads to Santu 
anchorage, between Santu lao and the mainland. Beyond Water- 
witch channel there are two shadow chajmels amongst mud-fiats 
leading to the toivn of Nintai (Ningte). North-east of Chingsan 
island there are three channcht, MerviUe channel running w'eatward, 
and Weigoll channel and Trinity channel running northward to the 
fleulements of Fuan ^ind Siengdieng. ‘I'he approximate rise of tides 
throughniit the inlet is ^5 ft. at springs and 20 ft. at neaps. Fishing 

s^<s and nets are frequent throughout the inlet, especially in 
Watcrwitch cliannel. . t- J 



rj;ilc Nirniui, Fuuchuw 

The crowded Men kiiinsj with the tuburb IStAnili in the b;ickji£mtin(L 



¥\mc 70, Wenchow harbour 

'rhe suburbs out-slite Hi# nnrth-ftAAt of thr city and the pyTiicKinn in ihc Ou kiang. 




Plate 71, The Yung kiang at Ningpo 



Plate 72. Hangchqw and West lake (Si hu) 
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D^taiUd Description 

Ancbonigo is possible over almost the Avhulc inlet for large 
There h shelter frnrn typhoons, and the bottom is of mud, providing 
good holding ground. 

Santu anchorage is normally used for shipping; the best position 
iH apposite the Customs house in 8-10 fathomo. There are two 
jetties at Santu: the Asiatic Petroleum Co/s Jetty wi^t of the 
Customs house^ wliich is altogether Si ft. long and constructed of 
stone with a wooden head 45 ft. bng^ and a stone jetty for sampans 
east of the Customs house. 

Port Facilities 

Water is plentifii], but likely to be contaminated, as wells and 
cesspools are often found in dose conjunction, and sanitary arrange¬ 
ments are primitive l supplies of fresh provisions are sniall. Nnr'^ 
mally there is no coal, hut the Asiatic Petroleum Co. maintained small 
stocks of fuel oil and gasoline for local use, and has a 5-iji. pipe line 
at its jetty- 

The T(mn 

Santuao itself Is a small unmodemizec! Chinese town. It was 
opened voluntanly by the Chinese government in 1899 as a centn: 
for the exports of tea^ but most of its trade is UBually trans-shipped to 
Foochow- 

l^rade 

In 1936 the total tonnage entering and clearing at the port was 
®9 p373i wliich se>'en-eighths was in domestic trade. The total 
value of the trade of the port was $5^6 million, almost all dDiiii:atic 
trade. 

Exports include tea, paper, timher, fishery productSp w^hile the 
chief importa are cotton piece-goods p nunetal oils, fejtHLacra, and 
wheat flour. Germany and Great Britain arc the leading countries 
in Santuao's snull foreign trade. The trade of Saiituau showed some 
improvement after 1937 owing to the idoaing of other ports, and in 
1939 foreign trade had risen to miUion, but by 1941 it had 
fallen off to a negligible quantity owing to the Japanese blockade. 

Commutikatiofts 

Santuao is acvcfdy handicapped by bet of COmmunicab'ona; 
there is no railwayj the only motor road in the district b the Foochow- 
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Futing road, which passes through Nintai and is of very poor 
quality. The water communications to inland centres are possible 
for small craft and for short distances only. The telegraph office on 
Santu island is connected by submarine cable to the mainland, and 
has both telegraph and long-distance telephone communication 
with Foochow, 

Wenchow 

Latp 28® i' N*| long, 120® 38'' E, Population, c. 200,000 

Admiralty chart 1763 Fig. 55, Plate 70 

Wenchow is situated on the south bank of the Ou kiang, about 
20 miles from the river mouth. It serves as a collecting and distribut¬ 
ing centre for south-east Chekiang, but as a port has suffered from 
the competition of Shanghai to the north and the ports of Fukien 
to the south. 

Approach and Access 

There are three channels leading to the mouth of the Ou kiang. 
South passage between Chuanyuanou shan and Chung shan, and Ta 
men between Tamen shan and Hsiaomen shan are used by junks 
only ; North passage running along the south coast of Tamen shan 
is the one generally used by shipping. The river entrance is itself 
divided into two parts by Wenchow flats, which extend south-east 
for Wenchow tao, but the south entrance is silting up and the north 
entrance is invariably used. Constant changes occur in the channel 
of the river as far as Wenchow, but the port is normally accessible 
to vessels of 15 ft. draught at neap tides and of i8 ft. at spring tides. 

The tidal rise at M.H.W.S, is 15! ft., and at M.H.W.N. ii| ft. 
at Wenchow ; in the river the in-going stream runs at 3 knots, and 
the out-going stream at 4I knots, but may attain 6 knots during 
summer freshets. The winds greatly affect the rises, ranges, and 
times of the tide, and there is a seasonal variation of 2-3 ft. in the 
tide levels in the approaches, the maximum occurring in July to 
October and the minimum in December to March, The Ou kiang 
IS subject to floods during the summer rains, and Wenchow is 
visited occasionally by severe typhoons. 

Detailed Description 

mooring berths available for general shipping in 

enchow, but the customs has a mooring buoy for its own uses 
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off the Customs house inio ft. L.W.O.S.T. There is good anchorage 
for up to ten vessels of 300 ft. in length off the town in 20 ft. I’Se 
following wharves (pontoons) are available for shipping : 



Length of 
frontage 

Depth in 
L.W.O.S.T. 

Godown 
storage area 


fit. 

ft. 

sq. ft. 

China Merchants' S.N. Co. .. 

165 

20 

9,650 

Ping An Co. 

94 

12 

2^700 

Pao Hua Co. 

93 

15 

7,850 

Yung Chfln Co. 

86 

I5i i 

2,700 

C.N.A.C. 

40 

4 i 



Th& old C.M.S.N. Co. pontoon opposite the city has silted up 
and the new wharf mentioned above was completed in 1936. 


Port Facilities 

Good drinking water is obtainable in any quantity delivered by 
buckets from boats, but only small quantities of fresh provisions 
are available. There are no tugs or cranes, and no salvage or repair 
facilities. Coal for bunkering is usually not obtainable, and the 
stocks of mineral oil are small. 

The Town 

Wenchow is an ancient walled city, founded at the end of the 
fourth century. The site is in a well-cultivated plain criss-crossed 
by canals and surrounded by hills. The walls of stone and brick 
have been enlarged and rebuilt several times since the fourth 
century. The old streets are paved with brick and stone, and many 
run alongside small canals, which have caused Wenchow to be com¬ 
pared with Venice. Of recent years some of the streets have been 
widened and modernized and new buildings erected, but the town 
still remains essentially Chinese, 

Wenchow was opened to foreign trade in 1877 as a result of the 
Chefoo Agreement between Great Britain and China. There is 
no foreign settlement and the foreign residents have been limited 
to a few missionaries and trade officials. 

An efficient electric light system is in operation, but there is no 
waterworks, and the sewage system is primitive. The city is on the 
whole healthy, and there are two large mission hospitals and about 
ten small private hospitals. There has been no industrial develop- 
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ment and ihe district is mainly^ agricultumL, hut there are local 
peasant industries of embroidery^ crcHts-stitchin^p and utaniifacturc 
of floor-matting. 

Trade 

Wenchow was once of some importance in die tt-a trade but has 
declined considerably. The total tonnage entered and cleared in 
1936 tvas 20Z,zi i^ of which all but a small faction was In domestic 
trade. The total value of the trade of Wenchow in 1936 ta'sa Sia-i 
million, over 90 per cent, in domestic trade. 

Tile chief exports were kittysola (paper parasols), eggs, ditdicr, 
tea, paper, and wood^oil; die chief imports being sugar, mineml oils, 
cotton piecc-goodu, and wheat flour. Imports from abroad came 
chiefly from Netherlands East indies, and exports went mainly to 
the Japanese Empire. 

As die Wenchow district was not die scene of military operations 
until the summer of 194^* trade improved considerably up tn 
then as ii was one of the few seaports remaining to the Chinese. 
The value of ItR foreign trade alone in 1940 had increased to 
o million ; the bulk of the additional trade was with Hong 
Kong. 

Cornmummfims 

Water routes are very significant in the Wenchow area w ith iu 
nenvort of canab. many acecanihle to launches of up to 3 ft. draught 
at low udej the most importont routes are to Juian (by the Juian 
canal), to Lishui (by the Ou kkng). and Haimen (by sea). 

From Wenchow good main roads run north to Taichow and 
diencc to Ningpo and Hangchow^ north of LiRhui (Chuchow), and 
thence to Kinhwa and Hangchow; motor-bus services operate an 
these roads to link up with the Shanghai-Haiichow-Nin^o and the 
Chekiang-Kiangsi railways. Another road and a motor-bus service 
runs south to Juian. The seaplane service of the Cluna National 
Amtion Corponitlon service from Shanghai to Canton called at 
Wenchow regularly 5 n peace-time ; die landing place wtis in the Ou 
kiang of the Customs house, where the company had a pontmin 
fur the use of pasHcngers, 

The tel^raph office is linked by land line to all parts of China, 
and there La a small local telephone system in additinn to st long- 
service to Siianghai, Ningpo, and Hangchow. 

J he W/T station is used mainly for military purposes. 



SS' Wenchow and approaches 
S.O*C.O,N*Y.* Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. 
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Fig. s 6 . Ningpo, Chinhai and approaches to the Yung kisng 
A.P.C,, Asiatic Petroleum Co ,; S.O.C.O.N.Y., Standard-Vacuum Oil Co, 
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Ningpo 

Lat. 29° 53' N*, Tong. 121° 33' E, Population, c* 260,000 
Admiralty chart 1592 Fig. 56- Plate 17 

Ningpo is situated immediately above the confluence of the Yuyao 
and Fenghwa branches of the Yung kiang, about 12 miles from the 
sea. The city of Chinhai, the out-port of Ningpo, on the western 
side of the river mouth, is mainly a fishing centre- Ningpo serves as 
a trans-shipment port for cargo to the interior of Chekiang and the 
neighbouring provinces. 

Approach and Access 

The approach to the mouth of the Yung kiang lies between 
Changtiao point on the mainland and two islands to the north-east, 
Tayu shan and Hsiaoyu shan. Vessels awaiting the tide or unable 
to cross the bar may anchor in about 8 fm. south of Ta)^! shan. 
From Hsiaoyu shan the channel with least depth 3 J fm. runs south¬ 
east between Futsun shan and Sesostris rock to the river mouth. 
The bar, which is of soft mud, extends south from Futsun shan for 
about li miles. The depth on the outer bar at L.W.O.S.T. is 
111 ft. and on the inner bar loh ft., but depths may alter considerably; 
normally vessels not exceeding a draught of 20 ft. can enter at spring 
tides and i8| ft. at neap tides. The depths in the river are also 
subject to alteration and local knowledge is essential for proceed¬ 
ing to Ningpo- The spring rise of tide at Chinhai is 8^ ft. and the 
neap rise 7} ft .; the rise of spring tides at Ningpo is 8| ft. Tidal 
streams in the river run at 2 to 3 knots. Typhoons may occur during 
the summer months. 

Detailed Description and Port Facilities 

ChinhaL Anchorage can be found to the south-east of the city 
in about 5 fm.; the river is usually crowded with junks and the 
navigable portion narrow. Discharge and loading of cargoes is 
carried out alongside two pontoons. 



Frontage 

Depth at 
L.W.O.S.T. 

Godown 
storage area 


ft. 

ft. 

sq. ft. 

Chiua Merchants' S.N. Co. ,. 

220 

16 

J 3*050 

San Peh S.N. Co. 

177 

16 

21,300 
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In addition there are four $mall pontoons for inbnd 
steamers and several smaU ^vharve^ for ferry boats and small 
junks i there is a atone jetty at Kiangnan (Wancluatamg) on 
the south bant of the river. Fnjsh «'ater^ supplied by bucket 
from sampansp is very scarce and shlp^S Stores and provisiuns 
arc available only in siTtaJi quantities. Stocks of coal and fuel oil 
are small* There arc numerious lighters and launches but no tugs 
or repair facilities. 

Ningpn, At Ningpo ihcrc are no mooring buoys, but four 
berths^ in depths of 3I to 5 fm., are usedj No* i abreast of the 
Customs house, No. z abreast of the former British consulate^ each 
for vessels of 300 ft. long. No. 3 abreast of the stone yard^ and 
No. 4 abreast of the foreign cemeteiy% each for vessels of 350 fc. long. 
There are thirteen T-hcad pontoon picra, of uhich the following 
are the most important: 


I^ier 

FrOntQ^^ 

Drpthj at 

T-W,O.S.T. 

sloraac area 

China Navigation Co. .. .. , 

China Merdianu' S.N. Co. .. 

ft. 

ff. 

iq. Tt. 

ifio 

Ml 

1 r,2so 

152 

12 


Nintr^hao * * . 


17 , 

6,930 1 

Swi Pch 


24 

3 p 7 « 

Tall H^ing f * 

IS6 

T 3 i 

1,700 

Mci Foo .. ... -- 

70 

14I 

9 , 91 ^ 

Asi^tlic: PetraJeum CQt t * w 

loH 

^7 

12,220 

St?LniJEif d-Viiqinim Oil Co 

7 « 1 

^7 



There is a small privately owned dry dock with no siU j the 
length at bottom !s 244 fL, the width 36 ft., and the depth of ivater 
at entrance ia izj ft. at springs and io ft. at ncapa. The dock has 
a small slipw^ay for launches, hut no lifting gear i small repairs are 
undertakot here and by one other private firm. 

Ample water ia supplied by several private firms and delivered by 
buckets from boats ; fresh provisions and ships^ stores are plentiful. 
Stocks of coal, mainly Kaiping and Ilongay coal, up to 3 ,000 tons 
arc kept and delivered by baskets from lighters. The Asiatic 
Petroleum Co. has 4 tankn and keeps aoo tons of Holar oil and 15a 
tons of Diesel oil in drums ; supplLcn are aleo maintained by the 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., wftich hns two tanks. T here arc pipe 
lines to both companicu^ piers. 
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Thi ToKn 

Chinhai, Chlniid is a tnwTi simated on the flat ground to 

the cast of the mouth of the Yung kiang, with suburbs along the 
river bank. It has a singJe small hospital and sijc local flie-biigades. 

l^ingpo. Ningpo, foundefl in the tenth century, is situated on flat 
ground surrounded by many small hills. 'l“hc walls, which are built 
of bricks, are some 5 miles in circumference and are surrounded by 
a large moat on the aides away from the fiver. 'I’hesc walls were 
demolished in 193T and replaced by a macadamized road. 

There are many beautiful temples in the city, which possesses a 
famous library fuundud in the Ming period. The city has been 
modem ixed to a Email e.vtent, and is efficiently lit by electricity. 
The sewage system is still primitive, but the city is fairly healthy ; 
there are two larger and five smaller hospitals. 'I'here arc no less 
than eighteen fire-brigades, mostly operated by merchants’ organiza¬ 
tions. Industrial concerns include textile factories, a flour miU, a 
match factory', and canneries. 

Histmy 

Ningpo, known to Marco Polo as Liampo, was visited in 1517 by 
the Portuguese, Fernando d’Andrade, and a trading centre was 
opened at CliinhaJ some yeare later, which by J542 had 1,200 
Portuguese inhabitants. In that year it w aa destroyed by the Chinese 
as a reprisal for iil-trcatmcnt cif the local inhabitants. At the end 
of the seventeenth century the East India Company calahlished a 
factory on Chuaan island, 40 miles away, wliieh was abandoned in 
1703, In 1841 both Chinhai and Ningpo were occupied by the 
British and the port was amongst the first five opened to foreign 
trade by the Treaty of Nanking in 1842. An area known as the 
Campo, on the W'est bank of the Yung kiang across the Yuyao branch 
from Ningpo, but m under Chinese jurisdictinn, was set aside as a 
foreign quarter. The city was captured by the Taiping rebels in 
1861 but was occupied by a combined Franco-British force in the 
next year and handed back to the Imperial government. A monu¬ 
ment originally erected by the Imperial government to the BritLih 
and French officers who fell in the capture of Ningpo in iS6z was 
re-erected and reded icated in the foreign cemetery in 1933. 

Tra^e 

The total tonnage entering and clearing Ningpo (includes Chinhai} 
in 1936 was 2,989,436, w'hich was ahnuet entirely in domestic tmde. 
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The tot'll value of the trade of the port in 1936 was 534^8 niTflioa, 
of which over 90 per cent was domestic trade. 

The chief exports were tea, hats and mats, bambuu and fishei^.- 

products ; Lrtiports included mincnil oila^ cotton piece-goodsK ricCi *uid 
sugar. Imports from abroad originated mainly in Hong Kong. Siam, 
□nd N,E,I., while the bulk of the few exports went to Hong Kong. 

The closing of Shanghai and the lower Yangtze ports and later 
of the south coast port$ gave much impetus to the trade of Ningpo. 
By 1940 the value of ihc foadgn trade had jumped to 556 6 million, 
the greater part of whic]] was due to vastly mcrea$ed exports to 
Hong Kong. In spite of the Japanese blockade of the China coast 
mineral oils and other good^ w^ere admitted to Ningpo and forwarded 
by land routes lo * Free China." 

CiimmunicatioTiji 

Ningpo h the terminus of the Slianghai—Hangchow-Ningpo 
standard'^gaugc raihvay, but through traffic to Shanghai “was not 
posaihle until 1937, w'hen the Tsientang bridge w'a$ buUt and tJic last 
section of the line from Hangchow to Tsaoo constructed (see p. 48^). 
Good roads^ along most of which motur-hus services operate, link 
Nmgp(i with all parts of Chekiang; the most important of these 
run to Lishuii to Kinhwa, to Wenchow and to Hangchow* Water 
routes, both along the enaat and through the canal and river systems, 
are also of much significance. There are telegraph ofliccs at hoih 
Chinhai and Ningpo which an: connected to the general telegraph 
ayaLcin ; a W' /T starion on the north bank of the river was in operation 
in 194^^ There is a local telephone system of »umc 1^500 telephones. 

Hangchow 

Lat 30“ J7^ N., long. lan* 11' U, Population (1933), 

Adniirait]^ charts U 99 p 35^3 PlftW 72 

Hangchow, the capital nf Chekiangp is situated about 20 miles 
up the Tsientang kiang. which flows into Hangchow wrm immediately 
south of the Yangtze delta. Owing to difficulties of navigation. 
Hangchow scarcely functions a port, 

Approach attd Accea 

Hangchow wan is comparatively shoal: in the southern part 
^ere arc depths of if to 4 fm. Safe navigation ends at Rambler 
island j from that point boats tmd junks of not more than 3 ft. 
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draught only can proceed upstream to liangchcpw, owing to die 
bore in the estuary which makes navigation very difheult. The bore, 
which may attain a height of 19 ft. and a speed of 13 knots, brings 
traffic in the estuary to a complete standstill and is espeeiahy danger- 
uus at spring tides. 

Pori F*idlities 

At Zakow, the rail-head| about 4 miles south-west of Hang- 
choAVj there are s^mall w'harves for steam launches. The Asiatic 
Petroleum Co. and the Standard -Vacuum Oil Co. hsvc ^^stallatio^^l 
there w'ith stocks of fuel and lubricating oils and kcrosine ; ample 
atneks of hard and soft coal are available at the city. Fresh water 
may be obtained from the Hangchow wrater supplies ; at Konzen- 
chiao, wldcli is the Inland port of the eityp the Grand Canal is used 
to supply water for drinking and other purposes^ 

TAe rofrn 

The city is situated about z mUe$ north of the Tsientang kiang, 
with the beautiful West lake (Si hu) on its western side surrounded 
by picturesque hiliK. The lake is dotted with IsletSt some of whieh 
are joined to the &hore by causeways. Many temples, shrines^ and 
pagodas are scl on ihe islets and amongst the hilk in situations of 
unbelievable beauty. The walls, built of brick and sione, arc fully 
13 miles in circumference and pierced by ten gates; the western 
wail along the lake shore had been largely dernolished and replaced 
by a pmmcTiadc and gardens.^ 

The administrative and commercial centre, with many modern 
buildings, is in the sautliem part of the city and has spread outside 
the waUs to the river in the direction of Zakow\ An area north of 
the city along the Grand Canal near Konsuiinchiao was set aside as 
a foreign setllement and has been bid out on modem lines; a 
separate Japanese setdement adjoins it on the north, Hangchow 
still maintains its traditions of learning; the National University 
of Chekiang^ Hangehnw Christian College, and the National School 
of Fine Arts are the most important centres of higher educatiun in 
the city ; all of the$e had to move into ^ Free China " afterthe Japanese 
occupation, Hangchow is on the w'hole a healthy city with a modern 
waterworks; there are seven hospitab in the city and ila vicinity. 
There is a large electric power plant at Zakow which supplies the 
Hangchow regitin ivith electricity* 

CH {ChiiTij Proper It I) 
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History 

Usmgchovv is one of the most ancient of the cities of ChmR^ the 
earliest reference to it dating back to 2198 D.c. Under the southern 
Sun^ dynasty Hangchow Irecame famous, bein^ the dynastic capita! 
from 1134-1275^ It was then known as Lman^ but Marco Polo, 
whn described it as ^ the finest and noblest citj' of the world/ called 
it Quinsay, I’he Rung emperors beautified the city, taking every 
advantage of its picturesque surroundings. It then bec^mej and still 
remains, an important centre of Bud^ism^ and a recent sur\>ey 
disclosed the existence of nearly one thousand Buddhist monasteriesj 
temples, and shrines there. During the Taiping rebellion the city 
was almost destroyed, but it has recovered much of its former pros¬ 
perity. It WPS opened as a treaty port in 1896 as a result of the 
Treaty of Shimouoseki between China and Japans 

IndmtTtEs 

Hangchotv was long famous for its silk fabrics which are still 
manufactured there. Modern industrial establishments include 
cotton milla^ ironworks, match factories, paper milla, printing presses* 
knitting factories, armament works, and rice mills. 

Trade 

Customs statistics for Hangchow cover merchandisi: moving by 
launch on the Grand Cand only, and are thus not completely indi- 
caiive of the trade of die district* much of which passes through 
Shanghai. The tonnage of shipping for 1936 vtah 78*795* all in 
domestic trade; the Value of foreign trade* all recorded as imports, 
was S2*8 million; exports* mainly tea, went Uurough Hhanghai. 
Domestic trade amounted to $21-3 million. The chief imports, 
sugar* arrifidal silk yflni. and mineral oils, came mainly from Japan 
and N.E.I. .\fter the opening of hcjstilities in the Yangtze delta 
in 1937 no further trade stausiics were issued* 

Cummumcati&ns 

Tbc Grand Canal provides one of the most important meana of 
communication in the Hangchow diatrict; steam bunebes towing 
cargo-boats lun from Kon^enchiao via Hashing to Shanghai with 
cargo, while regular passenger services operate to Suuchaw and 
Shangliai. Shallow draught junks play over the network of water¬ 
ways, on the plain north and east of the city, and for some distance 
up to Tsientang kiang. 
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The jxiosC roads from HangchDiv nin northwards to 

Shanghaip via Halning and Chiipu, and to Nanking via Wukang and 
Ihmg y motor-bus services operate on both roads, but the former is 
reported in poor condition. Other motor roads run to ilwei- 
chow, south to KJenteh and Chenghsienn 

From Hangchow standard-gauge railway lines radiate in three 
directionSp north to Shanghai and to Nanking via the Kashing-Soo- 
chuw'loop, and east across the Tstentang bridge to Ningpn (Pkte 133); 
these two lines comprise the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo railway. 
The third line b the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway, which rumi through 
Nanchang and Pinghsiang to link up wdtli the Cantnn-Hankow' line. 

Hangchow is connected to the general telegraph service and b 
connected hy Inng-distance telephone with Sliangliai; there is also 
an automatic telephone system. In 193S ^^hcri: wcir four broadCiSStlng 
stations operating in Hangchow, of which the largest W'as oivned by 
the provincial government of Chekiang, 


SoocHOW 

Lit. 31^ N.p long, lao" 4^' £. Papulatfi:Kn 389,^97 

PImte 73 

SoochuAv (Wnhsien) is situated on the plain of the Yangtze delta 
near the eastern shore of *l'ai hu, about 50 miles west of Shanghai^ 
SoochoWp though listed as a port by the Maritime Customs, cannot be 
regarded as a seaport; its foreign trade is due to the desire of local 
merchants to avoid wharfage and conservancy due^ at Shanghai^ 
which Is the natural outlet uf the region. 

The Town 

Sonchow is an ancient city, dating fmm the shcth century^ and 
ranked with Hangchow as one of the mo$i beautiful in China. Like 
Hangchow, it wus almost entirely destroyed during the Tatping re¬ 
bellion^ but since then it lias recovered much of its former prosperity. 
Its Mcicnt traditions as a centre of culture are inaintained by Soochow 
University and the Soochow School of Fine Arts. Sooebow was 
opened to foreign trade along with Hangchow under the provisions 
of the Treaty of Shimonoseki between China and Japan. 

Soochow is enclosed by a reaangular wall about 10 miles in e?dent, 
and surrounded by ^ canal on all four sid^. Bridges span the canal 
and carry retails into the city through eleven gates^ five of which 
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have been recently opened; wkliin tbc tvalls there are additional 
canals, intersecting at intervals. Suburbs have developed outside 
the city walls iiuinly on the west side. Areas outside the south wall of 
the city were set aside as foreign and Japanese settlcmcnta, which 
are connected to the railway station nortli of the city by a modern 
road skirting the south and west walls. Roads and Streets inside and 
outside the wrails have heen widened and modemiiced during recent 
years. Ihem is no watenvorks in Suoehnw, and tvater supplies are 
taken from wells and canals ] two mussion hospitals and thi^ other 
hospitals are situated in ihc city and its suburbs. The Soochow 
Electric Company, which supplies a large area around the city, has 
one large and four small thermal cleclric power plants, while there 
are 3 number of smaller plants also in operation, serving indiistria] 
concerns. 

Jjidusiries 

There has been some industrial development in Soochow along 
modem lines. ITie manufaetnre of silk fabric is several centuries 
old, but as a home industry is disappearing ; a modem development 
is the weaving of satin, in which numerous small factories are engaged. 
Cotton mills, silk filaturea, match factories, paper miHs, knitting 
factories, and flour mills are also in operation ; the manufactuTB of 
leather goods, matting, embroidety, and gmsscloth is aket carried on 
to some extent as home industries. 

Tradt 

In 193G a tonnage of 104,814 was recorded for shipping entering 
and leaving Soochow, all in domestic trade, 'i'he lota) value of the 
trade in 1936 waa $7-3 million, of wliieh $4-4 million was foreign 
trade, all imports. The leading imports, mainly from Jap.nii and 
were sugar, artificial silk yam, mineral oils, and fertilizers i 
e^rts abroad pass through Shanghai. The occupaUon of the 
Yangtze delta by the Japanese in 1937 led to a complete cessation 
of foreign trade at Soochow, 

Cmimuitkaliom 

Soochow is particularly well provided with waterways, moMt of 
which are accessible to vessels of 6 ft. draught and 16 ft. beam. 
The Grand Canal connects Soochow with Hangchow, Kashing, and 
Huchuw to the south and with Wuaih and ChinkJang to the north i 
other water mutes run to Changshu, Liuho, and Shanghai. 'I he 
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most important motor roads are those to Wusih, to Changshu which 
links up with the Shanghai-Wusih highway, and to Chapu via 
Kashing; roads of poorer quality radiate to neighbouring settle¬ 
ments of the Yangtze delta plain. Soochow is connected to Shanghai 
and Nanking by the single-track standard-gauge Shanghai-Nanking 
railway. A loop line connecting the Shanghai-Nanking and Shanghai- 
Hangchow-Ningpo railways nms from Soochow southwards to 
Kashing. The city is linked up with the general telegraph system 
and has a local telephone system operated by the Ministry of Com¬ 
munications, 


For Bibliographical Note, see pp. 427-8 
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SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE PORTS ^ 


Shflii^hai: Chinkijuig : NAnkingi: Wuhu : K t ] Tankow i Yochwr 

(Cbm^lin) ; Chan^sbai: Shui: Ichajig : Wanhsien t Chunj^ini;. 

Lat. 31* 14^ N.p \on^. 131 ^ ag' E* Papulitiori est.}, 3,746,768 

Admiralty charts 389, 1601^ 1603 Fifp. 6 a^ 6t, 62. Finales 74-^ 

Shanghai] p which in 1935 ranked sixth amongst the pCitS of the 
world p is situated on the left bank of the Whangpoo river, 14 milEa 
above its coniluence with the Yangtze kJang at Woo«iing, Shanghai p 
the distributing centre for the Yangtze valley^ a rich hinterknd 
of some 750^000 square miles with a popuktlon of about 
iSo^ooo^ooOj b the commercial, indusirial, and financial metropolis 
nf China. 

Approach and Access 

J'he Yangtze estuary^ The Yangtze kiang enters the East China 
sea northward of Yangtze cape in three channels, but only one of 
thesep South cliannci, ia available to ee-s-going vessels. North 
entrance^ on the northern side of Tsungming island, ia used by 
Junks only, while North cbanxielp imntcdiately south of Xsungming 
island and banksp haa been closed to navigation since ^931, South 
channelp which runs nkw' to Woosung, lies between the main¬ 
land coast and a group of raud-Eabt and low islets, temunating east¬ 
ward in Tungaha banks (Fig+ 57). 

At the seaw'ard end ^uth channel is itaclf divided by Tungaha 
shoal into South fork and North fork* the latter being the deeper* 
The Yangtze bar {Fairy flatsh over 2 miles wide, extends south¬ 
east from Tungsha banks to the mainland, and play» a leading part 
in determining Uie draught of vessels which can enter the Yangtze, 
and may at times have a depth of only 18 ft. From the Yangtze bar 
to Woosung, South channel b deep and ivide. In the whole estuary, 

^ descripiions arc targdy of the porta ms they wart in July 1537, 

beror^ the ouibreAk of the SinodAFan«c wblt, thouBh occaaiotial rcfcr&Eicea are 
made; to later dryclopmcntA t cnnditton^ in many placd nrnit be radically difFerent, 
CIpECially with, refard to port facilitiee^ njid mnimiiiticatioiUT 
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however, the hanks and d«pth& are constantly changing and the 
light and buoys marking the clianncl have to be moved from time 
to time; local knowledge h essential for safe navigation. There 
are strong rotary tidal streams^ and caticion should be exercised, 
especially in thick weather. 

Tkt IVhoftgpoo n'wET^ The entrance to the Whangpoo lies between 
Woosung spit on the north and an area of flats to the aouth; qn both 
sides training waUs have been conatmeted as part of the conservancy 
pre^ratnme. There is a safe open roocbtead off the entrance in the 
Yangtze, of w'hich an area 6 miles long by i|-2 miles wide has depth 
of over 30 ft. Vessels iliat may not berth at Shanghai anchor here 
in good holding ground of mud or fine sand, and transfer cargo to 
lighters, which are towed up the Yangtze to Shangliai ; atrang winds 
prevent lighterage for about zo per cent, of the timc+ 

From Woosung to Shanghai there is a deep regular channel with 
smcKjtli curves. The conservancy normal lines, within which the 
channel must be kept, are about 1,400 ft. apart in the upper harbourp 
and increase to 2^400 ft. apart at Woosung. These are the ultimate 
limits to which harbour works may be built and to which riparian 
landowners have legal rights. "Ilic least depths below lowest low 
^'ater at various ]3uiTits in the channel* as determined by survey 
made before the outbreak of hostilities in 1937, were as fcdlows : 

ft. 

Outer b«r {^^ooswnif) , , ,, ,, ^ j l 
Astracai cKuyinel j^lundi) ,, .. 30 

IJEacic Pouit CrofifimH (CKtii crrrkl ++ 151 

Wpyiidc ,. .. . . . . ^ + ,, ,. ^3 

B.\md CTQHmg . , - - .. . . * * , , 37 

Kmn^iui ArsKmil crostine.. .. « , +, 36} 

Pdwder megazme CTQismg . . .« .. . . 

CrtuFBTng nbovc ccmcnt worics .. . . . . ^6 

Al Woosung the tlda] rise is iij fit. at M.ILW.S. and SJ ft. at 
M.H.W.N,, and at Shanghai loi ft. at M.H.W.S. and 8 ft. at 
M.ILW.N. Tidal sueanu in the WTongpoo are usually ftom 
knots, bul may reach 4J knots at spring tid« and after rain. Typhoons 
are liable tn occur in the delta area during Kiinimcr, but rarely cause 
any damage, and fog may he experienced in the Whangpoo from 
October to June fur 5-7 days in each month. 

Conservancy 

The Yaiigtac has been calculated to bring down about 500,000,000 
tons of solid matter annually. Mucli nf this ix discharged into the 
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sea ill a finely dividciJ ^tatCj. but there always has been a con¬ 
siderable deposition of silt in the estoaruie arTi:a, which has 
resulted in the fonmiiun of deltaic islands^, mud-flats, shoals, 
and ban?; in such a fashion has the great Yangtze delta been 
built up over a period of zmny thousands of years (see voL 
pp. im-3). The drainage chaimeb of the delta, of which the 
Whangpoo is the most significant, have been in a comparatively 
unstable state, meandering and splitting in the noitnal manner 
of rivers in a low allavial plain, lo native junks and to early 
foreign vessels the oavigatifinal problems presented were few* 
but after the middle of the nineteenth Century, when the size 
and tonnage of vessels began to increase and when Shanghai 
began to gruw in impcsrtancej difficulties were experienced more 
and more frequenily. 

From the Sung perlud onward efforts had been made from time 
to time to clear the channels about Shanghai, but the problem waa 
now very much greater. As early as 1S63 a petition w-as made by 
the leading shipping firmE to Sir Robert Hart^ Inspector-General 
of the Maritime Customs, pointing out the importance of improvmg 
the approaches to the port. The Chinese authorities at that time 
refused to take any aetinn^but in 18S9-91 ^following further agitationp 
a small amount of dredging \i'bs uuderiaken. In 1905 the Chinese 
govemment catabLiahed the Whangpoo ConservaACy Board, under 
a Dutch enguietr-in-chief, J. de Rijke, to tackle the whole problem. 
In that year tlic bar at the mouth of the Whangpoo (Woosung bar) 
had a least depth of only 15 ft. (Fig* 60). Three miles up Lhe river 
divided into two channda. Junk channel of 8 ft. depth and Ship 
channel with a least depth of lo-n ft. (VVoosung inner bar). From 
here to Shanghai the channel was wide but iIicfe were several shoals; 
in the harbour itself the deep channel was too norroWi at two points 
the whole river was too noJTOW and a new bar was commencing to 
form. Within four years the WtKisung bar was greatly improved 
and the Wooaung inner bar no longer existed; this was brought 
about by damming the old Ship channel and dredging the Junk 
channel into a new Hiat-closs waterway, Astraea channel (Fig. ho). 
Under De Rijke (1906-10) and his successors, H. vnn Heidemtom 
(1910-2S) and Dr H. Chatley (1938-37), the WhangpCM> was canalized 
as far as Kiangnan Arsenal, a distance of 20 miles, and a channel 
formed with a navigable depth of 28 ft. L.W.O.S.T. The major 
work of the Whangpoo Conservant^ Board in the period 1905-37 
comprised the following: 



Plate 73^ City "uU and canal, Scwchmv 



Piute 74- China Navigation (Jompany'a wharfs Shanf^hai 
A river slcOiner berthed at Due of the ponfckcin!^ ut Prciicli buniJ wharf. A wanshtp in 
mo<3rcct in nisd-filreajn, and the iiidujitji[ll liubtirh of PocrtOfPy eun be se5;n acrost the 
Wbangpoo ri^'-er in the li^ht distance. 



Hniic 7S. JukariB whflrf, -Shanghai 
The Jukong liharf on the WhofigiKXi river bcEow Pnint 



PijitK 7^r ^j.V.K. whffljf, Shanj^ihai 

liipiinri^e fmjfhicrs berthed ai dne of the Nippon Yam Kmtha wharves on ihe Yanj^tzepoq 
fiid« nf the WEimigpoc rivet. 








f 57^ The Yfic^e tsxuMry 


S.H.N.ft.p H^hnn^hiir HaE^^ow-NhigpD ni^way i S.N.R.p Shan^hnir-Niuiting 
niil\t‘tty. 
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(1) The building of mdiung walla on both sides of the Whangpoo 
mouth. 

(2) The formaEion of the new Aatraea channel. 

(3) The LxmKtruction of training work$ at various poinia along the 

river notably at the Pootung point and opposite Ktangnan 

Arsenal. 

(4) Numerous reclamations and bundinga. 

{5) Maintenanci:: dredgings exceeding 62 milKon cubic yarda, 
practically all of which has been deposited ashore. 

(6) Dredging Soochow creek, the principal Whangpoo tributary^ 
in conjunction witli the Shanghai City Government^ for a distance 
of 13 miles upstream. 

In addition the Board ot>mmenced in 1935 the even greater task of 
dredging a ^7-ft, minimum channel across the Yangt;!i: har at Fairy 
flats> involving the removal of sumu 40,000,000 tons of silt at a rate 
of 5^000,000 tons per year. 

The Whangpoo Conservancy Board in 1937 coi^isted of a repre¬ 
sentative of tJhe Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, tlie Com- 
misHioner of Customs at Shanghai, and the Harbour Master of 
Shanghai. There was also a Consultative Board of six port expertgt 
one from each of the following countries: U.S.A,, Great Britain, 
Japan, France, the NetherLmda, and one appointed by the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce. The Board, which had entire control of 
its funds and finance, derived its income from a Conservancy Surtax 
0^ 3 cent^ on the gross receipts of the Shanghai Maritime Customs, 
a 6-15 per cent, tax on duty-free goods, a 045 per cent tax on 
treasure (Le. gold^ silver, and coins), and the proceeds from the 
disposal of foreshore lands. 

The duties of the Board are to provide and maintain a deep channel 
from the sea to Shanghai, to undertake new works to improv'e the 
elianncl, and ta help riparian ovmers in dredging in front of their 
wharves. 

When the Japanese occupied Slianghai in 1937 they seized die 
Board^s equipment and no dredging was carried out between 
August 1937 and April 1940, when die renewal of operations, 
under Japanese control, was allowed. The silting w^hich occurred 
during the suspenaion of dredging did not affect shipping to any 
great extent, though it did cause a woraenihg of summer and 
autumn floods m parts of the International Settlement and the 
French Concession, 
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Detailed Description 

The official limits of Shanghai harbour are from Woosung break¬ 
water to Changchiatang creek, Lunghwa, a distance of 2Z miles. 
The area of the harbour between the conservancy normal lines is 
about 4,810 acres, of which 3,230 acres has depths of 18 ft. or more. 
The total river is divided up as follows : 
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Served by pcntooiim 
StTved by pde wliar^^efi 
Bundinir withouc ponvaoY^s, or lihun-ra 
Ufl snip roved bsuik - ^ . 

C wii muuchs ,, . r + p 


4 ^, 6 so 

73h<355 

99rSM 

5 r 7 IS 


Totd 


^ 53^75 


Of the frontage 36^670 ft. Is Britwh-cmTiedj 36^670 ft, is privately 
owned by Chirtese, 13/115 ft. is Japanese-owned, 13,730 ft, is 
American-owned, and 3,130 ft. is French-owned. 

Almost all vessels at Shanghai are berthed at wharves and pontoons, 
but there were 157 mooring buoys at the port, providing 68 head-and- 
slem mooring berths. The buoys, of which iii were owned by the 
Maritime Custonts, were located in the most important part of the 
harbour, from Tungkow creek upstream fora distance of 9 miles 
to Kiangnan A rsenal. This Stretch of the river is divided into: Upper 
Sections A, B, and C ; Sections T-XI, numbered downstream; and 
Lower Section. The part of the river between Upper Section A 
and Upper Section B, and alao Sections I, V, and IX are set aside 
as swinging berths. 

Details of the principal wharves and pontoons available for ship¬ 
ping at Shanghai are given on pp. 30Z-5. 

Previous to 1937 the Chinese Municipality of Greater Shanghai 
had in liand a project for making Worisiing and the lower stretches 
of the river the leading shipping centre of the Wliangpno, as part 
of the planning of the extension of Shangliai northward (see p, 313). 
While the Woosung area has the obvious advantages of a shorter 
jnumqf from the sea and unlimited space for port and urban develop- 
ment, the established interests and investments of the present 
Shanghai are so great that there is unlikely to be a wholesale shift 
of trade and Industry dowTistream. Admittedly extensions on these 
lines will mean increawd competition, but the present harbour and 
city of Shanghai are so overcrowded that expansion is a necessity 
and should ultimately be to the advantage of Shanghai harbour as 
a whole. 

The har^r lias accommodated 156 merchant ships and 22 
warships simultaneously. The largest vessel using the port in 
1937 WM the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s Emprtss af Japan, 
664 ft. in length, 83'6 ft. in breadth, 26,032 gross tonnage, with a 
draught of 29 ft. 9 in. The deepest draught vessel entering the 
port in the same year was the British oil tanker G,S. Walden, with a 
draught of 32 ft. 1 in. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s 










DetaiU of Wharves^ Shattghoi., 1937 
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Empmscf Brifaifi, 733 3 ft. in length, 97-8 ft. in breadth, 4:2,34a gross 
tonnage, with 30'6 ft. dnught on axrivaJ was the Lirgest vessel 
pilnted to Woosung in 1937. 

Since the JapiineiMi occupation of Shanghai, Jnkong wharf has been 
renamed Tida wharf^ i^dditional actions to existing ■wharves have 
been added and ftirihcr wharves planned. This new devebpmEint 
took pbctr mainly in the WooSimg area^ with the object of attracting 
shipping from the vicinity of the International SettlemenL 

Port Facilities 

For a great port Shanghai is singularly deficient in mcctianical 
equipment \ much of the cargo is handled by lighters from the 
outer side of ships at wharves or from vessels moored in mid¬ 
stream. 4 'licrc are six large sheer-legs with capacidcs of from 
75 to 13.0 tons, nine stauonary cranes for weights up to zo tons, 
and included coaling equipment at the K.MA. wharf and the 
Riverside power istation, twenty-four travelling cranes for serving 
iighLeni and native boats for weights Up to 14 tons, ten floating 
cranes with capacities of from 10 to 65 tons, ami a varying number 
of small cranes . 

The follow ing are the details of docks at Shanghai! 
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Fig. 6i, Shanghai harbour 

The Roman numerals I-XI have reference to the numbered sections at the port (see p, 301) ; the 
Arabic numerals to the wharves listed in the table on pp, ^oz-s I B and C denote the lower sub¬ 
divisions of upper section. 

A-P.C., Asiatic Petroleum Co.; K.D. and E. W,, Kkngn^ Dock and Engineering Works; S.O.C.O.N.Y., 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co*; S-H-N Railway, Shiinghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway* 
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These docks hare berths for building brgi: vessels and slips 
for building stnoJJer vessels- Then: are a large mmciber of slipways 
and building )wi]s throughout the harbouri, of which those owned Ijy 
Mnller'a Engineering Works, Ltd., are tlie moat important for the 
constmctiofi and repaid of small crafit. Many of the docks and slips 
were not availabLe after the occupation of the port by the Japanese^ 
who were reported to he undertaking the conbUructinn of a large dock. 

Repairs of ail kinds can be undertaken by the yards mentiofied 
abovftp^ and there are five hrma. which undertake salvage operations 
of any class. 

There are about 150 tugs, tenders, and ateam-Iaunchcs for harbour 
work owned by the Shanghai Tug and Lighter Co., MoUer's Towages, 
Ltd., and other companies; as well as 28,000 native eargoboats, 
2S1 lighters, 45 oiUfuel barges, and 11 bulk gasoUne barges^ The 
Maritime Customs has-two fully-equipped ^re floats, Pooehi and 
Iluniftg^ mamiod by a special harbour fire-brigade. 

Very large stocks of coal, up to 150,000 tons suitable for sea- 
going vessels, are mainiaincd by the K.M.A. and other coal cum- 
panies. 'I he K.M.A- and the Shanghai Power Co. at their Riverside 
station have mechanical apparatus for handling coal^ othezwise 
bunkering is by liand labour from lighters and wharves. The 
mstallatinira of the oil companies are on the right hank of the river 
at Pootung and on Gough island x large stocks of fuel oil are kept. 
Details of tlic installations are as follows ■ 
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fruHi tips and hyJrants on tho wharven^ and to vessels anchored in 
the stream by the water-boats of the Shanghai Water\%orts ; many 
coastal steamers and launches use river water for boilers. 

The Tf^wn 

'l‘he original SettLemcnt hounded roughly by the WhangpOO, 
Soochow creek, Thibet road, which occupies the former posiLion 
of w^hat W'as known as Defenee creeks and Yangkingpang creek* the^ 
northern boimdary of the French Concession^ is the commercial 
centre of Shanghai. The consulates* banks and insurance oflices, 
business houses and shops> clubs and churches* are located here, 
'rhe streets wen: laid out in a rectangular pattern, running north- 
south and east*west. Many were no rfiore than 22 ft. wide, and 
since have had to be widened at great expense to accom,nriodate a 
great LncreaM in urban traffic. The Bund, a ttee-shaded boulevard 
on the waterfront^ is a fine ihorougld'arc backed by large modem 
muld-sLoricd buildings, of which the Cathay Hotel and the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank are the most imposing. Of the ncAver 
portions of the Intemaijonal Settlement., Yangtzepoo is a shipping 
and industrial centre, while the area west of Thibet road is mainly 
residential with an industrial section bordering Soochow creek. 
The French Concession is Largely administrative and commercial in 
tile small portion nearest the "WTiangpoo, but is almost entirely resi“ 
dential to the west. In both the Settlement and the Concessiem the 
newer arcaa are Avell laid out with wide tret-lined main thoroughfares * 
but the Chinese occupied areas are characterized by a maze of small 
insanitary . streets, with mean overcrowded housiza^ To the west 
and north of the fnreign-etmtrnlled territory the External Roads 
areas are largely residential; bvuldmg aaivities here have Iscen very 
prominent of recent years and there arc many fine European style 
houses with gardens bordering tree-lined avenues* 

The old Chinese city surrounded by a brick-faced wall over 
3 nules in clreunifetencep wlueh was pulled down in 1912^13. It 
iH a characteristically Chinese town af narrow paved streets with 
many small shops and stnres* 

fhe Chinese suburbs of Chapei and Nantao, primarily devoted 
to small-scale industries, are characterized by a close irregular 
network of narraw badly-drained streets and arc densely peopled* 
Pootung across the Whangpoo is mainly a shipping and industrial 
area, hut the proposed new Cmc Centre at Kiangwan U planned 
as a residential and administrative quarter. The Shanghai area has 
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many parks and recreation grounds of ^iiich Hongkew park and the 
Internatinnal Settlement Recreation grcfurid are the largest. 

Electric light and power in the International Settlement is supplied 
by the Shanghai Power Co., whose Riverside power station p at this 
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east end o£ Vangtxupoo, has a Relating capacity of 183,000 kw. 
The French Concession is served by the (^ojftpagnie Frtinfaise des 
Tramimys et d'^daireige Effrtriqtie de Shatighai^ wiioac Diesel power 
plant, situated at Lokawei, ivas the largest in the Far East, with a 
generating capacity of 28,320 kw. The Chinese areas are served by 
the Chapei Electricity and Waterworks Cnmpany, isith plants at 
Chapei and at Hsinkaichiang, and by the Chinese Electric Power 
Company, whnae plant is at Nantao. There are a number of smaller 
plants mainly attached to industrial concerns. The Shanghai Gas 
Company, die only organization of its kind in Shanghai, ha» its 
works in YangtzepOO and on Suochmv creek. 

Water is supplied by four companies sending different areas and all 
using water from the ^liangpoo. ’I'he Shanghai Waterw'orks Com^ 
pany with its plant at Yangtzepoo supplies the International Settle¬ 
ment ; the IJsine des EattX de 'TQn-Ka~Dou servcH the French Con¬ 
cession from its plant at Nantao, actuary outside the Concession. 
The Chinese-controlled districts are served by the Cliapei Electricity 
and Waterworks Company from the HainkaJehiang for the north side 
as far as Woosung, and by the Shanghai Inland Waterworks for 
Nantao and lamghwa from a plant at Nantao near the French water¬ 
works, Shallow wells and the river are also used extensively by the 
Chinese, with considerable danger to public health. Three systems 
of tramways, operating in the Intematronal Settlement, the French 
Concession, and the Chinese municipality, motor-buses and trolley¬ 
buses aerve the needs of Sliatighai in public passenger transport. 

WTiile the Public Health authorities in the foreign quarters main¬ 
tain high standards of hygiene and health Services, die Chinese 
municipality is not So well served, though improvements have been 
made. There are seventeen large hospitals administered by municipal 
snd private, mainly mission, bodies. Shanglial is adequately served 
by police forces and fire-brigades under the control of the various 
municipal authorities. 

Facilities for primary, secondary, and vocational edocation are 
also the concern of die three city administrations, while higher 
education is also well provided for by no less than twenty-five 
Universities and colleges. Of these the must famous are the three 
National Universides and the private insdtutionS of St. John’s 
University, Aurora University, and the University of Shanghai, 
At Ski^wei, just outside the south-western tip of the French Settle¬ 
ment, is Siccaw-ei observatory, a Jesuit foundation with an inter¬ 
national reputadon as a meteorological station. 
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Hist/>ry 

SbaDgli^i had a humble beginning as a small fishing village^ one 
of m3ny in the delta of the Yangtze. In early times it was known 
by various names and to one of these^ IIu Tu, a reference is made 
in Lhe book of the Cliin dynasty (Lliird century a.b.). In 1075 it 
first appears as Shanghai^ and in 1292, when it had already established 
itself as a small trading centre, it constituted a hsien. About 
this time the Customs station of the district wtis removed there from 
Liuhop which was silting up. In 1554 the Mmg emperor gave per¬ 
mission for the building of a wall to protect the town from the 
ravages of Japanese pirates. 

By the nineteenth century it had attained considerable coniinereiai 
importance and created a favourable impresaiun on tlie firat visitors 
from Europe^ l^ev. Charlcai Gut^laff in 1831* and the crew of the 
Lord Amherst in the foUownng year* w'ho immediately saw its possi¬ 
bilities for trade. In the first war between Great Britain and China, 
Shanghai was captured by British forces in 1842, and was one of the 
original five ports opened by the Treaty of Nanking, in 1853 the 
native city was occupied by the Triad rebelsp and the opposing 
imperialist troops, w^ho threatened the security of the IntemationaJl 
Settlement, were expelled from their camp by a vohmteer force 
from the Settlement - this encounter, which took place in i35h 4, was 
known as the ' Battle of Muddy Fbt.' In 1S60 the 'raiping rebels 
captured Sooebow' and approached Shanghai and the Settlement. 
The foreign powem took precautionaTy measures^ but the rebels 
remained in the vicinity and trade suffered as a consequence. Tn 
1862 the Imperial government raised a force of foreign volunteers 
to deal with the Taiping threat* Under the leadcr$hip of Major 
(afterwards General) Charles Gordon, this motley throng uf mer¬ 
cenaries, the ^ Ever-victorious Army/ w^aa w'clded into an efficient 
military force, defeated the Taipmgs^ recaptured Soochow, and aided 
materially in the suppression of die rebeUiun. Shanghai weathered 
the stormy periuds of the Boxer risings of the Revolution of 1911-12, 
and of the decade follow ing, w ith little trouble apart from occasional 
rioting, thanks largely to the political security it enjoyed by virtue 
of the control over the largest and most important part of the city 
by foreign powersp w^hich were not slow to instal garriauna at the 
hint of trouble. In 1927 the Nationalist armiefl occupied Shanghat, 
the municipality was reorganized* and the dty began to lake a leading 
part in the struggle for the abrogation of the ^unequal treaties.' 

Shanghai's long immuni^ from a serious conflict came to an end 
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in 1932. Relations between the Chinese and Japanese in the city 
were particularly strained after the display of Japanese aggression 
in Manchuria; these eventually culminated in a series of demands 
on the Chinese municipality by the Japanese Consul-General m 
January 1938, and in the outbreak of hostilities between Japanese 
and Chinese forces. Owing to the determined resistance put up 
by the Chinese 19th Route Army, the Japanese were unable to 
drive their opponents from the Shanghai area until March, after 
which the conflict gradually died down. Though the opening of 
hostilities in North China on 7 July 1937 had repercussions in 
Shanghai, fighting did not break out until 13 August* At first the 
Chinese forces had considerable success, almost driving the Japanese 
forces into the Whangpoo, but the latter landed strong reinforcements 
at Shanghai and Woosung and steadily drove the Chinese westward. 
The surprise landing of further Japanese forces at Hangchow wan 
on 5 November threatened the rear of the Chinese armies, who were 
thus compelled to evacuate the Shanghai area, which accordingly 
passed under Japanese control* 

The Chinese Municipality 

The beginnings of municipal government of the Chinese territory 
in Shanghai dating from 1906 were on a very limited scale and under¬ 
taken primarily to prevent further expansion of the foreign-controlled 
area* In 1926 the three separate areas of Chapei, Nantao, and Woo¬ 
sung were combined by the then governor of Kiangsu and the south¬ 
eastern provinces. This organization had a short existence, for in 
1927 the National Government extended its control to the Shanghai 
area, which was constituted a special municipality at the end of 
the same year. Thus created, the Municipality of Greater Shanghai 
surrounds the International Settlement and the French Concession, 
and includes Pootung and zone extending as far as the Yangtze on 
both sides of the Whangpoo* It covers an area of about 320 square 
miles, much of it rural in character, with a population of 2,089,007 
Chinese and 10,125 foreigners in 1935* 

The municipal government of Greater Shanghai consists of a 
mayor, appointed by the National Government, assisted by a 
secretary-general and the directors of various administrative bureaux, 
eight in number. There is also a Provisional Municipal Council and 
a number of committees of experts, appointed by the mayor, and 
acting in an advisory capacity* The powers of this municipal 
government are very wide, and it controk police, fire-brigade, health, 
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education, public works, and utilities. In 1929 a city planning 
commission was set up, which drew up plans of a far-reaching 
scheme of development in the Kiangwan area, beUveen the Settle¬ 
ment and Woosung, A beginning was made with the establishment 
of a new Civic Centre here with administrative building, gardens, 
parks, and residences. Port and industrial development is planned 
along the waterfront, and a beginning was made in 1937 with the 
building of Jukong wharf. 

The International Settlement 

The International Settlement at Shanghai had its origin in the 
British Settlement established by the Land Regulations of 1845, 
after agreement between British and local Chinese officials. The 
first British consul, who arrived at Shanghai in 1843, selected a 
small marshy area north of the Chinese city of Shanghai between 
Yangkingpang and Soochow creeks. The Land Regulations con¬ 
templated the complete exclusion of Chinese from the Settlement, 
and it was intended that land there would be gradually reclaimed and 
acquired by foreign nationals from its Chinese owmers. Non-British 
foreign nationals were allowed to take up land in the Settlement, 
but were subject to the Land Regulations as administered by the 
British consul. Such an arrangement was obviously at variance 
with the privileges of other powers, notably France and U,S,A., who 
had acquired treaty rights in China. Accordingly, in 1854, a new 
code of regulations was promulgated instituting an International 
Settlement, in which all foreigners had equal rights. The disturbance 
created by the Taiping rebellion, which led to a great influx of 
Chinese into the Settlement, and a steady increase in the foreign 
population, introduced difficulties of administration, and in 1866 a 
revised code was drawn up. In the meantime the Hongkew-Yangtze- 
poo area had been set aside as an American Settlement, and was 
immediately amalgamated with the existing International Settlement 
under the 1854 regulations. An attempt to incorporate the French 
Concession failed, and in 1869 the revised code, which remained 
substantially the same up to the Japanese occupation in 1941, was 
sanctioned by the Chinese and foreign governments concerned. 

The general administration of the Settlement is in the hands of 
a Municipal Council, which originally consisted of foreign members 
only. After long agitation three Chinese members took their seats on 
the Council in 1928, and in 1930 the number was increased to five. 
The nine foreign members are elected annually by the ratepayers of 
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llie SirtLicmcnt qualified to vote, while llic five Chinese Tnembere are 
chosen by the Chinese Katcpaycin’ Association and other organiza¬ 
tions. Under the T.and Regulations, ratepayers are foreigners who 
own land or are householders above certain limits of value. The 
ratepayers qualified to vote, who in 1955 munbered 3,852 out of a 
total foreign population of ^8,583, also meet annually to approve 
accounts, to pass esiiinates, and to give authority to the Municipal 
Council to levy rates and taxes. Special meetings may he held for 
making or amending bye-laws or for deciding on important matters, 
but have randy taken place, !n 1937 the Council cunsUted of 5 
British, z American (one of whom was ehaitman}, 2 Japanese, and 
5 Chinese members. 

'I’lie Settlement is administered according to the I.and Regulations 
of 1866 and additional bye-laws. The specific powers set out in tlie 
Regulations are few, hut a phrase in Article IX, * better order and good 
government of the Settlement,’ is held to cover anything for which 
funds are voted. The executive power lies in the hands of the 
chairman, the secretary, and the secretary-general, who is chiefly 
concerned with political matters. There are twelve committees 
acting in an advisory capacity, and ten administrative departments, 
staffed by foreign nationals, mainly British in character, with Knglish 
as the official language. The ordinary revenue of the Council is 
derived from the Land 'lax, the General Municipal Rate, licence 
fees, and income from public and municipal undertakings; the chief 
items of expenditure are police, public woriis, education, and public 
health. 

Most of the foreign nationala in the Settlement are entitled to 
extraterritorial rights, and arc subject to the judicial authority of their 
consular courts. Chinise residents of the International Settlement 
were from the earliest days triable by a Mixed Court, administering 
the laws of China, Chinese judges sitting with foreign assessors in 
criminal cases or in dvil cases in which foreigners were involved. 
On the outbreak of the Revolution of 1911, the Chinese judges were 
appointed by the Consular Body, which in effect controlled the 
Court. In T930, this control was surrendered and a Chinese Pro¬ 
visional Court set up, which waa later reorganized into a district 
court and braneh high court as integral parte of the Chinese judicial 
system, ITie cwrcise of direct jurisdiction by the Chinese authorities 
vothiii the settlement was always contested by the Settlement 
Authorities and was frequenUy the Cause of bad relations between 

them and tht Clunese authoritiei^ 
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Plate 79* The bund, Shanghai 



Plate 8o. Siccawei creek, Shanghai 

Siccaftei creek is an important watenvay in the Shanghai area and carries 
much barge and sampan trafBc. 
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For the purposes of security the Municipal Council maintains 
a municipal police force, which in 1937 consisted of 4,223 Chinese, 
561 Sikhs, 267 Japanese, and 471 other foreign nationals, and the 
Shanghai Volunteer Corps. The Volunteer Corps is organized in 
companies on a national basis, and had a special Russian detachment, 
a paid professional unit of about 300 men, which is used to supple¬ 
ment the police force in emergencies. 

While the Settlement was entitled to maintain an armed neutrality 
in Chilians wars, it was equally understood that any of the Settlement 
powers should not use the Settlement as a base of military opera¬ 
tions against China. Great Britain, U.S.A., France, Italy, and Japan 
maintained foreign garrisons at Shanghai, but only, excepting Japan, 
to protect their nationals ; the British garrison was finally withdrawn 
in August 1940. 

After the Manchurian incident of 1932 the relations between the 
Chinese and Japanese at Shanghai, as elsewhere in China, grew 
steadily worse, especially since the Japanese had used the Inter¬ 
national Settlement as a base for military operation against Chinese 
territory. Japanese interests in the Settlement since the war of 
1914-18 had steadily expanded, and the increasing importance of the 
Japanese community was reflected in the appointment of two Japanese 
to the Municipal Council, and of a number of Japanese to the advisory 
committees and in the growth of the Japanese section of the munici¬ 
pal police* From 1932 to 1937 a three-cornered struggle went on 
at the Settlement, the Japanese opposing every Chinese effort to 
secure new privileges at the expense of foreign rights, and both 
endeavouring to reduce the Anglo-American predominance in the 
International Settlement, The normally smooth functioning of the 
Settlement was thus seriously hampered by the Japanese effort to 
secure a larger share in municipal administration and control. In 
1938 the Japanese authorities in Shanghai made a series of far- 
reaching demands on the Municipal Council on the grounds of 
inefficiency in suppressing anti-Japanese activities. The council met 
the Japanese requests on some points only, especially with regard 
to increased participation in the police force. The Japanese con¬ 
tinued to exert pressure on the Municipal Council up to 1941 as part 
of their policy to foster agitation against Great Britain and U.S.A., 
and at the outbreak of the Pacific war occupied the whole Inter¬ 
national Setdement, forcing the resignation of the British and Ameri¬ 
can members of the Council and its administration. By the treaties 
of II January 19433 the British and United States governments 
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agreed that the International Settlement at Shanghai (and also at 
Kulangsu, Amoy) should revert to the administration and control 
of the government of the Republic of China, and that steps should 
be taken in co-operation to effect such transfer. 

The folIoTATng table illustrates the gro\vth of the International 
Settlement since 1846 : • . 


acres 

Origu^ British Settlement, 1846 , * ,. , - 138 

Additions, 1848. ,. .. -, 332 

* American Settlement,’ incorporated 1863 -, ii3O0 

Extensions, iSgg ., ,, .. .. ,, 


Total .. 5,583 


The municipal census of 1935 showed the population of 
the International Settlement to be 1,120,860 Chinese and 
28,583 foreigners- The steady growth of population has been 
in step with industrial and commercial development, as the 
following statistics show: 


Year 

Population 

Year 

Population 

i86s 

92,884 

190S 

464*2 *3 

1870 

76,713 

igio 

501*541 

1876 

97 . 33 S 

1915 

638,920 

1880 

110,009 

1920 

783,146 

188s 

1*9.338 

1925 

840,226 

1890 

171,950 

1930 

1,007,868 

189s 

*43,679 

193s 

1,149*443 

igoo 

33 *,030 




The External Roads Areas 

From the closing years of the Taiping rebellion, when the Inter¬ 
national Settlement was crowded with refugees, the Municipal 
Council has constructed roads and public works and established 
parks and recreation grounds outside the limits of the Settlements, as 
provided for in Article VI of the Land Regulations of 1869, There 
are two areas in which these extra'Settlement roads have been built 
and in which much of the land is owned by foreigners. One lies 
to the west of the Settlement and is 7,640 acres in extent, the other, 
north of the Settlement, is much smaller, only 283 acres in extent. 
In 1937 there w*ere 48,093 miles of external roads in the western 
section and 5,088 miles in the northern section. The opposition 
of the Chinese authorities has prevented further extension of the 
External Roads Areas as it had further extension of the Settlement. 

Suburban development in these areas naturally raised the question 
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of administrative control, which became more acute after the estab¬ 
lishment of the Municipality of Greater Shanghai in 1927. The 
cost of policing of the roads for the purposes of protection and 
traffic control was first met by voluntary subscriptions and later by a 
special rate. Public utility companies also functioned in the external 
roads area. 

After 1937 the Chinese municipality claimed the administration 
of these extra-Settlement areas and established their own police 
stations there. A further difficulty was the competition between 
the Settlement and Chinese public utility companies. As the 
question was one of vital importance for the Settlement, which not 
only was anxious to relieve overcrowding in the Settlement by 
individual residential development outside its limits, but also had 
large interests there, several attempts were made from 1930 on to 
reach a compromise with the Chinese authorities. Such a com¬ 
promise seemed to be in sight in 1937, but the question was shelved 
on the outbreak of hostilities and will naturally not arise when the 
war is over and the whole Shang ha i area comes under Chinese 
control. 

The French Concession 

In 1849 a site between the British Settlement and the old Chinese 
city was set aside as a French Settlement. The site remained derelict 
until the French authorities agreed that the 1854 Land Regubtions 
should also apply to the French area, and the land was then taken 
up by various foreign nationals, mostly British and French. In 
practice, however, the council elected by the Regulations of 1854 
was not allowed by the French consul to function in the French 
Concession and the French government refused in 1866 to amalga¬ 
mate the two areas. The French consul promulgated a Reglement 
d'organization municipale de la Concession frangaise de Changhcd. 
In 1866, this, as revised in 1868, provided that the Conseil d’Adminis¬ 
tration of the French Concession was to consist of the French Consul- 
General {ex officio chairman) and of at least fourteen municipal 
councillors, chosen as follows : 

(a) Four French councillors, elected by French electors. 

( 4 ) Four foreign councillors, belonging to at least three different 
nationalities, elected by foreign electors. 

(c) Three Chinese councillors and [ nominated by the Consul- 

(d) Three French councillors. [ General. 
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Power is also given tfl the Consul-Genenil to nominate^ subject 
lo the appro^'^il of the French Ambassador, additional Chinese or 
foreign councillors, provided that he also noniinatc::^! an equal number 
of French cniincillors* The provision for Chinese representatives 
remained inoperttive until 1914 when two were appninted, and in 
19^7 provision was made for three. There also have been seven 
advisory council committeiai, adcninistnitive departmehts, of which 
Public Works, Police, and the Secretariat are the more important, a 
secretary^ and, since 1927^ a aecretary-genenil. The provisions of 
the however^ reserve the power of government to 

the Consul-General, and the Conseii d'^Adminisiratwn is only an^ 
advisHir^^ body, unlike the Municipal Council of ilic Intcmarional 
Settlement. Its decisions are not effective until signed by the 
Consul-f jcnerah who also has a power of veto,, which is final on the 
approval of the French Ambassador* Over financia! and adminb- 
tmtive maLteta, and especially for the police* the control of the 
Consul-General is paramount. Amendments have been promulgated 
from time to time by Ordo^nanr^ Comutair^ vvitliout reference to 
the iiHerest concerned, one of which, in 1915, provided for an inde¬ 
finite period of aiispension of the Ct^nsdl d'Adtjdnhtratm in ttme of 
war. In rgaS this wa^s extended to cover civil war, and since that date 
only a Commission Provisaire has existed^ appointed by the consul 
similar in composition to the Cornel d^Admimsmiion and including 
five Chinese representaiivca. Political developments in the Inter¬ 
national Seitiemcnt up to 1937 have had their counterpart in the 
French Concession^ but the absolute control exercised by the French 
authorities has enabled the Concession to escape much of the agita¬ 
tion over these matters in the International Settlement. After the 
Japanese occupation of Shanghai also, the French Concession was 
better able to manitain its integrity, though after Deeember 1941 
the French administration was no doubt subject to some degree of 
Japant:Ke supervision, and in March 1945 the Japanese disarmed die 
French troops there and took over the adnunistratioii of the Con- 
cession. 

The follow^g table illustrates the growth of the French Con¬ 
cession since ita inception: 

OrigiraJ Cotic&sAtoii ,, 

F.xtcnffiofi^ ilt6t 

EsstmaujAp 1900 .. 

EitcTt^ion^ 191^ 


■CTH 

J64 

171 

a,x67 


Total iiu 


a,513 
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The estimated population of the French Concession in 1935 was 
479,29^^. Cliincsc ami iS,S99 foreigneis. I'hc growth of the Con¬ 
cession population, which has been rapid since 1920, is shown by 
the following figures: 


Year 

PopulaEion 

iSgs 



ei .263 

* 9 *S 

06,063 

1910 

115,046 

19^5 

I40,«oo 

1930 

170,210 

19^5 

* 97 , 07 * 

1930 

434,to7 

19 J 5 

408 ,'93 


Iittluslry 

Before the coming of the foreigner, Shanghai was a leading centre 
of the traditional Chinese industries. Of these the spinning and 
weaving of cotton were the most Important and Shanghai nankeens 
were said to be the best in China. Although die principal article 
of European manufacture to enter Shanghai in the early days was 
cotton cloth, and a large modem cotton industry has developed, 
cotton spinning and weaving still persists as a home industry. 

Early Industrial enterprises included the Kiangnan Arsenal and 
Dockyard (1865), the first silk filature (18S0), and the Rrst cotton miU 
{1890). Other liidirstriea followed, but it was not until the Treaty 
of Shimonseki (1S95) gave all foreigners the right to establish manu¬ 
facturing industries in Cliina, tiiat Shanghai cxperierioed Its first 
industrial boom. A second boom came during and after the war of 
1914-18, when the Western powers found difficulty in mainlaining 
their exports. By 1937 Shanghai was pn>bably as important in 
manufacturing industry as all the rest of China Proper. Industrial 
statistics for China have never been as complete as could be wished, 
but in 1934 Shanghai possessed 55' per cent, of the total spindles 
and 57 per cent, of the looms in all China, and had 47 per cent, of 
the total producing capacity of flour; in other Industries she occupied 
just as high a place (see p. 124). 

The rapid development of industry in Shsnghni is shown to some 
extent by the increase in electricity sold by the Shanghai Power 
Co- from a total of 569,000 kWh. in 1901 to 743,510,000 kWh. in 
1934. This company supplies about 83 per cent, of the electricity 
sold in Greater Shanghai, of which about three-quarters was con¬ 
sumed for industrial purposes. The sales of electricity by the 
company to specific industries serves as on index of the relative 
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importance of the various industries in the absence of more accurate 
information: 


Sales of Electricity by the Shanghai Power Co. to Specific IndustrieSy 
1930-34 {thousands of kilowatt-hours) 


Industry 

Average annuai sales 

Percentage of total sales 

Cotton milb. 

397.344 

77-8 

FJour milb 

37.561 

7'3 

Miscellaneous textiles 

6,543 

1'28 

Rubber works ., 

S,b 8 i {1931-34) 

i '3 

Egg products factories 

4 . 3^3 

0-84 

Electro-chemical works 

4.^44 

0*83 

Ice companies. 

3,974 

0-78 

Paper mills 

3,887 

0-76 

Silk mills . 

3.336 

0-66 

Tobacco factories 

a, 824 

0 ’ 5 S 

Lumber mills .. 

2,541 

O'S 

Metal works. 

2,505 

0*49 

Oil mills. 

1,861 

0’4 

Total industrial powder 

511,233 



Source: Orchard, J, E,, ' Shanghai,’ Geographical Review, voL ixvi, p. 26 (New 
York, 1936), 


The dominant position of the textile industry is further illustrated 
by the first table on p* 321, the result of a survey in 1934-35 
the Shanghai Municipal Council of the factories and workshops in 
the International Settlement, 

In the same year the Bureau of Social Affairs of the Chinese 
Municipality of Greater Shanghai issued similar statistics for its 
administrative area as shown in the second table on p. 321, 

These statistics also give some idea of the wide range of industrial 
development in Shanghai. 

The most important industrial area of Shanghai is the Yangtzepoo 
district of the International Settlement on the north bank of the 
river below Soochow creek, where numerous cotton millSj together 
with engineering and chemical works, are located* Second in im¬ 
portance is the district along both banks of Soochow creek, partly 
in the International Settlement and partly in the Chinese suburb 
of Chapei; there also has been an expansion north-eastwards 
towards the suburbs of Paoshan and Hongkew. Most of the industrial 
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Factories and Workshops in the International Settlement, Shaiighai, 1935 


Classification 

No, of workers 

No. of factories 

Textiles 

75,242 

567 

Food, drink, tobacco. 

25,886 

*55 

Machinery and metal products 

19,05* 

1,108 

Paper, bookbinding, printing, photography 

* 7,730 

663 

Clothing industries 

13,765 

226 

Chemicals and allied products 

4,225 , 

191 

Meta! industry 

2,602 

167 

Woodworking 

z,oio 

98 

Bricks, earthenware, glass .. 

1,637 

45 

Vehicles ,, ,, .* 

1,292 

’ 20 

Leather, skin, and rubber 

*,039 

36 

Furniture manufacture ,, 

912 

23 

Scientific and musical instruments, precious 
metals and stones 

640 

22 

Water, gas, electricity.* 

362 

5 

Other manufacturing industries 

4 , 31 * 

95 I 

Total .. 

170,704 

. 3.421 

1 


Source : Jones, F, Shanghai and Tientsin, p. 74 (London, i94o)» 


Factories and Workshops in the Municipality of Greater Shanghai, 1935 


^Classification 

No. of workers 

No. of factories 

Vehicles .. 

73,448 

46 

Textiles .. 

50,472 

690 

Foodstuffs and beverages 

32,379 

84 

Wearing apparel ., 

16,826 

344 

Machinery and metal ware. 

16,708 

720 

Rubber ,4 . 

11,845 

78 

Chemicab .. ^. ,, .. 

7,426 

J2I 

Power generating .. 

5,267 

8 

Timber . 

4,101 

25 

Brick, tile, cement, glass . 

3^370 

6t 

Foundry and ironworks 

Architectural, engineering, and building 

3,224 

169 

materials , , . 

*,796 

3 * 

Scientific apparatus and jewellery ,, 

1,779 

72 

Others . 

* 

17,023 

227 

Total .. 

245,664 

2,676 


Source; Jones, Shangfmiand Tientsin, p* 75 (London, 1940). 
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^t^blishmeats here are small and under Chinese managemenL 
Further west along the upper reaches of Soochow creek is a thiri! 
industrial area ^ich large textile, flour, and uil milbs and ehrmical 
^'orks. llierc lias been little industrial development in the origtnai 
International Settlement, In the French Concession, and m die old 
Chinese city, but in Nantau and nearby areas north of the Whangpoo 
there ia another clustering of small Chinese factories, mainly machine 
shops. At Pootung, on the right bank of the Whangpno^ is a further 
conceniratjun of large-scale entcrpris«p cotton mills, paper and 
tobacco factories, engmeeiing works and oil inaLallathin^ (Plate 
4^)^ The general dlatribuliun of factories is shown in Fig, 33^ and 
the following table indicates the location of specihe industries : 


Niitfiber and Localian of Factarigif Shanghni^ 1928 ■ 




Cb-wsAcfitioii 


Ldciulun 

Machinery 

and 

tools 

; SpEiirking 

and 

wesviny 

Pooda 

Chemicals 

Others 

W^Stmn area of mtcmal 






mada 



15 

7 

a 

Chap«I, PflOAhon, and 





3^ 


18 

55 

47 

imcnuiioiul SettlemenE, 



wQtcrn part ,, 

7 

35 

17 

15 

33 

IntcmaticTuil Settlement, ! 


Ynngtzrpoo 

IQI 

43 

37 

ig 

tn 

Frtfich Conces^luii +, 

7 

li 

14 

13 

14 

41 

ChlncAfa^ty tind NaiKao 

46 

44 

30 

57 

l^tuA^ . . 

Id 

14 

4 

7 

] 


Source : Orttuirclj J, ^ Shanghfli** sotii, p. (New 

Yort, 


The hostilities at Shanglial In 1932 and again in 1937 did immense 
damage to the industries of Shanghai. Whereas hi 193a the damage 
though conaiderable was confined mainly to the Chapel area and 
mM nipidlymade good, in 1937 it ranged from Yangtzepuo to Nantao, 
and the consequent industrial loss has been estimated at not less 
fhan ^20,000,000, The brLuit-uf this fell on Chmese-owuLd conicems, 
but foreign ^tablisliments were a]$o heavily hit. The most notable 
result of this destmetion has been a large-scale trEnsfcrmcc ai 
ui uatry to the western area of the Intematiunal Settlement^ an 
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area not previously regarded as being primarily industrial, and to 
some extent to tltc French Conceasion. 

The industrial development of the Shanghai area has been largely 
financed by foreign powers. Dr C. F, Rcmer has estimated the 
in vestments uf the leading foreign powers at ShangJui in 1931 to 
be as follows:’ £ fn.il (inna) 

G rat Britain .. .. .. tjo 

Jupun „ ,, 44 

UrS,A. ,, 3& 

Franct 

Thtzs^- include not only industrial, tmnsportation and business 
investments but also investments in banking and inBurance+ The 
development of die city waa accompanied by the establisluiicnt 
there nf branchefi of numerous foreign banks ; these amounted to 
twenty-se^^en iti December 1937^ included the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corpuration, the Deutsfhe-Ashtisch^ Bank, 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, and the National City Bank of New 
York. Foreign banks long had a monopoly of the finance of foreign 
trade and weto active in advancing loans to the Chinese government 
and in securing mining, railway, and other cuncesaiona {see p. ssS 
ef seg.y The grovvtli of a modem Chinese KinkUig sj'steni since 
1928 has reduced the influence of foreign banks, but haa not detracted 
from the importance of Shanghai, where many Chinese banks have 
their head offiecH. Large. s5tocks of silver w^re maintained at 
Shanghai up to the unprecedented rise in silver osptirtH after 1935 
and served a$ a reser^^e against bank-note^ Lunicd^ Shanghai bank^^ 
notes were accepted widely in China and serv'ed almost as a national 
currency until the currency reforms of 1935 {see p. 203J. 

TradE 

The development of Shanghai as a trading centre was extra¬ 
ordinarily rapid after its opening in 1B42. In that year Canton 
still enjoyed a virtual monopoly of China's foreign trade, and ^oma 
to have still held the lead in 1851, but by 1871 Shanghai's share 
of the purely external iradi: was 63 per cent.^ while Cantonas had 
declined to 13 per cent. The eclipse of Canton was due partly to 
Slianghai'a better geographical location, but largely becauRe Shanghai 
was free from the restrictivi: Influences of the Chinese guilds, which 
iiad monopolized foreign trade for so long at Canton (sec p. 262). 
Since then Shanghai has never been challenged an a trading centre, 

^ Bcmcr, C. FrVr Vhiija (New Yoiit, 1^3 3)- 
CH (Chliia Proper Ell] ^2 
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handling annually over half of China's foreign trade and nearly 
40 per cent, of the domestic trade. 

Comparative percentages of the total value of direct foreign trade 
of some of the leading ports illustrate Shanghai's predominance : ^ 


Port 

1933 

1934 

1 Q 3 S 

1936 

Shanghai 

Tientsin .. 
Tsingtao ^ * 

Canton .. 
Swatow 4, 
Hankow . . 

53-37 

10'62 

5-70 

6 'ii 

2*13 

55-42 

II'29 

S-32 

S-14 

2-67 

S 3 -o 8 

11-75 
6-55 

4-91 

3’04 
3 '«S 

S 5 ‘Sfi 

it '53 

6*44 

4-44 

3-20 

2*81 


As a contributor to the Maritime Customs’ revenue Shanghai has 
been by far the most important of all Chinese ports, as the following 
comparative percentages of Maritime Customs' revenue show: 


Port 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Shanghai 

Tientsin *. 
Tsingtao ,. *, 1 

Hankow 

Si'90 

12-43 

6-65 

6-01 

52*40 

12*30 

6*02 

5-79 

47-26 

13-02 

7-07 

7*10 

45-86 

10-94 

6*26 

7-03 


Fibres of the comparative percentages of the total Chinese 
shipping traffic also indicate the leading position of Shanghai as a port: 


Port 

<933 

1934 

<935 

1936 

Shanghai 

Canton .. 
Hankow ,, 
Tsingtao *. 
Tientsin ,. 

25-64 

S-I? 

4*87 

4-77 

4-49 

25-27 

6-23 

4-98 

4-94 

4-27 

23-63 

6*48 

S'lo 

S‘02 

4-03 

21*94 

S'7S 

5*59 

5-20 

3'S6 


More detailed statistics of the percentages for 1936 show that in 
foreign trade Shanghai far exceeds her rivals, but in domestic trade 
IS approached more closely by the Lower Yangtze ports - 


^ This and following tables are based on 

ThtTradtof China Shanghai). * Mantuae Customs’ 
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Port 

Fott\^ 

trade 

Dnn\e$tlc 
' trad« 

Total 

Shanghai 

Js-Si 


3r94 

Nanking.. 

es+ 

iO ’67 

7'5i 

Wuhu .. .. 

ti 6 

10^37 

7'43 

Kiukiong 

0^09 

9S4 

6-59 

Cuntun «f ,, 


1-79 

5'7S 

Chihkiiing ,. 

0-23 

3 15 1 

s6a 

Hapkow 

1-36 

7 33 


Tjungtart 

7'3«> 

4'10 


SwatG^- . - 

883 

2-64 

4-57 

Tieni&Lxi 

4*5+ 

3'12 

35* 

Amoy .. 

497 

3-7S 

J‘44 

Chefoo .. 

1-80 

J43 

2‘92 


In 1935 the total tonnage entered at the twelve leading porta of 


the world waa: . 

London . 

^ . . iSpS34^33+ 

Kuttcnlicii H. 20,93:1,344 

OmiIiii *+ ,, 30,169^165 

Shangtm! .. ,, 19,846^017* 

HflnjjKon^ p, 19,613,58^^ 

Hamburg ** *, 18,214,977 

Antwerp ,* +, ,, 18^068,910 

rhilAdelphia ,, 17,841,304 

San Fianci^co , , ++ I7 p4 15^334 

Liverpool .. .. [6,636,636 


The total tonnage entered «snd clear{:d at Shanghai in 1936 was 
31,810,259, of which slightly Itas than half was in doineaiic trade, 
ThL^ pTf3pondt:mnt:c of Rriti^h shipping at Shanghai, aa in China as 
a whole, is shown by the following table covering the period 1932-37: 


Tortttf^gt of Shipping by Fiagjr, Sk/rnghoi 
{miiNon 0/ jptosj tom) 


Flag 


1^32 

1734 


<936 

iJ^riciah 

12-9 

J 3 ‘o 

13=4 

12^5 

tt -3 

Chinese 

63 

6‘7 

7'6 , 

63 

34 

JaponcTC 


3 '^ 

5-8 

S 8 

6 j 1 

Aincriain .. ' 

23 

rs 

r -p 


2-7 

Norwegi^ i - 

3 '] 

a^D 

# m 

1-6 



' IndudlnfT 3^28^477 Ettsumer lonnui^ enttmJ from mlind places, but oolud- 
upward of 60,000Junlca, 
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Over twenty of the world’s most famous shipping companies 
operate regular passenger and cargo service to Shanghai, from 
Europe and across the Pacific; among these are P. & O. Co*, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., Lloyd Triestino^ Nmddeutscher Lhyd^ Hamburg- 
Amerika Linie, Messageries Maritimes, Java-Ckina-Japan Lyn^ 
American Mail Lines, and Nippon Yusen Kaiska. 

In 1936 the total value of trade at Shanghai was $1,816*2 million, 
made up as follows : 



Imports 

Eaqiorts 

Total 

Foreign trade 
Domestic trade 

S 5 S -2 

436-0 

363-3 

462-7 

9 J 7-5 

898-7 


Leading imports include metals and ores, machinery and tools, 
vehicles, miscellaneous metal manufactures, wool and woollen manu¬ 
factures, flax, ramie, jute, and their manufactures, raw cotton 
and cotton piece-goods, mineral oils (mainly kerosine), chemicals, 
dyes, and paints, tobacco, books, maps, paper, and wood pulp, 
timber, cereals, animal products, canned goods and groceries* The 
more important exports were vegetable oils, mainly wood-oil, animals 
and animal products, chiefly eggs and egg products, hides, leather 
and skins, cereals and cereal products, textile fibres and manufactures, 
ores and metals, tea, beans, and seeds. 

The four most important countries trading with Shanghai are 
U,S,A*, Japan, Germany, and Great Britain; comparative per- 
centages for 1936 were as follows : 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

U.S.A. ., ., * * 

34*31 

33*00 

z8 1 

Japan * * 

13*35 

11-94 

12*5 

Germany 

19-34 

6-10 

13 

Great Bntmn 

13*25 

JO ’34 

[I 


Netherlands East Indies also played an important part in the 
import trade, while a considerable amount of goods were exported 
to France and Hong Kong. 

During the first seven months of 1937 the foreign trade of Shanghai 
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increased by 47*5 per cent, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1936, a phenomenon common to all Chinese ports; but 
the outbreaJc of war had disastrous effects, especially on Shanghai, 
where trade in the last five months of the year declined by 56*7 
per cent, as compared with 1936, During 1938 Shanghai continued 
to suffer far more severely than the rest cf China as hostilities raged 
over the Yangtze valley ; trade was diverted to Tientsin and other 
ports and the value of foreign trade fell by over 5^30,000,000. The 
following table of the value of trade of the chief trading nations during 
the period 1936-38 illustrated the severity of Shanghai's trade 
losses: 

Foreign Trade^ Skanghaij with Germany^ and Great 

BritatTi, 1936-38 (millioTis of pounds sterling) 



1936 

1937 

1938 





Imports 

8-1 

69 

3'4 

Exports 

72 


1-4 


--- 

-- 

— 

Total 

15-3 

i 5'5 

4-8 

yapan 




Imports 

4'5 

4-5 

2*2 

Exports 

2-6 

1*9 



— 

, 

, — * 

Total 

7-1 

6*4 


Germany 




Imports 

6-3 

4*9 

2*0 

Exports 

13 

2'2 

0-9 


. — 

-* 

— ^ — 

Total 

7*6 

7*1 

2*9 

Creai Britain i 




* Imports 

4 ^! 

4*0 

1*7 

Exports 

2-2 

2-8 

l.£ 


— 

— 

_ 

Total 

63 

6‘8 

2*8 


Source : Jones, F, C., Shaitghai and TUntsin, pp. 83, 96 (London, 1940). 

The tonnage of foreign shipping using the port fell from 15-6 
million tons in 1936 to ii‘3 million tons in 1937 and to io-2 million 
tons in 1938. 

From 1939 to the outbreak of the Pacific war in 1941 the position 
showed a remarkable improvement with the spread of hostilities 
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to Other are as j and Shanghai regained its former very large share in 
China s foreign trade as the following table of comparative per¬ 
centages shows: 


Shanghai *, 
Tientsin 
Tsingtao ,. 
Canton 
Swatow 
Hankow 
Kowloon ,. 
Chinwangtao 
Luichow .. 
Southern Frontier 
Ports ^ ,, 


1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

i 94 r 

0 an .-Sept.) 

51-0 

30*1 

49*9 

53-0 

51*8 

it*9 

24-7 

18*6 

2U*2 

i8*o 

60 

4-7 

7*5 

80 

6*7 

61 

99 

0-4 

0*7 

1-9 


4’5 

2*9 

0-0 

■. 


0-2 

0^0 

» a 


5-5 

10^5 

0'6 

3*0 

2*4 1 

0-8 

3*2 

4*6 

3-0 

2-8 

0-2 

0-6 

1*4 

3*8 

i 8'i 


3*6 

6-6 

2-8 

6*0 


The apparent increase in the value of the foreign trade of Shanghai 
($2,246-1 million, January-September 1941) was largely due to fall 
in the value^ of the Chinese dollar, but trade with Japan naturally 
grew, while imports from other Asiatic and Pacific countries showed 
large increases. 


Contmunkations 

The creeks and canals In the Yangtze delta around Shanghai are 
estimated to be 25,000 miles in length, and accordingly inland water¬ 
ways have played in the past a much more important part in feeding 
Shanghai than either roads or railways, but improvements in road 
and railway transport, which may be expected in the future, are 
likely to deal a heavy blow to water traffic. As a result of continued 
neglect the great majority of these creeks and canals are navigable 
only to small vessels of 4 to 5 ft. draught or even less in the dry 
season. There are regular launch and passenger-boat services to 
Changshu, Plnghu, Hangchow, Soochow, Huchow, Tsingpu, Sin- 
Chang, ^d Changyen, mainly by Soochow creek and the Whangpoo 
river; m the harbour area there are numerous public and private 
ferry services plying to all parts of the Whangpoo. 

The first railway line in the Shanghai area was a light railway 
from Shanghai to Woosung, which was opened in 1876, but closed 
down at the end of the same year, and dismantled in 1877. The line 
was rebuilt m 1898 and now forms part of the single-track standard- 

Lungchow, Mengtaz, Szemao, and Tengyueh, 
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gauge Shaj^ghai-Nanking railway, wliich waa o[K!ned to traffic in 
190S. Ill normal dmca a through-express to Peiping in operation 
daily. The Shanghai terminus b the Shanghai North railway 
station in Chapei, which was oomplctely destroyed in 1937+ The 
line to Woosung haa been extended by the Japanese some distance 
north, and a gasoline rail-car ser\ ice has been reported to operate 
along it. 

From Shanghai South railway station in Nantao, runs die Shanghai- 
Hangchow'-Ningpo single-track standard-gauge hnej which Jinks up 
with the Chekiang-Kiaiigsi line at Hangchow^ and thus gives rail 
connexion with Hankow and Canton by a circuitous route, A loop 
line encircling Shanghai on the western side links the two railw'ay 
systems. Inhere arc narrow-gauge light railways running from two 
points on the right bank of the TpVhangpoo eastwards to Chuansha 
and Chowpu. 

There b an extensive road netw^ork of macadamized roads in the 
Intcroatiunal Settlement, the French Concession, and the External 
Roads Areas. The roads in Pooiung and those leading to the new 
civic centre ai Kiangwan are also macadamized, but tlic majority 
of the Chinese urban roads are of the earili type. The two most 
important roads from the city arc those to Nanking via Wusih and to 
Hangchow' via Chapu ; much of these reads was unsurTaced and in 
pmr condition, especially after rain. Earth roads run to Woosung, 
Liuho, Soochow, Taingpu, Kashing via Singkkng, Nanhui, and 
Kaochian. 

Up tn 1937 there were four air servieea operating from the civil 
airfield and seaplane statiun at Lnnghwa, to the ^uch-west of the 
city, U’he C.N.A.C. services, three in number, were to Ch^gtu, 
to Peiping, and to Canton, while the only E.A.C. sej::vice was to 
Lanchow* 

The Ministry^ of Communications operated In 1937 two large W/T 
stations at Shanghai for intematiunal radio-telegraphy, tine wag. 
situated at Chenju, with 14 call sign$, which communicate with San 
Francisco^ London^ Paris, Moscow, Berlin, Geneva, Rome, and 
other European stations ; the other at Fengtinchiao, with 6 call 
signs, communicating with llong Kong„ Tokyo, Saigon, Manila, and 
Stations in Agb. There were a aerieg of gmaJI stations (17 call signs 
in 1935) for communication w ith other stations in China, w hile many 
of the foreign authnrities maintain stations for their own use. In 
1935 there w'cre 41 broadcasting stations operating in Shanghai^ 
nearly all Chinese-owned- They operated on varioua frequencies 
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from 560 to 1,480 k/c, and the largest had a power of only one kw. 
The Chinese-owned stations were controlled after 1937 by the 
Japanese authorities, who were reported to be constructing two new 
stations. 

Shanghai normally has telegraph communication with all China 
and long-distance telephone links with many cities. The following 
details illustrate the importance of Shanghai as a telegraph cable 
centre, connected to all parts of the world : 


Cable 

Nationality 

Ownership 

Shanghai-Taku (via Chefoo^ 

3 cables) 

Shanghai -Nagasak i 
Shanghai-Hong Kong (via 
Foochow) 

Shanghai-Hong Kong (via 
Amoy 

Shanghai-Manila 

Shanghai-N agasaki (2 cables) 

Chinese 

Japanese 

British 

Danish 

American 

Danish 

Ministrj'^ of Communications, 

Japanese Government. 

Eastern Extension, Australia and 
China Telegraph Co. 

Great Northern Telegraph Co, 

Commercial Pacific Cable Co. 
Great Northern Telegraph Co. 


The Shanghai Telephone Co., which had 85,681 telephones in 
1940, serves the needs of the International Settlement and the French 
Concession. Telephones in the Chinese Municipality numbered 
nearly 6,000 in 1936, and were controlled by the Ministry of Com¬ 
munications. 

Chinkiang 

Lat 12' N., long. 119® 27' E. Population ^16,803 

Chinese Admiralty chart 147 Fig. 58. Plates 81, 131 

Chinkiang, the provincial capital of Kiangsu, is situated on the 
right bank of the Yangtze, i56,>miles up river from Woosung. As a 
commercial centre it derives its importance from its position at the 
junction of the Yangtze and the Grand Canal, and at the head of the 
Yangtze delta, but has suffered considerably from the competition 
of Shanghai, the modem reorientation of trade routes, arid the silting 
up of its harbour. 

Approach and Access 

Chinkiang itself can be reached at high river by vessels of 30 ft. 
draught, and at low river by vessels of 20 ft. draught. The least 
depth in the river up to Chinkiang is usually found in Ta sha 
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north channel and in the Silver island channels just below the port. 
Normally, vessels which can reach Woosung can also safely use the 
main channel of the river which runs along the north bank of the 
river opposite Chinkiang. 

The average difference between high and low river at Chinkiang 
is 12 ft. The seasonal change of river level is thus more significant 
than the rise and fall of the tide, which is 3I ft. at springs and 2| ft, 
at neaps during winter, and not more than i| ft. during summer. The 
flow of the river downstream, which is accelerated by freshets, varies 
from 1 1-2 knots at low river, to 2-3 knots at high river; occasionally 
in winter there is slight flow upstream with the incoming tide. 

An important factor in the decline of Chinkiang as a port has been 
the prevalence of silting, accompanied by a decrease in the depth of 
water available for shipping. The main stream of the river runs 
along the left bank, which is steadily receding. Accordingly, on the 
right or Chinkiang bank there is considerable accretion ; the Cheng- 
jenchow spit is steadily advancing downstream from the west and is 
blocking the approaches, while other spits are forming off Kanlussu 
(Consular bluff) and Hsiang shan bluff. 

Detailed Descripiion 

The flat sandy bottom does not provide good holding ground, 
especially during autumn gales. This, combined with the unstable 
state of the river, renders it necessary to obtain the latest information 
before anchoring at the port. 

There are no mooring buoys and vessels berth at hulks, pontoons, 
or temporary piers, as is usual in the Yangtze river ports, where there 
are pronounced seasonal differences in level. Butterfield and Swire, 
Jardine, Matheson and Co,, and the San Peh S.N. Co. have hulks in 
the harbour; the China Merchants’ S,N. Co. and Nissio Risen 
Kaisha have hulks moored off the bund with wooden piers con¬ 
necting them to the shore. The Ho Shing Coal Co. have a small 
pontoon for coaling, while the A.P.C. and S.O.C.O.N.Y. have pon¬ 
toons near their properties for berthing oil tankers; the A,P.C. 
pontoon is 240 ft. long and has a depth of 39 ft. alongside at high 
river and of 25 ft. at low river. There are a number of smaller 
pontoons for berthing launches. 

Port Facilities 

There are ample stocks of coal for bunkering stored in open yards 
along the bund; bunkering is either from lighters or from the Ho 
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Slung Coal Co.’s pontoon. The A.P.C. had storage for 6^^ 
tons of kerosine, 1,050 tons Solar oil, and 500 tons Diesel oil in 7 
tanks; S.O.C.O.N.Y. haa stnrsge for 11,000 tons of kerosine and 
4 » 5 ®® tnna of Diesel oil, also in 7 tanks. Hotli conipanica have pipe 
lines laid to their pontoons and adeipiate supplies arc always available. 
Fresh provisions and general ships' stores can always be had, and 
small supplies of fresh water arc supplied by a local merchant. 
Most of the companies using the port have well-equipped godowns 
offering adequate storage facilities. 

There are no salvage facilities, iiut the A.P.C. and S.O.C.O.N.Y. 
have workshops at their installation capable of handling all branches 
of engine repairs. There are numbers of steam and motor bunches 
owned by various companies, and also coal lighters and tvater boats. 
The A-P.C. has a motor sampan, a motor houseboat, and five bulk 
lighten for kerosine or oil fuel, and S.O.C.O.N.Y, has a motor tug, 
Afet Kotfgj a motor santpan, and si>i hulk lighters. 

m Tmn 

Chinkiang is a walled city dating from the Yuan dynasty, built on 
the level ground between the Yangtze and the Grand Canal, and 
backed by low hills on the south-east and west. The old double 
walls, which were about 4 miles in circuit, have been largely de¬ 
molished, and the city is being gradually modernized by the con¬ 
struction of modem buildings, 

Chinkiang was opened to foreign trade in jRfii according to the 
provisions of the 'rreaty of Tientsin between Great Britain and 
China, .An area along the river bank to the north-w'est of the city 
was handed over as a Britisli Concession, but was retroceded to 
China in 1929, This former concession, which was lai^ely 
destroyed in the 1937 hostilities, and the aiihurbs which have 
grown up bctwicen it and the walkd city comprises the commercLal 
centre of Chinkiang. 

'The city i» efficiently lit by electric light supplied by the Ta Chko 
Electric Co., whose plant ia situated near the A.P.C. installation; 
S.O.C.O.N.Y. has its own plant. The waterworks, which Utilizes 
water pumped from the Yangtze, formerly supplied tlie British 
Concession only and Is inadetpiste for the needs of the whole city, 
'There is no modem sanitation system. Conditions of health are 
similar to thnae of other Yangtze ports; there are three hospitals, 
none of large size. 'Ihcre are local fire-brigades maintained by 
voluntary contributiuiia. There has been little industrial develop- 



Plnie Chinkiang hurbour 

^^The ‘CJSEi^rrL pan nf ihc hairbiQur mth Chefiijjeiiicbow spit in ih^: mlddllc bwclijfrxiiiind. 



Ptulc 82, Wytcrfrani, Munliin|i: 

A nv^T AEeamer m a poni^jon ar tlaiakwan. 






Plate S3. Changshan road and Chinhuai creek, Nanking 
The new Changshan road crossing Chinhuai creek, looking east^vards from Hsiakwan. 
The S, 0 .C, 0 ,N.Y. installation borders the creek on the extreme right. 


Plate 84. Waterfront, Wuhu 

Lighters discharging cargo and river steamers moored to pontoons. 
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merit ill Chinkidiig; the most important establiahmeiit^ arc riec 
mills^ brewentSp a flour mill, a matcli factory^ and a smaU foundry* 

Trade 

Tn 1936 a tutal uf 8,231,699 tons of shipping entered and cleared 
at Chinkiangp of which all but a small fractinn was in doiueslic traded 
the port ranked sixth in China for domestic shipping* The total 
value of the trade of Chinkiaiig in 1936 was $200 million, of which 
nearly Si3 million was domestic trade ; the trade was almost 

entirely exports* Chinkiang is so well served by other means of 
transport that ihc statistics issued give an incomplete pJcture of its 
trade ; as a port it has been losing ground for a number of years. 
Imports include mineral oils, sugar, cotton, and other manufactured 
gonds; exports, almost criiireJy coastw ise, include wheat, coalp bean 
oil and bean cake. Foreign trade iii mainly with Great Britain, Japan, 
U.S.A* and N*E.r, After the occupation of the port by the JapanEsu 
in Lite 1937 no further statistics of the trade of Cbinldang were 
issued. 

Communkaiions 

The main water mules from criiiikiang run along the Yangtze 
and the Grand Canal Along the Yangtze there are regidar steamer 
services to all the ports between Shanghai and Ilantow ■ launches 
run to Nanking, Kiangyin, and numerous points, both oti the Yangtze 
and the Grand Canal. The latter, which enters the Yangtze from 
the south near the former British Concession, provides a water¬ 
way 10 Tanyajig, Wutsun, Wusih, Soochow, and Hangchow for 
vessels of up to 4 fit* draught at low river and of up to 16 ft. draught 
at high river* The nonhem section of the Grand Canal leaves the 
Yangtze at Kwachow, 3 miles above Chink Jang, and runs thence to 
Yangchow'i Kaoyn, and Tsingkiangpu ; draught limits arc similar to 
chose of the southern section of the canal. There are innumerable 
creeks radiating in all directions from the Chinkiang area, but most 
are available only in summer to launches and junks of any size. 

The work of road construction in the ChinkJang distriirt has 
proceeded stt:^dily since 1928 when the provincial Capital was moved 
to the port* Motor roads already in use run to Nanking, Kuyung, 
Kiangyin vk Wutsun, Liyang vk Tanyang, and northwards across 
the Yangtze to Yangclioiv; motor-bus services run to Kuyung 
Kiangyin, and Yangchow. 

llie single-track standard-gauge Huning Railway from Shanghai 
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to Nanking runs through Chinldang. The main station is west of 
the city from which a short branch line runs to the bund of the 
former British Concession; the only tunnel on the Huning line is 
through Fort hill, west of the city. 

Chinkiang is connected to the general telegraph system. There is 
a local telephone service and long-distance connexion with Shanghai, 
Nanking, and Wuhu. In 1935 the provincial government operated 
a broadcasting station and a W/T station in the availed city. 


Nanking 


Lat. 32® 3' N,, long. iiS** 47' E. 
Maritime Customs chart 22 


Population (1937), 1,018,795 
Figs. 59, 63. Plates 82, 83 


Nanking, the seat of the National Government from 1927-37, is 
on the south bank of the Yangtze, 215 miles by water and 193 miles 
by rail from Shanghai. It is a river port, industrial and com¬ 
munications centre, and was a rapidly growing town until the begin¬ 
ning of the present war with Japan. 

Approach and Access 

Nanking can be reached at all times by vessels drawing 27 ft., 
though occasionally the depths in the Ta sha north and Silver island 
channels below Chinkiang may limit draughts to 24 ft. At high 
level vessels which reach Woosung can also proceed to Nanking, that 
is, with a draught of 32 ft, at M.H.W.S. and of 27 ft. at M.H.W.N. 
At Nanking the seasonal change in the river level, which is 18 ft., is 
of much more importance than the rise and fall of the tide, which 
ranges from one ft, at low level up to 2-3 i ft. at high level. The river 
current alw^ays runs dowmstream at rates of 2-4 knots at high level, 
and I J”2 knots at low^ level, when the effect of the tidal flood stream 
may sometimes be felt. 

Detailed Description 

The usual anchorage is near the right bank of the river, south of 
the western end of the Chilichow, the island formed by Tsaohsieh- 
chia (Nanking cut-off) in 7-n fm. mud, where the stream does not 
run strongly. 

There are other anchorages for craft of various sizes off the left 
bank abreast of and above Pukow, and off the right bank at the north 
end of Meitzuchow, at the mouth of Chinhuai creek, abreast of the 
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hulk above the Customs house, and in the mouth of Tsaohsiehchia 
along which much junk traffic passes. 

Anchorage is prohibited in an area in the centre of the harbour, 
where telegraph and power cables cross the river. 

The Yangtze is from 900 to 1,300 yds. wide at Nanking, and 
deep also, especially oflF the right bank, where 25 fm. may be found 
at high water. The depths of water and hea\y traffic militate against 
the provision of mooring buoys, but both at Pukow^ on the north 
bank and Hsiakwan on the south bank of the river, there are many 
pontoons and hulks for berthing; details are as follows : 


HuJk or pontoon 

Frontage 

Depth 
alongside at 
L.W.O.S.T, 

Storage 
capacity 
of hulk 
and/or 
godown 

Used by 

HsiaktKstm 

ft. 

ft. 

tons 


Thhth hulk 

200 

94 

800 

N.K.K. 

Shah hulk 

220 

72 

2,^49 

Butterfield and Swire 

Leesheng hulk 

160 

77 

300 

San Peh S.N. Co, 

Yungching hulk 

240 

78 

1*677 

China Merchants’ 
S.N. Co. 

Chihwo pontoon 

273 

60 

4*920 

Jardine, Matheson 
and Co. 

Dah Doong pontoon 

, 40 

30 

** 

Dab Doong Flour 
Mill. 

K,M.A. pontoon 

200 

30 


Sun Tai Heng Coal 
Co, 

N.S.R. pontoon 

225 

32 


Nanking-Shanghai 

Railway. 

Chung Hfiing pontoon 

Ministry of "War 

”5 

25 

" ' 

Chung Hsing Coal 
Co. 

pontoon 

50 

23 

. , 

Ministry of War, 

International Export 

USO 

23 


International Export 

Co/s pontoons 

/ 170 • 

23 

.. 1 

Co. 

Fukmo (all owned by the Tientsin-Pukow Railway) 


No. I pontoon 

300 

25 

2,465 

Ferry launches. 

No. 2 pontoon 

160 

33 

S,o7S 

Ferry launches. 

No. 3 pontoon 

200 

29 

2.»7S 

Various steamers. 

No, 4 pontoon 

200 

30 

a,900 

Chung Hsing Coal 
Co. 

No. 5 wharf 

300 

25 

2,900 

Various steamera. 

No. 6 pontoon 

160 

30 

3,635 

Various steamers. 

No. 7 pontoon 

Removed (1937) 

S,8oo 

,, 

No. 8 pontoon 

200 

22 

3,900 

Various steamers. 

No. 9 pontoon 

300 

16 

2,900 

Hw ah Tung Coal Co. 

No. 10 pontoon 

250 

22 

2*900 

Chung Hsing Coal 
Co. 
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Port Facilities 

No, 5 wharf is equipped with a hand-operated crane to lift loads 
of up to 15 tons. There are adequate storage facilities in godowns 
and open areas along the river banks. 

Bunkering of native coal, mainly from the mines at Tsaochwang 
in southern Shantung, may be eflFected in unlimited quantities from 
the Pukow pontoons of the coal companies, which have large coal 
yards there. Fuel oil for bunkering in limited quantities is provided 
by the oil companies. The A,P,C, has two tanks at PukoWj and one 
at Hsiakwan with a total capacity of 750 tons kerosine, and a tank 
containing 140 tons Solar oil for the city motor buses, S* 0 ,C, 0 ,N,Y, 
has a tank of 5,000 tons' capacity at Pukow, and another of 100 tons’ 
at Hsiakwan, Water for drinking and boiler use is available from the 
city waterworks and delivered in junks ; fresh provisions and stores 
may be had in limited quantities. There are no specific facilities for 
repairs or salvages, but engineering firms in the city are capable of 
executing engine repairs. There are no proper tugs, but some of the 
launches used by the shipping companies for towing lighters, are 
available for towage on application. 

The Town 

The walls of Nanking are some 22 miles in circumference, enclos¬ 
ing an area of i5’8 square miles, which extends south-east from the 
Yangtze, Between the extreme north-wTst of the town and the 
Yangtze the suburb and port of Hsiakwan has developed. The city 
walls of grey stone are 30-70 ft, high and pierced by eighteen gates. 
On the north-west side a lake, Hsuanwo hu, covers 2 square miles, and 
the city is almost completely surrounded by moat-like canals, partly 
formed by the Chinhuai creek, which flows into the Yangtze at 
Hsiakwan, These creeks are connected with various running 

through the city, which also has numerous small lakes within its 
boundaries. The city is partly surrounded by marshlands, especially 
on the south-west, but there are low hiHs on the south bank of the 
Yangtze, and to the east the Tzuchin shan (Purple mountain) runs 
in an easterly direction for about 3 miles. It is chiefly famous 
for the tomb of the emperor Hung Wu and for the Sun Yat-sen 
mausoleum, erected in 1929- A memorial park was added in 1931, 
when sports grounds, a stadium, and a swimming pool were built. 

Very Imie of Nanking is visible from the Yangtze, for almost all 
™ southern part of the area enclosed by the 

walls. The northern more hilly area is mainly cultivated land inter- 
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spersed with temples and graves, and the grass-grown ruins of old 
palaces, with scattered houses inhabited by wealthy Chinese or 
foreigners. The spacious plan of the northern part contrasts with 
the highly congested city farther south. The settlement outside the 
walls is comparatively slight, and except in the port of Hsiakwan it 
is mainly around the chief gates of the city. 

No reliable information is available before 1928, but there are 
legends of prosperous days when the city had three million inhabi¬ 
tants. But after the Taiping rebellion the city was thinly populated, 
though its naturally favourable commercial position assured its 
growth even in a country slightly influenced by industrialization^ 
In 1928 there were 497,527 people, and the city grew continuously 
tG 1935* tvhen there were 951,645. In that year some outlying areas 
were incorporated into the municipality. In 1936 the population was 
estimated to be 1,019,148. 

The city owes much of its modem development to the centraliza¬ 
tion of government after 1927. New roads were laid out, large 
modem buildings were erected to house the various ministries, the 
law courts, and service departments, together with naval and military 
colleges and arsenals. The municipal area after its extension in 
1935 comprised an area of 184*5 square miles. 

Since it became the national capital in 1927, Nanking has been 
one of the seven special municipalities of China, under the direction 
of the Executive Yuan. The municipality is administered by a 
mayor, who appoints bureaux to deJ with police, fire-brigade, 
public health, education, and other affairs of the city. 

Nanking is of considerable importance also as a cultural centre. 
The National Central University, the University of Nanking, and 
Ginling College had their headquarters there before the Japanese 
occupation; there were several technical colleges and over three 
hundred secondary and elementary schools. 

The Metropolitan Electricity Plant, which is under the control of 
the National Reconstruction Commission, has its power stations on 
the bund at Hsiakw^an, and in the city ; it supplies the municipality 
with electric light at 220 volts, and also with heat and power. The 
original capacity of the plants was 3,000 kw., but an additional 
generating plant of 10,000 kWh. enabled the undertaking to extend 
its service area. Several of the industrial concerns have their own 
power plants, notably that of the Tientsin-Pukow railway at Pukow. 

The city is ser\^ed by a new waterworks completed since 1932, 
but there is no modem sanitation system; much has been done 
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since 19Z7 to dean up rmth and by the provision of drdns 

and sewers. There are three large hospitals (two under the municipal 
authorities) and thirteen smaller private hospitals. 

History 

Nanking^ then called Chknyeh^ became capital of the state of 
Wu in the period of the " Three Kingdoms " about a.d. 220, though 
a walled city had existed from the fifth or sixth century B.c, It was 
also a capital city under various names from a,d. 317-5S2, during the 
confused period of Chinese history when invading hordes held much 
of northern China and the main cultural life was in the centre and 
south. The ancient city covered an area in the south-centnil part ol 
the present city. Hung Wli, the first Ming emperor, laid out Nanking 
as the largest walled city in China^ but it remained the capital only 
from 1368—1403, when the emperor^ Yung Lo^ moved the seat of 
government to Peking and gave the city the honorary title of Nanking 
or ' Southern Capital," Nanking, then known as Kiangnan, was 
the seat of the viceroy of the three provinces^ Kiangsu, Anhw ei, and 
Ktangsi, in the latter part of the Mancha dynasty, but waa captured 
by the Taiping rebels in 1853 and remained their headquarters until 
1864, when the Imperial armies recaptured it after a prolonged aiegc. 
No city Suffered more during the rcbelliuii^ as its population tvas 
gready reduced^ its trade destroyed, and many of its beautiful, 
historic buildings and part of its walls reduced to ruins, Nanking 
became a treaty port in 1S5S, when it was named in the Treaty of 
Tientsin between China and France. But owing to the devaista- 
tinns nf the Taiping rebellion and the slow recovery of the city the 
privileges granted in 1S58 were not taken up until 1899. The foreign 
settlement marked out on the right bank of the Yangtze w as an idea! 
site commercially, but so unhealthy that it has never been occupied. 
Daring the Kevolutiun of 1911-12 Nanking was the seat of bitter 
fighting and further destruction. The revolutionaries here estab¬ 
lished the provisional govenimcnt of the republic* with Sun Y*at-scn 
as president, but in X912 the capital w-as moved to Peking, and in the 
following year Nanking was the centre of a milicaiy revolt, and again 
suffered the rairages of Civil w-ar. After the great devastation suffered 
since the Taiping rebdhon the recoveiy^ of Nanking was slow, until 
it once more het^mc the natjonal capital after the victory of the 
Kuomintang in rg^y. In 1937 a move to Hankow and subsequently 
in 1938 to Chungking was made under military necessity. The 
Japanese occupied Nanking on 13 December 1937 after a bombard- 
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ment wiucli did extensive dsimage; ihh Japanese auoecss was 
accompanied by a sacking of unparalleled brutality. Since March 
1940 Nanking has been the capital of the Japanese-controlled puppet 
goveriiinciitj of which Wang Ching-wei was the head until his death 
in late 1944. 

Induilrki 

Nanking's historic manufjictures are fine silk piece-goodsp pongees, 
satins, velvets, and brocades, but the industry haa declined con¬ 
siderably owing to the competition cif Western goods+ .Another 
ancient industry is the making of bricks from alluvium on the banks 
of the Yangtze. The rapid growtli of the city before 1937 was 
accompanied by the building of new large factories for making 
chemicals, alcohol, and cement. Other industrid estabiishnients 
indude printing works^ flour mills, small foundries and engineering 
w'orks, government aisenaJs. There are a number of incubation 
houses and egg-factories, of which the brgest Is at Hsiakwan, where 
the International Export Co. has a large rtTrigerating plant. Tlic 
industrial imporlancc of Nanking has, on the whole^ noS kept pace 
with its development as an administrative and trading centn: (Pbtea 
S 3 . 55 }- 

Trade 

I'he modern ccmmcrdal development of Nanking has resulted 
largely from its political status, but it h a city of such economic 
resilience that it has maintained itself through eouriUcsa vicissitudes, 
^rhe city gather^ up the surplus agricultural produce of a vast hinter¬ 
land j and transports its exports and receives its imports through 
HsJakwan and Pukow. Nanking itself ia not a port hut it will be 
interealing to ace whether the city gradually expands to the Yangtze 
as its commerce becomes more oceanic. 

In 193^. ^ total of 10,£189,436 tuim uf ahipping entered and cleared 
at Nanking, nf which about 95 per cent* was in domestic trade. The 
total value of the trade of the port was S+i Z mdliDn, slightly more 
than half being domestic trade. Imports from abroad, which consti¬ 
tuted the bulk uf the foreign trade, were mainly railway equipment 
and materials, gasoline, kerosine, and lubricating oils, machincIy^ 
SUJpir, and limber, some of which is floated down the A''a:r!gtze, the 
bulk coming from the U.B*S*R. and North America. Normally, 
agricultural products figure prominently in the export trade* 
l‘hese include eggs, egg products, poultry, tea, rice, wheat, beans, 
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cotton, and ground-nuts* Flocks of ducks kept by the farmers along 
the banks of the canals are preserved in salt and exported. Most 
of this trade is with other parts of China, but in 1936 there was a 
revival of egg shipments to England. In 1936 coal was the leading 
export, both coastwise and abroad to Japan for the manufacture of 
iron and steel. Much of Nanking's trade fluctuates according to 
the purchasing power of the rural population, which is conditioned 
by the harv^ests; the building boom and railway construction of 
recent years stimulated imports. In 1936 goods from abroad were 
mamly from France, Germany, and U.S.A., w'hile exports went 
almost entirely to Japan, Great Britain, and Hong Kong. 1936 was 
a favourable year for trade, in spite of increased smuggling into North 
China and keen competition from railway and Grand Canal traffic. 
The outbreak of hostilities in 1937 cut Nanking’s trade by about 
half, and after the Japanese occupation no further trade returns 
were available, 

Communka tiom 

The river is the main avenue of commerce, and Nanking is served 
by its port-suburb, Hsiakwan, and also by Pukow on the north side 
of the river. Goods are carried to the Yangtze along a widespread 
network of canals. There are regular launch services to Wuhu, 
Chinkiang, Yangchow, Liu ho, Kulikien, and Chengkiachiao by 
the Yangtze and various creeks. 

The ports give useful connexions with railways from Tientsin to 
Pukow% and from Hsiakwan to Shanghai, and the two lines are con¬ 
nected by a train-ferio^. The Kiangnan Railway runs from Nanking 
to Wuhu, and the main station is outside the Chungwa men, or 
South gate, of the city, A loop line several miles east of Nanking 
connects this line to the Nanking—Shanghai railway, and there are 
through-carriages from Shanghai to Wuhu. The Nanking City 
railway runs from Hsiakwan for 8 miles to a point near the centre 
of the city. All the lines are of standard-gauge, and their unification 
into one single system, with a central station in Nanking, would add 
greatly to their usefulness. 

There are plans for an elaborate network of macadamized roads 
in the city, but very little has been achieved, though an excellent 
road, the Changshan, runs from Hsiakwan to the Changshan men, 
Ft'om this gate there are roads to Chinkiang via Kuyung, 
Shanghai via Wusih, and Hangchow via Ihing and Changhing, and 
trom the South gate roads lead to Wuhu via Tangtau and 



Fig* 63* Nanking 


/ Miie 


Based on i : 35,000 G.S.G.S., Series 3S31, Nanking (1937). 

The contours shown are 30 m., 50 m*, 100 m*^ and thence by too m* 

B, Central Broadcasting Station; H, Hospital; P, Power Station i S, Railway 
Station. 
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bcyood into AnliweiT where llicrt are connes^ionn unth the Chekiang 
road system. AH the above roads are said to be capable of taking 
motor traffic, and motor-bus sei:\'kes operate in the municipality 
and to Hiingehoiv, Wuhii^ Chinkiang, and other towns In the lower 
Yangtze areap 

Up to die begiEining of liusliJitica three air services had a regular 
stop at Nanking ; these were the Shanghai-Ch^ngtii and 

Shanghai Peiping serviceSp and the E.A.C. Shanghai-Lanchow 
servicesj which gave a connexion for Peiping from Chengchow, 
The commercial airfield ia situated in the eastern part of the city 
near the Tsihwa men. Seaplanes can iilso Jand in the river. 

Nanking is linked up by lund lines with the general telegraph 
ay stem, and has long-distance telephone connexion wldi Slmighai, 
Hankow'j Tientsinand many intermcdiaLe pointfl^ There is an 
automatic telcplionc sys^tcni of over 1^000 telephones. In 1935 the 
Ministry of Communications operated four commercial W/Tatatidns, 
which maintained direct connexion with Shanghait Canton, Foo- 
choWj Peiping, TKingtad, and other centres In the Yangtze valley. 
Before 1937 the Central Broadcasting station operated in Nanking 
on a AvavelengLh of 440 metres with a power of 75 kw+ 


Wuiru 

Lat. 3 .Q* Kr, long. 118“ 22' E. Pupuladon (19J4) 32^^803 
Admiralty chart 3181 Fig. 64. Flkilu 3 + 

Wuhu is situated on the right bank of the Yangtzep at the mouth 
of the Taoyuan ho, 52 miles upstream from Natiking. Wiihu* wbich 
IS 250 miles from the Woosung, is the chief collecting and distributing 
centre of jWnvei provincep and has long been famous for the expnrt 
of Wee. 

Approach afid Access 

Generally vessels which can reach Nanking can also reach Wuhu, 
that isp those tvith a draught of 27 ft. in the low-water season and a 
draught of 3^ ft. in the high-water season {Fig. 91), The least water 
from Nanking to W’^uhu 15 generally found in the \¥ade island 
channels^ Tides arc of little significance at Wuhu and are often 
masked by the rise or fall of the river; the spring rise IS l| ft. and 
the neap rise i ft. at lotv river, and even less at high river. The 
average difference between high and low river ia 33 ft,; excessive 
floods occur from time to time and inundate much of the area around 
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Wuhu. The current down river rum at 2 knots in the Jow^water 
season and at 5 knots in the high-water aeasnn- 

Detaifed Detcripiton 

At Wuhu the best anchorage fur liuean and coastal vessels is in 
midatream outside the line of hulks and pontoons ; depths are from 
5 to 14 fm. in good holding ground. A largt: shual ufF the mouth 
of tlte 'laoyuajt ho should he avoided and vessels must keep over 
on the left hank of the river. Large timber rafts proceeding down 
river may foul moored craft in passing. 

There are no mooring buoys at Wuhu, and regular river steamers 
berth alongside hulks and pontoons, details of tvhich ate as followH, 
from the lower end of the port proceeding upstream : 


KuUc ur puntwn 

Owner 

FrDntiif;[« 

. Sml pontexan Na. 3 .. 

A.P.C. 

1 

I 

5 e «1 ponDMn No. 33 

S,O.C.O.N.Y. 

S 3 + 

litcscl pontoon .. 

' Kinkii Yiuen Knbhj 

Z50 

Wooden pontiKiii 

Kinkiti Yu»en Kiisha 

75 

Wooden pontoon 

Kinkii Ymtn Rdsha 

75 


! Buttcr^cld llKl Swira 

l£<j , 

Pgktn hulk +. .. i 

Buttcrlidd and Swire 

3 q] 1 

iltlin^in hulk .. .. 

China Merdiimts' S.N. Co. 


hulk 

Hnnng On Co. 

iRo 

NiftgQrr pontoon 

Hnnng On S.N. Co. 

lfi 7 l 


Inside the uppermost hulks there are several smaller pontooiu 
for the use of steam launches; the two belcmging to the lloong On 
9 .N- Co. are not connected to the shore. 


Port Fadh'ties 

Stocks of about 500 tons of coal are maintained by local merchants, 
but supplies are easily available by railway from the mines at Pengpu 
in northem Anhwei. The A.P.C. at its installation a miles below the 
Customs house has three tanks, two of 595 tons’ capacity kerosine 
each and one of 340 tons’ capacity Solar oil. Pipe lines of 4-in. dia¬ 
meter fur keroaine and of 3 in. diameter for Solar oil run to the 
company-s pontoon. S.D.C.O.N.Y., half a mile farther up river, 
in addition to a can-making factory, has five tanks, tiyo of 6,300 
tons capacity kerosme each, one of 370 tuna’ capacity kerosine, one 
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of 150 tons' capacity kerosine, and one of 400 tons’ capacity Diesel 
oil; two 4-in* pipe lines run to the company’s pontoon. Both com¬ 
panies keep stocks of about 350 tons fuel oil, with supplies of gasoline, 
lubricating and other oils in drums and tins. The companies 
operating these hulks and pontoons have ample storage space on the 
bund nearby. 

Water is supplied by a local company from junks, but is not of 
good quality; provisions can be obtained in adequate quantities. 
There are no repair or salvage facilities, and no lifting appliances 
or tugs, but launches are available for towing ; there is an adequate 
number of lighters. 

The Town 

Wuhu, formerly known as Kientse, is a walled city which grew 
up around the north of the Taoyuan ho, but at some distance from 
the Yangtze. The old city has narrow streets and poor buildings; 
the wall has been demolished and replaced by a macadamized road. 
The area between the city wall and the Yangtze has gradually been 
built over wuth modem buildings, which also extend south of the 
Taoyuan ho. 

Wuhu was opened to foreign trade in 1877 Hccording to the 
provisions of the Chefoo Agreement between Great Britain and 
China. A tract of land along the bank of the Yangtze, north-west of 
the city, was set aside as a foreign settlement, but was retroceded in 
1906. It was well laid out with modem roads and buildings and 
a bunded foreshore and now forms the commercial centre. 

At Wuhu there are no waterworks and no modem system of sani¬ 
tation, and the district is unhealthy for Europeans in the humid 
summer ; there is one large and one small hospital. 

There are two fire-brigades and the city and suburbs are lit by 
electricity supplied by the Ming Yuan Electric Company's plant. 
Other industrial establishments include the Yu Chung cotton mills, 
rice milk, and a small oil mill, but there has been little development 
of this kind in the city. 

Trade 

In 1936 a total of 10,177,139 tons of shipping entered and cleared 
at Wuhu, of which about 95 per cent, was in domestic trade; Wuhu 
ranked third to Shanghai and Nanking in the domestic trade of 
China Proper. The total value of the trade of the port in 1936 
was S43-9 rmllion, of which about 85 per cent, was domestic trade; 
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a. part of the domestic exports was actually destined for abroad via 
Shanghai. The chief items in the export trade were rice and other 
cereals, beans, tea, rape seed, iron ore to Japan, and coal to Shanghai 
for transhipment. Imports include mineral oils, sugar, cotton goods, 
and sundry manufactured articles. The bulk of the foreign trade of 
Wuhu is with Japan. 

Wuhu w^as occupied by the Japanese in early 1938, from which 
date no further ofEcial details as to its trade are available; a large 
increase in the export of iron ore to the Yawata ironworks in Kyushu 
is reported. 

Communications 

The main water routes from Wuhu run along the Yangtze and the 
network of creeks and canals in the plain. Regular launch services 
operate to Nanking, Anking (Hwaining), Ningkwo, and other 
centres in Anhwei and Kiangsu provinces. 

There has been much highway construction of recent years in 
Anhwei and roads in fair condition run to Nanking, to Hweichow via 
Suancheng, to Nanling, and to Wuwei across the Yangtze; motor- 
bus services operate along these roads. 

There are three single-track standard-gauge railway lines serving 
the Wuhu area. From Wuhu itself lines running along the Yangtze 
to Nanking and south to Sunkiapu and Tawangtsung together com¬ 
prise what is termed the Kiangnan railway* From Yukikow, about 
7 miles downstream on the left bank of the Yangtze, another line 
nms north to the Hw^ainan coal mines near the Hwai ho, 

Wuhu is linked to the general telegraphic system and has long¬ 
distance telephone connexion to Nanking and other cities in Anhwei 
and the neighbouring provinces. There is a local telephone system, 
and in 1935 tw^o small broadcasting stations were operating. 


Kiukiang 

Lat. 29® 44' N,, long. 115® 59' E. PopuJation, c, 9o,ocx> 

Chinese Admiralty chart 169 Figs, 65, 67 

Kiukiang is situated on the south bank of the Yangtze, about 20 
jniles east of the outlet of Poyang hu. Kiukiang, which is 438 miles 
^om the entrance of the Whangpoo at Woosung and 135 miles below 
Hankow, serves as a collecting and distributing centre for the 

oy^g l^e-basin; it has lost much of its significance with the 
declme of the tea trade. 
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AppTO£i£:h ajid Access 

VL-sficla with a drauglil of 15 ft. can normally reach Kiutiang at 
low' river; at high river vessels which can reach Woosung^ that is^ 
with a draught of 32 ft, can usually ascend as far as Klnkiang. 
Fnnn Wuhu to Kiukiang thu lt:aat water is ui^ually found in the 
Christmas island channels* a short distance above Ankingp but the 
depths in other channels may decide the draught uf vesada proceeding 
to Kiukiang ; the channels □v'^ailable are generally marked by the 
Chinese Maritime Customs. 

The average difference between high and low water at KSukiang 
is 3&I ft., but heavy rains often cause exceptional high water and 
severe floods; freshets may cause sudden fluctuations when the 
river k rising in early summerp but the decrease ta winter level ia 
generally steady. The riac and fall of the tide is of no significance 
above Wuhiu The river runs seaward at rates of one lo t^vo knots 
in winter* and up to five knots in summer; atrong west winds 
incmaae its speed. Typhcions may occur in the summer months. 

DEimkd Dfso’iptim 

The river is deep at Kiukiang and th* holding ground poor; 
vessels moor in mid-stream wiihin the horbour Imiits, but during north¬ 
easterly winter gales, when there la a considerable se^p the most 
sheltered anehorage is under the shelter of Oliphant bland. Native 


1 Hulk or [l^tcicilL 


Lmifth of 
fTTmlujgo 

1 I>tpth 4L 

1 I„\V.O.S.T. 

Codoi^Ti 
' stunigc 1 

A-P,C. poiltMll 

I S.O.C,O.N.V, p<jn- 
iftrm. No. 21 

hulk 

' No. I 

*:ikngrittf liuik 

*.V|«£W Kiiik 
Kiangni^r hulk 
bulk 

VlfJtrikjli hulk 
■CAlHpiOH hulk 
*nawy hulk. 

■TVAair hulk 
•KutKglmng bulk 

_ 

Asiatic PetiDlounl 

StAudapd'Vuiiujn QH Co. 

NingshBo S-S- Co. 

KlDgsluoS.S. Ca. 

San Peh S.N. Co. 

Chiiisi ^iRtbanis' S.N Co. 
and SiriPs 

JiirtliTiiT, Mmhesen mnd Co. 
San Pfcb Co, 

Kksla Ktstn 

NluEn KEscu 

Shaohslnr S.S. Co. 

It. 

24» 1 
*45 -! 

Ifio 

334 

3cfo I 

250 
, ^75 

iSt 

S'* 

10+ 

ft. 

10 (high witor 

54rB5033} 1 

H 

31 a IhiKh-wilier 

a 

20 

20 

!?l> 

^■a 

ao 

30 1 

30 

20 

20 

Ski 
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a:,231 

1/37 
It ,359 

air453 
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ve$s«Is oft^n ^chcr off Lungkai ho, hm the anchorage here is subject 
lu 1 strung eddy^ 'Ilinbur rafts of largL- sizu may be: cncTnintered off 
Kiukiajig and may impede na\igation. 

There are no ’whan^es but there are a number of lluatmg hulkii 
conneeted to the forcahore by pontoons and gangways. From die 
lower end of the port proceeding up river tiie pontoons and hulks 
are as shown in table on p. 345^ 

Port Facib'ties 

The godowTia are on the shore near the hulks or pontoons, none of 
which are equipped with crane$ or lifting appliances. 

Stocks of about 500 tons of Kaiping coal are kept at the port; 
bimkering is from lighters. The Asiatic Petroleum Co. iind the 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. liave installations on the right bank of Uie 
river 3 miles below the former British Concession ; both companys 
have pontoons, equipped with pipe lines for fueling at w hich ocean¬ 
going vessels up to 400 ft. in length can berth. The A.P.C. has one 
tank uf capacity 500 tons fuel oil ( 6 -in. pipe linc}i one tank of capacity 
1,090 tons Diesel oil (6-in. pipe line) and four tanks of total capaeUy 
12,200 tons kerosine {3-in., 4-in., 6-Ui.p and 8-in. pipe lines). The 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. have one tank of capacity Ij5oq tons Diesel 
oil (two 6-in. pipe lines), and tw'o tanks of total capacity 10^000 tuns 
kerosine {twx> 6-in* pipe lines). The Texa$ Co. and a Cluiu^e firm 
maintain $tocks of kerosine in tins at gcdow^na situated just below 
the port. 

Limited stocks of general ships' ston:^ and pruviHicinj^ are avaihble 
while dean water can be obtained from Poy^ng hu^ i6 miles below 
Kiukiang. Salvage facilities are negligible; tlie A.P.C. and the 
Kiukiang—Nanchang railway has w^orkshnps^ which might be 
utilized for minor repains. There are no tugs at Kiukiang, but there 
are several motor bunches, and numerous iron lighters are at the 
scrvTce of vessels at the port. 

The Tmen 

Kiukiang was Huimunded by a wall of about 5 miles in extent, 
which has been demolished and repboed by a roadway. Immediately 
south of the city is Xantang hu, from which a channel runs north- 
ward outside the east of the city ta a small bke, Laowo tang, near 
the river. As in many Chines cities the area inside the walls was not 
extensively built upon { considerable suburbs have grown up on the 
west of the city near the former British Concession, and beyond 
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Limgkai ho^ ^ creek which runs into the Yangtze and linked by a 
narrow channel with Kantang hii- 

The City is lit by electricity at zzo volts, supplied by the Ying Lu 
Electric Company's planL 'lliert: are few industrial euncems^ but a 
entton mill and a match factory each employ over i^ooo hands. The 
Kiukiang fire-brigade has five separate sections, wluJe Hutterheld 
and Kwire have their nwn fire-engine* Kiukiang has a modem 
drainage system but no waterworb, water being av-aikble from 
wells and from the Yangtze \ there are five hospitals in the city. 
The heat of Bummer is very trying for foreign residerits^ who usually 
repair in the hot season to Xuling, wliich is situated in the Lti shan, 
9 miles to the tHuilh, at an eTe^^ation of about 3^500 ft. Ruling has 
numerous modem bungalows and is visited by the foreign residents 
of Shanghai and Hankow, as well as of Kiukiang. 

Hisiory 

Kiukiang, which dates fruin the I'^ang |)criodi waa opened to 
foreign trade in sSfir according to the provisions of the Treaty of 
Tientsin bet^veen Britain and China. The ciiy^ tvas occupied hy the 
'faiping rebels in 1853 and was largely destroyed, but grew' rapidly 
with the establishment of the British Concession, which occupied 
the space to the west of the w alJed city, between it and the Lungkai ho. 
*rhe concessiuii is well Liifi nut with modem buildings and a bund 
along the river front ; it is the centre of the commercial and business 
life of the city and the residence of the small foreign enmniunity* 
In 1927 it was handed bach to China along tvith the British Con¬ 
cession at Hankow, in accordance with the provisions of the Chen- 
O'Mnlley Agreement. 

7md£ 

In 1936, 9,567,870 gtuMS tnna fsf shipping entered and cleared at 
Riiihiang, almost all being in domestic trade, m wliich the port 
ranked fourth in China Proper. The total value of the trade of the 
port ’ivsH S6j^q million^ of which over 90 per ceni. was domestic trade. 
The more important e^iports include rice, branK, tea, paper, and 
pottery {mainly from the famous pottery' centre of Kingtechen); 
Riukiang was originally an important centre of tea export, and until 
the opening of the Chekiang—Kiangsi railway handled large amounts 
of w'olftain. M inend nils^ cotton yam^ sugar^ and manufaetured 
goods form the bulk of the imports. "Phe foreign trade of Kitikiang 
is mainly with Japan, Crcat Britain, and Hong Kotlg. The trade 
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cif Kiuki;ing impro%'ed sUglitly in 1937^ but since the occupation of 
the port in 1938 by ilic Japanese no funher data are available, 

CommunUiiliam 

Kiukiang k an important centre of water communicatiuns. Aa 
well as regular steam-launch services lo Hankow and to minor ports 
along the Yangtze from Tatung up to Wusuehp there are important 
routes loading to Kanchang and other inland ttn^-ns nf Kiangsi via 
Poyang hu and the rivers flu wing into it. 

From Kiukiang motor rnadR in fair condition run south to Lien- 
hwatung at the foot of the Lu shan and to Naucliang via Singtzu, 
linking up with the main highway system nf the province^ west to 
Ilykow at the entrance to Poyang hu, and east to Ju it hang and 
Wuning. 

A standard-gauge single-track railway line runs south to tvanchang^ 
a distance of 87 miles. A new bridge across the Kan kiaug at Nan- 
chang w:iA built in 1937 hnk up with the line from Hangchow via 
Nanchang to Chuchow' on the Canton-Hankow railway. 

I'he aeroplanes of the China Nattonal .Aviation Corporation's 
Slianghai-Chengtu serv ice called at Kiukiang regularly. Landplane^? 
used the airfield near the Cotton niUk above the citii', and sea planes 
alighted in the river where the C.N.A.C. maintained a floating 
pontoon ; in rough weather the Kangtan hu was used by aeapLines, 

Kiukiang is connected by telegraph land linos with Ruling, Shang- 
hsii, Canton, and Jlankow; a sTihmarine cable carrying the line to 
Hankow crosses the Yangtze- just below Kiukiang^ and another 
crosses it 10-3 miles below Aiiking. There is a local telephone 
Bervitx and long-dktanee telephone connexion w itli Kuliiig, Hankow, 
Nanking^ Nanchang^ and other inland centres of Kiangsi province. 

There used to be One military W/Y" station and three private 
stations owned by die C.N.A C.,' the China Merchants^ S.N* Co., 
and the Central Bank of China respectively. 


Hankow 


Lat. 30^ N., long. 114'' 17" E. 

Mariibiie CustomR chart 16 


Population (1936)^ Hankow, St 1,761 
(i9j7)i Wuchang, 427,130 
Figs. 56 7. Flatea 85-7 


HankoWp situated on the left bank of the Yangtze at its Junction 
with the I Ian kiang, is 584 miles up river from the Whangpno entrance. 
Hankow, Hanyang, on the south bank of the Han kiang, tmd Wu- 
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t:h:ing, nn the oppciKitc aide nf the Yangtze, comprise what is kno\m 
as the Wuhan group of cities, with a population approacliing i ,500,000. 
Its centra] position, with a vast hliitcrliind and well serted by road, 
rail, and water routes, mnks Hankow as the greatest port of the 
Yangtze, and among the great ports of China. 

Approach and Access 

The depths In various channels between Kiukiang and Hankow 
usually decide the draught limits for the port. Generally speaking, 
vesseb with draughts of up to 10 ft. at low level and up to 29 ft. 
at high level can reaeh Hankow, The Chinese Maritime Customs 
undertakes the marking of navigable channels, which are constantly 
changing, and the promulgaliun of ijiformation affecting navigation. 
The average difference b^ween high and low waiter at Hankow is 
41 ft., but 53-65 ft. recorded in the hoods of 1931, which did 
immense damage in the middle Yangtze and Han flood plains. 
Fluctuations in the level are small at low and high water, but w hen 
the river is rising or falling they may amount to 2 ft. in tw elve hours. 
At Hankow^ rhe stream generally nins at one knot at low river and 
from 4 to 5 knots at high Icv'el^ occasional ly increasing to S knots 
by freshets from the Han kiang. Stoima iif typhoonal origin rarely 
penetrate aa far as Hankow, The harbour is exposed to norlh-caat 
gales, which cause rough water and may haitipcr the workbg of 
cargo between vessels at anchor and lighters. 

Detailed Description 

The official anchorage at Hanko^v lies between the mouth of the 
Han kiang and a point below the JapancHc Concession, and extends 
to within 440 yds. of the right bank of the rivetj w hich is here nearly 
a mile wide. The anchorage is divided up into twelve sections, one 
of which is reserved for seaplanes^ and ships are assigned to their 
sections by the officere of the Commissioners of Customs. There 
are no mooring buoys, but there are over twenty hulks and p<intoon8 
connected to the shore, winch is bunded along the length of the 
harbour. These hulks and pontoons are owned by the various 
shipping companies, and can accommodate craft of any aixe or 
draught able to reach Hankow; there ia ample gndowTi accommo¬ 
dation for cargo within easy reach of the waterfront. The folleu ing 
berths, with depths of 27 ft. alongside, were recommended for ocean¬ 
going vesseb 1 
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Hulk or pontoon 

Owner 

Length of 
frontage 

Godow^n 
storage area 



ft. 

sq. ft. 

Laestrygon hulk 

Butterfield and Swire 

348 

34,800 

Ht^ee pontoon 

Intematsonal Export Co. 

200 

5 ,C 3 O 0 

H AX. hulks 

Hamburg-Amerika Line 

420 

50»544 

N.DX. hulks 

Norddeutscher Lloyd 

480 

24,000 


The following were available in 1936 for smaller ocean-going and 
river vessels: 


Hulk or pontoon 

Owner 

Length of 
frontage 

- 


ft. 

No, 1 pontoon .. 

China Merchants* S.N. Co, 

2 J 5 

No, 2 

it 

200 

No. 3 

ii 

300 

No, 4 „ 

it 

150 

Negus hulk 

Butterfield and Swire 

3ao 

Two pontoons ., 

M 

each 214 

Hetnkmis pontoon 

Jardine, Matheson and Co. 

300 

Hanchung „ 

!>■ 

240 

Wuhan „ *■ 


157 

Yuntai „ 


300 

No. 1 {Hoongon) pontoon 

San Peh S.N. Co. 

280 

No. 2 

ft 

150 


At Tanshuichi, 4^ miles below the Customs house on the left bank 
of the river, where the oil companies' depots are situated, there are 
the following pontoons: 


Owner 

Number 

Length 

Remarks 



ft. 


Asiatic Petroleum Co. 

2 

240 

6-in, and S-in. pipe tines. 

Fuchung Mining Corporation 

t 

240 

For coaling. 

Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. .. 

3 

150 

Pipe lines. 

Kwang Hwa Petroleum Co, 

I 



Texas Co. 

I 


Pipe line. 
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Port Facilities 

Large stocks of coal, about 100,000 tons in all, are maintained by 
Dodwell and Co*, Fuchung Mining Corporation, Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha, and by Chinese coal dealers ; bunkering is carried out from 
pontoons or hulks or from tugs and lighters by baskets when the 
river is low. Fuel and Diesel oil in unlimited quantities are available 
for the oil companies’ depots at Tanshuichi, The Asiatic Petroleum 
Co, have tankage for 12,000 tons Diesel oil, 4,000 tons Solar oil, 
4,000 tons gasoline, 26,000 tons kerosine, and maintain stocks of 70,000 
tons gasoline, and of lubricants in tins and drums. The Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co. has tankage for 20,000 tons Solar oil, 43,000 tons 
kerosine, and keeps stocks of 50,000 gallons gasoline and of lubricants 
in tins and drums. The Texas Co, has tankage for 2,000 tons Solar 
oil, 3,400 tons gasoline, and 30,000 tons kerosine, and has stocks 
of lubricants. The installation of the Kwang Hwa Petroleum Co*, a 
Russian concern, was under construction in 1937, Ships* stores 
and general provisions are adequately supplied by numerous local 
firms* Water for boilers and drinking is supplied by the local water¬ 
works from lighters. Minor repairs can be eifected, but there are 
no adequate salvage facilities. Butterfield and Swdre have a small 
dry dock, suitable for tipping vessels of up to 500 tons, 10 ft* draught 
and 33 ft. beam, and for examination of and repairs to rudders and 
propellers; there are numerous mud slipways for small craft. A 
large number of shallow draught tugs are available for towage on 
application to local shipping concerns. The Customs’ launch 
Hanting and many of the tugs are fitted with pumps and other 
appliances for fire-fighting. 

The Town 

HankoWy formerly a neglected fishing village, and regarded merely 
as a suburb of Hanyang, has since far outstripped the older city in 
importance, as it became the chief trade emporium of the Yangtze 
basin, apart from Shanghai. The area of the foreign concessions 
along the waterfront contains many modem buildings, chiefly com¬ 
mercial ; the native city, which has no wall, lies farther from the 
Yangtze on the landw^ard side of the Concessions area, was largely 
destroyed in 1911 and since been rebuilt, but not on the modernized 
Knes once planned. 

Hankow, created a special municipality in 1929, was administered 
from 1932 to 1938 by a council appointed by the mayor, who thus 
has control of the city subject to the provincial government, and 
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appoints bureaux in charge of the police force of 2,500, public worlss, 
public health, educatiojl, and other municipal matters. 

Wuchangs the capital of f[[jpeh province, 1$ 0 quadrangular tvallcd 
city, budL around a chain of low hills extending eastward from the 
Yangts^c* As an administrative centre it includes in its southern 
half many fine public buildings, mainly serving as government 
offices. Abnnt one-third only of the wall ia built upon, but an 
important industrial quarter grown up between the walls and 
the river on the west side of the city* 

Hanyang^ which ia a]Ko a walled city of some antiquity^ lies south 
of Tapich shan (Tortoise hUl). Overahadowed by Hankow and 
Wuchang, it Is best knowm for its iron and steel works and arsenal in 
its northern suburbA^ 

The Hankow Water and Electric Light Co. supplies water, pumped 
from the iha kiaii(j, lo all of Hankow, and eJectridty to the native 
city only ; ita works arc situated at Cliiuukow on the north bank of 
the Han kian^, about a mUe above its mouth. Wuchang has a small 
watenvorks system built in 1935 ] water is pumped from the YangUie, 
filtered, and stored in reservoirs before dbtribution. The Hankow 
Light and Power Co. eupplies the former British and Russian Conces¬ 
sions and the French Ckincession, while the Japanese and tlic former 
German Concessions have their own plants. At Hanyang there are 
three small electricity plants, while Wuchang is lighted" by the Cliing 
Cheng Electric Co., whieli is controlled by the municipal government. 

All three cities have adequate hospital facilities, and a quarantine 
hospital for the use of the port is situated on the bund at Hanyang ; 
the Concessions area alone has modern saniiation facilities, but the 
municipal authorities have done much to make Hankow cleaner. 

History 

^As early as the Chou dynasty in the first millenium b.c, the 
Wuhan region was a provincial capiuil, occupying the site of die 
capital of an aboriginal tribe. During the period of the * Three 
Kingdoms Wuchang was for a time the capital of the kingdom 
of Wu. Under the Yuan dynasty it was the scat of got'ernment 
of Flukwang, a province comprising the present Hupeh, Hunan, 
Kwangtung, and Kwangsi. Under the Ming cinpcrors, Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi were detached from Hukwang, but Wucliang still re¬ 
mained capital. By the nineteenth century Hankow had attained 
some importance as a trading and inland ^rrison centre, but its 
penod of prosperity did not commence until 1861, when it was 
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opened as a treaty port in accord:iTice with the provisiona of the 
Treaty^ of Tientsm between Great Britain and CJiina. 

Five concessions were set up in Hankow^ the firsts in i86r^ being 
the British CtinoessLon, which e?«tended along the river liarik for about 
half a mile and comprised an area of nearly tw'o square mileSi Next 
to the British Concession, and about half its si^ej was the Ru.^ian 
Concesaiun, first set apart in 1896. Then follows the French Con¬ 
cession of about 60 acreSp dating from 1S96; the German Concession, 
the largest of all^ with a river front of about three-quarters of a mile, 
dating from 1S95 ; and finally the Japanese Concession, acquired in 
1^398, and 31 acres in extent. Of these, the German and Russian 
concessions were retroceded after the war of 1914-18, wliilc the 
British Concesainn was handed back in 1927 as provided in the 
Chcn- 0 *Mallcy Agreement, ^^I'he retroceded concessions were termed 
special Administrative Districts ; the ex*British Concession, Special 
Adn'iinistnitive District No, is ofBcialJy adiniiiistered by a Sino- 
Rritish Councih The French Concession is controlled by a council 
of nine members, of w hich the French consul is die chairman, and 
the Japanese Concession is administered by a cnuncil of five members. 

*937 population of the French Concession w'as given as 

15,199, mostly Ghine^» and of the Japanese Concession as 3,539, 
nf which less than half were Chinese, The Japanese Conccaaion 
was et-^icuated in July 1937, and completely destroyed in October 
193S by the retreating Chinese forces, 

Hankow was the scene of n^uch fighting in the Revolution of 1911* 
w^hen the native dty w-aa destroyed by fire. In 1926 the Wuhan 
cities were captured hy the Nationalist armitii and Wuchang became 
for a &hoit time the seat of the Nationalist government. In the 
following year, after the split in the Kuomintang, Hankow became 
the headquarters of the left-wing faction, hut by 1938 the Wuhan 
cities supported the National Government at Nanking, Tn the 
summer of 1938^ the Japanese began their campaign against IlankoWp 
w^hich was the national capital for some months, from tlieir ba^^cs 
lower down the Yangtze at Wuhu and Nanking, and eventually 
occupied the Wuhan cities in October- 

Industries 

The W'ulian areap which is particularly tvdl situated from the 
point of view^ of communications, raw materials, and power, forms 
one of China^s important industrial areas (see p, 127). The most 
important industrial establishments were the Hanyehping iron and 
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steel works, which was based on iron ore from Tayeh and coal 
from Pinghsiang, and ilie antcnal nearby, The iron and steel never 
operated auccessftilly, being overburdened with debt and handi¬ 
capped by obsolescent machinery ; the rnunu important and useful 
section of the works were moved to Chungtdng before the Japanese 
occupation of Hankow fsee p, 380), As a tektile centn: the Wuhan 
cities were of considerable importance. In Wuchang there are four 
cotton mills, and in Hankow two; there are also woolleit milla, 
dyeing works, and silk weaving mills (Plate 35). 

Other concerns in the metallurgical industry include engineering 
and machine works, railway wurkahops, foundries, and smelting 
works. Flour mills, a match factory, tanneries, paper mills, tobacco 
factories, chemical works, a brick-tea factory, and an ice-making 
plant are amongst other industrial cstabliubmente in the area. 

TroA 

In 193(1, * ‘'f 10,440 tons of shipping entered and cleared 

at Hankow; domestic trade accounts for approxirnatcly 90 per cent, 
of this total. The total value of the trade of the port was 8353-7 
million, surpassed only by Shanghai and Tientsin, but domestic trade 
was respnnaible for about seven-eighths of the figure. Statistics, how¬ 
ever, by no means give an accurate figure of the foreign trade of 
Hankow, as much of the traffic passing through the port pays duty at 
utlicr ports. The majority of the domestic exports, which amounted 
to nearly $300 million, was destined for abroad through Shanghai. 

In 1937, a total nf 7,023 ships, with total tonnage 3,140.599, arrived 
at die port. Details by flag are as follows : 
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The leading imports into Hankow are cotton piece-goods and 
yam, kerosine, sugar, tea for the manufacture of brick tea, tobacco 
in leaf, various manufactured goods, including railway materials, 
and rice, the quantity of the latter varying according to the local 
harvest. Of exports the chief were raw cotton, eggs and egg products, 
wood-oil, hides, ramie, bristles, beans, sesame, mineral ores, and 
tea; tea was once the leading article of export, but has declined 
steadily over a number of years, 

Netherlands East Indies, Great Britain, Japan, U.S.A,, and Ger¬ 
many were the leading sources of imports into Hankow, Exports 
were mainly to Great Britain, Japan, Germany, and U,S,S,R, (by 
land routes). 

The foreign trade of Hankow fell off but slightly in 1937, but 
it amounted to little more than §3*1 million in 1938, when the 
Japanese advance up the Yangtze prevented any ocean-going vessel 
from reaching the port* After 1938, so far as 'Free China* was 
concerned, Hankow ceased to function as a port, 

Conifniinications 

The Yangtze is by far the most important means of communication 
to and from Hankow, Ocean-going and coastal steamers run to all 
parts of the China coast and many foreign ports, river steamers to 
all river ports from Shanghai to Ichang, and launches to numerous 
small towns in the province from Wusueh to Ichang* During the 
high-water season, river steamer and tug lighter services mn to 
points on the Siang kiaog, Yuan kiang, and Tzu Shui, The Han 
kiang carried a large amount of junk traffic to northern Hupeh, but 
steamer navigation is impossible beyond Shayang, where the river 
becomes shallow* 

The most important roads are those to Ichang, via Shayang, 
which also give connexion with Shasi, to Changsha via Pingkiang, 
to Yanghsin via Ocheng, to Hwangchow in Honan via Macheng, and 
to Laohokow via Aniu. These roads are in fair condition and motor- 
bus services operate when weather is favourable* 

The Peiping-Hankow railway runs north from Hankow, and the 
Hankow-Canton railway south from Wuchang. A regular ferry 
service across the Yangtze is maintained to connect the two systems* 

Before the Japanese occupation of Hankow, the following air 
services were in operation : Hankow-Chungking-Chengtu (part of 
the original Shanghai-Hankow-Chengtu service), Hankow-Changsha, 
both operated by C,N,A,C,; Hankow-Hong Kong via Changsha^ 

GH (China Proper HI) 24 
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and Hankow-Sian, to link up with the Sian-Kunming line, both 
operated by E*A.C- Seaplanes landed and took off from the Yangtze, 
while landplanes used the airfield 2 miles 'west of the main railway 
station. 

The telegraph, wireless, and long-distance telephone system of 
Wuhan was controlled by the Ministry of Communications. Land 
telegraph lines run to aU parts of China, and connexion is normally 
possible with the telegraph system of Burma and French Indo-China. 
The W/T station, operating under thirteen different call signals, 
maintained communication with Shanghai, Kunming, Canton, 
Chungking, Chengtu, Nanking. In 1935 there were two broad¬ 
casting stations operating — the municipal government station at 
Chungshan park and a private station. Long-distance telephone 
services exist to numerous towns in Hupeh and to all important cities 
in China. The Wuhan cities also have an automatic telephone 
system of about 6,000 telephones, operated by the Ministry of 
Communications. 


Yochow (Chfnglin) 


Lat. ag® 24' N., long. 113“^ 06' E. 
Admiralty charts 2S49, 3274 


Population, c, 20,000 
Figs. 67, 68. Plate 88 


Yochow is situated on the right bank of the outlet of the Tungting 
hu, about 5 miles from its junction with the Yangtze, and 134 miles 
above Hankow. The port, which is actually at Chenglin at the 
confluence, was designed to handle the trade of northern Hunan, 
but the opening of Changsha in 1904 robbed it of much of its signi¬ 
ficance. 

Approach and Access 

The navigation of the Yangtze from Hankow does not present 
any greater difficulty than it does below Hankow. It is not possible 
to give draught limits and the latest information must always be 
sought, as the channels and depths constantly vary. Singti east 
channel and Hsienfeng channel generally limit draught to Yochow 
and depths of as little as yj ft, are recorded at low river. 

At Yochow the mean annual rise of the river is 42 ft., which is 
alnaost the same as at Hankow. During the high-water season, 
which IS much longer than the low-water season, the Yangtze 
generally floods the alluvial plain, often breaking through the dykes 
constructed to control the flooding. Following exceptionally low 
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water in the winter of 1936-37, the Yangtze reached as high as 
50-6 ft. at Chenglin in August 1937. 

The rate of the stream at Yochow varies considerably, depending 
on the heights of the water in the Tungting hu and in the Yangtze ; 
it often attains speeds of 6 to 7 knots. 

In January 1930, Chenglin was closed to navigation by a large 
stationary ice field and all vessels remaining in the harbour were 
frozen in. Normally, however, ice does not present any difficulty 
to navigation. 

The Chinese Maritime Customs carry out regular soundings^ in 
the river, mark the channels and issue information about navigation 
from time to time. 

Detailed Description 

The anchorage at Yochow is off the right bank close to the town 
at high water, but at low water is in mid-river, owing to the presence 
of a large shoal, ’'i'he anchorage is indifferent and the stream strong, 
but river steamers and smaller craft usually stop there during summer. 
At Chenglin there is fair anchorage off the Customs house in 5 to 
6 fm. at low water; the holding ground is poor north of the 
Customs house. Strong northerly winds or a strong stream make 
the anchorage unsafe and it is advisable to moor. 

The Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. maintains a pontoon 245 ft. long 
at their installation below Chenglin for berthing their own vessels ; 
otherwise there are no berthing facilities and all vessels anchor in 
the stream, loading and discharging into lighters and sampans. 

Port Facilities 

Stocks of about 500 tons of coal and limited quantities of fuel oil 
are main tained ; there are three tanks at the S.O.C.O.N.Y. installa¬ 
tion, which serves as a kerosine distributing centre for the Tungting 
lake-basin. Water supplies may be taken from the river and a 
limited quantity of fresh provisions are available. 

The Town 

Yochow is picturesquely situated on a red sandstone bluff about 
100 ft. above the high-water level; its walls, dating from the Sung 
period, are quadrangular in shape, and are about 4 miles in circum¬ 
ference ; from the west gate a flight of massive steps leads down to 
the water’s edge. 

Yochow was opened to foreign trade in 1898 by imperial decree, 
as compensation for the rejection of a British loan by the Imperial 
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government. An area at Chenglin was selected for foreign trading 
and settlcinenL^ and here the CuaLomis honae and business premises 
wTcre established. Yochow, which has not been modernized, ranks 
as a healthy town and is served by one mission hn^pitaL 

Trade 

Shipping, amounting to 1,837,583 tons, of whieh all but 3 tiny 
fraction was in domeiritie trade, entered and cleared at Yochow tn 
1936. The total value of the trade of the port was 124-6 million, 
almost all domestic trade, l^eading imports w^ere mineral oils 
(ijiainly kerosine)^ cotton piece-goods and salt The mainstay of 
the export trade w^as wood-oil; ramie, raw^ cotton, cereals and bcana 
rank next In importance. Much of the foreign trade of Yochow 
passes through Hankow- and is recorded as domestic trade. As a 
pon it never has been of much importance, and after the advance 
of the Japanese from Hankow in late 1938 it ccai^ed tn function so 
far as fnrcign trade Was LDncerned. 

CdjnmaniCiili&ns 

Waterways are by far the most important means uf cammuni cation 
for Vochow, die Yangtze and LEic fiiang kiang via Tungting hu 
offering the main routes. Regular river steamer sendees operate to 
all Yangt^ie ports between Hankow^ and Icliang, while on the Siang 
ktang vessels run to Cliangsha. Junka and launches run to Changteh 
across Tungting hii and up the Yuan kbng„ to lyang across the 
lake and up the Titu Shui, and to Tsingshih, Shasi, and Ichang 
through the lake and varitHis creeks, 

I’hcrc haa been little road construction in the Ynchow area 
though motorable to^ds are reputed to run to Changshap which is the 
highway centre of tlic pmvince, and to Wuchang. The standard- 
gauge single-track Yuchhao Railway runs thrnugh Y'oehow and 
givea rail connexion widi the Wuhan cities, Canton, and points 
between. The town is linked to the general telegraph system and 
has long-distance telephone counexiDn with Changsha and the 
Wuhan cities. 

Chancsha 

I^T, ti' ionff, IT3® 59"" Eh Population {1933), 381,704 
Admiralty eliart 3^74 FigS^ 67* 69* Plates 41, S9 

Changsha, the Capital of Hunan province, is situated on the right 
bank of the Siang kiang, 921 miles upstream from Y^ochow* and 220 
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miles from Hankow. Ch;jngsha b the principal commerciai and 
trading ii^ctitre of Hunan and tiic fertik 7 'uiigtiiig lakc-hafim. 

Approach md Access 

From YiKihow to Changsha vessels pass through the Tungting hu 
along the East lake route and then up the Skng kiang. Tungting 
hu during the winter low-water ^season is mo«tly dry with mud 
and sand flats, intersected by numerous shallow channels, of which 
the only navigable ones are diose formed by the rivers which flow 
into the lake, the Yuan kiang^ the T^i Shui^ and the Siang kbng. 
In summer the lake extends over an area of up to 3,000 square miles, 
and is navigable by vessels of up to 6 ft. dnughtn The rise and 
fall of the lake is not at present fully known, regular obser^^ations 
have been made only at Yochow and Changslia, where the water 
level is rarely inEuenced by the rainfall in the Siang kiang basin. 
At Changsha the average difference between high and low level is 
18 ft.^ but a difference of 37 ft. has been reeorded. I'hc draught 
limits for llic port arc governed by the depths of water in the li&iani- 
kong and other critical channels between it and Yochow. The 
average draught of vessels trading tu Changsha is from 7 to 10 ft.^ 
and vessels of S ft. draught can usually reach the port from June to 
October. In the low-^water scasoiij the shoaling of various channels 
and the existence of a bar miles below the Customs house and 
carrying 2} ft. more than the Changsha watermark, restrict navigation 
to vessels of not more than 4 ft. drauglii. Wlicn the mter level 
there falls to 6 ft. steamer traffic ccaaca, aju the water drops rapidly 
afterwards. The China Maritime Customs take regular soundings 
and mark the channeb front Yochow to Changsha; information 
as to their navigability ia issued periodically. 

The rate of the Siang kiang stream is nornially one to two knots* 
but during freshets and the summer rise rates of up to 4 knots are 
attained. I.arge timber rafts are frequently met with on their w'ay 
dow'nstream during high whaler. 

DetidleJ Description 

The river Sinng abreasT of Changsha is about 1,200 yards wide 
but 13 divided into tw'o channeb, each about 5e>D yards wide by the 
narrow island* Shuiluchow, which b over z miles long. The western 
channel Ls usually dry during low water* when the eastern cliannel is 
reduced to about 100 ft. wide. 

The Changsha side of the river Is bunded to a length of 4,000 
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yards; steps lead from the we$t gate of the city to the river from 
and also up to Shuiluchuw. Ftnica uperato the river from 

Changsha to the island and from there to the oppossitc bank, but a 
bridge across the river at this point is projected. 

The best anchorage at Changsha is in the east channel just above 
the stone pier on the east of Shuiluchow. Here the stream is not so 
strong, and timber rafts keep to the other side of the river* 

There arc no mooring buoys at Changsha, all vessels berth along¬ 
side hulks and pontoons cunneeted to the shore; thcae^ four in 
numher, are owned by various trading companies, but no details are 
avallablep 

Pori Pitalities 

There is ample godown accommocLiti{}n as follows : 
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There are normal stocks of up to 100 tons of bunker coal but 
unlimited quantilJes from the mines at Pingh^siang in Kiangsi could 
be obtained if enough notice was given. The Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Co,*s installation, which lies on the rigiit bank of the river 
about 3 milca north nf the city, has average stocks of about too 
tons of Diesel oil In drums; their pontoon, which is 130 ft. long, is 
approached by a channel 11 ft, in depth* The company also main- 
tains Stocks of lubricating oil gasoline, aviation spirit* and up to a 
million gallons of kerosii-kC. The A.P.C. irunallation, which h a mile 
farther downstream on the opposite bank, has average stocks of 
about 50 tons Diesel oil and Diesel ine in drums and about 400 tons 
Sobr oil in bulk; their pontoonj which h too ft long, is equipped 
with a pipe line for fuelling. The company maintains similar stocks 
of lubricating oil^ gasoline, aviatirm spirit* and kerosine to those of 
the Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. The Texas Co., which has instalk- 
tion near the A.P.C., maintains stocks of kerosine and gasoline. 
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Vessels must take supplies of water frcjm the rJver; fresh pro- 
viflinns and general ships' stores can be obtained in limited quantities. 

There ate no salvage facilitie^p but smaU repairs can he carried out 
at the A.P.C. wurkahopa and several small workshops. There are 
two firms building launches, one of which has a slipway for vCHSela 
up to too ft, long. 

Tuga are owned by the different trading companies and are used 
for to^^'ing lighters between Changsha and Hankow; they can be 
hired by special arrangement. 

The Tofen 

Changsha is surrounded by well made walls of over 4 miles in 
circuit, enclosing an arfta of about 1,000 acres and pierced by seven 
gates. The streets, as in many uLd Chinese citieSi are nanotv, but are 
well paved and kept remarkably cle*’*n. The enclosed area is densely 
peopled and extensively built over w ith many picturi.'at^Lic ahrines 
and temples. A native suburb stretchea aonth of the city^ along the 
river bank^ and there arc also numerous houses in the area between 
the city and the river bank which prevents the walla being seen from 
the Siang kiang. 

The foreign settlement lies to the north of the city extending for 
about one mile along the river bank. There are numerous com¬ 
mercial and administrative buildings as well as private residences 
along the right bank of the rivxr north and south of the city, nn 
ShuiluchotVp and across the river near Yolu ahan a thickly wooded 
hill, about 800 ft. high. 

Cliangaha has always been regarded as a progressive dty and is 
better equipped trith public utilities than moat cities of interior 
China. The Kunan Hleetiie Co. and the Kw'an !!wa Electric Co. 
supply light to the city and Shuiluchow at 120 volta ; the power 
stations are situated north and south of the city. A modern water¬ 
works is projected, but at present the city relies on water from the 
Siang kiang and from wells within the city- There is an efficient 
police force and nine Jirc-hrigades, five of which are under tlic 
control of the Police Bureau. Changsliu ia a fairly healthy eity^, 
although the river is heavily polluted by sewerage during heavy 
mns, and is well sensed by five hospitals, of which the Hsiang Ya 
(Yalc-ln-China) hospital to the north of the city Is pariiCLiIariy well 
known^ A new^ modem post office building has recently been 
erected and a public park is being developed. 

Changsha is also important a$ an educational and cultural centre. 
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Situated on the left bank of the river near Yulo shan is the provincial 
University of Hunan, which originated in a Confucian college cele¬ 
brated in Chinese literary circles for its connexions with Chu Hsi, 
the famous Confucian scholar of the Sung period. The Yale-in- 
China Association has a medical college attached to the Hsiang Ya 
hospital and there are modem elementary, secondary? ^nd technical 
schools. 

Industries 

With its growth as a commercial and administrative centre Chang¬ 
sha has experienced some industrial development. There are cotton 
mills, match factories, a glass factory, knitting factories, zinc and 
iron foundries, armament factories, and smelting works for non- 
ferrous metals in the city and its neighbourhood; smaller local 
industries concerned with manufacture of fancy paper and bamboo 
goods, brass and pewter also exist (Plate 41), 

History 

The name of Changsha first occurs in Chinese records of 220 B,c.; 
a temple to the Han scholar Ghia Yi is one of the features of the old 
city. In the nineteenth century Changsha became famous as having 
successfully withstood a siege by the Taiping rebels in 1854; Tseng 
Kuo-fang, who ultimately cmshed the Taipings, was a native of 
Changsha (see voL ii, p. 35), 

Changsha was open to foreign trade in 1904 as a result of the 
Treaty of Shanghai concluded between Japan and China in 1903, 
and an area north of the city was marked out for foreign settlement. 

After the fall of the Wuhan cities in 1938 the Japanese directed 
their efforts against Changsha, which controls the northern end of 
the historic Siang valley route from the Yangtze basin to South 
China. Three victories were won there by the Chinese in September 
1939, and in September and December 1941, but the city w^as 
almost entirely destroyed by fire in 1938 by the Chinese themselves. 
The Japanese, however, succeeded in capturing Changsha in June 
1944, and pushed south beyond Hengyang, capturing Kweilin in 
November, 

Trade 

A total of 485,336 tons of shipping, all in domestic trade, entered 
and cleared at Chan^ha in 1936. The total value of the trade of 
the port was $600 million, of which just over 90 per cent, was domestic 
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trade ; these figure da not rcprt:sent the whole value of the trade 
□f the port as much of the rail-bornc and jiink-boTiie freight h not 
under CuKtoms Lontrol. "i’he leading imports were mmeral oils, 
mainly gasoline and kerosine, and Hugar. Rice and minerals ate by 
far the most important eicpOitSH wood-oil and tea oil ranking next. 
The following table gives an Indjcation of the Steady advance of 
mineral exports from .193a to 1936 (amounts in quintal:^): 
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Hostilities in the middle Yangtze area led to a considerable diminu^ 
tion of the trade nf Changsha in 193^ 19391 there was con¬ 

siderable improvement in 1940 and 194T1 the value of foreign trade 
for January to Septendier of the latter year being recorded at $16-5 
million. In the e^npaigns of late 1941 Changsha ^'as once more 
a front-line citj' and its trade suffered accordingly* 

{7ommumciitii}ns 

Besides the route to Yochowand Hankow and the Yangtze ports, 
regularly used by steamers, Important watensays run to Changteh, 
lyang, Tsingshih, and other towns in the Tungting lake-basin^ 
carrying regular launch seivlces. Up the Skng kiang there is launch 
tnifiie to Hengj^ang and at high water even tci LingUng (YungchoAv) 
on the Kwangsi boundary^, about 330 miles from Changsha. At 
Hingan, about Ko miles farther upstream, a canal runs to the upper 
reaches of the Kwei kiang, thus linking the Yangtze and Si kiang 
waterway systems (Plate 159). 

Changsha ia an impcirtant centre fur a syatem of modern roads 
mosu of which are in good, condition. The Hankovr-C^nton high¬ 
way passes close by the city and gives connexion with Hengyang* 
The CIiangsha-Nanchajig highway runs east vb Lluyang and the 
Changsha-Kweiyang highw^iy south-west through Siingtan and 
Sliao^'ang. Another road runs north-west t hrough Yiyang, Changteh, 
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arid thr^nce to Slisiai. Motor-bus senice$ operate efHckntly over 
several of these route$» 

Changsha an important stop on the Yuehhan Railway from 
Hankow to Canton, At Chiichow, 27 miles south of the city^ a line 
runs cast to Hangchow via Nanchang, and west to Eiinhwa as part 
of the projected Hiinan-Kweichow railway* A farther line runs 
south-west from llengyang to Liuchow^ via Kweilin, 

The Eurasia Aviation Corporalion operated a Peiping-Hankow^ 
Changsha-Canton service up to 193& and again after I937> and 
the China National Aviatitm Curporation commenced a Hankow— 
Ciiangsha ^rvice m 1937. The airfidd La situated un an island at 
the junction of the Laishan kiang with the Siang kiang, about 4 miles 
below the CusioTna hcnj:«:^ it is satisfactory but liable to flooding at 
very high water. 

Changslia in pcsee-time has telegraph connexion with all the chief 
cities of China. There is a local telephone service in the cit>' and 
Shuiluchow, while long-di stance lines run to Hankow' and the 
Yangisic porta to Nanking, and inland to lleng)'^ang and many towns 
in Hunan, Kw'eichoWp and Kwangsi. In 1935 the Ministry of Com¬ 
munications operated nvo W/T sintions ■ one of these waa not 
operating in 1937^ but the Customs also had its own Station* 

SlIASI 

Lat 3 q' iY N,| lung, itz^ E. Pupuladon (1935) 526 

Adimralty cliart 3274 Figs. 67, 70^ Pinte i>o 

Shasi m situated on the left bank of the Yangtze 373 milea up¬ 
stream from Hankow^ (though only 108 miles by land) and 84 miles 
below Ichang. Sliaai is of no great impurianee, but serves as a 
trans-shipment centre for the trade of western Hupeh bettveen 
Tungtlng hu and the Han kiang ^ it may be regarded as the port 
of the old walkd dty of Kingchow, 3 miles to the north-w^est 

Approach and Access 

Between Yochow and Shast the Yangtze meanders In a series of 
great loops and is constantly changing its channels and depths. 
The river is in its most unstable condition near Sunday island, and 
depths in the chanuela here usmaily limit draughts to the port. 

Shasi is accessible to vessels of 5 ft. draught at all seasons of the 
year, hut in Summer vessels drawing 14 ft. can usually ascend from 
Yochow^ without much difficulty. The average annual difference 
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AtP-C,j Asiatic Petroleum Co. ; S.O.C.O.N.Y,, Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Co. The alinement of the highway to Changteh is approii- 
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in levels IS only ahuut 30 ft, (see p* 525), but the river has on ootasians 
exceeded this figure and amined a height of 35-3 ft. in July 1935. 
On such occasions the cultivated plain near the port is completely 
inundated and sa^vere damage may be caused to the dykes built tti 
restrict the ravages of flooding. As in other parts of the middle 
Yangtze, the Cliina Maritimt: Customs regularly sound and mark the 
channels and give information as to their navigability. During low 
river the stream at Shasi runs at two to three knots^ but at high river^ 
a rate of as much as 9 knots has been recorded. 

Deiiiilt'd Description 

Owing to the strength of the stream which makes contact with 
the shore difficult, and the shifting nature of the shingly river bottom, 
the anchorage at Shasi, where the river is about 6 qo yards wide, is 
very uiisalisfacturv. In the high-water season vessels often anchor 
off the south bank, where the current is less sirong. The north 
bank of the river is bunded for a IcngLh of 300 yards ; this bund is 
composed of three tiera^ each 13 ft, high, with a promenade on tup. 
Shasi is one of the points at w^hich heavy junks irans-ship their cargoes 
into smaller junks and bargi:s, large numbers of which may be 
moored to the hund or to the river bank opposite. No mooring 
buoys are provided^ but there is anrple space for anchorings Bathing 
facUitJes arc provided by hulk;:! and pontoons as follows: 
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Fort Fadiities 

l"he shipping companies and the Hankow Press Packing Company 
have numerous godowns with adequate storage apace for the needs 
of the port, which is, on the wliole, very poorly equipped. 
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A Stock of licit more than loo ton? of cod is usually maintained. 
The A,P.C. has storage for i8o tons of fud oil in barrels or drums, 
but the fuel oil supplies at Shasi arc Tcry limited though all the 
oil companies have large Stocks of kcrosiuc for distribution locally. 
Water con be obtdned only from the Yangtze and very little in the 
^^■ay of provisions or stones is available. 

The Tmsn 

Shasi extends in a straggling fashion alon^ the river front for a 
distance of 3 or 4 miles. It is an unattractive and squalid city with 
only one wdl-paved street back of the bund. Apart from com¬ 
mercial and administrative establishments there are few modern 
buildings. 

As early as the T^ang period, Shasi a trading centre of Kcamc 
importance; it enjoyed great prnsperity during the Taiping rebellion 
when trade lower dow'n on the Yangtze was largely at a standstill. 
It was opened to foreign trade in 1896 according to the provisions 
of the Treats' of Shimonseki between China and Japan ; an area by 
the river below" the town was assigned to Japan as a concession area 
in 1B9S hot waa never developed, and ha$ since undergone con¬ 
siderable erosion. 

Among the industrial cMtahlishments of the city^ are the Shasi 
Cotton Weaving and Spinning FactorYp the Hankow Press Packing 
Company, flour mills, and an ice-making plant; these have their 
own small electricity plants. The Pn Chao Electric Co. supplies 
the city with electricity, but the voltage is low and the lighting 
inefiicient i a hydro-electric sLation of za,oo<j kw. is planned^ There 
is no modern watcrw^tirks or sanitation system, and there are four 
small hospitals. There is no official hre-hrigadet but there are a 
number of privately owned liajid-pumpfl^ 

Trade 

Shasi, though situated in a fertile plain^ producing much raw^ 
cotton, cotton seed, beans and cereals, has failed to develop as an 
impnitant trading centre. 

In 1936 the total tonnage of shipping, all in domestic trade* 
entered and cleared at Shasi^ amounted to 1,263*690. The trade of 
the port in the same year waa in value million, almost all 

domestic trade. Sugar was the main item of a small quantity of 
foreign imports^ the leading domestic imports being cotton piece- 
goods, salt, and cigarettes. Raw cotton, sesamum seed* rice* beans* 
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and cotton pm constitute the bulk uf the ej^poTtu, The hostilities 
m the middJe Yan^c area which have continued since 1939 have 
resulted in the virtual cessation of trade at Shaai. 

Commumcaihm 

By means of creeks and canab^ partieubrly the Taiping ho* Shasi 
has easy water connexions with towns in the Y'angtze plain from the 
Han kiang south to Timgting hu- Junk and river steamer tralEc 
runs from the port to niany points betw^een Hankow and Chungking. 
The main road from Bhasi mns north to the road Junction at Shihlipu 
with the main Hankow-Ichang road and thence to Siangyin on the 
Han kiang ; from the south bank of the river a road runs to Changsha 
via Changteli. These roads are of fair quality, hut liable to flooding 
after rains \ motor-bus services operate to Hankow'j Ichang, and 
Siangyin* The seaplanes of the C.N.A.Ch Ilankow^-Chungking 
service used to call regularly at Shasi, landing and taking off in the 
\angtaep Shasi is connected to the general telegraph System and 
has a small local telephone system. 


loiANG 

l- 3 t. 34 -* 4 ^' N., rt® ty^ E, Pcipulati<Mi, e. 1 m^ooo 
Admiralty chart 3x74 Figs, 67, 71. PiaM gi 

lehang b situated on the left bank uf the Yangtze, 3S3 miles by 
water above Hankow^ and 350 miles below Chungking, It derives 
its importance as the chief tr^ns-shipping point for goods in transit 
between the middle and upper Yangtze. 

Approach attJ Access 

At Spring reachj about 40 miles sbove Shasi, the Yangtsc no 
longer flows through a level plain but through Iiilly country which 
gradually becomes more mountainous as one travels westward The 
Yangtze gorges proper begin above Ichang, but the famous Tiger's 
Teeth gor^ is about 10 miles beW lehang. The draught limits for 
Ichang (Fig. 91) are similar to those for Shasi, 14 ft. during the high- 
w'ater season, 5 ft. during the low-water season, OS the river between 
does not present any greater difficulty than it duesa for Yochow to 
Shasi { the average draught of vessels trading to and from the port 
was from 7 to 10 ft. 'Fhe average difference between high and low 
water at IcKaTig is 43 ft., but differences of over 50 ft, have been re- 
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corded (see p, 525). When rising the level is subject to considerable 
flucLuntions, but the fall in autimm is more uniform. Access to the 
port has been made much easier by the work nf the China Maritime 
Customs Marine Department which has established numerous aids 
ta navigation. 

The rate of the stream at Tchang is normally about z knots in 
winter and Ahuut 5 knots in summer^ but during spring and summer 
freshets may reach 8 knots. 

DetailEd De^ipHon 

The anchorage at Ichang off the left bank is good, exeept in 
freshets, when the best holding ground is at the lower end of the 
harbour near the right bank* The small island of Hskpa^ which is 
joined to the left bank by a narrow isthmus Just above Ichang for 
most of the year, forma a harbour dear of the stream. Junks generally 
secure to the shore along the front of the city. The river, which k 
y^rds wide at low water and increases to ah[>ut half a mile at 
high waterj b shoaler off the left hank than off the right bank. 

At kbang vessels cither anchor in the stream* loading and dis¬ 
charging cargo by means of lighters, or berth at one of the rollowii^g 
pontoons: 
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Port Facilities 

There is ample space for mooring, but to avoid congestion the 
harbour is divided into sections which are allotted to the ^'arious 
shipping compaiiie 5 + There is ample starage space in the godowns 
of the commercial iirma along the rit'cr bank. 

Hunker coal from mines in Szechw'an can be obtained in untimited 
quantities if sufficient notice 13 given, about 200 tons being normally 
kept in stock; bunkering is by basket from lighters. The Asiatic 
Petroleum Co. and the Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. have in- 
stalbtiuns about two miles below the Customs house, with tanks 
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for fuel oil and kerosinc ; about 4,o«i tons of fuil are usually stocked. 
All supplies of water are drawTi from the Yangt^ie, but here, as for 
other Yajiglze ports, river w-ater should be boiled before drinking. 
Local firms can supply limited quantities of provisions and ships* 
stores. 

1 here ate facilities for small repairs and a local firm has pumps 
and hydraulic jacks for salvage purposes. Cnal lighters and atcam 
launches arc stationed at the port, while the Ming Sung Industrial 
Lo. has a tug, the Mutg //u, fitted for navigation of the upper river. 

The r<}fM 

Ichang, the gateway to the upper Yangtze, is an ancient city, and 
was called lying in the time of the Sui dynasty. It Is surrounded by 
crenellated walls, pierced by six or seven gateways. The walled city 
is closely built-over with narrow dirty streets, but suburbs with 
shops and commercial buildings have grown up on the west and 
south aides of the city, between it and the river bank. The foreign 
quarter to the south-east of the walled city is bunded along the water¬ 
front ; a local council, supported by voluntary contributions, looks 
after the drains, roads, and lighting of the quarter, which has 
numerous modern buildings. Icliang was opened to foreign trade 
in 1877 as provided for by the Chefoo Agreement, concluded 
between Great Britain and China in 1876, 

Ichang is lit with electricity and there is a volunteer fire-brigade 
without up-to-date equipment, under the control of the Public 
Safety Bureau; Butterfield and Swire arid Jordan, Matheson and 
Co. maintain their own firc-figliting appliances. 

There is no modern waterworks, and all water is taken from the 
river; sanitation is very primitive, and sewerage pollutes the river 
badly during the heavy rains. There is one large and three small 
hospitals at Ichang. 

After the Japanese drive up the Yangtze from Hankow in 1938. 
Ichang was frequently suliject to air bom 1 >ardment, but did not fall 
until June 1940. The city remains in Japanese hands, but periodic 
counter attacks by the Chinese have prevented the invaders from 
extending their control beyond Xienping, 2 miles Upstream. 

Trade 

Shipping amounting to 1,366,631 tons, all in domestic trade, 
entered and cleared at Ichang in 1936. The total value of the trade 
of the port amounted to 515*1 million, of w'hich all but a amall 
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quantity of imports was domestic trade ; exports destined for abroad 
are transhipped at Shanghai or some other port and appear in the 
records as domestic exports, a phenomenon common in the Yangtze 
ports above Shanghai. The leading imports were kerosine, cotton 
yam and piece-goods and refined sugar; wood-oil and vegetable 
tallow formed the bulk of the exports. 

Hostilities in the middle Yangtze area were acutely felt at Ichang up 
to its capture in 1940, when it practically ceased to function as a port* 

Communicaiiom 

A railway from Hankow to Chengtu was projected in 1914 and 
about 14 miles of the Ichang-Chungking sections were laid; the 
project was abandoned in 1915 and the rails taken up. 

The main road from Ichang runs west via Tangyang and Shayang 
on the Han kiang to Hankow. The surface is poor, and flooding 
occurs after heavy rains^ but a motor-bus service uses the road 
regularly. At Shihlihu a branch road runs south to Shasi, and a 
road to Patung, 54 miles up river from Ichang, was projected. 

The most important means of communication is the Yangtze, along 
which there is a never-ending stream of junks, launches, and steamers 
linking Ichang to all upper and middle Yangtze ports. An alter¬ 
native water route to Yochow runs via the Yangtze and various 
creeks to Tungting hu. 

Ichang was a regular station on the Shanghai-Chengtu and 
Hankow-<I!hungkmg service, operated by the China National 
Aviation Corporation, The landplanes employed on the former 
service used the Tiehlupa airfield one mile north-east of the city, 
while the seaplanes on the latter service used the river abreast of 
the Standard-Vacuum Oil Co.*s installation. 

Ichang is connected to the general telegraph system; as well as 
the commercial W/T station, there are two military W /T stations* 


Wanhsien 

Lat. 30"^ 49' N., 108“ 22' E. Population, £. i50,C)00 

Maritime Customs chart 222 Plate 92 

Wanhsien is situated on the left bank of the Yangtze, 177 miles 
above Ichang and 173 miles below Chungking; it is a trading and 
distributing centre for eastern Szechwan in a commanding position 
at the head of the gorges. 



Plate 89. Changsha harbour 



Plate 90* Shasi harbour 

The Yangtze at Shasi, where the bund is built in three tiers ; on the left is the 
hulk, owned by the San Peh S.N. Co* 
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Approach and Access 

The upper Yangtze presents complex problems of nsvi|jatiori 
(see p. 534). Loeol knowled^^c is essential for a safe joumeyp and it is 
advisable to use Chinese pilots, who are geneFaliy extremely efljcknt. 
The Marine Department of tlie Cliins Maritime Customs carry out 
much useful marking, establish signal stations at dangerous pointSp 
and issue regulations and advice on the navigation of this difficult 
section of the river up to Chungking. 

At Wanhsicn the river is lowest in February and highest in btc 
July or early August; the mean difference between high and low 
level is no ft^* but leveb after freshets are much higher, rj7'5 ft- 
being recorded in 1921- The current run$ at ii-3 knots in winter 
and at 4-8 knots normally tn sumxnerj but thcac rates may be 
increased after rains. 

Detailed Description 

At low and mid levels a gcHid but restricted anchorage is available 
off the right bank at the upper extremity of die sliingk bank known 
as Womeiebi i at high water more berths are available^ but great 
caution is fieccaaary as there is an extensive deposit of ahingle. 
There is a good securing place at low and mid levels below the city 
at Chuyuto. There are seven pontoons off the left bank of the 
riverp of which that oivned by the Ming Sung Industrial Co.| 132 ft. 
kngp is the most iroportantp and one on the right bank, 

jTorr Facilities 

It is not usual to bunker at Wanhsicn though coal Is found in 
many parts of casLcm Szechwan^ and the AT.C.^ the Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co., and the Texas Co, have installations mainly for 
fcerosine on the left bank near Chuyuto. Water is taken from 
the Yangtze and supplies of provisions and stores arc very limited. 

The Tofcn 

Wanlisien, opened to trade in 1917, is a mlled city picturesquely 
situated on hilly ground immediately north of the junction of a small 
river, the Tieiishengkiao, with the Yangtze. The w alb are Iicavily 
built in the medieval Chinese style and pierced by gates; long 
flights of steps lead down to the waterfront. South of Tienshofigkbo 
extensive suburbs have grown up at Nanchinkai along the river 
bank for upwards of half-a^mlle j here are moat of the commercial 
and official buildings, 

OK (Chma Proper UI) 
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Industries 

There has been some recent industrial development at Wanhsien ; 
there are flour mills, paper mills, building yards for junks, and a 
handloom cotton weaving industry, while the Kwong Mu Electric 
Co. has a small light and power plant, now state-controlled. 

Trade 

A total of 980,268 tons of shipping, all in domestic trade, entered 
and cleared at Wanhsien in 1936. The total value of the trade of 
the port was §25-0 million, almost all domestic trade. The leading 
imports were kerosinc, cotton piece-goods and yam, and tobacco j 
wood-oil was the only important export, amounting to 72 per cent, 
of the whole export trade. Though Wanhsien still remains free 
from hostilities, its trade has remained unsettled, though showing 
some improvement with the war-time development of Szechwan. 

Communicatiora 

The Yangtze, diflicuit as it is, provides the main line of com¬ 
munication between Wanhsien and towns in Szechwan and Hupeh. 
The most important of the companies operating regular services on 
the upper Yangtze is the Ming Sung Industrial Co., with a fleet of 
26 steamers and motor vessels; other companies operating two or 
more steamers and motor vessels on the Ichang-Chungking route 
are the China Navigation Co. (Butterfield and Swire), Indo-China 
Navigation Co. (Jardine, Matheson and Co.), A.P.C., Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co., San Peh S.N. Co., Nissin Risen Kaisha, Union 
Pranco~Chinoise de Navigation, Societa di Navigazione Fluviale 
Italo~Cinese. The only motor road which is in good condition runs 
westw'ard to Suining on the Suining ho, an important road centre 
giving communication with Chengtu and Chungking; a shorter 
route to Chungking branching off from Tachu was in course of 
construction in 1942. Seaplanes of the C.N.A.C. Hankow-Chung- 
king service used a landing place near the company’s pontoon in the 
nver near Chujmto. Wanhsien is linked to the general telegraph 
system, and has long-distance telephone connexions with Chungking 
and Kaihsien. ° ® 

Chungking 


Lat. 29“ 33' N., long. 106“ 34' E. 
Maritime Customs charts 13, 338 


Population (1944), 938,668 
Figs. 73, 73. Plates 93, 94 


Chungking (or Pahsien), the war-time capital of the Republic 
of China, IS situated on the left bank of the Yangtze at its confluence 
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with the Ktaling klang, 1,291 miles hy river from Woosting, Chungs 
king, well served by wiiter routes, had become tlic oornmcrcisl 
capital not only of Szcch^van but of western China, 

Approach and Access 

The problems of navigation on the upper Yangtze are discussed 
elsewhere (see p. 534). During low water vessels 140 ft. long and 6 ft. 
in dtauyhl can reach Chungking, and at high water vessels zzo ft. 
long and 10 ft, in draught. On the approach of winter tlie level of 
the river falls and remainH at low levels. Up to 5 ft. during Januaiy- 
Mareh ; the minimum occurs in February, a depth of 3-4 ft. below 
the zero of the river gauge being recorded in 1937, when steamer 
communication with Tchang was suspended fur three weeks. In 
April the river starts to rise with occasional minor falls, reaching its 
high lo'els 35-45 ft. and over in July-Scptember; sudden rises 
often increase depths considerably, 106-9 being recorded in 
1905. The average difference between high and low water is 73 ft. 
Towards the end of September the river begins to fall once more 
to Its low level. Sudden jductuations of as much as 20 ft. may be 
experienced, especially during tlie rise; but the fall, though not un¬ 
disturbed, is steady. .At low level the current runs at about z| knots, 
but after heavy mins in summer die river becomes a roaring turrent, 
and communications from bank to bank are rendered dangerous and 
diHlcuIt. 

Detaihd Description 

Chungking harbour stretches in a large curve, 3J miles long, from 
abreast of ChiaocKuento in the north, to abreast of Huangkotu in 
the south. It is from 250 yards to 400 yards wide at ita lowest levels, 
but almost doubles in width during summer. The least depth in 
the harbour in the channel near Chuerhshlh is 8 ft. at zero level on 
the river gauge, but there is ample depth at many points for much 
larger vessels than can reach Chungking. The deep water generally 
reaches close up to the rocky ledges on each side of the river, but 
there is shallow water off the sandbank and shingle bed extend¬ 
ing along the eastern face of the city above its contluenec with the 
Kialing kiang. At low water the stream normally mna at knots, 
but at high water rates of up to 9 knots may occur. 

On the west or left bank of the river, some distance above the lower 
harbour limits, is a rocky reef, Liangto, which covers at 42 ft. 
above zero level \ at low levels and to some extent at mid levels, the 
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bay behind the reef offers a safe securing place for junks and steamers. 
On the eastern side there are numerous small bays, offering good 
securing places, of which the most useful are Wangchiato, sheltered 
by a rocky ledge and the sheltered bay off Lungmenhao, There 
are various sandspits, shingle beds, reefs, and rocks dangerous to 
shipping; races, whirlpools, and eddies may be caused by freshets 
coming down the Kialing kiang, and by reef and rocks at varying 
levels. 

There are no mcH3ring buoys or wharves; vessels secure to 
wooden or steel pontoons, owned by the shipping, petroleum, and 
vegetable-oil companies, which are spar-moored and anchored off 
the river bank at suitable points. Butterfield and Swire have two 
pontoons and two hulks off Lungmenhao, and Jardine, Matheson 
and Co. one pontoon half a mile below, with a tank for wood-oil and 
a derrick and hand-winch for 5-ton lifts. Other pontoons on the 
same side of the river are maintained by the San Peh S.N. Co,, the 
Ming Sung Industrial Co., and the Union Franco-Chinoise de Navi¬ 
gation. On the other side there are numerous small pontoons for 
the use of steam launches. 

Port Facilities 

Any quantity of bunker coal is available from local mines, bunker¬ 
ing being by baskets from coal junks; fuel oil is provided by the 
oil companies. The A.P.C. oil installation is at Tangkiato, 8 miles 
below Chungking on the left bank of the river, with tank capacity 
for approximately 8,100 tons of kerosine, 2,750 tons of Diesel oil, 
2,600 tons of Solar oil, and 5 ? 7 ^ tons of benzine ; stocks of aviation 
spirit in tins and of lubricating oil in drums are also carried* The 
company has two pontoons for berthing there, each 140 ft. long, 
with a depth of 5-3 ft.; fuelling is by four 6-in. pipe lines. 
The Standard-Vacuum Oil Co.^s installation is zf miles above 
Chungking on the right bank of the river, with tank capacity for 
about 15,000 tons of kerosine, 3,300 tons Diesel oil, and 150 tons of 
benzine; stacks of gasoline, aviation spirit, and lubricating oil in 
drums are also maintained. The Texas Co. carries stocks of kero- 
sine, gasoline, and lubricating oil. Vessels draw water directly from 
the Yangtze for their own use; ample stocks of provisions and 
general stores are maintained by local merchants* There are no 
docking facilities, but there are several boat yards for repairs 
to steamers and launches of which the most important, owned by 
the Ming Sung Industrial Co., is in the bay inside Liangto, and is 
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equipped with a derrick capable of lifting 20 tons. The An Tai 
Engineering Works carries out repairs for foreign shipping firms, but 
has no crane facilities. There are no tugs at the port, but there are 
a large number of steam and motor vessels suitable for towing. 

The Town 

Chungking is built on a rocky promontory of red sandstone, 
bounded on three sides by the waters of the Yangtze kiang and of 
the Kialing kiang and rising abruptly from the rivers into two hills. 
It is surrounded by a crenellated wall, 100 ft. in height, for a circuit 
of about 5 miles, which is pierced by 17 gates, of which 8 were 
generally closed. This wall, which is in bad repair and now partially 
demolished, was built in 1761 to replace one of an earlier date. The 
gates are reached from the river by long flights of steps which are 
largely covered at high water (Fig. 73). 

The area within the walls was completely built over, unusual for 
a Chinese city, and became densely crowded. Furthermore, the 
city until recent times had not grown outside its wall, apart from 
temporary buildings along the foreshore fringe which were removed 
w'hen the river rose. Accordingly, within the walls there was a 
maze of narrow paved streets with no definite pattern, following 
the topography of the unusually hilly site with the aid of many 
flights of steps. Certain streets were bounded by walls and were 
used mainly for transport and communication. 

Up to 1925, almost no real changes had occurred in the layout 
of Chungking or its suburbs, but by 1930 a movement to modernize 
the city was well under way. The hilly terrain and the crowded 
space made this a difficult task, but considerable headway had been 
made even before 1937, and the destruction of a large part of the 
city provided an excellent opportunity for town planning, with 
extension of the city inland outside the walls. 

On the north side of the river confluence is the smaller walled 
city of Kiangpei, formerly under separate jurisdiction, but now 
included in the Chungking municipality; the walls of Kiangpei 
have also been largely demolished. Both Chungking and Kiangpei 
contained a large number of beautiful buildings: temples, guild¬ 
halls, official and private residences, many of which have been 
destroyed by aerial bombardment by the Japanese. The majority 
of the foreign population reside on the right bank of the Yangtze 
opposite the city, where the offices of many shipping and commercial 
firms are situated. 
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The right bank or South shore section was never thickly popu¬ 
lated until recent years, as the wide expanse of the Yangtze was 
too difficult to cross regularly. The construction of a bridge across 
the Yangtze would undoubtedly prove a great boon, and has been 
a long-meditated plan, together with the construction of a bridge 
over the Kialing kiang to Kiangpei. There are four chief villages 
on the South shore, Haitangchi, the terminus of the highway to 
Kweiyang, Shihtzushan, Lungmenhao, and Wangchiato, which 
have all grown considerably with river port developments. 

The increase in the population of Chungking has been in step 
with its growth in importance. The 1927 population was recorded 
as 208,294, by 1934 it had increased to 297,704, by 1940 to 417,379, 
while at the end of August 1942 the Chungking Police Bureau 
reported that it was 723,704; the figures for August 1944 were 
928,668. The municipal limits have been extended to include an 
area of about 75,000 acres, three times as great as that of the munici¬ 
pality before expansion and responsible in some degree for the great 
increase in population. The foreign residents, previously never 
exceeding 200, have increased considerably since 1937, and numbered 
1,729 in July 1944. About half the population is resident in the 
walled city, the remainder being divided equally between the walled 
city suburbs, Kiangpei and its suburbs, and the South shore section. 

Before 1927 a superintendent was in charge of the municipal and 
commercial port affairs of Chungking, but in that year the municipal 
government came into being under the Szechwan provincial govern¬ 
ment. Various changes in the administrative framework took place 
after 1935, and in 1944 the most important departments of the 
municipal government, which is under the control of the mayor, 
were the Social Welfare Bureau, the Finance Bureau, the Police 
Bureau, the Public Health Bureau, the Food Administrative Bureau, 
the Censorship Bureau, the Education Bureau, and the Public Works 
Bureau. 

The Social Welfare Bureau sponsors such activities as the pro¬ 
vision of public dining-halls offering meals at cheap prices, mass 
weddings, the sale of necessities at low prices, and the control of 
prices, in conjunction with the Public Works, Food Administration, 
and Police Bureaux. 

The Finance Bureau has charge of the imposition and collection 
of local and municipal taxes, and particularly the work of land 
registration and the fixing of a land value tax. The Police Bureau 
as vcell as policing the municipality carries out an annual census, 
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issues identity cards to over i,ooOjOOo residents in the city and its 
neighbourhood, and administers the fire-brigade and arrangements 
for air-raid shelters. 

The Public Health Bureau has established public health stations, 
clinics, and mobile health units. The city has no modern sanitation 
system, all sewage and garbage being dumped in the river, but there 
are four public hospitals and five private and mission hospitals 
providing adequate facilities for the sick and injured. The Food 
Administration Bureau is concerned mainly with the storing and 
sale of rice, while the Censorship Bureau controls the publication 
of all printed matter* 

The Education Bureau, established in 1943, took over the control 
of educational matters in the municipality formerly entrusted to 
the Social Welfare Bureau. Since 1937, the removal of all centres 
of higher learning from occupied China has concentrated in Chung¬ 
king no less than 20 universities, colleges, and technical schools, of 
which the most important are the National Central University 
(formerly at Nanking), the National Chiaotung University (formerly 
at Shanghai), the National University of Shantung (formerly at 
Tsingtao), Chunghwa University (removed from Wuchang), Futan 
University (removed from Shanghai), and the provincial Chungking 
University. There are a large number of public and private ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools as well. 

The Public Works Bureau is in charge of parks, roads, lighting, 
ferries, vehicles, water supply, building construction, and the pro¬ 
vision of air-raid shelters, of which there are sufficient in the city 
to accommodate about 426,000 persons. The destruction of large 
sections of the city by high explosive and incendiary bombs has 
given an opportunity for constructing wider and better roads and 
new business establishments. Chungking, like most Chinese cities, 
had narrow lanes and streets, which have now been largely replaced 
by a network of main and branch roads with pavements in the city 
and its outskirts. Motor-buses, rickshas, horse-drawn carriages, and 
sedan chairs give adequate transport facilities for the public. New 
ferry landings have been built, two new parks laid out, and many 
modem buildings constructed. 

Electric light, heat, and power is provided by the Chungking 
Power Co., whose plant is situated on the right bank of the 
Kialing kiang, three miles north-west of the city. It was a private 
concern, first founded in 1915, but is now under the control of the 
municipal government; its three generating plants have a joint 
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capacity of nearly 10,000 kilowatts and alternating current is distri¬ 
buted through transformers at 220/320 volts. It supplies light to 
the city and suburbs and power to numerous factories; some of 
the larger industrial establishments, however^ have their own power 
plants. 

The waterworks, which first operated In 1932 as a private concern, 
draws water from the Kialing kiang into a reservoir; from there it 
passes through a series of settling tanks, filter beds and purification 
tanks, and finally into three large reservoirs. The pumps used in 
the plant are operated by power from the city power plant. The 
outflow of the waterworks in 1941 was approximately 630,000,000 
gallons. 

The Chungking Telephone Administration, which originated in 
1926, passed from the control of the provincial government to that 
of the Ministry of Communications in 1938, Since then it has 
undergone considerable expansion; there are now 16 different 
exchanges, two of which in the old city and new municipal area are 
automatic systems with 1,500 and 1,800 lines respectively. The 
remaining exchanges on the magneto system have in all 1,070 lines. 
To reduce possibility of damage during air raids the majority of 
these lines are laid underground and the old city exchange ts housed 
in a deep bomb-proof building. In 1943 the local and long-distance 
telephone systems and the telegraph systems were combined as the 
Chungking Telecommunications Administration (see p. 382). 

Chungking, as the national capital, w^as the seat of all government 
departments and the residence of foreign ambassadors, consuls and 
their staffs. Organizations of all kinds, business firms, cultural 
associations, newspaper offices, foreign missions, naturally selected 
the city as their headquarters. 

History 

Chungking boasts a history of more than 4,000 years. It is 
the traditional birthplace of the consort of the emperor Yu of the 
legendary Hsia dynasty, and was the capital of a feudal kingdom 
in the Red Basin during the period of the ‘ Warring States.' The 
first city walls of any size were constructed about 250 B.c. when the 
town was named Chiangchow. The name of Pahsien, first used 
after the fifth or sixth century A.D., has again been adopted as the 
official name of the municipality. The name of Chungking dates 
only from 1188, in the period of the Sung dynasty. About 1370^ 
at the beginning of the Ming period, solid stone walls similar in 
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extent to those existing in this century were built, and were slightly 
extended and rebuilt in 1664, and again in 1760^1. After the 
unification of China by the emperor Shih Hwang Ti in the third 
century bx*, Chungking and the country around it lost its inde¬ 
pendent character, although abortive attempts at independence were 
made in the periods of civil war at the end of the Yuan and Ming 
dynasties, 

Chungking was opened as a treaty port in accordance with the 
Treaty of Peking between China and Great Britain in 1890, The 
Treaty of Shimonseki, which ended the Sino-Japanese war of 1894- 
1895, gave Japan the right to establish a concession in the city; the 
settlement, on the right bank of the river, was established in 1901 
when the port was opened. 

Chungking was made a municipality in 1923 by the provincial 
government of Szechwan, and on 20 November 1937 the National 
Government officially announced the temporary removal of the 
national capital to the city. In 1939 Chungking was elevated to 
the status of a special municipality under the direct control of the 
Executive Yuan, and in 1940 it was decreed one of two auxiliary 
capitals, the other being Sian (see vol, ii, p, 314)* 

Industries 

Chungking, lying on the intersection of the Yangtze and the 
Kialing kiang and within easy reach of the Kialing and Nanchwan 
coalfields, is ideally fitted, from the point of view of transport and 
power facilities, for the location of manufacturing industries. Raw 
materials of many kinds are available, for the agricultural and mineral 
resources of Szechwan and neighbouring provinces are considerable. 
Difficulty of transport has in the past been the chief stumbling 
block, but the war-time expansion of lines of communications has 
helped in no small way, 

A good basis for manufacturing development has already been 
laid by the transfer to Chungking of many manufacturing establish¬ 
ments from the eastern seaboard, in particular from the Yangtze 
delta, while the growth of the Industrial Co-operative movement has 
added a further stimulus (see p. I55), 

The Ministry of Economic Affairs listed 451 privately owned 
factories of various kinds in the Chungking area by the end of 1941; 
there were in addition a number of larger state-owned industrial 
establishments under the control of the National Resources Com¬ 
mission. The most important heavy industry establishment located 
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in or near Chungking cansisted of die inoet essential part of the 
Hanyehping iron works. foiTHerly located at Hanyang; there arts 
other iron and steel works also, both state owned and privately 
owned, of which ^e chief is the modem works at Tsitsikow, ten 
miles up the Kialsng kiang. As many as 210 engineering works, 
mostly of small capacity, are listed, and turn out machinery of all 
types. To tneet the needs of Chitia^ armies, several armament works 
have been established under state control. There are both state and 
private factories for the manufaciunr of electrical and radio goods 

of all types. An electroljtic copper lefinety is also in operation at 
Chungking, 

The chemical and allied industries arc represented by soap and 
candle factories, acid and soda manufacturing plants, paper mills, 
tanneries, alcohol plants, a rubber reconditioning plant oil refining 
pbnis of which tlie Tung Lu Oil Works* vegetable oil cracking 
plant for the production of fuel uil and gasoline substitute from wood- 
oU is especially notable, the cement works at Malaochl, and match 
factories. There are also a number of factories manufacturini; 
medical supplies of all kinds. 

The textile industry is represented by five cotton spinning mills 
vndi a lo^I of nearly 75,000 spindles, silk mills, and dyeing factories. 
Other industrial esrablishmcnts include food processing factories of 
vanou^ kinds, printing presses, saw mills, and pottery works. Many 
of these are on a very small scale, as are the establishments under tlic 
control of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives (see p. ^52). 

TVorff 


In 1936 the loral tonnage uf shipping, all in domearic trade, 
entered and cleared at Chungking was 542,312, The total value of 
the trade of the port was $91-3 million, of which domestic trade 
aoLounted for SS8‘9 million, a figure surpassed only by Shangliai 
and Hankow of the Yangtze ports. Almost all the foreign trade was 
in itnporm, the small quantity of exports consisting entirely of 
parcel traffic with Hong Kong. The bulk of the foreign imports was 
mineral oils, and of native imports cotton prn. Wood-oU. tiiir 

bnsUcs, au^r, tobacco, medicinal aubstancea, silk, and goat skins 
arc trie leading cjtports. 

GC^pation of die lower xtnd rniddle Yangt.ze areas 
jr Japan ^ereJ Chungking’s trade connexions with much of the 

mun^i-r^ Jar^ parts of China, the dcv'elopment of com¬ 

munications in western China and the city’s new importance as the 
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nauond capital led to a steady improvement in trade ; the value of 
foreign trade for Jaiiuarj'—September 1S41 rose to Si i^S niillion, 
nearly five times as much as was recorded for 1936. 

Cotftmunkathns 

Tn spite of extensive development of roads and ainA-ays, water 
roules are still of most importance to Chungking. Down river 
services nm to Wanhsien, and in normal times to Ichang and other 
ports (see p. 534). Regular commurucatlon b also nmintained with 
Sui> 134 miles up river on the Yangtze ; with Hijchow^^ 555 miles up 
river on the Xialing kiang] and with Kiatingp 86 miles above Sui 
on the Mm kiang ; shallow draught cargo junks ascend further up 
all three rivers. 

In addition to the new road netvi'ork in the city and suburbsp 
there has been extensive building of roads to link up ihe capital 
with all important pans of unoccupied China. Most of those roads 
are macadamized and kept in good repair and are extensively used 
by motor traffic. The Chungklng 'Ch^gtu highway via l-imgchang 
links up mxh tlie Chttigtu-Sian highw-ay and gives connexion with 
centres in the north-west and xdtimately the tJ.S.S.R, ITie Chimg- 
king-Kweiyang highway gives connexion with Nanning and French 
Indo-Cliitiap and with Kunming. Another highway runs more 
directly Kunming via Luchow to link up widi Uic Burma Road. 
There is no railway as yet, but surv'eys for lines to Chfngtu and 
Kunming iiave been largely completed^ and construction on the 
Kunming-Sui section is W'cll advanced^ 

Up to the opening of hostilities in 1937. Chungking was an im¬ 
portant stopping place on the Shanghai^hfingtu service of the 
C.N.A.C., which also operated a special Chimgkh^g-Hanhow service. 
With transference of the n^pital to Chungking, the city by 1941 
became a focus of air routes. C .N.A.C. Operated services tu Chengtu , 
Kiating (via Sui), Calcutta (via Kunming and Dinjan), Rangoon 
(vm Kunming and Lashiu), Hanoi (via Kunming); the two latter 
services w^ere suspended by 19431 but a new service to Lanchow was 
inaugurated in the same year. The Eurasia Aviatiun Corporation 
operated serv'ices to Hanoi and Hong Kong (both suspended by 
1945)^ Kunming, Kweilin^ Ch^ngtu, and Hami (via Lanchow and 
L'rumtsi). 

Seaplanes land and take off from the river at Suchipa in the high- 
water season, and at Kwangyiianpa^ 1 j miles below Chungking, in 
the low-w-ater season* Landplanes use the militar)' airfield at Kwang- 
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yuanpa and the civil airfield at Sanhupa ; this field (half a mile 
above the city) floods at the 50 ft. level and is not used during high 
water. 

The city is connected to the general telegraph system and has 
long-distance telephone communication with Chengtu^ Changsha, 
Kunming, Nanning, Sian, Lanchow, Foochow, and many cities of 
‘ Free China.^ To supplement the telephone service, radio-telephony 
is possible with many other centres, within and without China, but 
the services to Hong Kong, Rangoon, and Hanoi were suspended 
in 1939. As well as the military W/T s^tion at Kwangyuanpa and 
the W/T station operated by the C.N.A.C., there is a series of 
stations near the broadcasting station 10 miles north-west of the 
city for communication with all parts of the world. The Central 
Broadcasting Station operates on short- and medium-wave for 
listeners in China, and on short-wave for listeners in Europe, America, 
and elsewhere (see p. 601). 


For Bibliographical Note see pp, 427-8- 
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. Li£nyiiiichiaj:iH (Laoyao) t T^imytiiq : Wcihainei : : Tienlain j 

ChinwuiffTict t EibliftnrAphioil Notr^ 

LlENYL^f]HlANG (LaOYAO) 

LaL 43 '' N„ lung, i ig* 33 * E. Poptilolibn, no iktsL 

Admiralty chart 34804 Fig. 74, Plate 

The artiHck! harbour of LienyuDchiang (f^apy^o) ss situated on the 
DDJth-cast coast of KJangsUt about 40 miles SOtlth of tilt boundary 
with Shantung province. This site was selecied by the Lunghai 
Railway Company as the termLoai port for the railway w^hlch runs 
through a rich sgriculLura] area with resources of coal, salt, and 
phosph^teK, to replace TnpUj the former terminus, which had become 
unusable owing to silting. 

Apprt>ach attd Accm 

The p<irt haa been constnicted in a channel between the rocky 
island of Tunghsilicn tao (Monli shan) and Taolin point on the 
mainland. The approach channel whicli is from the east, has been 
dredged clo«e to the south side of Tunghsilien tao ; originally there 
w^ere depths of 20-36 ft, in this clmimch but by 1937 they were 
reported as not more than iS ft., and in 1944 only 12 ft., owing to 
rapid silting. 

The harbour is well sheltered by l^unghsilien tao, but somewhat 
exposed to easi and souib-cast winds. The tidal sircaim through 
the channel run at rates of from 2-^4 knots ; tidal ranges tury from 
10 fti at neaps to 20 ft. at springs. 

Detailed Description 

Licnyunchlang port was built in the period 1933-36 by the Nether¬ 
lands Harbour Works of Amsterdam, the usk of construction was 
handicapped by continued coUap^ owing to the unoerMin nature 
of the bottom* which is mainly soft mud^ 

* The port desedptiont are thds* of the ports bj they were In July 1937. 

before the outbreak of the Smo-Japineae tjki>ij|;k KwionaJ itftrcncm arc 
made to later dcvelopmcn'^ i conditiom in nuiny places must be radically dlfTerent^ 
npccialiy with to pert fadlitiei uid communkutlans. 
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The artificial harbour consists of a single basin about 855 ft, wide, 
between a breakwater to the east and a wharf to the west, both 
extending north-east from the mainland. The breakwater, con¬ 
structed on concrete blocks, is 3445 ft. long, of which the inner 
1,476 ft. is taken up by No. i wharf, which had a depth alongside 
of 20 ft. at low water; berthing for three vessels of 4,000-5,000 tons 
is available here. No. 2 (coal) wharf, on the western side of the basin, 
is similar to No. i wharf in size and accommodation, but is used 
exclusively by the Chunghsing Coal Co. for loading coal. The depth 
of the basin at low water was to be 18 ft., but rapid silting is in 
progress and soundings in 1937 showed depths of only 10-17 
alongside the wharves. Berthing is carried out by the Lunghai 
Railway Co., which has four tugs available. 

In 1937, the Chinese destroyed the port facilities and blocked the 
harbour, but in December 1942 the Japanese began a programme of 
further development of the port mainly for the export of coal. 
Extensive dredging was undertaken and the construction of a new 
breakwater and a quay planned; a small jetty on the west side of 
the harbour was also budt. 

Port Facilities 

No. I wharf has a small steel-framed godown, 33,161 ft. in extent 
and of 1,000 tons’ capacity, equipped with three 3-ton electric buffing 
cranes; it was proposed in addition to instal Wo 2-ton Diesel 
electric mobile cranes and to build godowns the full length of the 
wharf equipped with overhead cranes and with stacking gear. At 
the base of this wharf there are three storage godowns, 193,750 square 
ft. in extent, with total accommodation for about 6,000 tons of 
cargo. No. 2 wharf has a coal-loading installation with a capacity of 
400 tons per hour. Railway lines run along the length of both 
wharves; cargo is loaded and discharged directly from ships to 
railway trucks, but the shortage of suitable labour makes the handling 
of cargoes both slow and inefficient. 

The Chunghsing Coal Co. has a coal yard for stocks of about 
160,000 tons of coal from its mines at Tsaochwang, in southern 
Shantung; limited supplies of fuel oil and gasoline are available, 
but there is a marked scarcity of fresh provisions and water, especially 
for dnnking. In addition to the railway company’s tugs, a number 
of coal lighters are normally stationed at the port. The adminis¬ 
tration of the port is in the hands of the Lunghai Railway Co., which 
is greatly hindered by its unfamiHarity with port problems. 
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The Tami 

Prior to the building of the artificial harbour the small fillage 
of Laoyao was the only settlement in the neighbourhood. The 
new to^vB, still in course of development, occupies a site partly 
excavated out of the north side of the hiU mass of Chienyun- 
tsi shan, and partly reclaimed from the foreshore. Here there 
are numerous new stone buildings including shops, ofiices, and 
stores, the dwelling houses of officials and workers, two hotels, 
two small hospitals, and a large railway station of modern design, 
built by the Lunghai Railway Co., to house in addition the customs 
and harbour authorities. The railway company has also built a 
small electric power station, but the port has been supplied with 
electric light from Haichow. Lienyunchiang is not very healthy, 
being hot and oppressive in summer; sanitation arrangements are 
very primitive, but the construction of a waterw^orks at Hwang^^o 
nearby has been planned. 

Development of the town has on the whole been slow owing 
to the problematic future of the port, handicapped as it is by 
excessive silting, shortage of labour, and lack of adequate water 
supplies. 

Lienyunchiang is administered by ‘ The Preparatory Office for the 
Establishment of the Lienyu Municipality,’ which has its seat at 
Haichow, but the Lunghai Railway controls a railway zone, run¬ 
ning parallel to the shore for a depth of half a mile. It is intended 
that the new municipality will eventually absorb the railway port 
organization. 

Trade 

No separate statistics as to the nature and volume of trade at 
Lienyunchiang are normally issued by the Maritime Customs, as 
the port is included in the Tsingtao customs district (see p. 392). It 
was, however, stated in 1936 that a total tonnage of 928,764 entered 
and cleared at Lienjmnchiang, all under the Chinese flag; there 
were also a considerable number of junks using the port. The value 
of imports was given as $22*6 million, mainly metals, sugar, paper, 
cotton cloth, dyes, cement, and rice. The chief features of the 
exports were greatly increased shipments of coal to Japan and of 
rice to domestic ports ; foreign trade was mainly with Japan, domestic 
trade chiefly with Shanghai and Tsingtao. The Chunghsing Mining 
Co,, the China Merchants’ S.N. Co., the Shanghai S.S. Co., and 
the China United S.S, Co. ran to the port, and did so at a loss owing 
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to shortage of labour and slowness in handling cargo. I’he Chungh- 
sing Mining Co,, however, was in a better position since it has 
its own ships, rolling stock, and staff, and was not so dependent 
on the poor facilities offered by llie Lunghal Railway Co+ Since 
the Japanc^ occupation in 1938*, trade with Japan has gready 
expanded^ and cargo services run regularly tu Japanese ports. Coal, 
salt, phosphati:s, Iron ore, w^heat, and millet have been exported 
in considerable quantities^ The coal, froro mines of ilie 'fsaochwang 
groups has been used by the Iron and ssteel Industry of Yaw-ata In 
Kyushu, as k is of good coking quality, 

Communkations 

Tn 1934^ the standard-gauge single-track Lunghai Railway was 
extended froni Tapu to Lienyunchiang, wliicli is thus normally in 
direct rail communiti^tlon wath places as far west as Sian^ a distance 
of 643 miles. There is an extensive network of canala and rivem in 
the area of which the Linhung ho and Kuan ho arc the most useful; 
these axe used mainly fur barge transport of salt, and accessible Only 
to shallow dmught vessels (Plate 140)* 

There are a number of earth-surfaced roads in the area and 
further construction was projected. These are In fair condition 
but deteriorate quickly after hea^y rains or an increase of motor 
traffic. The most important runs inland from the port to Ilai- 
chow via Hsinpy, and is used by a motor-bus service for part of 
the way. 

The nearest civil airfidd is at Haichow, which W'as used up to 
1937 by the C.N.A.C. on the Shanghai-Peiping serv^ceK The Salt 
Gabelle has a system of private telephone lines to the salt pan 
areas; there is telephone connexion betxveen LienyunchLang and the 
telegraph office at Hsinpu* There were W/T stations at Panpu and 
Hsukow. 


Tsingtao 


Lat. 36^ 04' M., long. lao® E. 
Admiralty chart E57. 


Population (1936), 5i+,769. 
Fig. 75. Flatca 5^1 9*i ^7^ 


Tsingtao, situated at the entrance to Kiaochow wan, is about 400 
miles by sea north of Shanghai. Its fine harbour has made it an 
important trading centre not only for Shantung, but for much of 
North China, but it is handicapped to some extent by its distance 
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from its hintcirland and the competition of Tientsin. It is also a 
hshing centre of considerable importance. 

Approach and Accets 

The approach to Kiaochow wan from the eastward ut between the 
rocky coast of the Shantung peninsula on the north and isolated 
islands and shallow bank to the south. The outer harbour, which 
lies in the entrance to the hay between Ilaihsi peninsula and the 
mainland to the north ia mostly over 10 fm, deep, but is used mainly 
as a quarantine station. The bottom, of soft mud and sand, affords 
holding ground ; the Outer harlxntr is exposed to the southerly 
winds of summer when a sea gets up, but la sheltered from winit-r 
winds. The Inner harbour, lying immediately west of the Outer 
harbour and extending north-eastward, is sheltered from southerly 
but exposed to north-east winds vihich often raise a strong sea. 'ITiu 
main channel to the Great harbour, which has a least depth of 
about 5 fm., Hes Westward and north-westward of Hoisohoe rock, 
a rocky shoal about half a mile west of Small harbour; there la also 
a narrow channel, with least depth + fm. in the fairway, between 
Horseshoe rock and the mainland. 

At Tsingtflo the height of mean Idgh-water springa ia laj ft., and 
of mean high-water neaps 9I ft.; tidal streams lM>th in and out of 
the entrance run at one to two knots, though rates of up to 4 knots 
have been experienced. 

Kiaoehow wan is partially frozen over durmg severe winters, but 
the ice is never thick enough to obstruct large vessels, though uome 
inconveiuence may be caused to junta and small craft. 

Detailed Description 

There are tw(i artificiii] harbourH in the Inner harbour situated 
on the western side of the peninsula, on wluch the city stands. The 
eouthemmoST of tlicse, known as the Small or Boat harbour, w'hich is 
protected by two breakwaters, is dredged to a depth of id ft. 
over llie aonthem portion. This harbour is mainly used by Junks 
and small steamers, has a bund and contains a pier with rail con¬ 
nexion^ to^ die railway system j the Tsingtao Government Dry 
Dock ia situated on the west side of this harbour. The Great 
harbour is formed by a horseshoe-sliapcd breakwater extending 
from the coast about miles north-east of the Small harbour, 
and is mostly dredged to a depth of 30 ft. 'Jliu following wharves 
are available for shipping in the Great harbour; 

OH (Chinl Prnpfrf ITT) * 
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Wharf 

Length of 
frontage 

Depths at 
L.W.O.S.T. 

Remarks 

No. I Mole 

ft. 

2(513 

ft. 

16-29 

For general cargo and coal; used 

No. 2 Mole 

3.64s 

24-29i 

by coasters. 

For general cargo ; used by Japan¬ 

No. 3 Mole 

3,740 

3 i“ 37 i 

ese mail fines. 

For bulk cargo, lumber, and coal; 

No. 4 Mole 

558 

24 

used by cargo vessels. 

For petroleum and explosives; 

No, 5 Mole 

3.856 

33 

used by oil tankers* 

For coal and sale j used by various 


shipping. 


Moles Nos. 1-4 run parallel to one another at distances of about 
480 ft. apart, from the east side. Mole No. 5, which has a small pier 
at about the centre, is at the tip of the breakwater on the west side 
of the harbour. A concrete pier 423 ft. long and 20 ft. wide extends 
southward from the middle of Tsingtao wan; there is a depth of 

7 ft. alongside at the steps at the end of the pier. Another pier 
extends westward from the coast about half a mile south-west of 
the Small harbour ; it is used mainly by warships" boats- 

Port Facilities 

There are a few mooring buoys in the Great harbour, but vessels 
invariably berth alongside the wharves discharging and loading cargo 
to and from railway trucks. There are 10 berths at mole No. 5, 

8 berths each at moles Nos. 2 and 3, 7 berths at mole No. x, and i 
berth at mole No. 4. The wharves are equipped with 41 hydrants, 
which use water supplied by the city waterworks. 

Moles Nos. I and 2 have godown storage space to the extent of 
16,087 ^d 16,336 square yds. respectively, but there is ample storage 
space in the port area for cargo of all kinds. 

For handling large loads, as well as a 150-ton stationary electric 
crane at wharf No, 5 there are two floating cranes of 30 and 22 
tons’ capacity respectively, and a truck crane for lifts of up to 10 tons. 
Very large stocks of coal up to 245,000 tons are maintained, usually 
for the Foshan and Tzuchuan mines; bunkering is carried out along¬ 
side wharves by baskets. The oil companies carry fairly large stocks 
of fuel oil in drums, and have kerosine and gasoline storage as 
follows (number of tanks indicated in brackets): 
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Kerosine 

Oasoline 


tons 

tons 

ARC. 

(3) ^i4SO 

(2) ICND 

(i) 2,200 

(i) 140 

S.OX.O.N.Y. 

(2) 5»3^ 
(i) 1,800 

(i) i.soo 
(r) 120 

Texas Co. .. 

(1) 3.750 

(i) 900 

(1) 2,000 


All three installations are connected to the pipe line on wharf No, 14, 
In 1939, the Japanese were in course of constructing a fuel oil and 
gasoline installation for the use of their navy, near the A,P*C, and 
S,O.C.O-N.Y. installations, close by wharf No. 4 
Water* of good quality may be taken from the hydrants at the 
wharves and from water boats ; ships’ stores and provisions of all 
kinds may be had in reasonable quantities. 

The dry dock on the west side of the Small harbour can accommo¬ 
date vessels of 6,000 tons’ displacement, and has the following 
dimensions ; 

Length (from caisson to head of dock), 480 ft. 

Width at top, 75 ft. ; at bottom, 59 ft. 

Depth on sill at H.W.O.S.T., 24 ft. 8 in. 

The dock is equipped with a sheerlegs to lift 7 tons and a crane 
to lift 5 tons. There are three slipways owTied by the harbour 
authorities; 

No. 1 for vessels up to 140 ft. long ; lifting capaciw* 400 tons. 

No, 2 for vessels up to 80 ft. long ; lifting capacity, 100 tons. 

No. 3 for vessels up to 60 ft. long ; lifting capacity, 50 tons. 

There is a naval dockyard adjoining the dry dock, with foundry, 
machine shops, welding plants, and all the necessary equipment to 
deal with minor repairs ; various local firms also underlie small 
repairs. Considerable damage was done to the dock and dockyard 
by the Chinese before evacuating the port in 1937. The Japanese 
have now taken them over for the use of their navy and maintain 
salvage facilities in addition. The normal harbour craft facilities 
consist of three tugs, none of which are very powerful, and a few 
lighters for handling explosives, together with many small junks 
and sampans. The port is administered by the Tsingtao Harbour 
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and Wharf Administration which is under the control of the muni¬ 
cipality. Prior to 1938, an ambitious programme of improvements 
was planned to increase the freight handling capacity of Tsingtao. 
When the Japanese occupied the port in 1938, they took in hand 
their own project to improve the harbour and to make it a first-class 
naval base for the Japanese fleet. 

History 

The most important settlement In the Tsingtao area was the old 
native city of Kiaochow, about 5 miles from the sea to the north* 
west of the bay \ the site of Tsingtao was then occupied by a small 
dilapidated fishing village, though the Chinese built a fort and 
established a small naval station there in 1891* In 1897, two German 
missionaries were murdered at Yenchow in south-western Shantung, 
Germany, anxious to acquire a base in Chinese waters and a share 
in the carving up of China, sent a naval force to Tsingtao and occupied 
the naval station. In addition to money compensation and the dis¬ 
missal of the provincial governor, Germany secured a 99-year lease 
of the waters of Kiaochow wan and territory round about (vol. ii. 
Fig. 3) in 1898, She also obtained the right to build a railway 
to Tsinan, the capital of Shantung, and certain mining rights and 
economic privileges in the province. Within a few years the Germans 
had developed the area with characteristic thoroughness and created 
a new and important port. 

After the declaration of war by Japan on Germany on 23 August 
1914, Japanese forces, aided by a small British contingent, blockaded 
and invested Tsingtao, which capitulated on 7 November, In spite 
of repeated protests by China, Japan continued to occupy the former 
leased territory and various strategic points throughout Shantung, 
even after China had herself declared war on Germany. The matter 
was eventually settled after the Washington Conference (1921-22), 
and Japan restored the leased territory and the rights formerly held 
by Germany in December 1922. Tsingtao came under the control 
of the National Government in April 1929, and was almost im¬ 
mediately constituted a special municipality. The outbreak of 
hostilities between Japan and China in 1937 put Tsingtao at the 
mercy of the Japanese, who occupied the port in January 1938. 

The Town 

Tsingtao was laid out in modem fashion by the Germans, with 
many well-constructed buildings and wide well-surfaced streets and 
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roads, itiany lined by trees. Further development on similar lines 
wss undertaken by the Japanese between 1914 and 1922, and since 
then by the Chinese municipality. It is thus distinct from the other 
seaport cities of Cliina by nuason of its European rather than Chinese 
appearance. The special municipality has an area of about ziz 
square miles and is administered by a mayor and ^'arious bureaux 
in charge of the different municipal activities, which include a police 
force of about 3,000, fire brigade, education and public health. 

The administrative quarter is in the southern part of the 
city along the shores of Tsingtao wan; here llicre arc various 
government offices, banks, and other commercial buildings, schools, 
churches, hotels, hospitals, and the Japanese university.' Many of 
the foreign residents live here, and also farther to the southneast 
along Augusta Victoria and litis bays, where there are fine bathing 
beaches which attract many summer visitors. The racccouiae, 
golf links, recreation ground, and tOUfbt hotels are also situated in 
this part of the city. 

North of Uic administrative quarter is the new tovm built by the 
Japanese after 1914) su'd the commercial sectio'n of the city occupied 
mainly by Chinese and Japanese merchants. To the north-west, 
adjacent to the port and railway, is the industrial and shipping centre. 

The climate of Tsingtao is healthy and bracing, and there is a 
modem sanitation system ; there are two well-equipped large 
hospitals, one of which Is under Japanese cont rol, and several smaller 
hospitals. The I'singtao waterworks are situated at a small village 
on the Litsun ho, about six miles north-west of the port. An under¬ 
ground pipe line supplies the city, and a reservoir on the peninsula 
to the south-east; there are in addition numerous wells in the city. 
Electric light and power is supplied by the KJao Ao Electric Light 
Co., whose plant is situated to the east of the main railway station. 
Many of the industrial establishments have their own plants, 

Iftduftria 

Considerable industrial development has taken place in Tsingtao, 
w-hich is the chief toivn of the industrial area of eastern Shantung. 
The cotton industry is the most important, Tsingtao ranking second 
to Shanghai in this respect. There ate ro cotton mills, 9 of which are 
Japanese-Owned, with a total of 620,650 spindles and 9,161 looms. 
Other industrial concerns include match factories, a brewery, tobacco 
factories, an ice-making plant, machine and engineering works, a 
rubber factciiy', a locomotive and carriage works, railway repair 
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shops and lumber yards^ printing works, chemical and dye works. 
Tsingtao is also one of the important centres of the sea-salt industry. 

Trade 

In 1936, a total of 7^536,206 tons of shipping entered and cleared 
at Tsingtao, of which about 5,590 was in domestic trade (over 30,000 
juidts also enter and clear annually). The total value of the trade 
of the port was $235*6 million, of which rather more than half 
was domestic trade. In value of foreign trade Tsingtao was sur¬ 
passed only by Shanghai and Tientsin, though a larger tonnage was 
recorded by Swatow and Canton. Up to 1936, Tsingtao was steadily 
increasing its tonnage of shipping at the expense of Tientsin, as the 
following figures show; 

Tonnage of Entrances and Clearances at Tientsin and Tsingtao^ 1932-36 


Year 

Tsingtao 

Tientsin 


6,098,307 

5,740,161 

^933 

6,SS9.8 zo 

6,167,684 

1934 

6,938.401 

5,998,091 

1935 

7,331,836 

5,797,300 

1936 

7.536,306 

5,163,247 


Tsingtao’s fine harbour offsets the disadvantage of being further 
removed than Tientsin from the chief production centres of North 
China. 

In 1936, the import trade of Tsingtao, as of the North China ports 
in general, was adversely affected by wholesale smuggling, wdth 
Japanese approval, through eastern Hopeh. The leading imports 
in that year were vehicles, machinery, tools and metals, followed by 
raw cotton, sugar, artificial silk yam and piece-goods, timber, cereals, 
mainly rice, and flour, and kerosine. The leading export was ground¬ 
nuts and groundnut oil, exported in bulk in tanks carried by ocean¬ 
going vessels; other exports included raw cotton and cotton yam, 
leaf tobacco, eggs and egg products, meat, coal, millet, and salt. 

Fully half the imports came from the Japanese Empire; Great 
Britain, U.S.A., Netherlands East Indies, and Belgium ranked next 
in importance. About half the exports also went to the Japanese 
Empire, the bulk of the remainder to U.S.A., Great Britain, Hong 
Kong, the Netherlands, and Germany, 
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Since 1938, Japan has paid considerable attention to Tsingtao, 
and its trade by 1941 had shown considerable expansion, due almost 
entirely to increased trade with Japan, Statistics of foreign trade for 
the period were as follows : 

Foreign Trade^ Tsingtao^ 1937-41 
{millions of dollars) 


^937 

107-9 

1938 

78-4 

1939 

t77-o 

1940 

322‘2 

1941 (Jan, Sept,) 

270’6 


Commumcations 

There are no Inland w^ater^vays in the Tsingtao district, but there 
is regular coastal steamer and junk traffic with, minor ports along the 
coasts of Shantung and Kiangsu. The only important road, which 
is in good condition, runs north to Chefoo, but there are good 
metalled roads in the area adjacent to the port. Motor-bus services 
operate to Chefoo and in the city and suburbs. The standard-gauge 
single-track Kiaotsi Railway runs from Tsingtao to Tsinan, a distance 
of 244 miles, and is the chief means of communication with the 
hinterland of the port. The line was constructed by the Germans 
in 1904 and has since maintained a high standard of efficiency. 

Tsingtao is connected to the main telegraph system and has long¬ 
distance telephone communication with Tsinan and other centres. 
Submarine cables run to Shanghai and Tientsin via Chefoo, and to 
Sasebo in Japan. There is a commercial W/T station which was 
controlled by the Ministry of Communication and also a Japanese 
military W/T station. The local telephone service was operated by 
the Ministry of Communications, 

C.N.A.C, landplanes called regularly at Tsingtao on the Shanghai- 
Peiping service ; the airfield at Tsangkow, about 6 miles north-east 
of the town, is liable to flooding after heavy rains. 

Weihaiwei 

Lat. 37° 31' N., long. 122“ og' E. Population of administrative 

Admiralty charts 2823, 3025. area (1937), 222,247. 

Fig. 76. Plate 98. 

Weihaiwei is situated on the north coast of the Shantung penin¬ 
sula, some 32 miles west of North-east promontory, in a large bay 
sheltered from seaward by the island of Liukung tao. Weihaiwei 
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serves as a port of call for coasting steamers plying between Shanghai 
and Tientsiiij and suffers like Chefoo from a poor hinterland, in¬ 
adequate communications, and the competition of Tsingtao. 

Approach and Access 

Weihaiwei is approached through two entrances. The Western 
entrance, leading north-west of Liukung tao, between that island 
and Peishan point on the mainland, is about one mile wide, and can 
be used safely by the largest vessels. The Eastern entrance, extend¬ 
ing south of Liukung tao to Chaopei tsui, has a least depth of 
i8 ft, and is navigable by ships of i6 ft, draught at any state of the 
tide. 

At Weihaiwei the tidal rises are ft, at springs and 5 J ft, at 
neaps, but long-continued northerly and north-westerly gales may 
lower tide levels by as much as 5J ft. Tidal streams are complex, 
generally following the direction of the coast at a rate of i| knots. 

Typhoons are rare, but there are often line squalls in summer and 
strong northerly gales in winter, which make anchorage difficult in 
the Western entrance. At times, even in summer, an appreciable 
swell sets into the harbour, particularly through the Eastern entrance 
from easterly winds. Though winters are cold the port is invariably 
free from ice. 

Detailed Description 

In Weihaiwei there is no wharf accommodation and all vessels 
moor to their own anchors. Large vessels can anchor south-west 
of Liukung tao, where the holding ground is good in 31 ft. Any¬ 
where south of the island vessels of not more than 16 ft, draught can 
anchor; off Iron pier there are three mooring buoys. In Narcissus 
bay there is a large junk anchorage also used by local steamers with 
depths of 12-18 ft. Anchorage is prohibited in a zone extending 
from Observatory island north-west to the mainland at Tsuachii tai 
(King Hall point), but there are anchorages south of this zone for 
light draught vessels in depths of 21-23 ft., and north of it. off Weigall 
cove, for larger vessels in depths of 27-33 ft' Anchorage is also 
prohibited in the fairw^ay through the Western entrance, as defined 
by the white sector of the light on Flagstaff point, the southern 
extremity of Narcissus bay. The warship anchorage is in the 
Eastern entrance north of Chaopei tsui in depths of 8^11 fm., but 
here anchorage is also prohibited in the sector of white light from 
Flagstaff point lighthouse. 
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On the mainland shore of Narcissus bay there are two stone 
jetties, one off Mato (Port Edward), and Victoiy pier farther to the 
south opposite the Customs house, both suitable only for small 
craft; there is also a small stone jetty in Weigall cove. Off the south¬ 
west comer of Liuhung tao is Iron pier, with a least depth of z9 ft. 
alongside, but too short to accommodate anything bigger dian a 
tug. A short distance to the east of Iron pier are two stone jetties, 
Canteen steps and Clarke’s (Cowan) pier, suitable for small boats. 
Nlilitary pier, still farther east, is in ruins and dangerous to approach. 

Port Facililtes 

Fuel oil is ncit available, but tin; Xailan Mining Administration 
keeps a small stock of about ^00 tons of bunkering coal. Water and 
fresh provisions can he obtained, but tlien; are no facilities for 
making repairs to ships or for storing large quantities of merehan- 
dise. There are a number uf wooden lighters and small craft, 
by means of which the merchant vessels using W'eihaiwei can 
discharge and load cargo at the jcitiLs. 

The Tews and the Leased Territory 

W'eiiiaiwei itself is a small walled toivn of not more than a,000 
inhabitants on the west side of Narcissus bay ; much of the wall is 
in ruins, and two of the four town gates have been pulled down. 
Mato (Port Fdward), formerly a sntall village, has grown to a thriving 
toi™ of about 20,000 inliabitants ; Here there are modem buildings 
and the residences of the small foreign papulation. 

In 1898, the district was poverty-stricken and the port had little 
trade, but during the thirty years of British rule the Leased Territory 
flourished, free from the disturbancca prevalent in North China 
during the first part of the twentieth century. 

Until 1916-17, yearly grants-in-aid were signed to the Leased 
Territory by the British government, but in that year revenue 
exceeded expenditure for the first lime, and Wdliaiwei was 
practically self-supporting from 1921 to 1930. *l lie administration 
was thus always handicapped by shortage of funds and was unable 
to develop the territory fully. In spite of this the population rose 
from 147,Z77 (1911 census) to an estimated 175,000 in 1928, 
W'hile in 194^ ^ population of the Admin istiative Area was 
222,247, according to oSdal Chinese sources. Since at least three^ 
fifths of the area ennsists of uncultivated and almost uninhabited 
hill lands and sandy wastes, the density of population In the culti- 
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vatcd areas k about 1,300 pennons per square mile# a Hgure wLicli 
reHccta Uie intunaity of farming and settlement. 

Weihaiwei# like Chefoo and Chinwangtao, enjoys a dry climate 
and has been a favourite summer reson for Europeans, especially from 
Shanghai; it was also the Summer base for the British China fleet, 
as the na^■'al buildings on Liukung tao testify* 

At Mato there is a small electricity pknt providing light fnr the 
commercial and modem residential quarter- 

History 

Weihaiwei was a fortified naval station of the Chinese na\y before 
1895, when it was captured by the Japanese after a naval victory. 
Ill 189S, following the Russian sekure of Port Arthur and Dairen# 
the British government obtained a lease of Wcihalwei and square 
miles of surrounding territory ' for as long a period OS Port Arthur 
Hhall Temain in the occupation of Russia * {see vol. ii, p. 55). After 
a short period of administration by naval and mititaiy oflScers the 
Leased T'crritoiy was transferred to the Colonial Office and ad¬ 
ministered by a commissioner w'ith powers similar to those of a 
goi^emor of a Crown Colony, 

In addition to the Leased Terriuiry there was a much laqger area 
□f about 1^500 square miles in which Great Britain exerdsed certain 
military privileges, although the eidl administration remained in 
Chine;^ liands ; the town of Weihaiwei itself also remained under 
Chinese jurisdiction (voL ii, Fig. 3). 

After the Washington Conference of 193.1, Great Britain offered 
to rcstiire the Leased Territory to China, but although the Rendition* 
Convention was ready for signature in 1924, the actual rendition did 
not take place until 1930, pending the establishment of a settled 
govcniment in China, Accordingly, in Octubur 1930, the National 
Government regained the Leased Territory for China# though 
allowing Great Britain certain naval privileges for a funlier period 
of ten years. As the Weihaiwei Administrative Area# the T,eased 
Territory was controlled by a high commlsaioTter directly responsible 
to the Executive Yuan. 

Agricuhur£ ujid Industries 

The Leased I’cmtory is primarily an agricultural region # hence 
there has been little in the way of Industrial development. The 
census of r 921 showed that only 20 per cent, of the males over nine 
years of age were employed in industry^ and oomraerK ; S| per cent* 
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Plate 99. Inner harbour, Chefoo 

A vessel leaving the Inner harbour; * Mole Wharf * is on the right, the breakwater on 
the left, and Chefoo bluff in the background. 


Plate joo* Chefoo harbour, 1936 

In early 1936 severe frosts caused serious icing in the ports of the Gulf of Pohai, 
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ill mercantile pursuits and commerce, 6^ per cent, in the building 
trade, 4 per cent, in irajiaport, and i per cent, in textile trades. 
Furthermore, many of these were also engaged in tilling (heir own 
small plots of land. 

The farmers of Weiliaiwei are small peasant proprielma who make 
the best possible use of their land in the chaiacteristically Chinese 
fashion; groundnuts ranks as the leading crop, but wheat, millet, 
barley, make, kaoling, beans, sweet potatoes ami vegetables are 
also grown, with a little cotton. The British administration intro¬ 
duced several kinds of European fruit trees and tried to encourage 
fruit-growing; later the Chinese authorities Set up a model fruit 
farm, and by 193^^ it was estimated that tfiere were about 700 acres 
under fruit cultivation. 

Large tracts of the lull country are covered wiili acnib oak 
(Quercus serraia), whose leaves are used in feeding the wild silk¬ 
worm. Si Ik-wearing exists as a cottage industry and a few ailk- 
filatiirea were established, but most of the raiv silk was sent to Chefoo 
for manufacture intu ptongee. The silk hosiery industry, however, 
has met with considerable success, while the manufacture of hair¬ 
nets, lace, and embroidery has also been prosperous. 

Sea hslmig has long been profitable at Weihaiwei, one of the 
iiiajor fishing centres of Shantung, and a number of mutur trawlers 
(156 in 1936) have been employed in the industry (see p. 77). The 
export of boili fresh and salt fish is considerable. An ice-making 
plant is in operation to provide ioe for the storage aud preservation 
of the catch. 

There are a considerable number of salt-pans in the coastal 
lagoons. The s.ilt-pm area of the I.e3sed Territory, which had a 
coastline of 70 miles, increased from about 30 acres in 1902 to nearly 
I, 0 TO acres in 1927; fully 70 per cent, of the salt pmduced is 
a%'ailable for export. 

In i q^, a company was formed to exploit the small gold resources 
of the lerritory, but it went into liquidation in 1906 and the attempt 
to extract gold m paying quantities was abandoned as hopieless. 

Traife 

In ryoSp the first year for which shipping records were feeptp the 
gross connage of steamers enterijig Weihaiwd was only 151^809 ions, 
but under British occupation! the port grew steadily in importande 
and the Maritime Customs figures for 1936 showed that the total 
grass tonnage of shipping entered and cleart:d was 3^772^870, of 
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which about 8o per Cent, was m domestic trade. The total value of 
the trade of Weihaiwei in the Hsunc year million^ of which 

domestic trade accounicdfor S7"i million, 

Ry far the moat Important item In the foreign trade is groundnuts, 
which generally account for about 90 per cent, of the exports; the 
chief imports were cotton goods, cereals (mainly rice), ferti]i2er$j 
fuels (especially herosine}, tirnher^ and sugar. Over aoven-clghths 
of the foreign impons originated m the Japanese Empire. The 
Netherlands, Canada, Hong Kong, and Germany received the bulk 
of the Ovpnrta. 

Since 1937 the trade of Weihaiwei in common with other North 
China ports has shown some improvement, due mainly to mcrea$ed 
trade with Japan.^ whose share in the foreign trade jumped to about 
75 per cent. 

Communiciitwns 

The development of Weihaiwei has been severely handicapped 
by the absence of railways. Inside the Territory about 50 miles of 
stone-surfaced roads, properly bridged, w^ere constructed during 
the period of British occupation, and still remain in fair condiduii. 
ElBcwlicre the dirt-surface roads deteriorate rapidly after the hea\7 
rains of summer, and are inadequately bridged. The most important 
ruad is tliat running west to Chefoo, linking up with the important 
Chefoo^Weihsicn highway; utiiers run south to Wenteng and 
Shihtaot 'if'd east to Yungcheng and Litao. Daily motor-bus sertlcea 
are in tipcnidon to all these places except Wenteng, but are occasion¬ 
ally suspended w^hen the roads are rendered impasaahlt; by heavy 
rains. 

A submarine cable runs from Weihaiwei to Chefoo, and a telephone 
cable from Liukung tao to the mainland at Mato* both of which arc 
under the Chinese Government Telegraph Administration; there 
was no W/^r alation. 


CUEFOO 

Lat. 37^ 22 ' N., loj>R. izi* 24^ E. Population of speeiaJ area 
Admii^ty chart lada. O 013 )p £30,000. 

Fig. 77. Plates 09 . too. 

*rhe port of Chefuu is situated un the south side of Village bay, 
midway along the noithem coast of the Shantung peninsula. The 
Chinese name for the port b Yentai, Chefoo proper being a small 
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village and an Important fishing centre on the north side of Village 
bay. The effective hinterland of Chefoo covers an area of about 
3,000 square miles, with a population of about 3,000,000, most of 
whom are peasants with a low purchasing power. Inadequate 
communications and the competition of the major port of Tsingtao 
further militate against any advance of Chefoo from the status of 
an important port of call on the sea route from Shanghai to Tientsin 
and Manchuria. 

Approach and Access 

Vessels proceeding to Chefoo use one of two entrances. The 
northern entrance between Sentry rock, off Chefoo cape, and the 
shoal extending south-west of Ku tao, has a least depth of 
9 fm.; the southern entrance between Kungtung tao spit and 
Knob point has a least depth of 4-5 fin. Vessels of deep draught 
using the northern entrance can anchor south-west of Ku tao in 
depths of 6-7 fm., but this anchorage is open to winter gales. Smaller 
vessels anchor in Village bay, where there is little shelter to the east. 
In the northern part of Village bay, Chefoo bluff, a rocky ridge some 
4 miles long, rising to about 1,000 ft. in height, gives shelter from 
north-west gales, but in the southern part these gales, blowing 
across the low sandy isthmus connecting Chefoo bluff to the mainland, 
may disturb vessels considerably. 

The sea bed is of mud, fine sand, and gravel, and provides 
good holding ground everywhere. Anchorage is prohibited south 
of a line from Tower point to Kungtung tao owing to submarine 
cables. 

In common with other ports in the Gulf of Pohai, tides at Chefoo 
are irregular, especially at neaps; this is due partly to a marked 
diurnal inequality and partly to tidal wave reflections from the shores 
and the wind. The tidal rise at M.H.W.S. is 8^ ft., and at M.H.W.N, 
ifft. 

The most notable weather hazards at Chefoo are violent northerly 
gales in winter, and on rare occasions typhoons in late summer. 
There ^e severe winter frosts, but the port is rarely ice-bound, 
though in 1936 shipping was at a standstill for 36 days (Plate 100). 

Detailed Descriptions 

The Inner harbour at Chefoo has been constructed on the west 
side of the rocky promontory of Tower hill, at the southern extremity 
of Village bay. It comprises a single basin enclosed by a mole 
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5,873 ft. long, and a detached breakwater 2,600 ft. long. There are 
two entrances to the Inner harbour, one at either end of the detached 
breakwater- The northern entrance is 755 ft. wide and the southern 
entrance, which is for emergency use and for junks, is 830 ft, wide ; 
both entrances are dredged to a depth of 20 ft. At the end of the 
mole is ‘ Mole Wharf/ a concrete blockwork quay, on the west side 
of the northern entrance; this quay has a frontage of 600 ft., with 
a depth of 25 ft. alongside at L.W.O.S.T. Immediately inside the 
southern part of the breakwater an area of about 10 acres is kept 
dredged to a depth of 25 ft.; here there are two mooring buoys 
for vessels up to 480 ft. in length moored head to stem. Fifteen 
additional mooring berths are available in the Inner harbour. Nos. 
1—9 for vessels 320 ft. long, Nos, 10, 12, and 14 for vessels 260 ft. 
long, and Nos, ii, 15, and 16 for launches and small craft. About 
100 acres in the northern part of the harbour is kept dredged to a 
depth of 20 ft. at L,W.O.S.T. The shallower southern portion with 
a depth of 5 ft. serves as a junk and lighter anchorage, and is generally 
overcrowded with small craft. 

In addition to * Mole Wharf ’ there are : 



Frontage 

Depth oflf 
end at 
L.W.O.S,T. 

Inner harbour 

ft. 

ft. 

Kaiping jetty 

300 

5 

Fergusson*s jetty 

90 

3 

Customs jetty 

SSO 

5 

Chinese bund 

900 

1-4 

West of the Inner harbour. 



WeU’s (Old) jetty 

ZJO 

3 

West of Middle point 



jewy. 

iSn 

4 i 


Port Facilities 

On * Mole Wharf ’ there are two customs godowns equipped with 
net slm^, with 24,000 square ft. of storage space. Comabe, Eckford 
and Co. have a godown near Customs jetty, on which there is a 
3i-ton hand crane. 

Except in the case of * Mole Wharfall discharge and loading of 
cargoes is by means of lighters; manual labour is very cheap at 
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Chefoo and the handling of loads remarkably efficient. There is 
room for 60 lighters at Customs jetty, along the north side of which 
a constant depth of 5 ft. is maintained by dredging. 

The Chefoo Harbour Improvements Commission has a modem 
salvage and ice-breaking tug, the Chientai, which is equipped with 
a salvage pump, a ro-ton windlass, and a aj-ton capstan. Further 
salvage facilities include two sheerleg barges with lifting capacities 
of four and fifteen tons respectively, two iron lighters, one of which 
is convertable into a lo-ton floating crane, and three over-decked 
barges. There are a large number of lighters and three water boats 
available at the port. 

Stocks of 8,000 tons of Kaiping coal are stored for bunkering, but 
coasters generally use the cheaper supplies available at Tangku. The 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. and the Texas Co. maintain small stocks 
of fuel oil (in drums), gasoline, and lubricating oil. Ample supplies 
of water and fresh provisions are also available. Minor repairs can 
be carried out by the Chefoo Harbour Improvements Commission 
and by two small private firms. 

Until 1915, Chefoo was an open roadstead with no shelter from 
the east; lighterage was impossible for about 10 per cent, of the 
time, and considerable losses were suffered through delay and 
damage to cargo. During the period 1915 the artificial harbour was 
built by the Netherlands Harbour Works of Amsterdam at a cost 
of ;£ 3 SOiOOOt raised by a bank loan and defrayed by a small ta.x on 
shipping and merchandise. The stone used in construction was 
quarried in the large quarries at Chefoo cape. 

The ^ port is operated by the Chefoo Harbour Improvements 
Commission, which was closely associated with the Chefoo office 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs ; the C.M.C. Preventive Service 
for North China was operated from Chefoo and had much success in 
reducing the prevalence of smuggling in the area until Japan obtained 
control over Manchuria in 1932. 

In 193^ the Commission purchased a new large Priestman dredger 
with a view to further deepening and dredging of the Inner harbour. 
Plans were dra^^m up to improve the harbour further by widening 
the mole on the inner side by 200 ft. for 1,800 ft. from the base, and 
by 31 ft. as far as the ‘ Mole Wharf,’ by adding an additional 300 ft. 
of width to the outer side along a frontage of i ,200 ft., by the con¬ 
struction of lateral piers, seven to ten in number, along the inside, 
and by the laying of railway tracks and the building of godowns on 
the greatly enlarged mole. 
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The Tomn 

Chefoo (Yentai) stands on the sandy southern shore of Village 
bay, but has also expanded eastwards beyond Tower hilL There 
is no foreign settlement or concession, but a recognked foreign 
quarter on Tower hill and along the beach to the east is well kept 
with clean roads and electric light. The town is also supplied with 
electric light from an inefEcient and overloaded plant, and has a 
poor water supply from welb ; there is no modem sanitation system. 
The American Presbyterian Mission maintains a large hospital at 
Temple hill, while there are two other small hospitals. There are 
good hotels, safe bathing beaches and other amenities for holiday 
makers, and Chefoo, with its bracing climate, had become a popular 
summer resort for Europeans. 

History 

Chefoo was officially opened as a treaty port in 1863. The Treaty 
of Tientsin (1858), after the second Anglo-Chinese war, designated 
eleven additional treaty ports, and of these Tengchow was replaced 
by Chefoo in 1862. 

In the early days of the port, a foreign ‘ Roads Committee ’ directed 
the affairs of the foreign quarter; this w^as succeeded in 1910 by an 
* Interaational Committee " of six foreigners and six Chinese, which 
ceased to operate in 1930, when the foreign quarter came under 
the Chinese administration of the remainder of the town. In 1933, 
Chefoo was constituted a Special Area by the Chinese provincial 
authorities, and the city limits were extended to include a number 
of surrounding towns and villages. The head of the administration 
is the commissioner (equivalent to a mayor), appointed in the first 
instance by the governor of Shantung province; foreign interests 
are now in the hands of the foreign Chamber of Commerce. 

Trade 

In 1936, the total shipping entered and cleared at Chefoo amounted 
to 4,241,292 gross registered tons, of which just over 80 per cent, 
was in domestic trade. The total value of the trade of the port in 
the same year was $54‘4 million, of which domestic trade accounted 
for $37*9 million. 

Exports from Chefoo were mainly agricultural products such as 
groundnuts, beancake, vermicelli, fruit and wines, and textiles, 
especially pongee, raw silk, hair-nets, embroidery and lace. The 
main imports included cotton and linen for the local hand-work 




Fig. 77- Chefoo 

In the inset the broken lines indicate the projected developments of the Inner 
harbour. C, Customs jetty ; F* Fergusson*s jettj^; K, Kaiping jetty. 
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C. Customs house; H, Hospital; P, Power station. 
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industries, inJrienil oik, cotton piece-goodsp tpeans, sugar, and sundry 
ttianiifacturcd articles. 

Over 50 per cent* of the foreign impons into Chefoo originated in 
the Japanese Empire: Great Britain, U.S.A., and Germany also 
played an important part. In the export trade, Hong Kong led with 
alnjut 30 per cent* of the total; the Japanese Empire, Australia and 
Great Briraln following in that order. Japan did not figure as 
largely in die trade of ChefcK} as in the trade of other North China 
ports. 

There is a considerable passenger traffic from Chefoo, hb many 
as 250,000 in a single year; the great majority of these are migrating 
farm Labourers. 

Since i 937 p import trade at Chefoo lias expanded considcrahlyj 
but the export trade reinaJxtcd at much the same level i Japan 
incrcaacd her share of the total trade to about one-hxdf. 

Industries 

The Chefoo district is essentially agricultural, but there has 
always been a considerable peasant haitd-work industry. The 
manufacture of silk pongee, hair-nets, lace and embroideries is thus 
the most important industry of Chefoo* Other industrial concerns 
include a cannery^ silk filatures^ a brewery, flour miilsi match and 
clock factories. 

Communicalions 

'Fhere is no railway from Chcfcxi at present, but a line to Wcihsiciit 
via Tengehowj T.ungkow and Laichow^ has been proposed in con¬ 
nexion with the further development of the port* 

'ITie most bnpurlant rcKid is the motor highway to Weihsien, 180 
miles to the south-west, following the route of the projected rail- 
way; other roads run to VVcihaiwci and Tsingtao. None of the 
roads an: mclallcd, hut the earth surfacing used is satiafaclory except 
after heavy rains^ which may render them unusable for one to tliree 
d^ys. Daily motor-bus seniices arc in operation to Weilisien, 
Weihaiwei, and TKingtaOh 

Chefoo ia an important Station on tfic Bhanghai--Chefoo“Tientsiri 
(Taku) submarine cable line i this line, along with that to Weihaiwei, 
was controlled by the ChJncsc: Government Telegraph Adimnistration 
until 1938, when they wttc both taken over by the Japanese-controlled 
North China Telegraph and I'ckphcmc: Company* The Chefex?- 
Dairen cable wax ojK-rated jointly by the Chinese and Japane^ 
CM (ChliHi Proper III) 2^ 
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governments, but was taken over by the latter in 1937. There is 
also a commercial W/T station operated in 1935 by the Ministry 
of Communications; another was completed in 1937 for the Maritime 
Customs. Chefoo is also linked by telegraph land lines to all the 
important inland cities. 

Lungkow 

Lat. 37° 39' N., long. 121“ 20' E. Population, 15,663. 

Admiralty chart 1255. Fig* 78. 

Lungkow harbour is situated at the mouth of a small river^ south 
of Chimatao promontory^ about 80 miles west of Chefoo. It serves 
as the port for the town of Hwanghsien, situated 14 miles inland 
to the east, on the Chefoo—Weihsien highway. 

Approach and Access 

A bar at the river mouth takes the form of two spits, one extending 
south-east from Chimatao promontory, the other running north¬ 
west from the mainland. In between is a narrow entrance with a 
least depth of 6 ft. leading into the Inner harbour. Depths at 
Lungkow may be considerably affected by winds, and it is inadvisable 
for vessels drawing more than 9 ft. to enter. 

The Outer harbour is sheltered from the north, but during westerly 
winds a heavy swell sets into the harbour and makes lighterage 
difficult. 

The Inner harbour is very well sheltered; its clay bottom can 
be easily dredged, but it is unlikely that extensive improvements 
would repay their cost owing to inadequate communications over a 
poorly developed hinterland. 

Lungkow is the most northerly port in China open all the year, 
though it is occasionally frozen over with thin ice (in 1936 this per¬ 
sisted until mid-March), which handicaps the movements of small 
craft. The tidal rise at M.H.W.S. is about 5 ft., and at M.H.W.N. 
about 4 ft.; there is considerable diurnal inequality. 

Detailed Description 

The Outer harbour has a safe and commodious anchorage in 
depths of X4-20 ft.; the Inner harbour is also roomy, but depths 
available here vary from 6-12 ft., and may be less with north-easterly 
winds. There are no mooring buoys at Lungkow and all vessels 
moor to their own anchors, loading and discharging cargo by means 
of ughters. The normal landing-place is the Customs jetty, but 
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even at high water the depth alongside dt>e3 nut exceed 3 ft, A 
new wharf, 147 ft. long, w-jk hujlt north of the Customs house in 
1936. A reinforced concrete pier^ built miles norUi-west of tiie 
towCr was never used^ and lias fsdJen Inlci a state nf disrepair. 

Purl Fariiiiies 

Ample water is available hut stocks of provisions are small. A 
supply of ftiel oil, sufficient for local fishing trawlers, ami of kt roslne 
is maintained; there are stocks of coal of up to 1,000 tuns. As 
well as about 50 lighters, there are numercajs native craft at the port. 
'I'here is a hanid-cranc available for light loads. 

Tjfe Tcften 

Lungkow is a straggling Chinese town, and has a single long main 
street w'ith many small shops and stores. In 1924, development 
northwards of the present site was planned but never came to pasSp 
although an dectrle power station was bullt^ which Supplies the 
town with light. There is ^ single small private hosplial. T.ungkow' 
w*as declared a treaty port in 1915 aa a sequel to the * Twenty-one 
Demands ^ made on China by Japan (see voL ii, p» 80). 

In 1936^ shipping to the extent of 732,395^ tons entered and cleared 
at Lungkow, of which about tw'si-thirdsi wus in domestic trade. Thu 
total value of trade in 1936 was $13^1 million, of width million 
was in domestic trade, ^^hese statistics do not represent the full 
value of tlie trade of the districta, as an appreciable quantity uf 
goods cumes by roads and tracks. Furthermore, owing to the 
prevalence of smuggling in North China in 1936, imports from 
abroad were below normal. 

Vermicelli, groundnut oil, live cattJe, vegetables, fruit, and straw 
hats and joss sticks were the leading exports; imports included 
cotton pieee-gouda, coal, keroslne, timber, sugar, eereah, and ferti¬ 
lizers. Japan dominates the trade of Lungkuw, though Hong Kong 
plays a leading part in tliu export trade; since 1927, Japan has 
further consulidated her position especially in the miport trade, 
w'hile exports fell oft considerably. 

Communicatiom 

Lungkow is on the Chefoo-Weihslen highway (see p, 403) and 
daily motor-bus services are m operation to both these cities; this 
road also runs through Hwanghsien. The Lungkow' telegraph station 
is linked via Chefoo with all parts of China. 
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Tientsin 

LaL 39® 9' N,, long. 117® ii' E* Population (1956), 1,292,025. 

Admiralty charts 2653, 2654. Fig. 79, Plates 101-3. 

Tientsin, the second port of China, is situated at the junction of 
the Grand Canal and the Hai ho, which flows into the Gulf of Pohai, 
33 miles dowTistream. Taku, at the river mouth, and Tangku, 2 miles 
farther up river, are the outports of Tientsin and are used by 
vessels unable to proceed up the Hai ho. 

Approach and Access 

The coast of the Gulf of Pohai, near the mouth of the Hai ho, has 
mudbanks extending for 3 miles. A further 2 miles to the east is 
Taku bar, some 5 miles in width, through w^hich a channel for shipping 
is maintained by constant dredging to oflFset rapid accumulations of 
silt after heavy floods. During 1937, the depth in this channel varied 
from 7-3 ft, at lowest high water in December to 19-75 highest 
high water in August, and in November 1938 the minimum depth 
at average high water in the centre of the channel was 15 fit. The 
accumulation of silt brought down by the Hai ho causes considerable 
variation of depths in the channel, wftich in 1937 was reported to be 
moving gradually southward. 

The Hai ho between Taku and Tientsin is cons^ntly changing its 
depth, though the Hai Ho Conservancy Commission endeavour to 
maintain such a depth in the river that vessels of up to 13 ft. draught 
can reach Tientsin at average high water. It is essential to obtain 
the latest information on the state of the river before proceeding 
upstream and to obtain a pilot for journeys to and from Tientsin. 

Tidal rises are as follows : 



M.H.W.S, 

M.H.W.N. 


ft. 

ft. 

Taku bar ,, 

lOl 

9 

Taku 


H 

Tientsin 

loi 

Si 


Sea levels are much affected by the direction of winds, easterly winds 
raising them and northerly winds lowering them. The rate of tidal 
streams in the Bar channel is from i to 2 knots, and at Taku 
from 3 4 knots. Severe winter gales with frost and snow may be 
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experienced in the Gulf of Pohai, but typhoons are rare* Ice may 
be expected ofiF the mouth of the Hai ho from November to March, 
where the river may become completely ice-bound. Though an ice¬ 
breaker service is maintained at Taku, severe icing may render the river 
unusable, and such conditions prevailed for three weeks in early 1936. 

Conserzancy 

The shallow and tortuous Hai ho presents unusually complex 
conservancy problems (see voK i, pp. 6o™i and 69-70). It carries 
away the waters of a vast area of the North China Plain, drained by 
numerous streams which are heavily laden with silt during the floods 
of summer. At various times the river is dangerously low, in flood, 
or ice-bound. The Yungting ho, one of the chief tributaries, may 
be almost dry in winter, but in summer silt load is usually 25 per 
cent, by weight, and has approached 40 per cent. Every six or seven 
years the region is subject to severe and destructive flooding, and the 
Hai ho becomes heavily silted with considerable disruption to trade. 

In 1897, the Hai Ho Conservancy Commission was established to 
deal with these difficult problems. The Boxer rebellion put an end 
to its activities temporarily, but it was reconstituted in 1901. The 
work accomplished by the Commission included the straighten¬ 
ing of the river by five cuttings to make the work of the tide more 
effective (voL i. Fig. 22), the regulation of canals drawing water 
from the Hai ho by locks, constant dredging of the bar and river 
channels, and the diversion of silt-laden waters into a settling basin. 
Future conservancy works on the Hai ho were projected in 1938, 
though the final solution of the problem would demand operations 
over the whole drainage area. The Commission, now imder the 
control of the National Economic Council, has foreign representatives 
on its Executive Board, maintains a staff of engineers directed mainly 
by foreign experts, and draws its revenues from the funds of the 
Maritime Customs. It has met with marked success in the difficult 
task of improving the navigational facilities of the port. Whereas 
between 1890 and 1898 there were periods when even lighters were 
unable to ascend the river, in 1925, 1,702 sea-going vessels reached 
Tientsin; of these 1,100 were of 13 ft, draught or over, the maximum 
draught being 18J ft. During the five-year period 1933-37, 
average of 1,007 vessels reached Tientsin annually, with a maximum 
draught in 1936 and 1937 of 14 ft, 5 in. There was a temporary 
cessation of conservancy activities in 1937, but the Commission and 
the Japanese military authorities were reported to be on good terms. 


4 ^ the ports of north china 

Detailed Description 

Taku roadstead lies immediately seaward of Taku bar; the road¬ 
stead^ though exposed, offers an anchorage with good holding 
ground in a depth of 24 ft* Vessels which anchor here are 
either waiting for a favouring tide or have so deep a draught that 
they are unable to cross the bar, and discharge and load cargo by 
means of lighters, weather conditions often preventing the working 
of cargo* Sheltered anchorage is also available at Deep hole in the 
river mouth and in the lower reaches of the river* 

Taku and Tangku* Except when there is unusually heavy silting 
in the Hai ho, the outports accommodate vessels of no deeper draught 
than Tientsin itself does, since the criterion for all is the depth on 
Taku bar. Many vessels, however, do not undertake the difficult 
journey upstream, especially when icing is severe. Though vessels 
of up to 350 ft* in length can swing at Tientsin, vessels of over 300 ft, 
generally remain at the outports. 

There are five mooring buoys at Tangku giving four rear-and-stem 
berths for vessels up to 350 ft. The following wharves are available 
for shipping: 


W^harf 


Chinese naval dockyard 
wharf 

Taku Ironworks wharf 
Butterfield and Swire^s 
wharf 

Chi Shun Cetnent Co* 
wharf 

A.PX* wharf 
Jardioe, Mathesoa and 
Co. wharf 

C.M.S.N* Co* lower wharf 
K.M.A* wharf 
Customs wharf, Tangku 
Railway wharves 
Japanese military wharf 
Salt wharf 
French wharf 
Tung Shing wharf 
C.M.S.N, Co* upper 
wharf 

Teh Ta wharf 
Raflway wharf, Hsinho 
Ta Hua Petroleum Cg* 
wharf, Hsinho 
ao,C*O.N.Y, wharf, 
Hsinho 


Length of 
frontage 

Depth at 
L.W,O.S.T, 

1 Area of 
godown 
space 

Remarks 

ft* 

ft* 

sq* ft. 


647 

I 

Wooden piles 

643^ 

S-I 3 


Wooden piles 

1,000 

14 

10,000 

Three berths; two small 
pontoons each; rail 
connexion 

170 

16 

20,000 

Concrete 

1,100 

7 

34*108 

Pontoons, rail connexion 

81 

5 

8,008 1 

Wooden piles 

377 

3 

17,600 

Pontoon; rail connexion 

^,315 

3-6 

7*303 

Concrete 


6 

Pontoon 

2p470 

10 

* * 

Wooden piles 

720 

10 


Wooden piles 

6^ 

I2'S“I4'4 

5,3^9 

Wooden pQes 

225 

i4'4-i7-4 

11,285 

Pontoon 

740 

x6 

Wooden piles 

253 

16 


Wooden piles 

3,510 

11-5-128 

*« 

Wooden piles (collapsed) 

669 

1 10 

64,000 

Wooden piles 

84 

15*7 

30*505 

W'ooden piles 

333 

3-6 

25,000 

Wooden piles (collapsed) 
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There are also jetties off Taku pilot town and off the Taku Tug 
and Lighter Co/s yard. Since 1937, the Japanese are reported to 
have undertaken much construction of new wharves, especially on 
the north bank of the Hai ho, between Butterfield and Swire's wharf 
and the sea. 

Tientsin, At Tientsin vessels are berthed along the stone and 
concrete bunds of the Concessions, which w^ere reported in 1938 
to have a depth of 16 ft. at high water. 


Bund 

Length 

Bund 

Length 

British bund 

ft. 

3.937 

Former German bund 

ft. 

2,296 

French bund 

4,921 

(First special district) 
Former Austria bund 

no data 

Japanese bund 

3 ,a 3 o 

(Second special district) 
Former Russian bund 

8,942 

Italian bund 

no data 

(Third special district) 
Former Belgian bund 




(Fourth special district) 


There are 38 berths in all alongside these bunds capable of accom¬ 
modating vessels up to 300 ft* in length and 15 ft. draught; practi¬ 
cally all vessels are aground at half-tide on a bottom of soft mud. 
Since 1937, the Japanese have embarked on a programme of building 
extensive concrete bunds along both banks of the river for more than a 
mile below Tientsin. 

Port Facilities 

Unlimited supplies of coal are available at the port owing to its 
close proximity to the chief mining areas of North China. The 
Kailan Mining Administration has large yards at Tangku and 
Tientsin (Hoting) with stocks of up to 30,000 tons and 40,000 tons 
respectively. Bunkering is carried on by hand alongside the wharf 
at Taku and from boats and lighters at Tientsin. 

Large stocks of fuel oil are kept by the leading oil companies. 
The Asiatic Petroleum Co. has installations at both Taku and 
Tientsin. At Taku the company's installation has five tanks with 
capacity for 14,500 tons of kerosine, and two tanks with capacity for 
4,000 tons of gasoline; large stocks of gasoline in drums are also 
kept. At Tientsin, near the East railway station, there are three tanks 
with capacity for 12,000 tons of kerosine and four tanks for 2,000 
tons of benzine; the company also has a can factory here. The 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. has installations at Hsinho and at Tientsin, 
near the former Belgian Concession; the total capacity of both 
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kerosiDe and g^lint: wan 56,8^0 tons at Ticmsin and 1443c tons 
at Hf^inhOp but the latter iostallatxDn now only used for supplying 
local needs. The Tieiviam inf^tali^ition also has a can factory. The 
Texas Co. have five tanks at iheir Tientsin inaLalbtinn with capdty 
for i,5O0pOO0 gallons of kerusine; stocks of lubricating oils and 
benzine are also kept. The Ta Ihva Petroleum Co, has at Hsinho 
three tanks for 345,000 gallons of kerosine and two tanks for 84pOOO 
gallons of benzine. 

Ships' stores and provisions can be obtained in large quantities; 
water for all purposes is available in ample quantities^ Supplied by 
the Taku Tug aj:id Lighter Co. at Tatu and at llentaln from pipe 
lines on the bunds. 

The following lifting applianei^ are available * 


Taka attd Tangka 
'Faku Tu^ and lighter Cn. , ^ 
CEuiuk Naval D^yurd 

Railway wharves 

Hai CotUOTVaj^cy Cdnlmiuion 

Dockyarcl , , + , 

Ajialic? Pdrtilnjm Gd. 

Tii^uin 

Brfci&h bund 


One i6-tc>£i and nn# as-ti>n ahwrkg?. 
One fO-iaa aheerlegu, trjFjricd in bad 
repair. 

One zo-ton mne^ one 15-ton hand crtnr. 

One jQ^tciri shfrrleei. 

One 35-tQn Baatini^ puaitiqn shccrlegs ; 

hand tipatan. 

One 30-™ Ahmirga. 


Details ijf cliy docks at Tangku 'I'iiku arc as follows : 




* 

dn 



Width of 

ftkll 4 lt 


Length 

enuiikCe 

H.W,O.S,T. 

ChincK Nil'll Dctckyard ,. ,i, ^ 

Talcu Tu^ Hml Lighter Co. 

fr. 

360 

fL 

40 1 

ft, 

iz 

No. 3 Dock .. 

41^1 

iS 


N04 4 Doct ,, 

Tient-un T,{*chleT C®, ,, 

44 ^? 

600 

40 

S 3 

Idl 

to 

(Buttt^rfLfrld lind. Swire) 


s^oriVr^ jJti Esiablutem^i^ de Tonfim 

1^ 



Hai Ho ConMiraiity CommU&fon 

4 S* 

51 

V 


Souicc : Lltyd'i Resi^itt ef Shipping, rol. iu, p- 74 (f^ndua, 1939). 


The liai Ho Conservancy Commission's dock is closed by a caisson, 
the remainder by mud dams. The Taku Tug and Lighter Co. has a 
repair slip 187 ft. long, two wet basins, 240 fL by 128 ft, and 160 ft. by 
^ respectively, and a new dock captable of accommodating 16 
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lighters. These docks have built mainly tugs and lighters, and have 
workshops capable of executing repairs of all kinds. The rhini»e(> 
Naval Dockyard, which was used mainly as an arsenal, was severely 
damaged in 1937 during the course of hostilities, and was reported as 
being used for minor repairs only to harbour craft by the Japanese. 

The port is well supplied with harbour craft. As well as a large 
number of lighters and small native craft, in 1937 there were 2 
passenger tenders and about 40 harbour and ocean-going tugs 
owned by the Taku Tug and Lighter Co., Butterfield and Swire, 
Dairen Risen Kaisha, Sociiti frangaise de Navigation de Tongku, 
and other private companies. 

The Totm 

The old Chinese city in Tientsin was enclosed by a rectangular 
wall which was partially destroyed by bombardment in 1900, and 
later pulled down completely and replaced by an esplanade. Suburbs 
have grown up on all sides of the old city, especially to the west 
and to the north, where the Chinese business quarter lies. They 
have also spread north-eastwards across the Grand Canal (Yun ho), 
and the Pei ho in the direction of the Central station. Much of this 
suburban area has been built on modem lines with new adminis¬ 
trative and commercial buildings. The Concessions, which lie 
along the river banks to the south-east, were originally low-lying 
and swampy, but have been gradually reclaimed by filling. The 
Concessions area, which is laid out with broad streets and w'ell- 
constructed bunds along the waterfront, is the chief commercial and 
trading quarter of the city. Industrial establishments are scattered 
throughout the city, but the most recent ones tend to be located on 
the margins, or near the railway and river. There are numerous 
bridges across the many waterways in the city area, of which the 
most famous is the International bridge between the French and 
former Russian Concessions, a bascule bridge operated and main¬ 
tained by the Hai Ho Conservancy Commission. 

There are several public parks and a racecourse to the south of 
the city. As well as primary, secondary, and technical schools 
Tientsin has six universities and colleges, of which Nankai University, 
situated to the south-west of the city, is the best known. 

The Chinese municipality has its own electric power station, while 
the British, Japanese, French, and former Belgian Concessions have 
stations for supplying electric light and power to their own respective 
areas ; various industrial establishments have power plants for their 
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own use. There are two watenvorks, oite operated by the Chinese 
municipality, the other by the British municipality; these rely 
mainly on artesian wells as a Bounce of supply, and lietween them 
enver the whole cityp In the poorer CliineBe areas river water is 
still largely used. The Concessions areas have modern sanitation 
systems, but the Chinese city lacks up-to-date facilities. There are 
hospitals throughout the city anci a quarantine hospital at Taku. 
The most iinporlant means of public transport in Tientsiri is the tram¬ 
way syatem, operated by the Belgiai^ tinn Compngide Tramcays ft 
d'EcImra^e df Tiefftm, Police forces and fire-brigades ate malntaineii 
by the Chinese municipality and the concession authorities, 

'^langku and Taku are villages of no great size and of little im¬ 
portance, apan from tlieir functions as ports. The Pacific Alkali Co. 
works is situated at Tangkup and there are half a dozen or so power 
[}lants operated by various ccnnnierciai concems, which derive 
supplies of water both from artesian wells and from the river. 

History 

The origins of ''Ilcntsin date back to 1368 \vhen a garrison station 
was establohcd there. The ciiy w^lls were built in 1425, under the 
Ming emperor^ Yung l-o, and Tientsin^ located at the northern 
terminus of the Grand Canal, rapidly developed as a trading centre, 
A Dutch embassy, on its .w'ay to Peking in 16551 declared it one of 
the busiest ports of all China. During the latter half of the nine¬ 
teen ih century Tientsin Jigured promiaentiy in the histoiy' of the 
relations betiveen China and the foreign powers. The Treaty of 
Tientsin, which ended the second Anglo-Chinese w'ar, W'as signed in 
a leinplc outside the city walls in 1858. When hoKtibtiea were 
renewed in 18G0 the city was bombarded by British and French 
forces, and In the same year the Convention uf Peking declared it 
an opcm port. Anti-foreign riots occorred in 1870, and again in 
19^ during the Boxer rebellion. The city was then occupied by an 
allied army after Tangku had been destroyed by fire and the I'aku 
forts at the mouth nf the Hai ho had resisted the landing of tniops | 
these forts were demolished in 1902 in acmrdance with the terms of 
tJie Peace PnoTOCol of 1901, which ended the Boxer rebellion. 

men Tientain c^ame under the control of Uie National Govern¬ 
ment it was constituted a special municipality, administered by a 
ri^yor a&jiated by bureaux in charge of various municipal activities. 
Ihe Ja^n^ occupied the city in July 1937. ahonly after the out¬ 
break of the Sino-Japanese war* 
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The Coftcfssiofis 

Ah a result of the Convention of Pt:kinjj, whereby Tientsin 
opened to foreign trade, aiies outside the city were leased in 
perpetuity by tiie Imperial Government to tlie governments of 
the United Kingdom* France, and U.S.A. Six other nations — 
Japnn, Ttaly^ Germany, RoSHia, Austria-Hungary* and Belgium—were 
granted coneessionK in the period after the Boxer rcbellinn (see vol. ii, 
p- 6 r when the foreign pow'ers put pressure on China to grant them 
additional powers and privileges. The following table shows details 
of the existing and extinct concessions at the outbreak of the Sinu- 
Japanese war : 

Foreigft Cotiresstott^^ Tient^n^ 1936 


Existing Concesdom^ 


Nnjiiw 

' I>llt 

gninied 

' Are^ 

PopuLmioii 

mimates 

( 1917 ) 

Briiuh OrI;^^rial Crhuc^iun .. ^ , 

pp MimicipAl Excenjioi^ .. 

p, Fxtn-muri&l MxTcnHiDn 
American Conctfision 

1E60 

1897 

ivaj 

17QI 

aer*i 

7 fi’D 

251-7 

SBS -3 

ai‘7 


Brirli^h ?^1ijmcipa| Area .. .. ^ ^ 

Ffttneli Cuiii?c 99 iQn 

Japaix^M- Cuncnsi^n . .. - - 

It^bn Cojicani^n .. 

TutaT , 
]G6d~iQQO 
jGg6~zigQio 
1^1 

1 X 4 '+ 

117-0 

77 ^«M , 

7J,0€» 

36,000 

7pOOO 

Xcihll area in fqrcign hjndd 

. T,aiA-4 

1^1,000 


Extinrt Otmcesijnm 



Oslc 

Djite 


Nffmc 

KTUlIhJ 

irlinquithcd 

* Arta 

G<:mulkni Ccnnc«a-ion 

]895-t^t 

19-17 

acr^fl 

369^3 

Arurro-Hunj^rLiii. Oonccw^ion ,. 

i^a 

1917 

r50'0 

Russian Coottuion . . 

1900 

igjQ 

S09-4 

Belgian CoDceEsioo .. 

190a 

1919 

316-3 

Totitl arra retlUllffd to China by 1936 , 

- 

- *pJ+ 5'2 


SouftJc : Jqrci, F. C., Shat^hai mid Ti^insmf p. 131 (Londaa, 
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Brithb Concessitm. llic DrigJiiaL BricUh Concession Avaa 
cered by a council of three to five knd-renters. In March 1897 a 
further area west of 'I'aku roadp known as the British Municipal 
Extension^ was placed under British control and administered hy 
a municipal council dbtinct from the coundl of the original con¬ 
cession, A ftirther area, the Extra-mural Extension^ added 
in 1903, but not endowed with a munidpality of its own* The 
aiiomaluus Hihiatiun tlius created, of three areas under British control 
and differently administered, proved very unsatisfactory^ and as a 
result of a petition addressed by the majority of the British residents 
to the British minister^ the three areas were combined into the British 
iMunicipal Area^ whose administration was entrusted to a single 
municipal eoimeil. i his consisted at first of not more than nine 
members* of whom at least five were British residents^ but in 19^7 
a new arrangement was made, and since that date the council has 
cansif!ted of five British (including the chairman, who haa a casting 
vote) and five Chinese memhera. The council is elected by the 
ratepayers, and voting privilegeB are largely in the hands of large 
land-rentcra and occupiers of premises. It is charged with the 
general administration of the municipal area under the powers 
granted to it by the Land Regulations, subject to some extent to 
the approval of the British Consul-General at Tientsin and of llie 
British Ambassador. The ratepayers, thus acting as a body, impos^ 
rates, laxea, and dues, raises loans, constructs or acquires public 
utility undertakings, and c^tablishtsa or endows schools, ho^pitala, 
libraries, and similar institutions. 

Under the contml of the eouncil are the Electricity Department, 
which has its power station on WeitKe creek; tlic Waterworks, 
which draws its supplies from artesian wells j the Health Depart- 
mcnt^ which maintains a gieneral and an isolation hospital; two 
Municipal schools, one for foreign and one for Chinese cluldren; 
the Fire-Brigade: the Municipal Police Force of about 700 men, 
and a amall Concessiun Volunteer Force. From 1900 10 194^ the 
British government maintained a garrison of regular trtHips at the 
Concession. 

The principal sourcca of revenue: are sales of electricity^ by far the 
largest contribution^ water rates, taxation on real propertVi licence 
fees, and wharf and land dues. General administration, public 
works and iidiitieB, police and fire-hrigade are the principal heads 
under expenditure. 

With the outbreak of the Pacific war, the Japanese occupied the 



PhitiT. toi^ r>ry T«ku 

The Tahu *Vug and Ligh^r Company's dry dock on ihe I Jai ho ai Taku. 



pJaic loz- Tli^? Hfii !>ii at Timt^in 
Freighter berthed ai the bund, TienE^im. 





Plate 103* Tientsin 

A view of East station, its goods yards, and the city in its neight>ourhocKi» 



Plate 104* Chinwangtao harbour 

Ships are berthed at the pier (left) and the mole (right) ; in the background is the Bluff. 
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British Municipal Area. Furthermore, by the Treaty of 1943, the 
British government agreed to relinquish its administrative rights 
in the Municipal Area in favour of China. 

French Concession. The original French Concession obtained in 
i860 was extended in 1900 after the Boxer rebellion. The adminis¬ 
tration of the concession is largely in the hands of the French consul, 
assisted by a municipal council, which is composed of the consul 
himself {ex-officio chairman), four French members, four non- 
French foreign members, and three Chinese members. The principal 
sources of the concession revenues are land and rental assessments, 
licence fees, wharf and land dues. Expenditure is mainly on adminis¬ 
tration, public utilities, police and fire-brigade. There is also a 
small French concession at Tangku consisting of a military barracks. 
The French Concession was taken over by the Japanese in March 
1945 - _ 

Italian Concession. Italy secured her concession at Tientsin in 
1901, and also owns a very small fort, manned by a few men, at 
Tangku. Under the Fascist regime the concession administration 
was reorganized on the lines of an Italian fascist municipality. The 
chief power is in the hands of the Italian consul, who is assisted by 
a consultative council of Italians and Chinese. Revenue and expendi¬ 
ture are similar to those of the other concessions. 

Japanese Concession. Although agreement was reached between 
China and Japan in 1896 on the question of a concession at Tientsin, 
it was not until 1898 that a satisfactory site was acquired; further 
grants of land were made in 1900. There is a municipal council of 
five Japanese members, but administration is mainly in the hands 
of the Japanese consul, who has absolute control of the police and 
fire-brigade, subject to instructions from the Japanese government 
at Tokyo. The municipality pays only its Chinese staff, the re¬ 
mainder being provided for by the Japanese Foreign Office. Land 
and rental assessments and licence fees are the main sources of 
revenue; expenditure is chiefly on administration and public 
utilities. 

Former American Concession. U.S.A., along with Great Britain 
md France, was granted a concession at Tientsin in i860, but the 
site was never effectively occupied and was handed back to China in 
1896. In 1901, the American government attempted to establish an 
International Settlement at Tientsin similar to that at Shanghai. 
This effort to stop the unedifj'ing scramble for concessions met with 
no co-operation from the other powers interested, so the United 
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Stales gDVcmjriciiL attempted to recover their concession. Vested 
interests preii'ailed on the viceroy to refuse the American request, 
and m 1902 an arrangement was made Lo incorpur^ti: the area into 
the Britinh Cnnccssian which it bordered- Certam rights in con¬ 
nexion with the concession were granted to U.S.A., but in practice 
were never claimed. 

OtAfr Concessions. The German Austro Hungarian 

Concessions were expropriated by Cliina in 1917 on her entry into 
the war on the Allied side. The Russian Concession was brought 
under Chinese control in 1920, and aU claims were fonnally aban¬ 
doned by the U.S.S.K. in a treaty with China m 1934. The Belgian 
Concession \s'as returned to China in 1939 under the terms of a 
special Slno-Beigiait agreement. All these concessions wore consti¬ 
tuted special administrative districts administered by bureaux 
responsible to the municipality. 

Industry 

In addition to its pcHsitinn as the leading mercantile city of North 
Chinap Tientsin is an industrial centre of much importance. Easy 
access to markets and to raw materials and an abundance of labour 
have been the chief factors contributing to the development of 
indxistries^ among which the manufacture of textiles predominatesi 
owing tu 'neiitsin's proximity to the chief cotton and wool producing 
region of China. 

Seven cotton milla, with an aggregate of 350j6€jo spindles and 1^007 
loomst were established in the period 1918 21, when the suspension 
of foreign Imports as a consequence of the war of 1914—18 favoured 
such enterprises. These mills, which w'ere Chinese owned and 
operated, were seriously affected by the resumption of foreign com¬ 
petition by the disturbed condition of China, and by the post-war 
flepressiun- The Ic^ of markets in Japanese-controlled IVL^churia, 
Chaharj and Jehols, and the growth of amuggling of Japanese piece- 
goods into North China^ fomed several of the mills to close down 
and the remainder were overburdened with debt. By 1937 the 
Japanese had succeeded in acquiring four cotton mills with 174^283 
spindles and i,qoo looms^ while the three remaining Chinese- 
owned mills had only 70,866 spindles and 310 hKims. A new Japanese 
mill was also in course of ccnstruclion^ others were planned, and 
existing mills propo^d to expand their capacity. This programme 
nf expansion envisaged altogetlier some 460,000 spindles and 9,000 
looms, thus enabling Tientsin to rival Tsingtao aa a centre of the 
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ooLtoti textile industry, The dilticuliics of obtaining adequate mw 
cotton supplies and the abnurmal war dcnriand of Japan has hampered 
this ambitious prugramme. Of the fit'e wuullcn mills in Tientsin 
the largest was an Atnerican-ovvncd concern employing 800 liands; 
the four smaller milts were Chinese-owned, and employed altogether 
900 hands. IhcTc are also weaving and dyers* establishments and 
hosiery knitting works, the latter of which were severely hit hy the 
loss of the Manchurian market. There are four cigarette-making 
factories, the largest of which, owned by the British-American 
I'ubacco Co,, employed 4,000 operatives. Other industrial enter¬ 
prises include Hour mills, tanneries, chemical works, soap factories, 
Cement works, match factories; most uf thra^e were small enterprises, 
which suffered severely during the r93r-3S depression and the loss 
of markets in Manchuria, and have, to a Considerable extent, been 
bought up by the Japanese, New paper mills, leather ^ctoriea, 
inachinc and engineering works, dye and chemical works and can¬ 
neries were also in process of establishment by tlie Japanese, There 
also has been some development of heavy industry at Tientsin, and 
there arc about 30 englneeriiig works and machine shops, many of 
which are small concerns. 

Investments in industry in Tientsin arc almost equally sliared by 
the Japanese and Chinese, but fully half the Chinese share represents 
capital from British, American, and other foreign sources. Since 
the outbreak of war there has been a steady increase in Japanese 
industrial interests, and the Japanese stake in the Tientsin area has 
now assumed considerable proportions. 

Trade 

Tientsin is the moat important commercial and t reding centre of 
Nortli China, and ranks second only to Shanghai in China as a whole. 
Its lines of communication with its rich hinterland of the North 
China Plain and of the provinces of the north-west are particularly 
good, and sers-e to offset Its disadvantages as a port. Since 1930, 
howet’er, various factors, mainly political, have been responsible for 
a considerable reduction in its hintcrbnd. The trade of Outer 
Mongolia and Smltiang has lieen markedly redirected towards 
U.S.S.R., and the I rana-Siberian, Turksib, and Trans-Caspian 
railway systems, while the formation of ' Manchukuo ^ detached 
Manchuria and Jehol from Tientsm''s cconnmic orbit. Furthermore, 
the Lunghai Railway has been tapping the resources of Shensi and 
Honan to a great degree. 
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In 1936 the total value of the trade of Tientsin was S364-8 million 
made up as follows : 



Imporu 

Expem 

Tr>tiil 

IXvne^tic trade 

FoFe%l trade 

^ 72'b 

5S a 

ri7^R 

174 4 
jQO '4 


In total value of trade and in foreign trade Tientsin lias for long 
ranked second to Shanghai (see p. 324)1 but in domestic trade has 
generally been third to Shangbii and Hankow* A featnie of the 
fifteen years before the outbreak of the Slno-Japanese war was the 
steady fall in imports^ which declined tn value from million in 

1922 to niUllon in 1936, Both 1935 and 193^ were distin¬ 
guished by organized smuggling on a scale from the |apaneae- 
controlled are^f e?epecially eastern Hopeh. The chief goods 
smuggled wei:e Uiose paying high duties^ sugar, cotton piece-goods^ 
artiricial silk, yam, and keroaine, and the trade returns not only 
of Tientsin but of other northern ports were considerably affected. 
Despite the contraction of its hinterland and the political and eco¬ 
nomic aetbaeks, Tientsin has continued to expand its export trade^ 
due mainly to the increased produotivity in the leading commodities 
of raw cotton, wool, fur^s, skins, and hides* From 1932 to 1936 
exports increased in value from £$-o million to £(yg million. The 
increase in the export of raw' cotton and wool is shown by the 
fulhiiving table : 


Vahie of Wool R<ito V^tton Exports (milNfms 0/ dotlars} 



T9M 


1936 

WmI „ . . .. 

Rnw cfTtton .. 

1^-7 

T^*0 

i6'-a 

i3‘5 

23 '3 


Other leading exports of 1936 were skin and furs, pig hrisrtles, 
woollen nigs and carpetSp egg products, groundnutSp and other oil 
seeds, cereab, fruiis, and adt. 

In addition to the articles mentioned above, imports into Tientsin 
in i93fi included metab and orex, vehicles and ve^Is, machinery* 
other mineral oils* dyes and chemicab* books and paper, Lixiil>er, 
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woollen goods, and miscellaneous manufactured goods mainly of 
metal. 

Japan, U.S.A., Great Britain, and Germany were by far the most 
important foreign countries trading with Tientsin. The comparative 
percentages for these four countries in 1936 were as follows ; 



Imports 

Exports 

Japan 

12'0 

24*1 

U.S.A.. 

T 9 

37-6 

Germany- 

s-i 

9'3 

Great Britain .. 

29 

8-9 


As will be seen, Japan preponderates in the import trade, and 
U.S.A. in the export trade. The most important of the remaming 
countries was the Netherlands East Indies, which imported petroleum 
products to a value of about £400,000 in 1936, 

The total toimage of entrances and clearances at Tientsin in 1936 
was 5,165,247 ; of this 2,054,717 tons was in foreign trade, in which 
Tientsin ranked sixth to Shanghai, Canton, Swatow, Tsingtao, and 
Amoy. Tientsin’s share of China’s shipping traffic declined from 
4‘49 per cent, in 1933 to 3-56 per cent, in 1936, due largely to an 
increase on the part of its chief rival Tsingtao (see p. 392). Up to 
1931 the Japanese shipping was in the lead, followed closely by 
British, with Chinese shipping ranking third. After the Japanese 
occupation of Manchuria a certain amount of Japanese shipping 
was diverted to Dairen, and in 1936 the position was as follows: 


British. 1,714,231 

Jap^ese. 1,442,589 

Chinese. 1,144,046 


During the first seven months of 1937 Tientsin shared in the 
upward trend of Chinese trade, imports increasing by over 100 per 
cent., helped by a lessening in smuggling, and exports by over 
50 per cent, as compared with the corresponding period in 1936. 
The outbreak of war, followed by hostilities not only at Tientsin 
but throughout North China, seriously disrupted trade. There was, 
however, a remarkable recovery in 1938, when the main scene of 
hostilities moved south to the Yangtze area, and smuggling no longer 
took place. Though, as compared with 1936, exports increased but 
slightly, from £6-9 million to £7-3 million in value, imports showed 
GH (China Proper III) 28 
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a sharp rise from £4-3 million to £14-0 million* This increase was, 
however, not to the benefit of the Western Powers, as the following 
table of percentage shares indicates : 



Imports 

Exports 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

Japanese Empire , * 

37*0 

6o-o 

22*2 

55*8 

U.S.A. and Dependencies 

11^8 

9*2 

4S'0 

r8*o 

British Empire. 

i6“i 

iS'4 

IS'O 

ii'7 

Germany 

18*4 

5'7 

12*9 

10*6 


Furthermore, Japan once more took the lead in shipping : 


Japanese », ,, 3,^92,607 

British ..1,763,461 

Chinese . * , * 287,296 


The new advantages thus gained by Japan were caused partly 
by the direct effects of the war, but also by the Japanese eflforts 
to control all trade and commerce in North China* 

Though conditions at Shanghai after 1938 returned to normal 
to some extent, from 1939 to 1941 the trade boom at Tientsin 
continued to increase to Japan's advantage* Figures for the value 
of foreign trade from 1937 to 1941 were : 


Foreign Trade^ Tientsin^ 1937-41 



Value (milEons 
of dollars) 

Percentage 

share 

1937 

ZlZ'q 

11-86 

1938 

409*9 

24-74 

>939 

440 '^ 

18-SS 

1940 

Sii*o 

20-17 

1941 Gan*-Sept.) 

7 ici'S 

17-97 


Comynunicaiions 

Above Tientsin the upper waters of the Hai ho, here known as 
the Pei ho, are navigable for shallow draught boats northward as 
far as Tungchow* The Hsi ho, wliich joins the Pei ho just above 
Tientsin, leads to a maze of waterways to the west with depths of 
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14 ft. in summer and of 4 ft. in winter ; junks travel as far as Tsing- 
yuan (Paoting). The Grand Canal, here known as the Yun ho or 
Yu ho, with depths of 14 ft, in summer and of 6 ft. in winter, is 
navigable for large junks for 155 miles to the south to Lintsing, 
beyond which it is liable to run dry in winter and silts up after the 
floods of summer. Regular cargo and passenger launch services 
operate over these waterways and along the Hai ho to Taku, except 
during the ice season. 

The two most important roads from Tientsin run north to Peiping 
via Tungchow and south to Tsinan via Tsangchow. Roads of poor 
quality also run along the Hai ho to Taku and Tangku, west to 
Tsingyuan and to Kaopeitien on the Peiping—Hankow railway, and 
north-east to join the Peiping-Mukden road. These roads are 
almost all of the earth type, and deteriorate after rain or under 
heavy traffic. Motor-bus services operate to Peiping, Tsingyuan, 
Tsangchow, and other points in Hopeh, There is an extensive 
road network in the city and suburbs; those in the Concessions 
are metalled and of good quality, 

Tientsin is served by t\^‘'o important standard-gauge railway 
systems, the Tientsin-Pukow railway and the Peiping-Mukden 
railway. The Tientsin-Pukow railway, which starts at Tientsin 
Central station, runs along the northern fringes of the city to Tientsin 
West station, and then south to Pukow, connecting with the Tsman- 
Tsingtao railway at Tsinan, The Peiping-Mukden railway has two 
stations at Tientsin, Central station to the north-east of the city, 
and East station near the concessions on the left bank of the 
Hai ho. From East station the line runs to Tangku, and thence 
via Chinwangtao to Mukden, where connexion is made with 
the South Manchuria Railway, The Tientsin-Pukow railway 
is single-tracked, but the Peiping-Mukden railway is now re¬ 
ported double-tracked from Peiping to Chinwangtao, A Diesel 
railcar service operates to Tangku and Peiping along the Peiping- 
Mukden railway. The civil airfield is at Tungchutze, east of the 
city, and was used up to 1937 by the C.N,A.C, on their Shanghai- 
Peiping service. 

From Tientsin telegraph lines run to Peiping, Taku, Chefoo, 
Mukden, Shanghai, and thence to all parts of China, There is a 
city automatic telephone service and long-distance telephone com¬ 
munication with Peiping, Tangku, Tsingyuan, Tangshan, Chin¬ 
wangtao, and Mukden, Two submarine cables, owned by the 
Ministry of CommunicationSj run from a cable station at the mouth 
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□f the Kai ho to Shanghai via Chefoo. In 1935 the Ministry of 
Communications operated d W/T station at Tientsin with sijt call 
signs : the Japanese operate their own military W/T station* and 
there were private Stations at Tientsin, envned by JardinCj Matheson 
and Co., and at Taku, owned by the Taku Tug and Lighter Co. 
In 1935 fsjur medium-wave broadcasting stations were operating in 
Tientsin. 

CHINWANGrfAO 

N.p long, i 37'' E. Population (1930), e. ^7,000, 
Admiralty charts 1357, 3378. Fig. 3o. Plate 140. 

Chinwangtao is situated in Shallow bay on tlic west side of the 
Gulf of TJaofung, about 10 miles vvest-snuth-west of Shonhaikw'anp 
where the Great Wall formn the boundary between Hopeh and 
Liaoning (Manchuria), The port serves primarily for the shipment 
of coal from the Kaiping mines, aome So miles to the west, and is 
also an important fishing centre. 

AppriHirh md Afms 

The harbour of Chinwangtao Includes im Inner harbour and a 
dredged area immed Lately mnsidc* 

1 lie entrance to the Inner harlniur is 930 ft. wide, and the 
approach channel to it is maintained by constant dredging 
to give a least depth of a6 ft, *l’hcre is no bar to the harbour, 
which has a bottom of soft mud on which Vessels may ground 
with safetyK 

At Chinwaiigtafi tides are both irregular and weakf occurring 
once every 24 hours; the rise of M.H.W.S. Is $t fL Tides are 
greatly influenced by winds, tending to be high with east and north- 
east winds, and low with w-est and north-west winds. 

'^c port is generally ice-free, and tlius tu Bome extent acrv^cs as 
a Tvinter pon to the hiuicrland of Tientsin, when the Ilai ho entrance 
is rendered difiicult of approach by ice+ ^I'here is usually ice off 
Chimivangtao between mid-Januaiy^ and mid-Februabut it is 
normally loose and broken. Ice is occasionally brought down from 
the head of the Gulf of Liaotung by north-eascerly winds, and may 
extend a considerable distance seaward and make approach diffiailt 
for itny but high-powtr vessels ; in 1936 ice conditions were parti* 
cularly severe, and brought shipping activities to a stundatill for 
some time, 
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Fig. 79* Taku, Tangku, and approaches to the Hai ho 
G.C., Grand Canal; A.P,C., Asiatic Petroleum Co. 
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Detailed Dejcnpliun 

Ve$sel$ of any size can anchor safely at all timca of the year in 
G fm. about 2 miles south-east of the mole; for 1ar]ge ships there 
is also an anehonige In 3-j fm» about ^ mile south of the molCp 
while $maU vessels can anchor west of the pier wntii fair aheltcr. 
Thu holding ground is good and mooring is generally unnecessary* 

The Inner hartamr has been CDEistriicted on the western side 
of a low^ rock promontory known as the RTofF^ the eastern limit 
of Shallow bay. It consists of a single basin* enclosed by an outer 
mole 2,3cx> ft. long and by an mnei concrete pier 360 ft. long. 

There are seven berths available for shipping at Chbiwangtao 1 
one on ^ch dde of the pier and five along the inside nf the mole. 
Details are a^ follows : 



Berth 

L«cngth 

Depth stlonR- 
iidc at 
L.W.OS.T. 



ft. 

fc 

Fkr 

No. I 




I 

4^0 

20 

Mule 

■ » 3 : 


a.] 



350 

*5 


.. S 

400 

39 


HI 6 

4Qa 

39 


hi 7 

4ie> 

=9 


Bertlis Nos. 5^ 6^ and 7 ar* m a continuous straight line, and can 
aceumrnod^tc any length of vessel able to enter the harbour and berth. 

There is also a small jcLty extending south'^south-west from tJie 
western side of the landing slipway at the head of the harbour^ 

Port P'adltties 

The Kailan Mining AdminiKtration (K.M.A.), which owns and 
operates the port* has three steam travellmg cranes* one for weights 
up to 10 tons, and two for w^eights up to 5 tons each; there are 
thus no facilities fur heavy loads, which must be handled by ships" 
derricks. Discharge and loading of cargo takea place directly to 
and from railw'ay trucks on lines running the full length of both the 
mole and the pier. Work can proceed by night as well as by day 
for the ptirl area is cHIcicntly lit by electricity. 

At the junction of the railway lines from the mole and the pier 
there actt gudowns, 3,995 square yards in extent* holding about 
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14,000 tons of cargo. The K.M.A* has a large coal yard on the 
reclaimed land north of the Bluff with stocks of up to 250,000 tons. 
There are t%vo smaller coal yards to accommodate coal from the local 
Liukiang and Shihling mines. Bunkering is carried out alongside 
mole or pier by hand from railway trucks; the normal rate is 
83 tons per hour, but as much as 12,000 tons of coal as cargo have 
been loaded in a full day. The coal is weighed on standard weigh¬ 
bridges, the unit being the metric ton of 2,204 The Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co, (S.O.C.O.N.Y.) keeps about 40,000 cases of kerosine 
and small stocks of lubricating oil in godowns leased from the K.M. A,, 
but there are no facilities for loading or storing fuel oil. The Asiatic 
Petroleum Co. (A.P.C.) and the Texas Co. maintain small stocks 
of kerosine. 

Unlimited water for boilers and drinking is available from the 
K.M.A, waterworks, which are supplied with water both from wells 
about 2 miles east of the port, and by pipe line from the Tung ho 
at a point 3 miles north-east of the town. There are main and 
auxiliary reservoirs on the Bluff, and hydrants at each berth on the 
mole and pier. 

The K.M.A. also owns a large timber yard and maintains a large 
stock of general stores; small stocks of provisions, both fresh and 
presert-ed, can be bought in the town. 

There is a landing slipway on the north side of the Inner harbour 
for handling tugs. The extreme length is 469 ft,, the overall length 
of cradle 126 ft,, and the lifting capacity 300 tons. 

Minor salvage work can be undertaken by the K.M-A,, which 
can carry out small running repairs in its railway workshops. 

There are two tugs at the port. Of these the Fu PtTig, owned by 
the K,M,A,, although a sea-going vessel, is used mainly for harbour 
work, being equipped for ice-breaking and fire-fighting, and fitted 
with W/T. There are numerous lighters and launches. 

The Town 

Chinwangtao is an unwalled town, situated immediately north of 
the main Peiping-Mukden railway, and was estimated in 1930 to 
have about 20,000 inhabitants. The port area has a population of 
about 7,000 K,M,A, employees. 

Chinwangtao was opened as a treaty port by Imperial decree in 
1898 in accordance with the policy of voluntarily opening desirable 
ports, so that they might remain under Chinese control. 

M a seaside resort for the European communities of Peiping and 
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Tientsin, Chingu'angtao had few rivals in North China. It is easily 
a^essibJe, has a dry bracing climate, safe sandy balhmg beaches and 
picturesquu hills nearby. The Coast all the way to Peitaiho, lO miW 
to the south-west, is lined by biinp»lows; hotels and a golf-links 
further add to the amenities of the district for holiday-makers. 

I lie pnrt oives its existence to ihc Chinese Engineering and 
Mining Company, which still holds a lease of the Bluff area, as a 
subsidiary of the K.M.A, The latter, formed by an amalgamation 
between the Lanchow Mining Company and the Chinese Engineer¬ 
ing and Mining Company, is a Sino-Rrirish concern, controlled by 
British uitercsts. 'Ihc K.M.A. has an indefinite lease of the land 
south of the Peiping-Mulcden railway, lictween the Tung ho and 
the creek immediately cast of the RlufF. As well as owning and 
operating the port, the comp.iny has its own watenvorkK, railway 
workshops, and electric power station, wliieh Lj situated one mile 
iiunh of the port. There is also the smaller electric power station 
of the Chinese Electric Light Company near the main line station; 
installed and formerly operated by the K.M.A., it later passed under 
Japanese control. 

The K.M.A. operates a modem sanitation system in the port 
area, but in the Chinese town metliods arc still primitive. In addition, 
the K.M.A. maintaina a well-equipped modem htiapical, while there 
is also a Chinese isolation hospital, under the Port Medical OiJiccr, 
and a small private hospital. 

fndustries 

Although the Chmwangtao area is predominantly agricultural 
there has been some industrial development attracted by easy access 
to coal from the Kaiping mines and to the facilities provided by the 
port. 

The Trao Ilua MLcbanical Glass Company operates the largest 
glass-making factory In China, and employs about i.ooo workers; 
in 1936 Jap^ese interests acquired a numlicr of shares in tins 
company, W'hich was furmcriy a K.M.A. Subsidiary. ITiere is also a 
large cement works, and the Japanese were planning the construction 
of a tobacco factory. 

The two local coalfields, at Shihling and Liukiang, are operated by 
Sino-Japancse concerns, but tlieir outputs are small. The K.M.A.- 
uwned Kaiping mines are the most important in China Proper 
tsee p. 89), producing annually about 5,000,000 tons of coal, which is 
exported through Chinwangtao to Shanghai, the Yangtac valley, and 
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the areas of K^vmgtung and Fukien. Since 19371 60 fK:r 

cent of the exports uf cna!^ which is of good coking c^uality^ went to 
Japan for use in the steel industry of Yawata in Kyushu. 

Trade 

In 1936^ the total shipping tonnage entered and cleared 21 Chin- 
wangtao was 2,549,798 ton?^ of which just over 60 per cent, was in 
domestic trade. The total value of die trade of the port in the same 
year w-as $zj-B million, of which domestic trade accounted for 
$t7'2 millium 

The most important item in foreign trade is coal^ amounting to 
2+4 million tons in J936; other staple exports arc groundnuts, 
window glass, hneks, tiles and fireeby, and taw cotton. The chief 
imports include machinery, timberj textiles^ and cereals. AbouL 
two-lbirds of Chinwangtao's foreign trade in 1936 was with Japanese 
territories; Hong Kong and the Netherlands in the export tradCf 
Germany and Belgium in the import trade ranking next in importance^ 

from 1937 tn 1941 the trade of Chinwangtao increased consider¬ 
ably ; in 1939-the value of foreign trade had increased phenomen¬ 
ally to S107 8 million, donicsiic trade at $28'1 million showing a 
small advance. This conapicuous increase was mainly with Japanese 
territories ($89*5 million in value), though imports from Great 
Britain and Belgium also show'cd a striking increaiiic. The total 
entrances and clearances were 3,927^441, surpassed only by Shanghai^ 
Tientsin, and Tsingtao. The cessation of wholesale smuggling, su 
rife in 1936^ and the disturbed conditions at ports farther south due 
to military operation were chiefly responsible for this remarkable 
rise in the importance of Chinwangtao, which was maintained in 
1940 and 1941- 

Cammumcatiotts 

Chinwangtao has direct rail commumcation with Peiping^ Tient$in^ 
Mukden^ and other Manchurian towns by means of the standard- 
gauge Peiping Mukden railway^ "W^hich is double-tracked fnjm Tang- 
shan, near the Kaiping mines, to Chinwangtao^ Light railways 
(2 ft, 6 in. gauge) run to tlie local mines at Shihlmg and Liukiaug. 

The K,M.A. haa built modem macadamized roads in the leased 
area, the most important of which runs from the port to the main 
line railw'a.y station. Outside the K.MrA* area tile roads are earth- 
surfaced in a constant state of disrepair; many are deeply rutted, 
suitable only fur alow-moving traffic^ and generally imp(assah]c after 
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heavy rains. The Mandarin road, the main highway from Peiping 
to Mukden, passes through Haiyang, about 5 miles north-east of the 
port. There is a daily motor-bus service between Shanhaikwan and 
Taitouying which passes through Chinwangtao. 

The port has a local and two long-distance telegraph services, 
one to Manchuria, the other to places between Shanhaikwan and 
Tangshan. The Japanese have installed a military W/T sution. 
Waterways are of minor importance and there is no civil airfield 
nearer thzn Shanhaikwan. 
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Position at the Outbreak of War, July 1937 ; Problems of Road Construction ; 
Road Traffic ; The National Network* 

War-time Developments, 1937-44; The New Netw^ork; Vehicles and Technicians* 
Bibliographical Note. 

CONDITIONS UP TO 1937 

In scarcely any other respect has the development of China been 
more retarded than in its fecilltles for transport. Inaccessibility has 
handicapped the country for centuries, and the development of an 
adequate means of communication is essential for further economic 
progress. In 1936 there were only 68,000 miles of roads, and over 
70 per cent, of these were of earth construction. Expressed in terms 
of population, China had one mile of road for every 2,480 inhabitants, 
compared with figures for Britain of 98, for the United States of 16, 
and for France of 41. Lack of roads and other forms of transport 
has kept agriculture mthin subsistence limits, and obstructed the 
specialization of different regions in different types of production. 
Famine has been rendered inevitable because deficiency in one 
locality cannot be quickly supplemented by the surplus of another. 
Industrial development has been impeded since the output of the 
mass production factories cannot be marketed. The breakdown 
of the existing transport system is probably the outstanding cause 
of the weakness of China’s military position in the Sino-Japanese 
war. It has also increased the political and administrative problems 
of government, and is perhaps the main reason why inflation is 
already beyond the possibility of control. 

The Traditional Means of Communication 

In the past the continental size of the Chinese Empire was a strong 
incentive forcing a coherent system of communications on China, 
and human experience quickly discovered the most convenient and 
cheapest methods. These methods which are still used extensively 
to-day are closely adjusted to the geographical setting. In the 
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desert regions of the north-west camels are the most common form 
of transport, but they give way to horses, mules, and donkeys where 
rough fodder is available. Two-wheeled carts drawn by oxen make 
their appearance in the thickly populated plains. The greater part 
of the transport, however, especially in the south, is accomplished 
by human labour without the use of animals. In the crowded low¬ 
lands the human burden is eased by the use of the wheelbarrow, 



Fig, 8i, Ancient highways 

Based on Cressey, G, B,, China's Geographic Foundations^ p, 26 (New York, 1934). 
The Chinese Empire was linked together by a network of courier roads, centring 
on Peking and connecting the provincial capitals. 


which proves a formidable competitor to pack animals in a land 
where fodder is scarce. There is also a large class of ricksha coolies 
and chairbearers, and carriers and porters using the bamboo pole 
with a load balanced on each end* The latter is a very common 
form of transport, and is most notable among the tea-carriers of 
mountainous western Szechwan and .Sikang, The cost of all 
these means of transport is high, even at the low wages prevailing 
in China (Plates 105, 106), 
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From the foregoing it must not be thought that China Kas for 
long ages been i^ichout more substantial means of communication. 
H±Lr]y emperors appreciated the value of roada, and tradition ascribes 
the first efforts at road building to the nilere of the third raillennium 
B.c. The Chinese are said to have invented the coLuier system, and 
gradually an elaboniLe [ietvv{>rk yf euiirier mutes came into eKistence. 
By the time of Kublai Khan (a.d. 1Z78-94) there were some ijOOO 
miJes of highways completely repaired and irnpryved. Moat re¬ 
nowned were the twelve Imperial Highways, which ful lowed the 
lines yf least resiatanee, and had the character of true roads, Du 
the plains they were up to 20 or 25 yards in width, and often paved 
wdth large stone blocks, each weighing as much as a thuuiiianid puimdi^, 
and many weighing more than a ton. They all radiated from Peking, 
and somCj like the AmbaBsador's Road, which led southwards to the 
Yangtze nnd the Canton delt«i^ and the Silk Road, which Led north¬ 
westwards dirough the Yumen lo Central Asia, were very famous 
(Fig. 81}. With the accession of the Ming dynasty, interest in road 
maintenance declined^ and under the later Manchus thy roads wt^re 
allowed to fall into general and complete disrepair. Their upkeep 
was entrusted to loral officials, who rarely bestirred themselves till 
the roads were impassable, when the necessary^ work was usually 
carried out at the expense of the inhabitants. The result is tliat 
many of these highways, with all their tradirion of long service, have 
little more than their historical associatiuns to recommend them. 

The Early Motor Roads 

In China the systematic construction of highways citable far 
motor traffic started later than in other countries. The original 
exponent of better roads seems to have been Lo Kou-shui^ who, as 
secretary and adviser to the Peking Ministry of Communications in 
urged the adoption of a road programme ax a complement to 
the construction of a natiunaJ system of riiilways then being planned. 

I ie believed that any large invcatment in railways would fail to yield 
ade<}uata returns unless feeders in the form of madem roads 
eonstnicted to allow the produce of the trihutaiy' areas to be trans¬ 
ported economically to the railways, ilis constant urging resulted 
in tlie prumiilgation during 1919 by a ptesidcntial mandate of 
certain regulations for the cunstmetion of roads under five 
categories—namely, international, national, provincial, district, and 
village* These, however, were not aetcfl upoHp and provided no 
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real stimulus to the creation of a co-ordinated national highway 
system- About the same time Dr Sun Yat-sen in his book. The 
International Development of Ckina^ envisaged a million miles of 
road in China* 

The first efforts on a large scale were due to the American Red 
Cross Society, which in 1920-21 constructed 850 miles of roads 
suitable for motor traffic in Hopeh, Honan, Shansi, and Shantung 
as part of its famine relief programme* The Society’s work awakened 
a desire for better results, and was followed by the formation in 
May 1921 of the National Good Roads Association, largely a Chinese 
merchants^ movement headed by Dr C. T. Wang* This orgamza- 
tion played an important part in propaganda for better roads* Besides 
publishing its Good Roads Monthly^ which claimed a circulation of 
8,000, it published 1,000 copies of a large work in Chinese entitled 
A Book on Roads. It also encouraged people to demolish ancient 
city walls and replace them with modern city highways, and wherever 
possible, it stimulated private interests to organize motor-bus 
companies* 

On the practical side, however, the China International Famine 
Relief Commission (C.I,F.R.C*) did more than any other single 
agency in the actual construction and extension of roads in China 
before the establishment of the National Government* The motive 
was primarily humanitarian, but roads built to relieve famine could 
also be used for the ordinary purposes of commerce and industry. 
The Commission, by laying down roads, achieved two objects; it 
provided employment for able-bodied members of famine-stricken 
families on a bare subsistence wage, and it helped to provide against 
famine in the future* The roads constructed were chiefly of the 
earth type, since they were cheaper than macadamized roads and 
more easily maintained. In many areas the Commission was able 
to carry on its work irrespective of military operations and the 
instability of local governments. It did its initial work in Shantung 
and Kweichow, but its road-building activities were gradually ex¬ 
tended to Yunnan, Kwangsi, Kiangsi, Honan, Hopeh, Shansi, and 
particularly to Kansu and Shensi, In the last two provinces it helped 
to start in 1931 the construction of the famous Silan Road from 
Sian to Lanchow* The work was eventually transferred to the 
north-western office of the National Economic Council for com¬ 
pletion. 

The activities of these organizations led to a considerable improve¬ 
ment in the general position. In 1921 China had only 730 miles 



Plate 105. Road near Shuewong^ Kwangsi 

The majority of Chinese roads are unimproved tracks. In South China transport is 
carded on mainly by porterage and vehicles are few. 


y 



Plate 106, Road near Weiyuan, Kansu 

In North China pack animals are widely used and two-wheeled carts, which cut deeply 
into the usual earth surface. 




Hbit 107 - M-citfiir roLuli ShEjisi 

Pitt of a ^'fiill^dnstrujctcJ Tnoifir ri.iad running ihe of the pn>viiic£. 



Plate 10$, Motor road ntar I-'inclKn^ 

l n miiny pavtt of Chtna arc subjcoi Co d bifiritruLu wn^houts after htav'j" lOmd. 
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of road open to motor traflSc^ but by 1927 there were already iS,ooo, 
rising to 21,400 in 1929, the year in which the policy of the National 
Government came into effect. Even so, highway development lacked 
the stimulus and guidance of a co-ordinated programme during these 
early years, and was conducted in a sporadic manner by the different 
authorities. There were few great arterial routes except in the 
north, where the beginnings of a national road system began to take 
shape after 1925, In the south roads struck outwards in many 
directions within each province rather than concentrating upon the 
completion of a single highway to an adjoining territory. This was 
a grave hindrance to the development of commerce, and resulted 
in a lack of connexion between the several road systems, and a lack 
of uniformity in engineering standards* 


Road Planning under the National Government, 1928-37 

The inauguration of the National Government in 1928 marked 
the beginning of a number of serious efforts to carry out a far- 
reaching programme of highway construction. The most important 
step was the enunciation of certain general principles by the National 
Highway Planning Commission, a body created under an order from 
the Ministry of Railways in 1929, The co-ordination of provincial 
and local highway developments into a nation-^wide plan, including 
an order of priorities, was agreed upon* The principles required 
that, in a country of such vast distances as China, highways should 
act as feeders to railways, and that projected lines, if not likely to 
be built in the near future, should be first constructed as national 
highways. It was argued that railway construction required the 
investment of large amounts of capital, which in most cases would 
not yield a return until some twenty to thirty years after the track 
had been laid. Road construction was less expensive, and in China 
was facilitated by the abundance of cheap though inexperienced 
labour* Roads could thus be constructed at a lower cost in a 
period when the financial resources of the government would 
not penmt extensive railway development* A policy of road 
building intended to prepare the way for future railway construc¬ 
tion undoubtedly had advantages in meeting economic, social, and 
political requirements. 

The principles thus laid down were not in fact always adhered 
to by the National Government during its nine years of office prior 
to the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war in 1937* For military and 
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strategic rea^ns many of the roaJs were buUt as trunk systems am! 
not 3B feedera to railways. Quite often they were constmeted with 
the forced labour of peasants who w'ere not allowed to use their 
carta uptwi them. Development was mainly concentrated in the 
lotver Yangtze valley anil the south-eastern provinces, where it was 
partly designed to meet the strategic requirements of the centuri 
government in its campaign against the Communists in IGangsi. 
Another reason for thia concentration, particularly in the Yangtze 
delta region, was to be found in the economic and political predomi¬ 
nance of Shanghai at this time. On the other hand, the south-west 
and north-west were not neglected. Chungking had been selected, 
and to some extent prepared beforehand, as a potential national 
capital in the event, foreseen by Generalissimo Chiang K'd-shek, 
of the Japanese occupation of the lower Yangtze valley. Quite a lot 
of alien lion had been paid to the mute to the north-west, and in Qie 
south-west the highway between Chungking and Kunming was 
completed before the outbreak of war. Although the National 
Government came into power in 1928, it was not until May 1932 
that headway was made in the task of co-otdLiuiting the road pro¬ 
grammes of the various provinces. In that month tlie National 
Economic Council established its road office, w'hich was later re¬ 
organized into the Bureau of Roads, a body which served as a 
co-ordinating and advisory agency in road-building, though it did 
not normally undertake actual construction. In addition to pre¬ 
scribing engineering standards and laying down traffic rcgulattons, 
the bureau also advanced loans to provincial departments for the 
building of highways which it had approved. The selection between 
the various systems of highways lay in the hands of the National 
Government, and was dictated by considerations of general policy. 
The National Emnomic Council could itself construct entire high¬ 
ways in the event of such being beyond the fiiiaiicial resources of the 
local aiithurilics. During the five years preceding the outbreak of 
war in 1937 the rehabilitation and extension of motor roads had been 
carried out with great speed. 

The Three iVWnr# Programme 

In view of the immense area of China and the government's 
limited financial resources, the Council at first (193a) concentrated 
on * The Three Province Programme,’ which embraced the ' home ' 
provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Anhwei (Pig. Sa). The follow¬ 
ing six lines were mapped out: 
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Thtsc highit^^ys were designed iu link the chief cities of these 
pruvinces, and tap a number of areas considered capable uf com¬ 
mercial and industrial developmecii. 'I'lie total length 649 
miles, but various seclionii were already in existence at that 
time, and the task nf the Council was to supervise the construc¬ 
tion of the Tcmainder, amounting to about 310 miles. With the 
exception of the Hangchow—Hweichow highway^ which because 
of technical dilhcultics w-as not completed until November 1933. 
all these roads were opened to traffic during the: autumn of 193 a 
or the early months of 1933. 

The Seven Province Programme 

The rapidity' with which these roads were constructed and the 
obvious advantages accruing therefrom encouraged the government 
to draw up further plans. In November 193 a delegates from Kiaxtgsu, 
Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hupeh, Hunan, and Honan attended a 
road conference at Hankow* where ^ The Seven Province Programme,^ 
calling for the construction of a network of national highways in all 
the provinces represented, waa then adopted (Fign 82), Many im¬ 
portant deciaions w ere also reached regarding standard requirements 
for the construction of high%v 3 ys and methoda nf financing the scheme. 
The last and moat unpurtant decision was that 40 per cent, of the 
expenditure, excluding that for earthwork and right of way, was to 
be financed in the form of a loan from the National Economic 
Council. 

The conference agreed on the construction of 11 trunk lines and 
63 branch Lines, totalling over 12,400 miics. They were intended 
to establish a dose bond among the centml and coasta] provinces 
by linking up all iuiportant centres in this area down to tlie Kwang- 
tung-Kwangsi border. The following cable indicates the eleven 
trunk lines and the main terminals t 
ON (Chini Proper lit) 
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Kijf. Sz, The Seven Provinos His^h^nfiy^ System 
Do^cd dn n map isSixrd in 15^33 l^ the Ndlieniil Emnninlc CounciL 
ITie jiunihers nfe ihvsc by fvhich the vj&oaua trunk toadi^ were dni^Btcd fa^rc 
PP.441-+). 


Name of Hi^hwiy 

Stuting point and Tmninul 

Length 

in ffiilca 

1. Nank ing-ShnngbaT 

2 . Xankuifl-FudLi^ii 

3. Slwi^ai.-K^-ang«i 

4. r^aJlking-Shantunj^ 

5. IVinking-Kwekhmv 
G. Shnngchiu-Chiracn 
7, Nunking-Szcchwtm 
fl- KulCfn^KwangUin^ 
Q- Nankirng^Sheiui 

le. r ^vdo^ShBokwmn j 
t f. ITfliehow—Chengchow^ 

Nojikuig to ^hJlCLghai 

Nanking to Fuiing . 

Shangh^ to Kweilin . 

Nnnkifig to Tfljcrhchw'ing 
NnnklitK to Hwonghiten . 
b^tungc^hiu to Cbiinen ^ ^ 

Pukow to Lichwui , 

Kaiffng to Namyiifig 
! Ptikow to Stping 

Ijsynng to Shiu^ow 

Hiiukow to Chengchow’ . 
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SSO , 
9*4 
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Sauict . China* Ytai Boah^ 193^^937, Pr 166 (ShufThaJj, 1936). 
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The suppression of the Communists in 1933-35 brought Shensi, 
Kansu, Tsinghai, and Fukien under the National Economic Council, 
and ‘ The Seven Province Programme ^ was expanded accordingly. 
Owing to the poverty of the provinces m the north-west the entire 
responsibility for the building of the main trunk roads was assumed 
by the CounciL 

Position at the Outbreak of War, July 1937 

By 1937 the system planned in 1932 was largely completed with 
the exception of certain sections which presented special engineering 
difficulties. In addition several other roads had been built or were 
in process of construction In the north-western and south-western 
provinces. Of the total mileage constructed under the auspices of 
the National Economic Council up to the end of 1936, over one half 
were paved, the smaller proportion being earth roads, practically 
impassable in wet weather. The distribution and mileage of roads 
constructed and open to motor traffic under the augmented road 
programme of the Council in December 1936 was as follows! 


Province 

Surfaced 

roads 

Earth 

roads 

Total 

(miles) 

Kiangsu 

844 

1,028 

1,872 

Chekiang 

1,443 

,, 

*,443 

Anhwei .... 

731 

X .430 

2,161 

Kiangsi .... 


249 


Hupeh .... 

57S 

1,226 

1,804 

Hunan , , , . 

1.293 

119 

1,412 

Honan . . , , 

167 

1,619 

1,786 

Fukien .... 

792 

2S7 

1,079 

North-west . 

249 

934 

1,183 

Total . 

7,929 

6.89a 

14,821 


Source: Woodhead, H# G. W. (editor), China Year Boakt, 1939, p* 513 (Shanghai, 

1939)- 


Local authorities in the provinces and municipalities have also 
undertaken much new road construction. The following table 
shows the combined efforts of both national and local authorities 
from 1921 to 1936, and also gives data of the combined mileage, 
distribution, and conditions of national and local highways in 
December 1936. 
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Length of Roads open to Motor Trajffic iti Ch/tui (DecemSez 1936} 
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1 Suifaci.*d 
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Eirxh 

roEidi 

Total 

Hopeh a . 


1 

Tr 9+7 

Jt 9^3 

Honan . , 


xS3 


3.593 



n 

4,030 

4,063 

Shansi . + 


^. 

1*67® 

1.675 

Shensi ^ « 




1.7^6 

^uiyu&Q 


+ » 


j.y^o 

Chahar . . 


■« ■ 



Kiongiu 


1.125 

2,17a 

3.2*2 

Anliwci * , 


735 

2^602 

3.327 I 

Chr^fcianjj 


^P ^55 

,, 

a.n^s 

Kfunj^i * ■ 




2pasa 

Huprii 4> » 



IslJS 

ap 755 

Huimn . 


*.598 

3 J^ 

ip 834 

Kwan^Ufig 


596 

6.430 

1 7 i*i^ 

' Fuklon » 


902 

1 . 4 ^ 

1 . 37 * 

Yunnan . 


217 


®r 43 * 

Kwan^i , 


t.EoS 

751 

1 .S 59 

KwfiidrkQW . 


1,104 


IJ04 

Bzcchvfsuii . 


997 


3 .Si 7 

Sitning * , 


. . 

47 ^ 

474 

Keuisu ^ , 


2 

ip 947 

1 * 95 * 

Timgliuj , 


* 

9 Z 9 

91* 

Ninglula ^ 



ip 570 

1 * 57 * 

Sfjiklang 


r . 

ap 44 i 

4*441 

Lifinntriif 


■ 1 

1,980 

1.9B* 

Kirin 


P P 

1,768 

1.76S 

]-[«!uiiigkLin£ 


. . 

i,$6q 

1,56* 

Jchdl ^ + 



1 , 44 $ 

1*445 

Toial , 

* 

IS .&59 


^ 5 . 14 * 


Source: Woadlicfldp H. G- W. (niltur)^ C'A™ i’ttrr 1939? P- 5^4 

1929 )- 


PhOSI^EMS of ROAJ? CoPiSTRUCTION 

When considering statisucs of CHnstnjction it must constantfy be 
borne in mind Lhai many of the roads a« ejttfemely rough, and are 
not comparable to the modem straight and easily graded highway's 
which are characteristic of Weatem c<nintnea« The usual method ' 
of eonatrnction throughout China, exclusive of the foreign con¬ 
cessions, is TO Cut or fill the proposed track to the required level, 
after whicii it may be rolled, but as often as not it is left for traffic 
to beat down. If rock is easily accesaible it ia aometimes used for 
foundation or surfacing purposes. In the latter case it is generally 
handbroken, placed on the road and filled in with sand or loose 
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earth. Until recent years very little mechanical equipment was used, 
though now there is a growing appreciation of the advantages of 
using machinery, as is shown by the purchase of steam and Diesel 
road-rollers, tractors, road-graders, and air-compressors for drills* 

In the North China Plain the loess soil, which drains well and 
dries quickly after the rains, has favoured the construction of earth 
roads. They are built up from one or two feet above the general 
level of the plain, and in the dry season wear reasonably well under 
the medium loads carried in motors* The loess and clay contains 
a small percentage of lime, and if the roadway be given good drainage 
and a good crown the water soon runs off. A few hours* sunshine 
then serves to harden the surface, upon which rubber tyres soon 
produce a sheen comparable to that on asphalt* There also arises 
the difficulty of policing these roads so as to ensure that the de¬ 
structive narrow-tyred Peiping cart should keep off those which 
are used by motor traffic. An earth motor road can be kept in 
condition only with the greatest difficulty when used by these carts, 
which are loaded by their owners to their full capacity. Again, 
drainage by side ditches and sufficient culverts and offtakes has 
been sadly neglected throughout regions where roads exist. Even 
in Shantung road drainage is necessary, yet the farmers dig ditches 
across the earth motor roads and let the water pass across to a 
neighbour, and then generally neglect to fill in the ditches* In 
Shansi province the roads are of a better quality, they are kept 
crowned, fairly well drained, and so policed that carts do not use 
them (Plate 107), On the other hand the cart roads have often been 
worn down far below the surface of the surrounding country* The 
use of macadam has not proved very successful. It is very expensive ; 
the hauling of the rock, the breaking of it, and rolling costs are high 
as compared with those for earthen roads similarly situated. Mac¬ 
adam also suffers its worst deterioration during the long dry winters. 
The wind and suction of tyres remove the binder material between 
the cobbles; the latter soon become loose and the resulting holes 
can be repaired only at considerable expense. If not repaired the 
road becomes infinitely more rough than the dirt highway. 

The construction of roads in the south is handicapped by un¬ 
favourable relief and by the heavy summer rains. Earth roads are 
not usable for more than eight months of the year, and even in the 
level regions near Nanchang and Changsha they get slippery too 
readily after showers. They require a coat of six or eight inches of 
gravel and macadam surfacing is necessary where gravel is not avail- 
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able. In the mountainous districts of western Chinap where the 
sticky nsiLurc tif tlie cla^y in the v:iLley» m^kes it unlikely th;it many 

earth roads will be constructed, limestone rock is convenient for 
macadamizing. 

Road Traffic 

In addition to ihc actital condition of the roads^ there are other 
elements affecting the utility of China's highway system. Shortage 
of motor vehicles has lung been a scriuus handicap. The fd lowing 
table shows tlie number of motor vehicles registered at various 
periods tip to the outbreak of war in July 1937 : 


Motor Vehicles Regisisred 


On J 5 t Jan. 

Ptsacn^cr 

Cura 

Trucks 

Bax? 

MQtor-cj'clo 

Total 

[92Z . 


diMa 

iVuil 

nblc 

S.zoo 



3 .<i 87 

67s 

1,3^19 

t 


j 

14.83* 

7 . 6 ^ 

SrftjO 

(average 1917-29) 

SplW 

40,528 

1935 . . . 

19.37* 

11.187 

S.I93 

IpiBs 

52 . 0+7 

1936 . . 

* 7 . 4 $J 

H.917 

8,«te 

ZpUS 

45 iS 77 


Source: Gkchc^ K.^ R. G,, md FhilEip^j J- iJ-r T^msp^riaiicn and Trada in 

thr Pacific, p, 44 (N"cw York, 1941). 


In December 1936 there were in China less than 50.000 motor 
vehicles. Of diese nearly a liaif were eoncent rated in Shanghai;, 
while in Rome of the outlying provinces there were scarcely more than 
a handful of seni'iceable vehicles. There was also a shortage of 
fuel. China was at that time largt:ly dependent on imports of gasoline 
and oih and the effective maintenance of foreign cominunicatioo 
lines waSp. therefottp essential to the continued RuccesR of Tnntor 
transport. 

On the other hand there had been a relatively rapid development 
of bus and truck traffic for the transport of passengers and goods. 
Several hundred C{}mmercial hua companies were operating on the 
government highways, not including the bus services maintained 
by provincial and mimieipa] autboriticR, The buses in commissiDn 
were not comfortable, judged by Western standards, but they were 
a great improvement on ihe Springlcss Chlnesa: carts. 
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The extension of the highway network also resulted in the develop- 
ment of motor touring for pleasure. Years ago motorists who ven¬ 
tured beyond the limits of the city in which they resided soon found 
themselves in difficulty. In 1936 pleasant trips could be made from 
such starting-points as Shanghai and Nanking* It was possible to 
travel within the three provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Anhwei 
within the space of one day, thus bringing Shanghai into touch with 
towns which formerly needed an arduous trip of three weeks. During 
* 93^37 ^he radius of motor touring was farther extended, and trips 
were made between Shanghai and Canton, Shanghai and Tientsin, 
and Peiping and JehoL 

The National Network 

China, in spite of considerable progress, was very deficient in 
modern highways on the eve of the Sino-Japanese wan Through 
surfaced routes extended only from Nanking through the central 
provinces to the south and south-west and from Suiyuan and Shensi 
south to Kwangsi and Kweichow* Distances were long, and because 
of the newness of most of the roads facilities for ‘ stopovers ’ and 
repair to vehicles were widely scattered. The whole of the country 
suffered from the lack of progress in road transport, and this was 
particularly true of north-western and south-western provinces* 

In 1936 the main highways of China formed three distinct net¬ 
works . (r) From a focus in the Shanghai-Nanking area trunk lines 
were thrown out to the extremities of the country i (2) A series of 
parallel lines followed a north-south course through Central China ; 
{3) Finally a chain of roads, not quite completed, skirted the western 
borders from Suiyuan and Shensi to Kweichow and Kwangsi, A 
brief description of the main roads of each network is given in the 
following survey* (The numbers at the end of each road description 
refer to those on Fig, 82*) 

The Nanking-Shangkai System (Fig. 82) 

^ Nanking—Shanghai. This 202-miIe surfaced highway via Chin- 
kiang parallels the railway between the two cities. It crosses very 
flat country, and traffic is liable to interruption after heavy rain. 

Nanking-Fukien. T his highway runs through Hangchow by way 
of Ihing and Changhing, and then continues inland to Wenchow and 
down the coast to Futing (Fukien); from here to Foochow it is in 
very poor condition. The road is surfaced as far as Wenchow and 
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Open to the Fukien border; from Foochow a partly surfaced road 
runs southward to Canton, via Amoy (2), 

Chekiang-KwangiuTig. This road leaves Shanghai and passes 
through Hangchow and north-western Fukien before joining the 
coastal roads near Canton. It is surfaced up to the Kwangtung 
border and altefhately surfaced and earthed to Canton. Much of 
the Shanghai-Hangchow section, howwer, is unsatisfactory, and it 
is doubtful whether it is usable throughout its length at the present 
time (1944)- Between Kinhwa and Pucheng the road crosses two 
river beds, which are liable to flood in the rainy season, and 
negotiates three steep passes where it'is subject to ' washouts ^ by 
mountain torrents. South of Kienyang the road deteriorates and 
is narrower, though through-traflSc should be possible at all 
seasons. 

Shanghai-Nanning, In 1936 through-traflSc was possible on the 
1,440-mile road from Shanghai to Nanning via Nanchang and 
Kweilin. From Namimg there is a highway to Lungchow, the 
terminus of a road from French Indo-China. This trunk line is 
surfaced most of the way, and except for a short few detours it is 
a completed road. Travel is necessarily slow in the mountainous 
country of the south, and roads are slippery and liable to flood after 
rain (3). 

Nanking-Yunnan, The 1,713-mile Nanking-Yunnan highway via 
Nanchang, Changsha, and Kweiyang was perhaps the most im¬ 
portant of those converging on Nanking. Connecting at Kunming 
with the Yunnan Railway from French Indo-China, it became an 
important channel for the import of supplies from abroad after 1937. 
Although the highway was not completed before the war, it was open 
for through-trafRc by way of a detour via Changteh, The direct 
route from Changsha to Kweiyang was open except for a short 
section in western Hunan. Most of the road is surfaced, but it 
traverses mountainous country which is difficult to cross in the 
winter months. In the spring of 1937 it took a government motor 
caravan nearly thirty days to cover the distance from Nanking to 
Kimming. In Kweichow the surface is often poor, the road is 
liable to landslides after rain, and there is a heavy dust in dry 
weather (5). 

NankiJig-Szechwan, By 1936 this highway, i ,037 miles long, was 
completed from Pukow to Chengtu by way of Hankow, except for 
the section between Ichang and Chungking. Through-traffic was, 
however, possible via Shasi, Changteh, and Yuanling, though the 




Plate 109, Changshan road^ Nanking 

When Nanking became the national capital, an extensive road-building programme in 
the city waa planned, Changshan road runs from the port suburb of Hsiakwan to the 
CLtj' centre. 


Plate 110. Mountain road, Chekiang 

A well-graded motor road in a mountain pass south-west of Ningpo* between Kikow 
and Pamao- 








Plate 112, Motor road^ iCwangsi 


Plate III, Motor road near Pokwan, Chekiang 
A bus station near Pokwan, a road junction on the Hangchow-Ningpo road. 
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Stretch to the west of Hankow was said to be impassable after heavy 
rain (7). 

Naukitig-Shefisi. 'I’liis is another important tnink line tu nnin g 
868 miles north-west to Sian and later extended to Lanchow. It is 
not surfaced except for short sections, but since it links Central China 
with the north-western highway network, it has become of con¬ 
siderable importance now that the eastern part of the Lunghiii Rail¬ 
way has been captured by the Japanese. The Sian-Lanchow stretch 
was originally an old courier route, and the task of making it into a 
modem motor road was completed in 1935, A great deal of improve¬ 
ment was still needed and much of it was not surfaced (9). 

Naft/ting-Shaniung. Finally, there ia the Natikmg-BIiantirng high¬ 
way, a 58r-milc earth road from Piikow, opposite Nanking, to Loling 
nn the Shantung Hopeh border, which in 1936 was open except for 
the Section near the Hwang ho (4). 

Thf JVorth^-soulh Sysit^m (Fig, 

In the s«ond group of highways there were three important 
routes running south from the Lunghai Railway. 

S/tattgc/iiu-ChimetL This leaves the railway in eastern Honan and 
fnllows the western boundary of Anhwei to Anking on the Yangtxe 
kiang, crossing the Nanking-Shensi and Nanking-Szechwaji roads 
on the way. .\bout two-thirds of this highway is surfaced (6), 

Kai/^g-Kwat^tmg, '1‘he second of these north-south roads 
leaves the railway at Kaif^ng, passes through Hankow', and then 
rums east to Nanchang, From there it continues south along the 
Kan valley tluuugh Kanhsien to the Kwangtung border. In the 
nortli the mad is mainly of earth, but south of Nanchang it is 
meulled and fairly solid, thuugh it has been described as ' bumpy.' 
This road otficially ends at the Kwangtung border (8), 

From this main highway two subsidiary roads run to the coast; 
from Nanchang to Foochow and fmm Kanhsien to Amoy respectively. 
In 1936 through-traflic was possible at all scasnns on the Nandiang- 
Foochow route, tliough «aat of Kienyang the mad deteriorates, and 
later passes through mountainous country benveen Kienning and 
Foochow. Along the .Amuy-Kanhaien high>vay there ia a difficult 
stretch east of Juikin where the road crosses hilly country and is 
not properly graded. 

Loya/^-Kicangiung. The last of these routes leaves tlic railway 
at Loyang in w'estem Honan. .At Laohokow it connects with a 
road from iianchung on the chain of highways ekining western 
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Cliina. Ctmtini.iing' south, the main highway cross^ the Natiking- 
Saechwan route north of Sliaai, parses through Changtch and Chang¬ 
sha and follows the Canton-Hartkow railway via Hengyang (Heng- 
chow) to the Kwangmng border (Plates 113, 114). It is built of 
earth north of the Yangtze, and is surfaced to the arnith. At the 
Kwangtung border this road also ollicially ends, but communication 
uf an unsatisfactory type can he made with Canton (10). 

Tilt Westtfn System (Figs, 83, 83) 

The w«tem group of highways forms a trunk ayslem extending 
from Suiyuan and Shensi to Kweichow, Kwangsi, and the soutti 
coast. These highways, which have received great attention since 
^937 (sec p. 44i), are of iiiiitiunBe economic and strategic importance, 
since they render Kansu and Shensi accessible to the rest of die 
country, Tn 1936 a road, partially surfaced, followed the Hwang ho 
from Paoiow through Ninghsia to Lanchow, where it joined the road 
from Sitikiang to Sian. At Sion the higliway savings west to Paoki, 
where a partly surfaced road took it south via Chengtu, Chungking, 
and Kiveiyang to Nanning. 

East of Nanning the southem highways arc of inferior type. A 
dirt road akirts the coast tO Canton, after sending a branch to the 
tip of the Luichow peninsula. From Canton a dirt road, with 
occasional surfaced sections, continues to . 4 inoy, ivherc it connects 
with a surfaced highway to Foochow. 


WAR-TIME DEVELOPMENTS. 1937-44 

In the field of transport the outstanding war-time achieveTnonts 
he in road rather than railway construction. TJie latter requires 
equipment which a hlnckaded and isolated China can neither pro¬ 
duce nor import at the present lime. The realisation of the urgent 
need for the improvement of the highway network, and particularly 
for the extension of international lines, led to the establishment of 
the Bureau of Highways under the Ministry of Communicallona in 
January 193S. This organization is now responsible for highway 
construction and engineering and traffic control. In August 1939 
the Natinrial Highway Transport Administration was created, also 
under the Ministry of Communications, and has control of all matters 
relating to civil transport on the highways, and undertakes tire super¬ 
vision of all highway administration in order to meet military and 
commercial requirements. 
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According to official reports over 47,300 miles of the highways 
ill use before the war were in Chinese hands in the summer of 1943, 
In addition appmsimately 3,720 miles of new highways had been 
built, and snme 3 p 3S® tiiiles were either under construction or being 
surveyed. Standards nf construction have been laid down by the 
government which decree that the width of road base on trunk lines 
must be at least 12 metres (39<4 feet), on secondary roads 9 metres 
(29’5 feet), and on branch lines 7^ metres (24*6 feet). The maximum 
degrw of elevation on slopes was fixed at 6 per cent., unless under 
special conditions, when it could be increased to 8 per cent. 


The New Network 

The needs of war-time and the movement of the centres of Chinese 
life to the ivest have created a need for a new alinement of routes, 
and have imposed new s).*atems of networks, which have made enn- 
siderabie use of those already in existence. The roads of ' Free 
Chim ’ can thus be grouped conveniently into two main systems : 
(i) The south-west network with Kumning as its centre; (2) the 
north-west with I.anchow as its centre, while Chaigtu is the pivot 
of an intermediary group linking the other two networks. 

The South-mst Nettewk (Fig* S 3 ) 

Sseehican-Yunnan. Within the aouth-westem system the most 
important link betw«n Saechwan and Yunnan is the highway from 
Chungking to Kunming by way of Kweiyang in Kweichow province. 
From Chungking it runs southwards through the Chikiang iron-ore 
centre, and thence through 'J’ungtae and Tsunyt to Kweiyang. It 
then turns westw’ards through Anshun and Puan, crosses the Yunnan 
border beyond Flanhsicn, and continues through Kutsing to Kunming. 
Between Chungking and Kweiyang the road is satisfactory, but the 
lower part, a section of shout loO miles eaat of Panhsitn, is very 
dangerous on acemmt of steep grading, 

I he second main route between the two provinces is the highway 
wWch runs from Lungchang on the unfinished Chengtu-Chungking 
railway, southwards through Luchnw, Pichih, Weining, and Hsuan- 
tvei, and llien onwards through Changyi to Kunming. This route 
is shorter and more direct than the first highway, but passes through 
cxtreitiely dliBcuk mnuntalnous country, 

TAj ItuTTfiQ 'Ihis id the most famous of all the highways 

coimeccing with roads or railways beyond the national borders of 



China. It runs west from Kunming to Yunping, and then south¬ 
west to Wanting on the Burmese frontier, a distance of 596 miles. 
From Wanting there are two branches, one bearing north-west for 
no miles to Bhamo on the Irrawaddy river, the other continuing 
south for 115 miles to Lashio on the Burma railway. 

The highway consists of two sections. The first section from 
Kunming to Siakwan, by way of Anning, Lufeng, Tsuyung, Hsiang- 
yun, and Fengyi, was built by the Yunnan provincial government 
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in 1935* the part west of Lufeng was not surfaced and the bridges 
were mostly of wood. The work of surfacing the unhnished stretch 
and rebuil^ng over a hundred bridges was added to the task of 
constructing the second section of the road. The latter lies west¬ 
wards from Siakwan through Yangpi to Yunping, then southwards 
by way of Paoshan, Lungling, and Mengka to Wanting. Construction 
was begun in August 1937 ; the road bed and temporary bridges and 
culverts vrere completed a year later, and the highway was finally 
opened to traffic in May 1939. This was a tremendous engineering 
feat, since the road stretches across some of the wildest and most 
rugged mountain country in the whole of China. Near Kunming 
the road traverses comparatively easy country, but when it reaches 
Lufeng it descends sharply by a series of hairpin bends into the 
valley of the Lu river, which is more than 2,000 feet below the level 
of the plateau. West of Lufeng the first real difficulties in road 
construction were encountered where the road crosses the divide 
between the Yangtze and Red river basins. This range rises to 
9,000 feet, and being flat-topped, the road is carried for several miles 
the crest among pine woods and rhododendrons. ^Vestward 
to Siakwan the terrain is also very rugged, and several high passes 
are crossed (Plate 116). 

Between Siakwan and the Burmese frontier the country is much 
more difficult than that crossed by the eastern section. The profile 
section of the road gives an idea of the obstacles which had to be 
overcome (Fig. 84). The ranges are steeper and higher and the 
valleys more deeply cut; and the rainfall is heavier, since this part 
of Yunnan receives the Indian monsoon from the south-west. The 
road descends to 4,000 feet to cross the Mekong by a new' suspension 
bridge, and then passes through a tangle of heavily forested ranges 
dividing various of the Mekong tributaries. Leaving Paoshan, the 
largest town between Kunming and Mandalay, the road falls sharply 
to 2,500 feet above sea-Ievel and crosses the Salween river by the 
Hweitung suspension bridge (Plate 118), after which it rises steeply to 
over 7,000 feet. Even without air raids the approaches to the Salween 
and Mekong are the most difficult and dangerous parts of the road, 
owing to their tortuous and precipitous character, and to the frequency 
of washouts and landslides. Goods can be ferried across the rivers 
provided they are not turned into raging torrents by sudden heavy 
rainfall, as frequently occurs. The building of this second section 
represents a feat in human endurance achieved by over 15,000 men, 
women, and children, who were mobilized and set to work, using 
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mostly only crude implements such as spades, chisels, picks, and 
baskets. Practically no machinery was used, and even the road 
rollers were cut out of the solid rock by hand. The majority of the 
labourers were not only unpaid, but had to provide their own food, 
and sleep out in the open air through damp, cold nights in malaria- 
infested territories. During the early stages of the work some 200 
out of every 250 workers died of malaria. * The road is above ali 
things a monument to the real hero of China, the patient, smiling, 
tireless coolie,’ said Richard Watts, one of the first Western travellers 
along the Burma Road (Plate 117)- 

Despite certain difficulties the road is highly serviceable in autunm, 
winter, and spring. In the monsoon season from June to September, 



Fig. 84. Burma Road, profile 

Based on Craw, Sir Henry, * The Burma Road/ Geographical Jourmi^ voL xctx, 
facing p. 24a (London, 1942). 

Vertical exaggeration 66 times approximately. 

when the valley bottoms are often flooded and the mountain stretches 
subject to frequent washouts, it is much more difficult to maintain 
regular services. While the road is liable to considerable damage 
during the rainy season, it has never been put completely out of 
commission for more than 48 hours, and it seems that it can be 
maintained at a reasonable level of efficiency all the year roimd. 
In 1940 there were about 60 road-repair stations along the highway, 
and more than 2,000 men were continuously engaged on maintenance 
work. 

The Burma Road is of vital importance to China both in peace 
and war, though in recent years its value has been primarily strategic. 
After the Japanese blockade of the eastern seaboard, and when 
supplies through French Indo-China stopped after the fall of France 
in the summer of 1940, it became the only considerable route for 
goods from British and American sources. The port of entry was 
Rangoon, whence war materials were transported by railway to 
Lashio. Even this route was uncertain as was shown when the 
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British government agreed to obae the road from July 17 to October 
17. * 940 - W the inn'ard transport of munitions, aeroplane parts, and 
gasoline, though, except for gasoline, vtTy little of these comnnnlities 
was awaiting transport at Rangoon. In autumn 1941 the traffic tvas 
heavy and increasing, the monthly capacity having reached 15,000 
tons, as compared with a previous average of 9,000 tons. 'Fhiis in 
spile of its weaknesses and Jimitatiors the highway was China’s main 
lifeline, along which she sent troops to strengthen the Allied defence 
of Burma in early 1942, while in return the United States and Great 
Britain sent ammunition and war materials into * rree China ’ for 
operations against the Japanese. The fall uf Rangoon in March, and 
the subsequent enemy occupation nf the greater part nf Rurma 
brought alraut a mailicd deterioration in China’s military positJon, 
and made it necessary tn seek new supply njutes with the outside 
world. 

I'he eeunnmio function of the mad is tO foster overland trade 
lietiveen China and her western neighbours, India and Burma. 'I’liiH 
trade was formerly dependent upon men and animal carriers over 
what is usually called the norUicm route through Baoahan and Teng- 
yiieh. It ^ms, however, that the function of the road as a means 
of developing btcmational trade will lose much of its significance 
when the Yunnan Railway is reopened and if and when the Yunnan 
Burma railway is completed. Its permanent commercial value lies 
in the fact that it will greatly Btimulate local economic development 
in the region through which it passes. 

_ J'/Mf IndiB Ra^, The possibility of building A motor road between 
China and Sadiya at the head of the .A.ssam railway in India was first 
given serious consideration after the Japaticia: occupied French Indo- 
China. 'Ihero are two proposed routes which according to recent 
reports have already been surveyed. The first lies through Tatsienlu 
(Kangting)and Paan(Batang),and the second and moredircct through 
Sichang (Ningyuan) and Chungtic-n. 

With regard to the route via Paan, the ClLincse have, in the face 
of great topographical and climatic difficulties, built a road from 
Yaan (Yacliow), already connected with Chengtu, westward to 
Tatsicniu, a distance of 200 miles. Pann lies 300 miles farther west, 
over a plate.tu 14,000 feet above sea-level. Beyond Paan the terrain 
becomes even more difficult, and in a stretch of about 150 miles as 
the crow fliis, the headwaters of the Mekong, Salween, and Irrawaddy 
have to Iw negotiated, while lietween them intervene high mountain 
ranges. 'I’he route from Paan to the Indian frontier traveracs part of 
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Tibrt, and the TihetanK are hn^ile to the idea of a road through their 
territory. This, combined with the physical difficultiea involved, 
appears to have led to its abandonment in favour of the second alter¬ 
native from fifchang across northern Yunnan and a portion of the 
extreme north of Burma to Assam. 

From Kiating in Ss^chwan, whence communication by the Min 
kiang ia made with ChengtUp the Chinese have built a road to Sichangp 
z distance of 325 miles. It is said that the physical difficultiea w^hich 
liad 10 be over conic surpassed those encountered in any previous 
piece of highway Lonsrtmctinn. Kiating is 1,640 feet above sea-level 
and Sichang 5,570 feet; at ftvo intervening points the highw-ay rises 
to 9,180 feet and 8,530 feet, as compared iviih 61560 feet for tfie 
highest {KJint on the Burma Road. At these elevations it snows for 
six to seven months of the year, while it rains most of the time 
during the warm season, ^eveu thousand of the mad builders lost 
their lives in lesK than nvo years through accident or disease. Fond 
for the workers had to be brought long distances by porter$ and 
pack animals. 

From Sichang the proposed highway to Sadiya w'tll follow the old 
pack trail to Yenyuan, Yungning, and Chungtieo^ threading its way 
bettveen mountains H^oqq to 12,000 feet high. Beyond Chungtien 
the road will make a detour south and south-^veat round a mountain 
range, cross the upper reaches of the Yangts^^ and then continue 
to Weihai, whence the m^n pack trail turns northward up the valley 
of the Mekong. At Tzeku this river can prcaiimably be spanned 
by a modem bridge if raw materials for it can be obtained. From 
iherc die road w^nuld cross the S^iLween, which would also have tO 
be bridged, and thence run to Fort Hert^ and Ledo. The country 
10 be traversed between the Solween and Sadiya is very mountainous 
and crossed by tempestuous livers. Rain falls throughout the year, 
but mostly in summer, and the valleys and lower hill ranges arc 
covered with tropical and subtropical rain fore$tSi This proposed 
routep if ever built, would present a problem of maintenance almost 
as formidable as that of its construction. 

During the summer of 1944 a new^ highway, known as the T^edu 
Rtjad, was completed between India and China. Its construction 
w-as agreed upon at the Myitkyina Conference in March 1942, and 
COnSlruCtion w^as begun froin both ends. The road starts at [.edo, 
Uic railhead on the Assam railway, and following the Ilukawng 
valley, passes through Maulgkwan and Kamaing, and eventually 
reachra Mogaung, a total dislajicc of 25a miles. Connexion is then 



Plate 113, The Changsha-Hengj'^ang motor road 
A cutting near Changsha on a section of the Loyang-Kwangtung highway. 



Plate 114. Road bridge near Changsha 

A new bridge on the Changsha-N'ingsiang section of the Loyang Kwangtung highway. 







Pblfc i 15. Motor road near Chun^kbiii; 

Mu£h construct Jon nf nmdj tl» lilkcll plaOt in I ho Chungking area sinci- 



Plate j 16, Rijud near Siakwarii Yunruin 

difficult enuntn-. imcl is here 
accn ^kirtind the cdKe uf e ,fti»Jl Ror*D. A Em»ll fbrtJfutl ELtHcrtietlt the (fwac. 
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made with Myitkyina and Bhamo, where it joins a branch of the 
Burma Road, which leads to Wanting on the Sino-Burmese 
frontier. 

Puerh-Kunmtng Road. The road from Kunming south-westward 
to Puerh and thence via Szemao and Kenghung to Kengtung in the 
Burmese Shan States, the terminus of a motor highway running east 
from Loilem, is a line of communication second in importance only 
to the Yunnan-Burma highway itself. It has always been a consider¬ 
able trade route, since it passes through the fertile valleys of the 
‘ Twelve Pannas,’ a confederacy of twelve Shan principalities, and 
then leads on to through Kengtung, west to Burma, and south to 
Siam. In recent years the Chinese have done much to improve this 
route, though its standards remain far below that of the Burma 
Road, which, because of its proximity to the Lashio railhead, was 
given priority of attention. The road by Puerh is the main line of 
communication for Chinese units which may operate in the southern 
Shan States or the Twelve Pannas. Japanese forces could have 
advanced towards Puerh either from Burma via Loilem and Keng¬ 
tung, or from Siam by the motor road which runs from the Bangkok- 
Chiengmai railway to Chiengsen on the Mekong, and is thence linked 
by an inferior road with Kengtung. 

Sichang-Hnangyun. The construction of this highway linking 
Sichang m Sikang and Hsiangyun in Yunnan began in December 
194^- Branching off the Burma Road west of Kunming, it runs 
almost due north through difficult mountain country. The road 
assumed considerable importance in the fighting along the Burma 
Road in 1942. 

Kunming-Hokote. This line, which lies between Kunming 
and Hokow, the Chinese frontier towm opposite Laokai, was 
built in 1940 to supplement transport over the Yunnan rail¬ 
way, It lost its value as soon as the Japanese occupied French 
Indo-China. 

Hochih-Caobang. The road between Hochih on the Kweichow- 
Kwangsi railway to Caobang in French Indo-China was com¬ 
pleted in 194^* It took the place of the Nanning—Chennankwan 
highway when Nanning fell into Japanese hands. 

Canton-Hong Kong. Another international connexion built during 
the vrar is the Canton-Hong Kong highway via Shumchun, which 
served as a feeder or supplementary line of the Canton-Kowloon 
railway before the loss of Canton. The length of this highway is 
101 miles, 

CH (China Proper III) 
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The North-west Network (Fig, 85) 

Chinese-Soviet Highway, In the north-west the backbone of the 
domestic transport system and the only route of international im¬ 
portance is the Chinese-Soviet Highway. It covers a total distance 
of 2,140 miles, and is one of the longest highways in the world. 
There are five sections with termini at Sian, Sinsinchia, Urumtsi, 
and Tachen on the Sinkiang-Soviet border, where it links up with 
a Russian highway leading to Sergiopol on the Turksib railway. 
The Lanchow’-Sian section has been surfaced and improved, with 
the result that travelling time is now reduced from six to four 
days. The stretch from Lanchow to the Kansu-Sinkiang border 
is well surfaced throughout; the remainder is * unsurfaced, but 
is good except in heavy rains, which are, however, infrequent in 
the area. 

In the early years of the Sino-Japanese war considerable amounts of 
war materials were being transported along this highway* According 
to reports in 1940 Russian trucks with Russian drivers and mechanics 
w^ere coming in convoys of 10 to 50 every few days from the Turk- 
sib railway, and making the trip to Lanchow in two weeks. As in 
the whole of * Free China ’ the fuel problem has always been serious, 
and although the production of the Yumee district has helped to 
ease the position, most of the trucks are run on Russian gasoline. 
Camels and mules are also playing an important part, especially on 
the route between Lanchow and Sinsinchia. A rough estimate of 
the total traffic over the Chinese-Soviet Highw^ay would seem to 
indicate that one-third is going by truck, whilst two-thirds are going 
on coolie back, by mules, and by camels. 

Lanchow is one of the most important route centres on this high¬ 
way, An important road leads northwards through Nmghsia and 
Tengkow, and thence to Peiping via Paotow and Kalgan. Another 
lies westw^ards to Sining and Tahopa, whence a highway is projected 
along the old caravan route across Sikang to Tali in Yunnan. 

The Chinese-Soviet Highway has considerable economic and 
political significance. Not only is it the main link between China 
Proper and the remote province of Sinkiang, but it is also the only 
overland route with the U.S.S.R., which cannot be cut by attack 
from the east in war-time. In peace it provides an important means 
of co-ordinating the development of Sinkiang with that of the rest 
of China. 

Sian-Chengtu. From Sian, newly completed highways spread out 
in many directions : north-eastward to Shansi; northward through 
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Yenan and Suiteh to Yulin ; eastward to Loyang; and southward 
through Paoki and Hanchung to Chgngtu. The Sian-Chengtu road 
is especially important, since it crosses by means of high passes the 
great natural obstacles formed by the Tsinling and Tapa shan. Before 
the old dirt road was converted into a modem highway it was for 
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2,000 years regarded as one of the chief strategic lines of transport 
and communication in China* The new road was completed before 
the war, but it is still too narrow and requires widening over con¬ 
siderable stretches. Nevertheless there is a constant stream of lorries, 
mules, and wheelbarrows moving over it, and at the present time 
it constitutes the main link between the north-west and the south¬ 
west. 

In addition to this route, two other connexions are being built 
between the north-west and south-west* The first lies far west 
of Sian and Hanchung, and will run from Lintao in Kansu along 
the Tao and Peiling rivers to Kwang^^an in Szechwan; according 
to some reports parts of this road have been completed* The other 
is to lead directly from Hanchung to Chungking, following a course 
parallel to the Kialing kiang most of the way. This will lessen by 
half the distance from Hanchung to Chungking, a matter of 630 
miles via Chengtu, 

NeikiaT^-Kiating. This 118-mile highway runs from Neikiangto 
Kiating via Tzeliutsing, Crossing through central Szechwan it 
connects with the Chungking-Chengtu and the Kiating-Sichang 
trunk lines. It was completed by the end of 1940. 

Vehicles and Technicl^s 

In spite of considerable war-time achievements in highway con¬ 
struction, the transport problem in China is now acute. The net¬ 
works which have been built up in the south-west and north-west 
are fairly extensive, but it appears that the greatest possible use has 
not been made of them* The basic causes of the present impasse 
are the shortage of vehicles, especially motor cars and trucks, the 
nece^ity of rationing gasoline, the scarcity of good drivers and 
repair technicians, and finally the lack of experience in traffic 
management. 

The lack of spare parts and new trucks and engines is now even 
more serious than the lack of an efficient fuel, especially when it is 
realized that the average life of a truck on the roads of ‘ Free China ' 
in the days when the Burma Road was open was not much more 
th^ a year. The Government and private interests have been 
primarily concerned with stimulating imports of vehicles from abroad, 
but this has become almost impossible, as one by one the vital supply 
routes have been cut. The situation continues to deteriorate as 
reserves and resources are used up. 
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The following table shows the number of motor vehicles registered 
from 1936 to 1940 (see also p. 440): 


Motor Vehicles Registered, 1936-40 


On Jan. r 

1 Passenger 
[ Cars 

Trucks 

Buses 

Motor-cycles 

Total 

1936 . . , 

37^465 

11,917 

S,o 6 o 

2^135 

49 iS 77 

1937 ' * - 

25,343 

10,406 

7,112 

2,077 

44.938 

1938 - . . 

20,344 

11,446 

5,62s 

I.S 4 S 

39,861a 

1939 . . . 

18,370 

23,639 

3,197 

1,891 

47,8136 

1940 - . - 

26,893 

34,833 

3,616 

3 i 074 

70,267c 


fl^inciudes 901 Diesel units 
ft^includes 7z6 Diesel units 
£—includes 1S51 Diesel units 


Sir D., TTOnsportation and Foreign Trade 

The shortage of drivers and technicians has been offset by recruit¬ 
ing volunteers from overseas Chinese, considerable numbers of whom 
have returned to China from British Malaya, the Netherlands East 
Indies, the Philippines, and the United States in recent years. The 
lack of traffic administrators has been partly remedied by the use 
of Americ^ experts, who have entered the country in considerable 
numbers since the outbreak of the Pacific w'ar in December 1941. 

problem which will have to be faced in the future is concerned 
with freight rates, which are far too high. For example, air freight 
charges from China to Rangoon before the Burma Road was cut 
were only 50 per cent, greater than the truck rates. Owing to the 
high cost, motor transport is at present available only to the military, 
government officials, and the rich. Before it can play a major role 
in the development of the national economy it must be brought within 
the reach of the small trader and the farmer by a large reduction 
of rates. 

In view of the scarcity of motor vehicles and gasoline supplies 
It was deemed expedient in 1939 to inaugurate a Stage Transport 
Admimstration, using rubl^r-tyred carts pulled by horses, mules, 
camels, and sometimes coolie labour. It is calculated that a rubber- 
tyred c^, pulled by two or three horses in the north-western pro¬ 
vinces, is capable of travelling 12 miles a day with a cargo of i J tons. 
In 194^1 7 t '^^5 such vehicles were in use, in addition to other means 
of transport pulled by beast or human labour. Six national stage 
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transport lines have been opened, totalling 5,620 miles ; branches 
under provincial administration measure 11,980 miles. Plans are 
under way to bring India into this system. It takes four months 
by stage transport to Lhasa via Tatsienlu. Two to three thousand 
tons of goods can be carried each time, but only about two trips 
can be made in a year, A Sinkiang-India stage transport line is 
also under consideration. 
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CONDITIONS UP TO 1937 

In spite of her huge extent, her long history and teeming population, 
China had only 9,773 miles of railway at the beginning of 1936, and 
of these 3,726 were in Manchuria. Since then and up to December 
1942, 2,263 miles of new railways have been built in China and 
Manchuria, making a grand total of 12,036. This means that the 
whole of China (including Manchuria) has only 27 miles of railway 
to each million of her population, as compared with 437 for Great 
Britain, 1,940 for the United States, 550 for Germany, 163 for 
British India, and 190 for Japan. Against China’s 274 miles of rail¬ 
road to every 100,000 square miles of territory, Britain has 21,360, 
the United States 7,970, Germany 20,150, and Japan 9,120 miles. 
The mileage of China is therefore extremely small in comparison 
with that of other countries, and large-scale railway development 
will be one of China’s greatest economic and political needs after 
the war. 

The slow development in the past accentuates all the more the 
needs of the future. Prior to 1933 railway construction lacked co¬ 
ordination and has been carried out primarily to meet the require- 
inents of foreign trade and commerce. Three main hubs could be 
distinguished with their respective centres at Peiping, Shanghai, and 
Canton. As Peiping had for centuries been the capital of the country 
and Tientsin its harbour, many of the early lines were built radiating 
from this hub, giving it excellent rail facilities. The principal 
railways starting from Peiping and Tientsin were the Peiping— 
Mukden leading north-east to Manchuria; the Peiping-Suiyuan 
north-west to Mongolia ; and the Peiping-Hankow and the Tientsin- 
Pukow, which both afforded effective connexion between the North 
China Plain and the Yangtze valley. The great economic metropolis 
of Shanghai formed another railway centre, though much smaller 
in magnitude than that of Peiping and Tientsin. Lines extended 
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south-west to Hangchow and west to Nanking, where a ferry provided 
connexion with the Tientsin-Pokow railway. Canton formed the 
third and least important centre: the mountainous character of 
the south had retarded railway construction, which had largely kept 
to the plains of North and Central China, There was no proper 
connexion between the southern and western provinces of Kwang- 
Kwangsi, Kweichow, Yunnan, and Szechwan and the provinces 
of the north. 


Historical Background 

The history of Chinese railways has been closely bound up with 
the political vicissitudes of the country, and has been characterized 
by a dramatic change of attitude, from the marked indifference and 
opposition of the old regime to the feeling of the necessity to build 
up a system of national railways under the Kuomintang. Early 
development was almost entirely due to the enterprise of foreigners. 
One of the first efforts was made in 1876 when Jardine, Matheson 
and Co. completed the construction of the Shanghai-Woosung 
railway, 10 miles in length, on a 2 ft, 6 in. gauge. From the start 
the local population were obstructive, and their opposition increased 
when an accident occurred in which a Chinese soldier was killed. 
Eventually the provincial authorities acquired the railway, and in 
1877 the lines were tom up and transported to Formosa, 

The Nineteenth Century (1879-1902) 

In 1879 ^ small number of influential Chinese, of whom Li Hung- 
chang and Chang Chih-tung were particularly far-sighted, obtained 
the imperial sanction to construct a mineral line for transporting 
coal from Tangshan to Hsukochwang, whence a canal led to the 
Sea. This line came into operation in iSSi a n d was so successful 
that the authorities agreed to its extension, and a company was organ¬ 
ized which continued the line first to Lutai, and later, in 1888, to 
Tientsin, The new construction, however, was beyond the financial 
capacity of the company and the government was forced to inter¬ 
vene. The railway with its staff, both British and Chinese, was 
taken over by the state, and the Imperial Railways of North China 
formed. By 1894 the line had been completed to Peking in the 
north-west and had been extended well beyond Shanhaikwan in the 
north-east. 

The Sino-Japanese war (1894^5) made heavy inroads on the 
state resources, and this, combined with the continued reluctance of 
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ChUxcsft capitaJists tn invest in railwa^.'s, i^iiiied the government to 
enlist the aid of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank in the flotation 
of a foreign Joan. Under the terms of tlie Joan agreement key 
positions were tu Jiq held by British nationals so as to enanre 
admuiistrative and financial efficiency, thougJi the general 
control remained nominally in Chinese hands. This original 
agreement concluded between the Chinese govemntcot and the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Iknk, as the agent for the foreign 
Jjondholders, became a model which wan followed in many 
stibsequent negotiations. 

So seriously did the Sino-Japanese war weaken China that tlie 
empire seemed in danger of disintegrating, and each Great Power 
manceuvred to prevent the other Pnwets from seizing part or all 
of ii- This prepared tlie way for the period of intense foreign 
pressure, described as the ‘ Battle of tiic Cnncessions ’ (see vol, ij, 
PP‘ -Jj* so far as railways were concerned, the Powers saw 

that concessions were not only politically, but economically, at¬ 
tractive. Competition in this sphere was, therefore, exceptionally 
keen, and several of China s major railw'ays came into extstcnce 
as a result. The Imperial government turned first to Czarlat 
Russia, the power which had helped to limit Japanese influence in 
A'lanchuria. The defensive alliance which followed provided for die 
prolongation of the i raiiB-Siberian railway across Manchuria to 
Vladii'ostok. A Kusao-Chinese bank was organized and the line, 
later Imown as the Chinese Bastum Railway, was constructed on a 
bond issue under a loan agreement which fnllowed. Jt was also 
decided to build a tailw'ay (South Manchuria Railway) ntnning 
southward from Harbin to join up with Dairen (Talienwan) and 
Port .'Vrthur in the Liaotung peninsula. 

After 1S98 great pressure was exerted upon the Chinese govern- 
ment to permit the construction uf lines in the spheres of interest 
of the cuuntries concerned. Great Britain, by means of a loan for 
the completion of the Peking-Mukden line, gained virtual adminis¬ 
trative control in this enterprise, and aUo obtained the right to 
construct several lines radiating from Shanghai. Belgian financiers, 
incoiubmatton w^ith French and Britlah interests, received permission 
to build the Peking^Hankow railway, while the southern section of 
the trunk line between Hankow and Canton was placed in Amcrit^n 
handa. Meanwhile, Germany and France had not been inactisre 
in other parts of the empire. In Shantung, Germany got the 
exclusive right to build a railway between Tsingtao (Kiaochuw) and 
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Tsinan. Similarly, France was granted the lease of Kwangchowwan 
and also obtained valuable railway rights, including the concession 
for the Yunnan Railway, in the provinces of south-western China. 
While China undoubtedly derived a number of benefits from the 
introduction of this modem form of transport there were many 
disadvantages- The total result was the unsystematic construction 
of main trunk lines by the concessionaires, ostensibly to foster trade 
w’ith China but in reality to further politico-economic ambitions and 
build up spheres of influence. The railways became the embodiment 
of conflicting interests among the Powers and were conspicuous 
by their lack of co-ordination and balance. They were m fact lines 
of penetration starting from the treaty ports and practically confined 
to the eastern provinces. 

The Twentieth Century up to 1928 

Following the Boxer rebellion, which was partly a manifestation 
of the resentment caused by these concessions, China*s position 
gradually improved. It was generally agreed that railway con¬ 
struction and operation within China Proper should be kept out of 
the sphere of world politics and that concessions should be permitted 
strictly on a commercial basis, the concessionaires receiving only 
such support from their governments as would enable tliem to safe¬ 
guard their legitimate interests. In all agreements negotiated the 
safeguarding clauses (employment of foreign staff, disposition of 
funds, etc.) became less onerous year by year, and ownership of the 
lines was vested in the Chinese government. After igo8 all ad¬ 
ministrative control was likewise retained. The successful com¬ 
pletion of the Peking-Kalgan line (now the Peiping-Suiyuan rail¬ 
way), which was constructed entirely by Chinese engineers and 
capital, ser\'ed further to stimulate Chinese activity. Enterprising 
officials and gentry, using native resources, organized semi-private 
companies to construct and operate lines of varying length and 
impoi^nce. Often, however, the promoters were without business 
experience and the concerns were poorly organized and financially 
unstable. In 1911 an edict laid down that all trunk lines were to be 
taken over by the Imperial government, private and provincial 
enterprise being limited to secondary lines. Opposition to the edict 
brought together all the elements hostile to the Manchu regime, and 
was one of the main causes of the Chinese Revolution of 1911-12 
(sec vol. ii, p. 40), 

The effect of the revolution on railways was not great, and after a 
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short pause the flow of foreign materials for railway construction 
was actually accelerated. By 1914, over 3,000 miles of railways had 
been built, and the main outlines of the present system began to 
take shape. 

The war of 1914-18, however, led to a complete cessation of 
foreign loans, and its aftermath of financial confusion prevented 
any renewal of interest m Chinese railways. In the meantime 
China had begun the long period of civil strife between rival 
warlords which threw the whole country into a state of chaos. 
Railways suffered severely during these years, and foreign railway 
officers, whose dual rights under the loan agreements were to 
safeguard the interests of the Chinese government and those of the 
foreign bondholders, found themselves in a very difficult position. 
They were often replaced by military and political nominees whose 
knowledge of railway matters was negligible. Profits began to de¬ 
cline and defaults on bond payments were frequent, but protests 
from foreign bondholders failed to bring about any improvement 
in the situation. 

Railways under the National Government^ 1928-37 

In 1928 the National Government began to turn its attention to 
the problem of railway reconstruction and set up a separate Ministry 
of Railways under Sun Fo, son of Dr Sun Yat-sen. The new 
organization was confronted with a most complex and difficult 
situation. The majority of the railways were m a condition little 
short of chaotic, and a large outlay was necessary to keep them in 
operation at all, yet money could only be obtained on the most 
exacting terms. The form of capitalization of the railways was an 
additional handicap since, being a bond and not a share indebted¬ 
ness, it was rigid and made no allowance for periods of depression. 
The Ministry, in its efforts for rehabilitation, therefore fell back 
on two financial expedients: the raising of internal loans and the use 
of railway revenues. The former consisted of short-term loans from 
local banks, since the big banks did not at this time consider that the 
railways constituted a sound investment. As a result, a high pro¬ 
portion of annual income was absorbed by heavy short-term lia¬ 
bilities. The use of railway revenues for reconstruction was a more 
natural step, and was facilitated by the willingness of many bond¬ 
holders to take a broad view of the position and forego their interest 
payments. Against this, however, the loss of Manchuria and the 
Shanghai incident (1932), which resulted in great damage to the 
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Nanking-Shanghai railway, w'ere further setbacks, and it was not 
until 1935 that revenue exceeded the 1931 level. 

The task of rehabilitation was therefore a very difficult one, and 
was carried out under very unfavourable conditions. The railways 
remained choked with unserviceable locomotives and rolling stock. 
Most of these would have been uneconomic to repair had new 
capital been cheaper, but as it was, repairs could be carried out 
only as opportunity offered. The scarcity of locomotives and rolling 
stock was also limiting earnings very considerably and, in addition, 
many wagons were under military control. Engines were on an 
average unable to pull more than 50 per cent, of their normal load ; 
railends were battered and often had a permanent set, having low 
joints and high centres which refused to yield to treatment. The 
net result was that China’s international credit was further de¬ 
pressed. There were defaults on the foreign debt services, and 
had this continued, repudiation of some sort would have been 
hard to avoid, since the only alternative would have been an 
external loan on such exacting terms that its full observance would 
have been difficult. 

Fortunately, at this time the trustees of the remitted British Boxer 
Indemnity Fund began to invest on a large scale in Chinese railways. 
A fund was instituted from which grants were made for the purchase 
of materials for railways and other purposes in the United Kingdom. 
The bulk of thrae credits were used for the completion of the Canton- 
Hankow railway, which had been under construction for nearly 
forty years, but had never been completed, while the remainder were 
applied to the purchase of materials for the Tsingtao-Tsinan, 
Tientsin-Pukow, Peiping-Mukden, Chekiang-Kiangsi lines, and the 
Nanking-Pukow train-ferry. The help given by the Board of 
Trustees greatly increased public confidence. For the first time 
the banks began to regard railway investment in a more favourable 
light, especially as, in the case of the Hangchow—Yushan line, they 
were often in partnership with the Board of Trustees. Moreover, 
the gradual emergence of the world from the economic depression 
caused renewed interest in China as a field for investment. 

The reconstruction and expansion of the railway system now 
proceeded apace. The clearance of the Communists from Kiangsi 
made possible the extension of the Hangchow-Yushan line westward 
into that province. It was financed partly by the provincial govern¬ 
ment and partly by a loan from German sources. The Lunghai 
Railway was further extended, and in 1934—33 ® line was built 
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between Nanking and Wuhu whert it connected wth a railway tn 
Sunktapu. The interesting point about this line is that it built 
by a Chinese railway company financed by Chinese banks. Another 
iiiclicatinn of the reviving cojiiidcnee in Chinese railways was the 
agreement between the British and Chinese Corporation and the 
Ministry of Kailw'ays for the issue of a new loan for the construction 
of the final section of the Shanghai-Hnngchow-Ningpo railway tn 
link up the two latter to^vna. 

Although the revival of confidence, mainly a result of the action of 
the Board of Trustees, had cunaiderably eased the positi(»n of the 
railways, the burden of debt grew steadily, and the possibility of 
repudiation remained. It was at this time that General Hammond 
came to China to report on the condition of the railways to the 
government. His remarks and reconunendationa during this visit 
gave die ufficials greater self-confidence. Soon afterwards the 
position was further improved by the visit of Sir Frederick Leith 
Ross, who was instruniciilal in initiating some of the conversations 
which resulted in the revision of loan agreements and contracts. The 
vaHoua railways were thus enabled gradually to pay off remaining 
arrears. 


Foreign Loan CoasoHdations fat Chinese National Raiitsitys 
to 1 January 1937 {thousands of tlollarsY 
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This was a vety satisfactory arrangement since it ended ideas of 
repudiations, such as had been entertained hy extremist opinion, 
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which held that railway loans had been forced on China agdnst her 
wilt, and that she was under no marsl obligation to repay them. 

'I'he worst of the crisis was now passed, and die go%'emment 
turned to the problem of expansion. In 1935 and 1936 many new' 
lines were planned and some were actually constructed. Fractlcally 
all the new railways were being built under the direct or indirect 
auspices of the Ministry of Railways, working in close co-operation 
with prot'incial governments and with the Chinese modem banka. 
In many cases a acmi-ofRcial company vras organized for the con¬ 
struction and operation of the railways; for example, the Kiangiiaii 
Ratlw'ay Company for die Nanking-Kiangsi railway. Regulations 
issued by the Executive Yuan in 1933 provided tliat private railways 
could be incorporated only by Chinese nationals, foreign share¬ 
holding being prohibited; foreign loans were to be approved by 
the National fjovemment and debenture issues were not to exceed 
die total assets ; fnmehises were limited to thirty years from date of 
completion, after which die lines were to be repurchased by the 
government, 'riie ofEcial policy was to encourage the investment 
of Chinese capital so far as possible, using the government-control led 
banka to draw in other private funds. 

Bonow'ing from abroad onuld not, however, be entfrely dispensed 
with, and foreign loans were necessary in order to carry out die 
government's ambitious plans, fortunately, China was now in a 
much better position to elicit help from outside. 'Hie Tcadjustment 
of the old loans, tngether with the improvement of railway revenues, 
the reorganization of the Current^ in 1935 and general progress 
towards financial stability, had the desired effect of attracting foreign 
investors. But the Chinese government in the light of past 
experience determined to acquire loans only on certain conditions. 
Tn the major undertakings, where Stno-foreign financial interests 
were concerned, the government stipulated 1)131 5 r per cent, of the 
share capital should be held by nationals and stressed the necessity 
for a greater executive and directive control for the Chinese share- 
holdets. Tliis implied that foreign linaneial interests were Co be 
given a measure of security to enjoy their due profits, but that lliey 
should not be allowed to cany out political penetration. Under these 
conditions foreign loans were admitted and a feature was the 
frequency with which Chinese and foreign capital participated 
jointly in the financing of new lines. ‘I’here was also keen com- 
^tition among the firms for the privilege of supplying raw materials 
for railway projects. 
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Railway Debts^ i January 1937 


Debt 

Equivalent in 
Chinese Currency 

British (£) .. .. 28,656,293 

Japanese (yen) ., ,. 93,600,000 

French (francs) ., 49,084,887 

Belgian (francs) ,. 587,743.000 

Dutch (guilders) ,. 30,750,000 

U-S- (8). 3 ,!W 3.393 

Customs Gold Units ‘ 2,331,000 

Chinese (S) ** 236,105,272 

477 r 4 i 3 . 84 i 

90,873,388 

7,781,864 

67,472,896 

57,401,531 

ij. 399.^^9 

5,328,666 

^3^^105,272 

Total . * 

955.776,667 


Conversion at average rates for December 1936, Obligations in the currency of 
foreign countries are not necessarily held by nationals of that countr>% 

Source : Chen Han-seng and Farley, Miriam S., ‘ Rail^^ay Strateg>^ in China/ 
Far Eastern Survey^ voL vi, p. 169 (New York, 1937), 

An example of a joint Sino-British loan was the flotation in 1936 
of a £1,000,000 6 per cent, sterling bond issue, the proceeds of which 
were to be used for the completion of the Shanghai-Hangchow- 
Ningpo railway and the construction of the Tsientang river bridge. 
The loan was underwritten by a syndicate composed of the British 
and Chinese Corporation, represented by the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation and Jardine, Matheson and Co., 
and the Chinese Development Finance Corporation. German 
interests participated heavily in financing the Chekiang-Kiangsi 
railway and its projected extension through Hunan to Kweichow, 
their advances t^ng the form of railway materials. Belgium, like 
Britain, arranged to use her Boxer Indemnity funds to finance the 
sale of railway equipment, mostly for the extension of the Lunghai 
Railway, originally constructed with Belgian aid. In December 
1936 the China Development Finance Corporation and the Banque 
Franco-Chinoise pouT le Commerce et VIndustrie entered into an agree¬ 
ment for the financing of the Chungking-ChSngtu railway in Szech¬ 
wan. Czechoslovakia and U.S.A. also helped in the financing of 
construction. 

The problems of railway construction had been very considerable 
during this period (1928-37) and they had been almost entirely 
problems of capital. But in contrast to the experience of the late 

^ See p. 197, 
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nineteei\th century all inittative for foreign loans came from China, 
Tht; of Railways was tEiroughout Uie prime mover in 

planning most of the lines and the execution largely in the hands 
of the Ministry itself or of Chinese companies organized under its 
auspices. Foreign credits were sought by China to carry nut her own 
designs rather than pressed upon her to further the ambitions of 
others. 

'i'he National Government in the brief period before the Sino- 
Japanese w-ar had thus made sustained efforts to offset the hitherto 
uneven railway development by pushing forward the construction 
of trunk railways which would open up the interior of their country. 
Thi» was abo the beginning nf 3 system geared to the imminent 
requirements of national defence. By 1937 important new lines 
had been built and w^ork liad started on many others. It was intended 
that when these w'ere completed there would be three maia iruak 
lines running from the ncprthemmost to the southernmost provinces 
and three lines crossing them from east to w'cst. The completion 
of the Canton-Hankow raiUvay by the building of the Chuchow^- 
Shiuchow section in 1936 made through connectioii possible for 
the first time from Peiping to Canton and Kowloon and so to Hong 
Kong. East of Pciping-Canion line there was to be a se^nd con¬ 
tinuing the Tientsin-Pukow route through Aidiwci, Kiangsi and 
Fukien, terminating at Chaochow (Chaoan) on the Fukien coast. 
To the west there w^as to be a third line running from Tatung on the 
Peipiflg-Kuiyuan railway in north Shausi to Tungkwan nn the 
Lunghai line, following the latter westward to Paoki (Shensi), then 
branching west through Szechwan p Kweichow, and Kwangsl to the 
coast, at Yamchnw^ 

On the east-west routes, extension of the Peiping-Suiyuan line 
into Ninghsia and the Lunghai Railway from Paoki to Lanchow 
was under consideration- Most important^ however, w-as a pro- 
jected new souihem trunk Une from Ningpo on the coast of 
Chekiang through Chekiang, Hunan, and Kweichow to 

Kunming, completed to Chixchow in 1936. I'hese devebpincnts, 
it w^as hoped, would further the process of inLEitary and adminb- 
tralivc unification as between CrVntral China and the south-weat, 
and ai«o between the; coastal pw'inces and the interior. No 
less important was the fact that new trade routes would be 
established and the agricukural and mineral resources of vast 
new areas, hitherto remote and ioaccesstblc, would be Opened up 
for exploitation. 




Plate 122. Railway bridge near Tsinan 

The Tientsin -Pukow railway crosses the Hwang ho near Tsinan by a steel bridge 


Plate I2I. Train ferr\\ Nanking 

This train-ferry links the Tjcntsin^'Pukow and Shanghai—Nanking railwaj^s. A view of 
one of the bridge approaches, showing the guiding arms, central cabin, and control 
towers* 









Plate 133. Rxill'A-ay bridge, Peiping-Mukden niU^iay 
I'he bridge aver tli^ Lwan ho on ihc i^eipmg^Mukdfrit line bci^^een Tientfin imd 
^haffhaikwuu. 



PliMe li-|r Ksinkow paa^ 

The PcipiiiR-Stilyuiin railvp-Bv here iiyikes ita w^y throiJf^h the Gre^t Wall^ which ism 
be seen on ihe hklUide at the k-tu 
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Technical Featiires 

The Permanent IFuy 

Nearly all the railway network in China is single-track except for 
a few Bcctions on the inatii niutea. Before the Sino-Japaneae war 
the standard gau^e was 4 ft. 8^ in. with the excepUon of the Chengtai 
Railway and the Yunnan Railway, both of which had a metre gauge. 

In 1936 tlte luain need was for new sleepers. Owing to the high 
cost of iiurdwood on creosoted softwood, untraaticd softwood was 
used in the majoritj' of cases, though it was known that its life 
would not exceed about eight yeaia, and in some districts three 
years. 1 he cleanhniaH of the ballast had a consideiahlo effect upon 
Uie life of the sleepers, but frequently the old sleepers were so 
rotten that, if the ballast had been dug out for cleaning, tlicy would 
have fallen to pieces. During the eighteen months prior to the 
war important repair work was carried out, and it is estimated that 
about 1,500,000 sleepers were renewed over the whole of the net¬ 
work. 

The rails wx;re also in a State of disrepair, and in many coses were 
those which hod been laid when the line was first built. Very often 
the running surface of the rail instead of being a cun,-e wos worn 
completely flat, the laiietids were battered, and the fish-plates could 
no longer span the web of the rail and hold the joint solid by wedging 
iheiiiselvcs between the head and foot, lly 1937, however, new rails 
had been laid over many see lions, and tvher* this was not possible, 
a start was made in shimmying the fish-platea and raisins the rail 

The repair and renewal of bridges was more urgent thnn the 
renewal of rails. During the civil wars many of them had been 
destroyed, the broken Spans jacked up and mounted on sleeper 
stacks, and often destroyed again, Numbers of bent and damaged 
girders were removed and straightened and patched ; others had 
to be replaced. To provide material, bridges over watercourses 
normally dry were replaced by tracks laid across the bed of the 
water course with stone dressing. In this way a number of extra 
spans were obtained which were used either whole or in parts. 
Much of this work would never have been under taken had capital 
been cheaper, since it would have been more economical to replace 
ihc broken spans with new and stronger bridges. 

In China the rails on must lines have always been stronger than 
the bridges, and as a result the limit to Joeomotivc size is not axle 

CM (China Piop«r III) ., 
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load hut itK effect on a bridge of a certain strength. In coristruction. 
work carried out before the war Jt was customary to isikc a certain 
Cooper loading; this is. an American loading very similar to the 
Tlritish Engineering Standards Association's standing loadings. In 
1937 I singtao I’ientsin railway hridgca over the Mi and Tzc 
rivers wcfe both built tn Cooper's E-50 loading standard^ the former 
measuring 315 yards and the latter494 yards in length. 

Rolling Stock 

By 1936 the work of repairing existing locomotives and roiling 
stock w'as well in handr hul tlicrc was still an urgent need for new 
equipment. While there were facilities for repairs to locomotives 
and wagons there were hardly any for manufacLure. The govern¬ 
ment accordingly plaecd orders in 19341 ^935^ ^93^ fo^ modem 

loenmotivesp passenger coaches, goods wagons, equipment for repair 
shops and other general railway materiaL, with various cijuntrics. 
'I'he order included the purchase for ihe Canton-Hankow railway 
«f afl British locomotives, of which 24 were of the 4-8-4 type and 
4 of the o-S-o typCp and 20 American locomod ves uf ihe 2-8-a type. 


Citind^s Imports of Railic^y Afatenals ' 
{thousands 0/ Ctistotns Gold Units) 
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Brli^ium R . R ^ 

FfflTItCC . . + + 

Japan .. ',. 
United States 

i.9aj 

391 

747 

637 

2,7*8 

UJ94 

414 

520 

3,US 

55 

S 37 

^.571 

7>o-j6 

T,oo4 

47 

[h*04 

4.379 

2.r1M 

ih367 ' 
795 

1 Total InclLidLnf; 
j other* . . , - 

61417 

4 . 03 a 

J&jOiJ 

9.^59 

19p73I 


Source: Cheii^ and Fjirtry^ Miriiini S,, TRailway Stratepy in China J 

Far Em(fm Sumy, vol. vip p. 160 (Ni?w Y^irk* 

The roiling stock at the end of 1936 on the national railways as 
a tvhole is given in the following tabic i for the sake of comparison 
corresponding figures for Belgiump which has a highly developed 
railway system, and for British India arc added : 

* Loemcti^vH and icxider!i, railway and tramway auria^es and un- 

fialvuiijetii rail» and * railway and tnnntvay matcriali not otlurai^fr recorded/ 
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1 

Brinih [ 
India [ 

Lpcomocivn .. .. .. ' 


3.59^ 


Passenger . r .. .. 




Goods . . , + + * *, ' 

7&4 



Shuntinj; .. ’ 

340 



ccmirtm ^^, 

1 

7.3S5 


CtfKKift dJI tvpcs 


j 

a 24 ,aa| 


lilt: stajidardizatinn of rolling stock as bet^veen the various Ayetems 
began in 1920 and was continued by the Ministry of Railways after 
1928. The latter did not adapt a rigid standard, and at first standard¬ 
ized only such essential parts as tyres, bogie trucks, and hra^ises, 
whilst for locomotives* the policy was to adopt standard boilers, 
wheebcentres, axle-boxes^ piston- valves, etc,^ which in time would 
approach nearer to a standard engine. It was considered that the 
Avide differences in conditions, climate, and grade, inevitable in a 
large country like China, made it necessary to vary the type to each 
case, as well as to suit the loads to be hauled and the speed. 

At the same time ihc Ministry^ tried to incorporate the latest 
improvements into locomotives where conditions were favourable. 
High steam pressure, high superheat, large boiler* big grate area, 
large main steam pipes, and uther modem points w*erc obsened, 
In passenger Lndljc the all-steel carriage tvas adopted for main-line 
stock, though a secondary standard with steel frame and wooden 
body was permissible for branch linos. The standard bogie truck 
adopted was of the American type, and, while cosily, was found to 
give excellent results. The standard wagons in uae Avere of the 
40-ton type. Their design dated back lo 1921* and though improve¬ 
ments Avere embodied in Later designs, it avos not Considered desir¬ 
able to alter the standard in any Avay. llic w-agons were of four 
ty'pes: covered, hJgh-side, low-side, and flat^ and ivhile there were 
many dilferenccs between the details of each type, they were inter¬ 
changeable. 

TflAFflC 

Defore the Sino-Japanese war the income of the railways consisted 
mainly of passenger and goods revenues vrhich accounted for approxi- 
mately 95 per cent, of the total. Goods traffic was usually the more 
important Item except on the Nanting-Shfliighai* Sh3ngh.ai-nang- 
chow-Ningpo and the Canton-Kowluun lines. 
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Passenger and Goods RevenneSy 1936 {thousands of dollars) 


RafKvay 

Passenger 

Revenue 

Goods 

Revenue 

Total 

Peiping-Hankow . 

^.579 

21,599 

30,178 

Peiping-Liaoning ». *, , , 


12,500 

19,251 

Tien tsbi—Puk Qw 

8,995 

12,300 

21,32s 

Nanking-Shanghai 


2,911 

14,723 

Shan ghai“PIangcho w-Ningp □ 

3,801 

t,532 

! 5,333 

Peiping-SuisTjan .. 

^834 

8,138 

9,972 

Chengtai ,, 

95 ^ 

5,136 

6,092 

Taoko w—Tsinghwa 

261 

1,560 

1,821 

Kaif§ng-Honan 

1,417 

1,629 

3,046 

Lunghai.. 

2,925 

6,045 

8,970 

Tungkwan^Si an 

923 

761 

1,684 

Canton-K 0 wloon 

1,670 

1S6 

1,856 

Hupeh—Hunan , * 

1,35^ 

1,468 

2,820 

Tsingtao-Ts man 

3,363 

9,893 

13,256 

Nanchang^Kiukiang . * 

670 

270 

940 

Canton-Hankow {southern section) 

, L93t 

1,297 

3,228 

Total . , ». . * 

S4 p ^49 

87,262 

141,495 


Source : Woodhead, H* G. W. (editor) ^ China Year Baok^ PP* 50S-9 (Shanghai, 

^939)- 


Most of the railway lines in China are situated in the eastern half 
of the country, either in rich fertile agricultural lands or mineral- 
producing districts. For this reason goods traffic generally plays a 
major part in the incomes of many of the lines, especially north of 
the Yangtze, where rivers are not very useful owing to seasonal 
variations in depths, and are also frozen over during the winter 
months. 

In 1936 passenger revenue exceeded goods revenue for the 
Nanking-Shanghai, Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo, and the Canton- 
Kowloon railways, and also for the Nanking—Wuhu section of the 
Kiangnan Railway and the Soochow—Kashing loop-line. These are 
all situated along the great rivers or amidst a network of complicated 
canals. Though the area which the Nanking-Shanghai line traverses 
is densely populated and very productive, the railway runs parallel 
to the estuary of the Yangtze, which is one of the most navigable 
waterways in the world. Owing to the cheapness of river transport, 
with which the railways can hardly compete, most of the bulky goods 
are shipped by water instead of by rail, making the total goods revenue 
only about two-fifths of the passenger revenue in peace-time. Serving 
the Yangtze delta between the two provinces of Kiangsu and Chekiang, 
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tlic Shsnghai-IIangchuw-'Nin^po railway passes through country very 
similar w that iravereed by the Nanking-Shanghai lino^ Instead of 
the^couraa nf the Yangtze there are distijicLivc inland rivers and 
navigable canals,, and in addition there is a prosperous coastal 
shipping between Shanghai and Ningpo, Thus a large part of the 
good? traffic is taken from the railways. In tlic case of the Cantun- 
Kowloon railway the Si kiang takes a large proportion of the goods 
traffic which usually accounts for only one-fifth of the total revenue 
of the Bystem. 

Railways hove contributed to the reduction of freight rates and 
have heljicd to relieve economic distress in Uie niral districts by 
facilitating the rapid transport of primary praduce. Before the war 
preferential freight charges were granted for the traiispnrt of food- 
Stu^s and other agricultural products on the various railways ; 
cotton, flour, and peanuts transported by the Lunghai; wheat, 
flniir, and dates by the Tsingtao-Tsitian ; wheat, millet, barley, and 
cotton by the Peiping-llankow. The Canton-Hankow railway 
adopted a special freight rate for Hunan rice transported to Kwang- 
tung and Hupeh, and the Cbekiang-Kiangsi railway for rice and 
grain. 

Railways and mines were also mutually dependent, and coal 
constituted a major commodity in respect of tonnage and revenue. 
According to the freight classification in 1936 coal was assigned to 
the sixtli class, the one bearing the lowest rate. Nearly all the railways 
charged certain special rates for cod iranaport either in the form of 
discounts from standard rates, or in the form of special rates for 
varying hauling distances or between particular points. 


Cbocraphical Description 

Ihe following table lists the various railways which made up the 
railway system of China before the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
war in 1937; 

Railway 'I-ermini 


Niirrlh KiUrtj; 


(i) Pinehan 
6) T^mpu 
(3) Prilling 
(4.) Pln^ui 

(5) Chfed^ai 

(6) Tkpi^fpu 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) Kldcifsi , ^ 


Fi^LpInR-H^nkow 
Ti en u in-Pikb rkU' 

Fcipifl^Mukdcn 

Pcipin^Pa&tflw 

ShihkiEidimRg-T^yu^fi 

TatunB^Pudww 

1. i tn I'unch i H ng-Fl &ld 

Tsin^ao-Tsiiwm 



+ 7 ^ 
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Railway 


TeIUiUNI 


Sofiih 0 / fAf Kiattg 


(9) Yuchhaii 
(19) Hunin^ 
(11) Hnhunjung 
(iz) Hijikiang 

( 13 ) 1 Nunshaii 

(14) HwHinQn 
if 15) Krifnjjnun 
(|[£ii) Chiif^hun 

Cha-iii^hsiu 
(xsj Simnini; 
(19) Yunnan 
Kwingchiu 


X X Canion:-Hjml«ow 
XX Nankin^;— 

XX Shanj:;haI^Nki\^pi.i 

.. [ lajiR^haw^Pmj^hAian^; 

.. Nanchdnii^-KiujcLanjiv 
.. Ljah^Y'ukikaw 
.. Nanking^Tawanj^^un 
.. Su.'atDW-Chaochnw 
Amoy-CtMUiBciic™^ 

,. PaStLi» 3 -To-A 7 =hTir 
X. i latpibckrtj^K u Mtning 

.. Cdnlan-Kowlooti 


All thc^ii Avcre single-trark except for a fe%v sections on dtc mort 
important lines^ notably on the Peiping Mukden rAiLway, and apart 
frum die ChengtaJ and Y'unnan lines» which were metre'gauge^ 
and a few unimportant colliery lines, all were standard-gauge. I'he 
Yunnan and Canton Kowloon railways W'ere partly foreign-ovrned; 
tlie remainder were under the control of the Chinese government 
under the Ministry of Raihvays. It is difficult to assess the relative 
importance of these lines, but the north-south Pciping-Canton 
(including the Feiping-Haukow and Canton-Hankow railways) and 
Peiping-Shanghai systems (including the Nanking-Shanghai^ Tient- 
sin-Pukow, and part of the Peiping-Mukden railways)^ and the 
east-wesl Lungliai and Chekiang-IUangsi railways ay sterna were 
the moat significant (Fig* 86). 


(1) Pirs^Jiiin Rtrihcay {Feipmg-Hankmif} 

The Peiping-Hankow railw^ay foitm part of the great north-south 
system w'hich links Canton with die great Yangtze port of Hankow 
and Peiping where it connecbi with the Peiping-Suiyuan line stretch¬ 
ing westward to Mongolbx It was the first expression of China's 
serious interest in railway construction and the fir^t conscious effort 
at Weatemization. The proinotcTp the viceroy Chang Chih-tung, 
had to contend wdth serious opposition^ but his final success marked 
the end of resistance to railway construction in China. Tlie railway 
>vas originally financed with a loan of £4^500^000 from Fr^nco- 
Belgian interests, ft w^as opened to traffic in 1905 and redeemed and 
taken over by the Chinese government in 1909. 

The line ia 753 miles long and singk-trecked^ but the earthwork 
and bridges are wide enough to take a double track in the first 90 
miles from Peipmg and in the last 20 befon: Hankow* Many of 
the rails were made by the Hanyehping iron works and weigh 
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approximately 85 1h, per yard, 'I'lie steepc3t gradient, i : 66f is 
enODiintered from Hankow north to Wushengkwan pass. In 1936 
there were only two lunnela, but some 970 bridges of Hpana over 
2 metres, of which the most important waa that over the Hwang ho, 
destroyed during the present war. This bridge had comparaiively 
small spans carried on screw piles, and was of generally light con¬ 
struction since its parts were carried to the site in junks ahead of 
platc-bying so that the latter might not be delayed. It was intended 
as a tcmporaiy structure to he replaced Liter by a more pcmuinent 
bridge, but was never built. Consequently the piles were not 
carried down to such a depth as to secure complete immobility in 
llood-timc and had constantly to l>e patched with rubble to prevent 
the bridge being curried away. It was a source of anxiety and 
entailed u permanent speed restriction, and its destruction, therefore, 
is of no great consequence {Plate lao). In 1935 the rolling stock, 
much of which originated from the Tientsin Pukow railway, com¬ 
prised 20 $ locomotives, 300 Carriages, and 2,705 wagons. 'Ihe 
scheduled time of the * Special Express * bertrecn Hankow and 
Peiping was 34 hours for the 753 miles. 

The railw^ay running north from Hankow'' for the fiist 60 or 70 
miles tmverses a well-watered region of great fertility, then the 
character of the landscape changes, the plain giving way to picturesque 
hills and undulating valleys. HmlKinkments and cuttings cany the 
line ever upwards until it reaches the mouth of the tunnel', the 
earliest to be constructed in Ohina, that pierces the Hwaiyang shau:, 
dividing the Yangtze valley from the basin of the Hwang ho. At 
Sinyang the plain is again reached, and for miles the railway crosses 
an orchiird country, the beginning of the great plain stretching away 
to the north and north-east beyond Peiping tow'srds the Cl real Wall. 
Near the south bank of the Hwang ho it enters the Iness country and 
a series of loess liilla rise with ingeniously contrived cave dwellings 
at vary ing altitudes in the hillsides. North of the Hivang ho the line 
IS never very far from the western mountains, which are nearly 
always in sight. 

The railway, serv'ing a thickly populated area of splendid possi- 
biutiM, is of immense commerctal and strategic importance which 
will increare with the development of the coal reserves of Hunan 
and Shansi. To the nonh the la^c population of Peiping must be 
Supplied with the necessitjea of life from the plains of south-west, 
while to the south there is the great urban complex of Wulian. 

The most important branch line nins fromTaokow toTsinghwa. 







IhanmiVw^n 


Tjku 


SuchoHv 


^VVuW 

S^unkLjpM^ ^ 
Jt I.Irr^l^OU'V 


.irtliw; 


Chuchcw 




Kunming 




■Ko^vlaa 


tjjULui 
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lomerly known as the P«kin Syndicate Rail wav, it was constructed 
with Bntish capital, and was opened to traffic in 1905. It is standard- 
gauge, 96 miles long, and crosses the Peiping-IIankow railway at 
Sinsiang. It is primarily a mineral line, and is used for the trans^rt 
of coal from the Syndicate’s collieries in the Tsinghwa cMslfield. 


I tntif 

Irrfjfr/v I9Jjr 


iS:S 2 -/BJ 7 


^Kon-t 


JGO Miir4 


Fig, B6. Ruplvrayi, 1931-27 


(2) RsihM^ {Tmitm-Pukom) 

This line, which runs from Tientsin to Pukow, on the Yangtze, 
-inw f?**^i* ai^ificancc since it connects the North China Plain 
and the lower Yangtze valley, both fertile and densely populated, 
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Md ^ordK direct rail cnmmuiucatHin betw^een Pciping and Nanking. 
In iMijj the ChincBc sought financial hdp from tJic British who 
jdanned to lo^te the southern terminua at Kwachow, almost opposite 
Chuikiang. This was opposed hy the Gerimns on the ground that 
the new raiJis^y could adversely affect the Tsingtao-Tsinan line 
In 1S99 a provisional ajpeement waa signed by which the concesaion 
was shared by Grc-at Brttam and Germany, and in the final agree¬ 
ment (1898) a new almemcnt n-as secured, and the southern terminus 
altered to Pnltow. iTe nonhem section from Tientsin to the Kiangsu 
border const meted by Germany ; thence to the Yangtze by 
Great Bnmm, and the whole was finally opened to through traffic 
m 1912. According bo the conditions of the agreement the line was 
handed over lo the Chinese gwenutieni. 

'Fhe line k fiaS miles long, standard-gauge and «ingk-traek except 
near the Yangtze terminus, where it is double. The raU used in the 
northern seaion i« flat-bottomed in lengths of to metres, weighing 
fae^-een 76 and 90 lb. per metre; in the southern section an Ss-lb. 
rail of Bnrish standard section in iengths of 30 ft. has been used. 
In the north the sharpest curv-e is one of 1,968 ft. radius, and the 
steepest grade is 1 : 150; in the aouth there are no curves of less 
than 2.000 ft, ladius, while the ruling gradient is i: 150 south of 
Pengpu and i; 200 north of it. There are no tunnels, but the 
^untry traver^d by the line baa called for a large amount of 
bndgmg, pirticularly in the northern section. TJic largest bridge 

tho are also important ones over 

the ttwar ho and the Grand Canal just south of Hanclittune. 

In 1934 the roJJmg stock consisted of 149 locomodyes, 2S5 pas- 

through coimexion at Pukow with the railways of the Shanghai area; 

the*Yan«l^^W lighter or feriy boat across 

established / that year 3 more direct Connexion waa 

^tabJished. when a tram ferry between Pukow and Nanking was 

The main workshops are located at 
the Pukow terminus, at Tsinan, and at Suchow. 

kvAlT/^^T ® nortli-westerly direction through 

Anwr'lrt^ country, and crosses from Kiangsu into 

form tl ' f of low hills which 

form die watched between the Yangtze and the Hwai rivers. There 

folLw/i'^? '""I maKi-tium of 344 ft. just nnrth of Changpalin. 

pliln ^ “ crossed near 

I engpu. The railway now trat'crses a well ailtivated and very fertile 
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pliliii, wlilch IS famous for it» »vattr rrvelona, hut also produces kno- 
liang, millet, peanuus, wheat, and cotton. The line then turns in a 
northerly direeiion, and after crossing the Lurighai Railway at the 
important junction of Siichovv, passes through rocky and fairly 
wooded territory. BeTow' Ilanchwang it crosses the Crand Canal and 
then proceeds through flat country to Yenchoiv. It then seeks the 
higher ground along the foot of the Hhantung uplands and rises 
steadily to Taian, near the sacred mountain of I'ai ahan. The rise is 
continued as far as Chielishow', after wiiich there is a drop down to 
the Hwang ho, which is Irridged near Tsinan (Plate izz). North of 
rchchow the aliaerncnt runs parallel to the Grand Canal for about 
no nailes and then turns in an easterly direction to 'I'ientsin. 

J he most important branch line is the colliery line, which leads 
to Tsaochwang and thence to Taierhchwung on the Grand Canal, 

(3) Rsihaay [Peiping—Liaoning) 

The Feiping-Li.iontng or Peiping-Mukden railway nma 290 
miles from Peiping through Tientsin to Shanhaikwan ; there it 
enters Manchuria and continue.s on to Mukden. It is the oldest 
among existing Chinese railways, being an extension of the Tang- 
shan—Hsukoehwang railway (completed iSSt) which was constructed 
for coal transport for the Kailan Mining Administration (see p, 565). 
The line was financed with Chinese and British capital (British and 
Chinese Corporation) and was completed to Mukden by 1907. 

The gauge is standard, and prior to lyjy some 93 miles (Chin- 
wangtao-'l'angHlian : Tientsin-Taku) were double-tracked; the maxi¬ 
mum gradient is i : 100. The railway lies mainly over the plain, 
and the bridging of small and large rivers Has provided the chief 
work. The largest bridge, over the Taling ho. is a.StVa ft. long and 
consists of 37 spans of 106 ft. each. Some of the river beds have 
sleep gradients; Uiruughout the greater part of the }'car they are 
almost drj', but beenme torrents in the rainy season. 

From Pengtai, where connexion is [iiade with the Peiping- 
Hankow^ line, the railway runs in a soulLi-castcrIy direction across 
level plains to Tientsin and Taku, There it turns north-east across 
a r^on famous for its salt mantifacture. Many snltfields, with 
their windmills, help to relieve the monotony of a dreary landscape. 
At Tangshan and Kaiping there are important Coalfields under the 
common management of the Kailan Mining Administration. Bear- 
ing in an easterly direction across wide plains relieved by low 
I s, the line passes through Latichuw, another coal-mining centre. 




FluCi: ShLhkukdnvjrt^t 

An :r^ fi:k] View nf Thti rown and nislwny yarda of Shihkiuch.w jnj:r junctiyn I hi: PcipiiH?- 

HiiiikoWfc Chcnf^ip ^nd Tth^hih jsiIwu^t. 


Pljtc Pii^-iiny EidiinK^ Cfirn^Hui RikiliMay 

OriL- of <iv.n p^iising *idiiif3B oEi The Chenirmi Itatlway m ihe mounuLinous enunrn' of 

ciLil^-m Shkinyir 



Plate 127» StatioHj Tungpu Railway 
The station at Pingyao, central Shansi, of the metre-gauge line from Tatung to Puchow. 



Plate 128. Railway bridge near Sienyang, Shensi 
A temporal^' bridge over the Wei ho near the junction of Sienyang 
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and reaches Changih It then approaches the coast of the Gulf of 
Pohai and runs through beautiful country with hills on one side and 
the sea on the other. The coastal plain narrows considerably as the 
line nears Shanhaikwan at the eastern end of the Great Wail. 

In war-time this important railway has a vital strategic significance 
since it is the main link between the old capital at Peiping and the 
important city of Mukden, In peace-time it provides an outlet for 
the agricultural and mineral resources of Manchuria, and affords 
quick transport between’ China Proper and the north-eastern 
provinces. 

At Chinwangtao there is an important short branch line, primarily 
for conveying coal from the Kaiping mines to the ice-free port of 
Chinwangtao. 

(4) Pingsui Railway {Peiping-Paotow) 

By virtue of its Nankow pass hill section and of its being the earliest 
line financed, constructed, and operated by the Chinese, this system, 
gerierally known as the Peiping-Suiyuan railway, is noteworthy among 
Chinese railways. The cost of its construction was met out of the 
surplus profits of the Peiping-Liaoning railway, and it was intended 
that it should be the first section of a future through-route to the 
far north-west of China and Outer Mongolia, Construction was 
begun from Fengtai, a suburb of Peiping, in October 1905, and the 
35 iDiles to Nankow were opened in the following year. By 
Septernber 1909 Kalgan was reached, and after delays due to the 
revolution, plate-laying was continued north of Fengchen by 1915. 
It W"^ completed to Kweisui in 1921, and to Paotow in 1923, the 
terminus being 816 miles from Fengtai. 

The main line, which is standard-gauge and single-track throughout, 
traverses difficult mountain country and abounds in steep gradients! 
sharp curves, and numerous tunnels ; at Nankow pass the line breaks 
through the Great Wall (Plate 124), From 239 ft. above sea-level 
at Fengtai (Peiping) it rises to 5,304 ft. at Shihpati, and then descends 
to Kweisui and Paotow, which are both about 3,500 ft. above sea- 
level.^ Generally speaking, the main line and principal running loops 
are laid with 85 lb. rails and branch lines and other loops and sidings 
WTth 60 lb. material. The rail-length is in nearly every case 30 ft. ; 
untreated wooden sleepers are used throughout. 

In the initial 35 miles to Nankow the railway gradient is i : too, 
and the sharpest curve 1,000 ft. radius, but in the next 12-3 miles 
the line rises through 1,644 vertical feet with a i : 30 ruling grade 
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uncompensated for curvature, which is equivalent to about r : 27 
on the straight; it then falls 206 ft, in the succeeding 6*3 miles to 
Kangchwang with no steeper gradient than i : 118, The 18*5 miles 
from Nankow to Kangchwang are known as the Nankow pass hill 
section, and in it there are 51 curves totalling 6*51 miles in length. 
At Chinglungchiao a reversing station was found to be necessary 
in order to attain the required height of i ,959 ft, at the summit a mile 
beyond. There are four tunnels in the Nankow pass section, 3,580 ft, 
(at the summit), 1,204 ft,, 463 ft,, and 156 ft. 

The working of the railway is limited entirely by the capacity of 
the Nankow^ pass section, where speeds must not exceed 10 m,p,h. 
Trains from Peiping are usually divided into two or more parts, and 
each part is pushed in the rear by a powerful Mallet compound 
locomotive (2-^8-2 type) as far as the reversing station at Ching¬ 
lungchiao. Thence each portion is hauled over the summit to 
Kangchwang and again united to its counterpart at that point. 

The rolling stock consists of 138 locomotives mainly of the Mallet 
compound type, and 1,586 coaches and wagons. All plant put into 
use on this line since 193S been supplied by the Japanese, The 
principal railway workshops are at Nankow and there are smaller 
ones at Kalgan, Owing to the poor quality of the sleepers only low 
speeds varying from 10 to 25 m,p,h, are permitted, but where re- 
sleepering, extra-baJlasting, and re-alining have been carried out 
30 m.p.h, speeds are allowed. 

Economically and politically this line has a considerable im¬ 
portance, It has opened up the country to the north-west of Peiping 
and greatly cheapened as w^ell as expedited the transit of goods 
from the interior to Tientsin, Kalgan is at the junction of the great 
caravan routes from the west and the north, by way of which come 
the bulk of the wool and skins from Mongolia and Kansu, which form 
the most valuable of the export cargoes from Tientsin. 

There is a short 16-mile colliery branch line, which runs from 
Hsichihmen (Peiping) to Mentoukou, 

(5) Chengtai Rmlway {Shihkiachwatig-Taiyiian) 

This line runs some 151 miles in an east-west direction from 
Shihkiachwang, a junction on the Peiping-Hankow railway (Plate 125), 
to Taiyuan, the <^pital of Shansi, It was constructed between 1904 
and 1907 partly with French capital and partly with a government loan. 
In accordance with the loan agreement the line was after thirty years 
formally handed over to the Chinese government in December 1932, 
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The engineering work proved very difficult, and owing to the 
mountainous nature of the country a metre-gauge with 60 Ib. rail 
instead of the standard-gauge was adopted. The line was recon¬ 
structed on a 4 ft. 8^ in, gauge by the Japanese in 1939. There are 
no double-tracked sections. The rise is practically from sea-level 
to a maximum of 3,500 ft. between Chingtsun and Shouyang. Of 
the many badges constructed the most important is at Niangtzek- 
wan. In 1934 the rolling stock comprised 68 locomotives. 82 
passenger coaches ^ and 766 goods wagons. 

In ruimmg west from Shihkiachwang the line enters the hills 
at Toutsun. There is a fine viaduct leading to the first tunnel 
some 3 miles from the latter place. After entering the hill country 
and posing through Yangchuan, a coal and iron mining centre of 
some importance, the track follows the valley—often a gorge with 
precipitous sides—of a tributary of the Huto ho, one of the main 
rivers which flow eastwards across the plains of Hopeh to enter the 
Hai ho qrstem. From Shouyang, the highest point, the line follows 
a tnbutaiy' of the Fgn ho, until at Yutze it turns northwards across 
high level ground to Taiyuan. The most prominent landmark near 
Taiyuan is the Shuang Ta’ Miao (Double Pagoda Temple), situated 
about 2 miles south-east of the city on the bordering loess hills. 

Both the rivers referred to above have cut their way through the 
loess well into the underlying rock and—due to variations in hard¬ 
ness and dip of strata—they twist and turn to such an extent that 
the tram m following the banks is directed to almost every point of 
me compass. Only a very small proportion of the track is straight, 
l unnels, principally through limestone strata in the precipitous 
sides of the hills bordering on the streams, are numerous, and there 
are two passing sidings (Plate 126). 

This railway is potentially of great significance. Not only does 
It provide access to some of the important mineral areas of Shansi 
but It is^ely to become part of a trunk system linking Taiyuan 
with the Shantung port of Tsingtao. 

(6) Tungpu Railway {Tatung-Puchow) 

"^is line crosses the province of Shansi from Tatung in the north 
to laiyuan and thence down the valley of the F6n ho to Puchow 
just opposite Tungkwan on the Lunghai Railway in the south! 
Many unsuccessful attempts were made towards its construction 
and it was not until 1932 that General Yen Hsi-shan mobilized his 
engineer corps and started the earthwork for a metre-gauge railway 
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From Taiyuan, whetu it connects with the Chengtai system, it was 
pushed m two directions, north and south, and hy 1936, except for 
the scctiun between Yuanping and Tatung, the line was completed. 
To facilitate direct communicatioiia a bridge across the Hwang ho 
to connect Tungkwan with Puchow was under consideration by the 
Ministry of Raitw‘ays> According to recent reports the whole of the 
Imc has been converted to standard-gauge by the Japanese. 

(7) ^unghai Renivay (Lifttyuiufiiang-Psoki) 

This is one of the main trunk lines of the Chinese railway 
system and runs over 680 miles, from Lienyunchiang (I^norao) 
on liatchow hay to Paoki, a town on the border of Shensi and Kansu 
m the far interior. It has been constructed in sections-the firet 
from Kaifcng to T^oyang was completed and opened to traffic in 
^909. Other sections were completed by small Chinese companies, 
but all were amalgamated into a larger scheme in 191s, when a loan 
was obtained from a Belgian syndicate [Compagm’e Genhak d§ 
Chimnt de Ftr et Tramteays m Chine). After the war nf 1914 ig 
the line was gradually extended. In the west it was opened to 'rung- 
kwan m 1934, to Sian in 1934, and to paoki in 1937; in the east it 
wa 5 f^xtended to Lfcnjiincliiang in 1933, 

I’hc line is standiird-gauge and there are no double-tracked 
MCEions. The maximiim gradient between Lij)g}iao and Halehow 
IS r : 66, and between Lingpao and Tungkwan r : loo. The maxi- 
mum curve radius is 500 metres and the minimum 350 metres. 
IJicre are many bridges, of which the two principal ones are Iixated 
at Kunghsien, over the Yi ho. and at Sienyang. In 1936 the equip¬ 
ment. which was in gO€«! condition, consisted of 86 locomotivtss, 
36 p^nger coacliiis, 44 covered wagons, 774 open trucks, 97 Belgian 
reight and 27 all-steel passenger coaches, among other instal¬ 
lation which were provided by the General Electric Company and 
tlic Fraser and Chalmers Engineering Works. 

T^t Lungliai Railway runs in a westerly direction from the port 
of Laoyao through bw-lying country through Tapu, for long the 
tenninu9j lo Haichow and Yaowan^ wher« it crcKsses the 
Grand Ca^. After reaching Suchow, the Junction on the Tientsin- 
Pukow railway, there is a gradual rise as the line passes into the 
province Of Honan. At Shaiigchiu the line folloivs a north-westerly 
direction until it reaches Kaocheng and then resumes its westerly 
course to Kaifeng. The alinement then keeps close to the H«^ing ho 
and at Chengchow crosses the Peiping-Hankow railway. Hills now 
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approach dwe to the niilwny and near Tungkwan ihc mountaina arc 
al\s~ays m Sight. 'Jti the west of Ttmgkwan the line followa the Wei 
ho, for centunca the uade Tnntc from Kansu and Szechwan, to the 
ancient capital of Sian, and irt-entuaJly reaches Paoki (Plate 128). 

I he railway traverses a fertile, well-populated country, and has 
helped to dpdop one of the most wealthy regions of Chinn, Its 
impotence has been greatly enlianced by the fact that o%'cr con¬ 
siderable setetchca it runs parallE] to those sections of the Hwang ho 
%vhtch steamboats are Unable to navigate. In the future the Chinese 
government plans to eirtend it firat to Lanchow and thence north¬ 
westwards across Central . 4 sis to link up with the U,S.S.R raihvav 
system. 

(8) AVacifn Railway {Tsingfaii-Tiiniin) 

By the Mnvemion relating to the lease of Kiaochow, signed in 
J larch 1898, China gave to Germany among other privileges the 
right to construct a railway from Tsingtao (Kiaochotv) to Tsinan 
III he noith’^wL^tem portiun of the province of Shantunt, It was 

complncd m Apnl ,904, and operated by o c;oniiaii companr until 
the outbreek of the ™r of ip.t-tS, when it teme untie! Japjn™ 
^ntnol. .As » r»u^lt of llto Wesbingiott Conferentto snd on ttereetnent 
wtb Jspttn stgned in Januety 1923, the line wss redeemed by the 

Chinese govemnnent. ^ 

Ihc railway is 256 rniles long, standard-gauge and single-track, 
e route taken was singularly free from engineering difficulties 
C^ngs being required in few case^ only, while tunnels were nmvhcre 
necest^ry There ^ no heavy gradients, and the maximum curves 
arc o. 5 d^rcca. The chief difficulty arose in connesiion with the 
bndging of the numerous watercourses which vary- considerably in 

““ m"” ““T Mot. Impomnt nmi,^ 

Wei, ?'rMrmS°L°re;' 

a runs in 

kft Jid Kiaochow wVn on the 

the peaks of Lao shan. Bearing west the line passes through Kiao- 

aid^Vdbsiln" populated plain to Kaomi 

linL-^-t h tie 1. Jjitter IS an important route centre and is 
Imked by the north coast route to Weihaiwei and Cbefoo. Ber^veen 
Weihsien and the trading centre of Choutsun the railway pasae« 
through extensive p|.,ms studded with prosperous villages and 
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hamlets, each surrounded by woocLh of bill trees. Tn summer llie 
plains are covered with green kaoliang plantations; rniUct, wheat, 
beans, fruit, and vegetables are also grown. At Changtien there is 
an important branch to die Poshan coalfields. West of Chowlsun 
the railway runs along the edge of the western upland of Shantung 
to Connect up with the Tientsin-Pukow railway at Tsinan. 

This system has great economic and strategic iniportance. The 
main line tiaverees a country the resources of which are still rela* 
lively undeveloped ; its terminus is a port endowed by nature with 
excellent harbour accommodation, and in the winter months Tsing- 
tao is the natural outlet for the trade of North China. 

(g) Ynfliluiii Railttn^ (Canlon-flunkoftf) 

The nriginal concession for the construction of a 700-mllc railwny 
between Canton and Hankow was first conceded to the American 
China Development Cb. in April iSgS. Disagreement of a acriuua 
nature between the contracting parties arose not long after the 
conclusion of the ctmiract, and in 1905 tlie railway tvas redeemed 
by the Chinese govenmwnt. Eventually new capital was obtained 
from an intemationai syndicate known as the Hukuang Railway 
Loans. By 1915 tlie railway had been built from Canton to Shiuchow 
in the south, while two years later it was completed between Wu¬ 
chang and Changsha in the iiarth. This section was later extended 
to Chuchow to facilitate the transport of coal. 

Owing to lack of funds and great engineering difficuliiea in the 
mountainous country of southern Hunan construction was then 
suspended, and the middle section from Chuchow to Shiuchow, 
a distance of about 240 miles, was left unfinished for nearly twenty 
years. In 1922, however, the British govcminent decided to remit 
the balance of the Boxer Indemnity Fund, and strongly recom¬ 
mended that the proceeds shuidd be used in part at least to complete 
this north-south line running through the heart of the country. 
The work was imdertaken in i933« ^tid the final section between 
Chuchow and Shiuchow was opened in April 1936. Probably the 
most difiicult part of the new construction was the piece between 
Lokehcting and Chenchow acrusa the divide between Hunan and 
Kwangtung (Pbtc 129), Work was very heavy and necessitated many 
rock cuttings, much tunnelling, and the construction of high vla- 
duc^ and extensive retaining walls, The original location of this 
section was carried out by British engineers and included some 
66 tunnels. Further survey enabled the olinement to be improved 
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□nd tunnds „du«d to a total of only 16. Tho line i. standai-d- 
gauge and suiglc-tracked except at sLition$ where loop-litiea are 
provided. In the recently completed section R5 lb. reila in 40 ft 

sleepers are either of Australian 
hardwood, Douglas fir, or local Hunan pine. Prior to the war 
orders for rolling stock were being placed with foreign firms, llie 
of locomotive m use tvas the fine 4-S-4 manufactured fay the 

Kv passenger coaches were being supplied 

by the Bi^mgham Hallway Carriage and Iron Co., and were re¬ 
ported to be of excellent material and design, 

(Canton), the line runs in a north¬ 
westerly direction through riocficlds and crosses frequent water- 
courses unul it rpiches Kotong on Uie Liuhsi sliui, a busy stream 
about 50 yarj wide. The line tlion keeps to the fertile rice plains 
but^yond \uantanchu it runs through low hills and approaches 
Iht W Pakonghow. FoUowing closely on the left bank, 

t ^ pronounced bends. North of 

tingtak the country la on the whole undulating or flat surrounded 
b, 1* Wilh high hilb, in .he dUt^ce. A.WhucZ^ 

It then follows the left bank of the Wu shi,i in a direction north-west 
through a mountainous and difficult terrain. At PIngshek it strikes 
due noreh, aerui. the Hunan-Kwungtung border, 0^ 

divide between the Yangtze bang and Si kiang basins, and follows 
he Lui ho valley until n reaches the main valley of the Siang kiang 

^^dThlnJ t^huchoiv Uie line traver^ rolling coun4,' 

^ one short tunnel and one retaining wall. There 

are, however, thr« major bridges over the I.ei ho, Ni Ho, and U ho 
all tnbut^i^ of th^e Slang, and parts of the line are liable to floods’ 

north to north-east^to \^how and Puchi, on the shores of Tungting 
hu, then enters Hupeh, and proceeds tlimugh Jow-Iying 
watered country to Wuchang. ^ ^ 

The country traversed by the line is well populated, fertile of 

cirira neaT^thTil '"’Po^^nt concentrations of 

^ntl southern terminus. In 1916 the oros 
peers for traffic were excellent. The railway pravida^he namraj 

^ *K Wood-Oii, antimony, and coal of Hunan, which 

wiU be transported southwards to Canton and Hong Kong.' Con- 
\ei^Iy the tnu^port of such manufactured products as sugar aak 

3a 
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Passengers too can be carried from Hankow to Canton in 36 hours 
instead of 10 to 15 days via Shanghai. It has, moreover, brought 
Peiping and Canton within 3 days of one another and has in¬ 
augurated a new era in the intercourse of the Chinese people between 
the North and the South. 

Details of the chief branch lines are as follows : 

(tf) Pinghsiang—Chuchoto. Phis line connects the coal mines near 
Pinghsiang with Chuchow. It is 60 miles long, of standard-gauge, 
and is now linked up with the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway, 

(A) Canton—Samshui, This standard-gauge line, the Kwangsan 
Railway, was built by the American China Development Com¬ 
pany under the original Canton-Hankow concession, and was open 
to trafRc in 1903. It runs from Shekwaitong, opposite Canton, on 
the right bank of the river to Fatshan and Samshui, a distance of 
30^ miles. The track is double from Canton to Fatshan and single 
the rest of the way. 

(r) Cantm-Wkampoa, To speed up port development at Wham¬ 
poa, the Chinese government decided to build a branch line con¬ 
necting the Sichuen station of the Canton-Hankow railway with 
Whampoa, over a distance of 26 miles. Construction started in 
November 1936 and was completed in December 1937. It skirts the 
northern suburbs of Canton, passes through the industrial district 
of Tungshan, and links up with the Canton-Kowdoon railway. 

(10) Huning Railway {NankingShanghai) 

This line links Nanking, the national capital of China, with 
Shanghai, the commercial metropolis of the Far East. It was 
financed with Chinese and British capital under a final agreement 
in 1903, and was opened to traffic in 1908. 

The main line is 193 miles long of standard-gauge, and there are 
double-tracked sections between Shanghai and Nanhsiang, and 
according to some reports between Nanhsiang and Soochow, Quite 
a feature from the engineering point of view is the number of bridges 
and culverts which were rendered necessary by the numerous water¬ 
ways, There are no fewer than 303 bridges and 405 culverts on the 
whole line. The ruling gradient is i ; 200, cf which, howwer, there 
are only 5*64 miles, and as many as 128 miles are easier than 
1 : 1,000, The sharpest curves are of 3 degrees, but there are 
only two of these, totalling 4,180 ft, in length, out of a total of 59. 

The line runs due west from Shanghai across low-lying, highly 
cultivated country which is characteristic of the Yangtze delta. The 
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land is intersected with numerous canals and creeks, and in no other 
part of China perhaps is it possible to obtain a better conception of 
the agricultural resources of the country. At Soochow, some 60 
miles from Shanghai, the railway has access to the Grand Canal, and 
a fair goods traffic is handled. Wusih, the silk centre, is another 
important station on the line, and the surrounding country is one 
large mulberry plantation. Beyond Wusih the contour changes 
and the line traverses an undulating and rising terrain, then descends 
on easy gradients through heavy cuttings and a tunnel through the 
Fort hill near Chinkiang (Plate 131). The alinement then follows the 
foot of the hills via Lungtan to Nanking, avoiding the outer country, 
which is subject to periodical inundation. The scenery along this 
section is perhaps the most interesting on the railway; on one side 
are hills and on the other are picturesque ricefields, with here and 
there a lonely farm. 

This system has not played a major part in the economic develop¬ 
ment of Shanghai, which owes much more to water transport. The 
minor importance of railways to Shanghai is shown by the fact that 
the two lines tributary to the port, the Nanking-Shanghai and the 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo, together carried only 2,370,000 tons 
of freight in 193®- I*' ^ 93 * 3 tid 1932 their tonnage was less and 

averaged only 7-5 per cent, of the total tonnage carried by all the 
railways of China Proper* 

One important branch line is from Shanghai to Woosung. This is 
10 miles long, standard-gauge, and connects Shanghai North station 
with Woosung, the port for ocean-going steamers. It was China’s 
first railway, being constructed in 1876, dismantled in 1877, and 
rebuilt in 1898 with the aid of Chinese capital. 

(it) Huhanjung Raiheay {Shanghai-Hmgchoio-Nit^po) 

Originally the concession for this railway was given to the British 
and Chinese Corporation, Ltd., in 1898, but owing to failure to begin 
construction within six months the agreement was cancelled by the 
Chinese government and the concession transferred to two Chinese 
companies, which started work in 1906. This contravened the terms 
of the contract and after some discussion the government agreed in 
1908 to accept a loan of 1,500,000 from the original concessionaire. 
The section from Shanghai to Hangchow was opened in 1909, but 
the line immediately east of Hangchow was delayed owing to the 
difficulty of bridging the Tsientang kiang. In 1934 the Ministry of 
Railways secured a loan from the British and Chinese Corporation, 
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Ltd., and the Chinese Development Finance Corporation for 
completing the line from Hangchow to Ningpo and for building 
a bridge across the Tsientang kiang. This work was completed 

by 1937. . . 

The length of the line is 174 miles, of which the greater part is m 
Chekiang and the remainder in Kiangsu. It is single-track and of 
standard-gauge; 75 lb. to 80 lb. rails, in lengths of 9 metres, have 
been in general use. The territory traversed is low-lying, and the 
ruling gradient used in approaches to bridges is i : 300, and the 
sharpest curve is one of 1,330 ft. radius. Bridges and culverts are 
numerous, and a remarkable achievement is the building of the 
Tsienhing bridge near Hangchow. It consists of 16 main through 
type truss spans of 220 ft., carrying a 20-ft. roadway, and two 5' 6" 
footways on the top, and a single line railway on the bottom boom, 
and has steel arch roaidway approaches vertically over the railway 
embankments; the steelwork in the main spans was supplied by 
Dorman, Long and Co., Ltd. (Plate 132). 

Following a south-westerly course from Shanghai the railway 
crosses fertile plains, well cultivated but much intersected by w^ater- 
ways. It passes through Kashing, an important junction with a 
branch railway to Soochow, and thence onward in a southerly 
direction away from the Grand Canal, thus avoiding the competition 
of waterborne traffic. It reaches the north-eastern comer of Hang¬ 
chow, follows the east wall of the city and ends at Zakow (Plate 151). 
South of the Tsientang kiang it proceeds in a west-east direction 
through the famous wine centre of Shaohing to the terminus at 
Ningpo. 

The Soochow-Kashing loop connects Soochow on the Nankmg- 
Shanghai line to Kashing, and was completed in April 1936. It 
measures 45 miles, and was constructed primarily for the purpose 
of shortening the distance between Nanking and Hangchow, the 
mileage being reduced by 69 miles. The new railway should serve 
as an important feeder since the Tai hu district through which it 
travels is densely populated and rich in agricultural resources, but 
was reported dismantled by the Japanese. 

(12) Hankiang Railway {Hangchow-Nanchang-Pinghsiang) 

This railway, usually known as the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway, 
may be divided into three sections. The first from Hsiaoshan, 
opposite Hangchow, to Yushan on the border of Chekiang and 
lUangsi, was completed in December 1933 * financed ex- 



Plate 129. Tunnel, Canton-Hankow railway 
A tunnel in the difficult section of the line on the Kwangtung-Hunan border. 



Plate 130. Shiuchow, Kwangtuitg 

The railway bridge of the Canton-Hankow railway across the Pei kiang at 
Shiuchow' in course of construction. 






Flute 13ir Chinki;mg railway station 

A vi^iw of iht Shanj^hai-iNanklng rxilway ac Chinkiang with the station and the tunnel 
throuf^h Fon Kill. 



Plate 1 ^ 1 . T.^iontanK bridi^Hj! rear l lanf^chow 
TKc hrkiRe juit after its ^unpletiun in li>37 ' it wus dTOtruyni by ihr Chmeae on the 
outbreak dF the SinQ-Japaiusa war. 
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clTiaivi:ly hy the proinrici:i! government The Yusliaii-NantihaTig 
section wns opened to uaffic in January 1936+ and has been 
administered jointly by the Mmiatry of RaitTs.'ays and the Chekiatig 
and Kiangsi provincial governments. Materials, aa well hh loco¬ 
motives and coaches, w^ere furnished by the Gennan firm of Otto 
Wolff. With Uie aid of a further loan from Germany, the Chinese at 
thE outhreat of the Sino-Japanese conflict were constructing the final 
section of the line from Nanchang across wtsiicm Kiangsi to Pingh- 
siang, thus linking up with the Canton-Hankow network. Owing 
TO itK great strategic value this part of the line vi'as rushed to com¬ 
pletion and opened to traffic shortly after the outbreak of war. 

'Hie railway is fifki mi lea long and single-track. The standard- 
gauge is used and the mils weigh 31-16 kg. per metre in the Rcction 
west of Yushan. As the Hangchow-YuKhan section uses a lighter 
rail of 35 lb. per yard, ateps were being taken in 1936 to replace 
the lighter rails by heavier ones of 65 lb. Between Hangchow and 
Yushan the sharpest curves arc 200 metres radius, and between 
Yushan to Nanehang 30Q metres. There are numerous isridgiss^ 
for example^ 85 in the Yushan-Nanchai^g sectionp including the 
important Chtingcheng bridge. A suspension bridge carrying double 
tracks erosiaca the river for a length of 500 yards at a heighl iif about 

JOD ft* 

The rolling stock is of smaller size than ia the case with the older 
established Chinese Lines. In ihc hummer of 1937 trains did tlic 
journey from HsLsoshan to Nanchang in 22 hours. They went very 
slowly and gingerly over some of the river bridgus, which did nof 
appear to be very strongly built, and sfime of them were in fact 
temporarily broken by summer flood w'aters. 

From HHiaoshan the railway runs in a generally south-westerly 
direction along the valley of the Fuyang kiang for about 60 miles^ 
h then crosses a low divide into the valley of the Kiuhwa kiang 
wliieh it follows to Kinhw a. The areas traversed by this part of the 
line are among the richest and must populous in Chekiang^ Near 
Kinhwa the railway Ifc-drs aAvay from the river and traverses rolling 
country', alw-sys in sight of the mountains but never reaching them. 
Ihe low'cr hilisides are ideal for orchards and some of ihe finest 
varieties of fruit (peaehui and plums) are grown. After passing 
through quite nigged country' near Lanchi, the railw-ay enters a 
region of fertile fields and frequent villages. Rising impressively 
to 3,000 ft. from the valley floor, the peak of the famous Peipan shan 
can be aeeu fur a cunaidcrahle time. 
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Beyond Lanchi the railway follows the course of the Ku ho through 
Chiichow and then crosses, by means of an exceptionally favourable 
location, the range of mountains which form the boundary between 
Chekiang and Kiangsi, It then continues to Ynshan, and thence to 
Shangjao, Kweichi, Tungsiang, and Tsinhsien to Nanchang. The 
character of the country traversed is similar to that in the first section 
though there are three rather important streams crossing. From 
Nanchang the line follows a south-westerly course through the large 
coalfields of western Kiangsi, where it connects with the colliery 
town of Pinghsiang, 

Because of its economic and strategic value this line is one of the 
most important railways in China south of the Yangtze. It is a 
connecting link which brings all the areas served by the Canton- 
Hankow system in direct touch by rail with Shanghai and other 
centres in the Yangtze delta. It affords a ready means for the trans¬ 
port of troops and supplies, and was used in this way in the cam¬ 
paign against the Communists in 1934 and against the Japanese in 
the present war. 

(13) Nanshan Railway {Nancha^ig-Kiuldang) 

This railway was constructed with Chinese capital between 1908 
and 1915* It is standard-gauge and single-tracked and about 87 
miles long. The sleepers are in a deplorable condition, but the rolling 
stock, though old, is serviceable. The Chungcheng road and rail 
bridge over the Kan kiang at Nanchang connects this system with 
the Chekiang-Kiangsi line. The bridge is 3,535 ft. long, 26 ft. 
wide, and has 18 spans, and is built of reinforced concrete. Other 
important bridges are located near Teian and Tukiafow. 

From Kiukiang on the south bank of the Yangtze the line runs 
almost parallel vnth the west bank of Poyang hu. The country is 
rolling and fairly easy ; hills can be seen to the west. About 10 
miles from Nanchang the railway descends into the valley of the 
Kan and the gradient is rather stiff. The line has considerable 
commercial possibilities, and opens up one of the richest tea districts 
in the Yangtze, which was formerly dependent on water transport. 

(14) Hwainan Railway {Loho-Yukikow) 

The Hwainan railway starts from Loho (Tienchiaan), on the 
Hwai ho in northern Anhwei, and terminates at Yukikow on the 
north bank of the Yangtze, about 7 miles below Wuhu. It travels 
parallel to the section of the Tientsin-Pukow line between Pengpu 
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and Pukow and is 133 miles long; construrtion, financed by 
Chinese capital, started in 1932 and the line was formally opened 
to traffic in 1936. 

Since the original purpose of the line was to facilitate the transport 
of coal from the Hwainan mines, located south of the Hwai river, 
medium-weight rails are used throughout its length. The gauge is 
4 ft. in., and there are no double-tracked sections. The maximum 
gradient is o-8 per cent, and the minimum curve radius about 325 
metres. Bridges of more than one span are built of reinforced 
concrete, but single span bridges are of cut stone. Culverts are 
of corrugated iron on the Loho—Hofei sections and of concrete on 
the remainder cf the line. At the beginning of the w'ar, this line was 
reported to have 14 locomotives, 34 passenger coaches, and 64 goods 
wagons, mostly of 15-ton capacity. 

Though the transport of coal from the mines in northern Anhwei 
is the primary object of the line and its traffic consists mainly of coal, 
it has also proved a boon to the population of the district it serves. 
In 1936 the system was able to show increasing passenger traffic as 
well as goods traffic. 

(15) Kiangnan Raikcay {Nanking-Tawangtsun) 

This line, running from Nanking to Wuhu and thence to Tawangt- 
sun, just south of Suancheng in southern Anhwei, was constructed by 
a private concern, the Kiangnan Railway Company. Originally it 
was intended to extend the line to Chekiang and Fukien, but this 
fell through owing to lack of funds. In 1936, however, the Ministry 
of Railways took over the construction of the extension southwards 
to Sunkiapu and Tawangtsun and planned to link it up with the 
Chekiang-Kiangsi railw'ay at Chiichow in Chekiang. 

The line is standard-gauge and approximately no miles long. 
Bridges are chiefiy of a temporary nature built a short distance away 
from the line on diversions and made of untreated timber. Between 
Nanking and Wuhu the railway is low and depends on dykes for 
protection against flooding. The line is expected to deflect from 
xrater routes a certain amount of traffic hitherto using the Yangtze 
kiang. 

(16) Chaoshan Railway {Swaiow-Chaochow) 

This short line {27 miles) which runs through easy country is 
standard-gauge and was opened to traffic in 1906. The capital was 
subscribed entirely by Chinese, and its object was to bring Chaochow, 
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a prosperous city and chief centre of trade for the eastern Kwangtung 
and western Fukien, into direct contact with the sea. Owing to the 
keen competition of cheap steamer services the earnings of the rail¬ 
way have been very small and insufficient to pay any dividend. It 
is reported that the line has been destroyed by the Chinese, and that 
the bed is now used as a motor road. 

(17) Oianghda Railway {Amoy-Changchmo) 

The funds for this line were obtained from Chinese sources and 
the work was carried out by Japanese engineers. It was originally 
intended to construct the line to Changchow, but it was never built 
beyond Kiangtungchow (18 miles). The gauge is 4 ft. 8| in., and 
the principal bridges are over the Hukongkhe and Haitsang rivers. 
Since 1918 services have been practically suspended on account of 
loss of business and military interference. 

(18) Sunning Railway {Pakkai-Towshan) 

This line was constructed by the Sunning Railway Company and 
opened to traffic in 1909. Much of the capital was subscribed by 
the Chinese in the United States and Hong Kong. It was the first 
private railway to be financed, constructed, and operated entirely by 
Chinese. 

From Towshan, near the port of Sanchiahai, the line runs north¬ 
west to Sunning, thence to Kungyifow, on Sencheung creek, a large 
navigable waterway, J mile wide at the ferry station. The line then 
turns east to Kongmoon on the Si kiang and thence to Pakkai, 67 
miles in all. It is single-track and standard-gauge. The Sunning- 
Yeungkong branch is only constructed as far as Paksha. 

(19) Yunnan Railwi^ {Haiphong-Kunming) 

This line forms the northern portion of the system of railways 
running between Haiphong and Kunming. The section in Chinese 
territory (288 miles) begins at Kunming and ends at Hokow on the 
Chinese side of the Red river opposite Laokai, whilst the rest of 
the line (247 miles) traverses French Indo-China, veering south¬ 
eastward to Hanoi and Haiphong. 

In 1897 the Chinese authorities granted the French government 
the right to build a railway from Haiphong and Hanoi across the 
Indo-China frontier at Laokai towards Kunming, The project 
drawn up in 1903 laid down that the line was to pass through or 
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near Mengtsz, where there were tin deposits. At first it was proposed 
to follow the Red river to Manhao, then its tributary the Sinchien, 
reaching Kunming via Mengtsz, Lingan, and Sinning, but the very 
bad climatic and topographical conditions led to the abandonment 
of this alinement. The course ultimately selected and accepted by 
all parties in 1904 follows the Namti valley to Chechuan and pro¬ 
ceeds thence by way of the valleys of the Fata ho (Si kiang basin) 
and the Tachen kiang (Yangtze basin). Even then the work was 
extremely difficult, and between i9°3“3^ fleets of junks were needed 
to carry the material up the Red river from Hanoi to Laokai until the 
line reached the latter place. The tvork was directed from Mengtsz, 
also at first served by junk and mule transport. Sur\’eying and 
demarcation continued until 1905, and construction was begun in 
the following year. 

The railway passes through extremely rugged country and is 
considered to be an engineering achievement. One of the greatest 
difficulties was lack of an adequate supply of labour and large 
numbers of coolies had to be brought in from other provinces of 
China and the adjacent parts of French Indo-China. Nearly 45,000 
Chinese labourers from Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Tientsin, Foochow, 
and Ningpo took part in the construction work under conditions 
of unbelievable hardship. During the first year of construction, 
70 per cent, of the labourers on the southern section died. Later on 
sanitary conditions improved and the mortality rate declined, but 
even in regions not infested with malaria the conditions of work were 
exceptionally severe. Political difficulties were also encountered 
and it was not until 1909 that this part of the line was completed. 
The first locomotives reached Kunming in January 1910, and the 
whole line was opened to traffic on April 1 of that year. The 1903 
agreement stipulated that the line should pass to China after a period 
of eighty years, against compensation for such invested monies as 
remains uncovered by repayments from receipts. A new agreement 
was approved and ratified in 1936 for the revision of the 1903 contract. 

The Yunnan Railway is metre-gauge and single-tracked through¬ 
out ; the rails are flat-bottomed and weigh 60 lb. per yard. Within 
China there are 3,628 engineering works, including 107 viaducts 
and bridges over 66 ft. long, and 172 tunnels totalling 12J miles in 
length. The railway climbs from sea-level at Haiphong to a height 
of 6,644 Yunnan plateau (Fig. 87). The steepest gradient 

is I : 40, and the sharpest curve 32S ft. radius. 

In 1937 the rolling stock consisted of 31 tank locomotives (wheel 
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types 0-4-0 j 2-4-2) and 51 tender locomotives (wheel types 4-4-0 ; 
4-6-0) all in good condition, 207 passenger coaches of the bogie 
type, and 958 goods trucks mostly in poor condition. There were 
also 6 self-propelled railcars comprising one Micheline-Diesel coach 
and five Decauville coaches. The main workshops are at Gialam 
with smaller ones at Phoimoi and Amichow. A type of French 
Micheline railcar on pneumatic tyres was used on the Chinese 
section and enabled the run from Hanoi to Kunming to be made 
in 22 hours at an average speed of 22 m.p.h. Between Hanoi and 
Haiphong an older type of car was in service. The total capacity 



Ftg, 87* Yunnan Railway, Chinese section, profile 
Based on official sources. 

Vertical exaggeration lOO times approximately, 

of the line was about 9,000 tons per month in peace-time, and could 
be greatly increased by the construction of more passing loops. 

The line proceeds in a north-westerly direction from Haiphong to 
the Chinese frontier, then veers sharply north-east. From Hokow 
to Mengtsz, a distance of about 60 miles, the line climbs from 100 ft. 
above sea-level to over 5,000 ft, with many tunnels and viaducts, 
The Namti valley, which the railway traverses, is gorge-like and 
practically confined to the river bed, and Is described as one of the 
worse malarial regions to be found in Asia, The most important 
trestle viaduct (at mile 236) has a length of nearly 502 ft,, and is 
approached at one end by a curve of 100 metres radius (Plate 133). 
North of Mengtsz the line goes through rugged country which 
English travellers have compared to parts of Dartmoor or the Peak 
District, although the elevation is much higher. Near Loshiutung 
the line crosses the watershed between the Red river and the Si kiang, 
and after a descent to Amichow (Kaiyuan), follows the comparatively 
easy valley of the Tacheng kiang to the basin in which stands the 
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town of Iliang. Beyond Iliang the railway tarns west, winds through 
another deep gorge and then crossing a low pass at length emerges 
into the Kunming plain (Plate 134), 

The character of the economic function of the railway is indicated 

in the following table of railway tonnage since 1931, classified 
according to the nature of the traffic : 


Analysis of Traffic on the Yunnan Railway, 1931—37 


Nature of Transit 


Haiphong docks 
to YtinnaQ 

Yunnan to 
Haiphong docks 

Toagking to 

Ynnnan 

Yunnan to 

Toagking 

Haiphong docks 
to Tongking 

Tongking to 
Haiphong docks 

Local Tongking 

Local Yunnan 


1931 


Total ., 


tons 

23,186 


9,731 

1,473 

1,009 

18,901 

4 i 727 

48*147 

121,089 


1933 


”1 


338*253 


tons 

24,3?I 

9,635 

1,529 

784 

19,898 

11,776 

33,565 

^17*654 


1933 


tons 

34*665 

10,645 

16,503 

436 

19*255 

31,117 

27,883 

132,513 


^934 I 1935 I 1936 


tons tons 
27,480 I 30,328 


219,1^2 


253*017 


9*963 

4,061 

552 

17,425 

37,465 

26,888 

120,051 


233*885 


10,540 

3*384 

1,220 

19,464 

13*606 

34,849 

127*379 


339*770 


tons 

32,327 

12,530 

2,474 

2,700 

22,677 

41,337 

41,695 

I 35 it 87 


1937 


290,917 


tons 

33*403 

,3.356 

3,626 

2,056 

24,769 

32,985 

59,550 

,39,459 


309,203 


Source: Compagnu Franfaise dei Chemins de Per de I'Indochine et du Yunnan 
Rapport Commercial, 1937, p. S3 (Hanoi. 1938). 


This indicates that there has been little change in the nature and 
volume of traffic carried since 1931, It shotvs that in normal times 
the economic relations in the section of China served by the railway 
are so isolated that neither the world economic crisis of 1929-33 nor 
the economic dislocation within China in this period have had any 
sermus effect upon them. Another fact is the preponderance of local 
traffic earned within Yunnan province, which in 1937 amounted to 
41 per cent, of the total traffic. Nearly half this local traffic is in 
coal and lignite, which are mostly carried between the Kaopaochun 
coalfields at Iliang and Pishihtsai in the vicinity of the Kochiu tin 
miMS. Next to the coal, the principal commodities in the local 
traffic^ m order of their importance, are rice and paddy, soya beans 
charcoal, salt, timber, and cotton goods. 

The most interesting aspect about the international trade is the 
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prcduitiinancc of two conunodities, namely, Im accounting for 8o 
per cxnt. of the exports, and cotton yarn iiccounting for 50 pec cent, 
of the imports of Yunnan. Petroleum, chemical praducte, manu- 
factured goods, tnbacco, and paper arc alsxo of importance in the 
import trade, and animat skins and pharmaceutical products in the 
export trade. I’lic figures, show that as a means for the French 
economic penetration of Yunnan, the mihvay has not been very suc¬ 
cessful. This is partly due to the polity of isolatioti adopted by the 
French in order to prevent the infiltration of Chinese anti-imperial 
ideology from China into French Indo-China, and by China to clicdt 
the growth of an alien cconumic penetration and political influence. 

In 1915 tlic Chinese gowmment began the construction of a 
a ft.-piige light railway from PisliUitsai through Mengtsi to Kochiu, 
the tin-mining centre. 'I’he line, which is 43 miles long, was not 
finished until 1928. It was subsequently extended via T.ingan from 
Chilcai to Shihping, and it is propui>ed to continue it south-west to 
Szemao (Plates 40, 135). 

(20) Kteangehiu Huihet^ {Cartton-Kiitefoon) 

In 1898 the British and Chinese Corporation obtained a conoeasion 
for the construction of a railway between Canton and Kowloon. 
The line, completed in 1911, falls into two w'ell-defined Secttoixs. 
The first 90 miles between Canton and the frontier station at Sham- 
shun is in Chinese territory and the last 32-5 mites to Kowloon in 
British leased territory (see vol. ii, p, 338). 

Hie line is standard-gauge and single trackthe ruling gradient 
in the Chinese section is 1: t5o and in the British 1 : loo, and the 
maximum curves are 6 per cent. There arc many bridges, of ivhich 
the principal ones are 0%'er the Sientsun, Shektan, Pekong, Kansui, 
Tung, and Tungkun river*. In 1936 the equipment consisted of 
modern rolling stock including passenger ooachcA of corridor type, 
and bogie goods wagons of 30 to 40 tons’ capacity (Plate 136). The 
Diesel Express,’ ruruiing between Canton and Kowlcwn, did the 
through trip in 2 hrx. 55 mins. 

From Canton the line follows an easterly course through low- 
lying coumr>', much intersected by rivers and waterways to Sheklung. 
It then turna in a south-easterly direction through hilly country to 
Taiping and thence to Shamshun. By mutual consent the Chinese 
and British sections maintained a through service before the war. 
In 193+ ^ through-traffic agreement was signed, the terms of 
which Were more favourable to China than a former agreement of 
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1911. Uader the 1934 agreement the Chinese section received 
73 per cent, and the British section 28 per cent, of the total proceeds 
of the through-traffic service instead of respectively 65 per cent, and 
35 cent, as formerly. Outgoing goods traffic consisted mainly 
of wood-oil, antimony, cotton, bristles, and camphor. The import¬ 
ance of the rsulway was increased by the completion of the Canton- 
Hankow line in 1936 and of the loop-line connecting the two systems 

in 1937 which gave Kowloon direct rail communication with central 
and northern China. 

WAR-TIME DE\T:L 0 PMENTS, 1937-44 

Many facts regarding Chinese railways are now difficult to ascer¬ 
tain owing to war-time conditions. Certain railways are partly in 
Chinese and partly in Japanese hands, and until hostilities are con¬ 
cluded the situation will remain unstable. In addition to this a 
large proportion of the traffic is of a purely military nature ; hence 
accurate figures for yearly returns and traffic cannot be given. 

The programme of expansion undertaken by the National Govern¬ 
ment was cut short by the outbreak of hostilities. Most of the lines, 
legated as they are in the eastern part of the country, have been 
either lost or destroyed. Large sections have been tom up by the 
Chinese m the course of war operations and have not been rebuilt 
by the Japanese. Many of the railways have been the scene of 
heavy fighting and have suffered great damage and much loss of 
rolling stock and other equipment. Moreover, the Japanese have 
in many wses failed to keep the much used railways in territories 
under their occupation well repaired and normally supplied, Chinese 
efforte to continue construction in the interior have been severely 
handicapped and practically brought to a standstill by lack of capital 
resources. 


Railways in ‘ Free China ’ 

General Conditions 

Owing to their location in the eastern parts of China most of the 
railways became extremely vulnerable when war broke out, and many 
of them were soon lost to the enemy. In September 1942^ only 712 
miles, that is, about lo per cent, of all lines constructed before the 
war, were m operation in ‘ Free China.’ Statistics of the Ministry 
of Communications show that up to that time 750 miles were under 
construction. 
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In 1937 the Chinese Ministry of Railways underwent readjust¬ 
ment and reorganization. The Head OflSce was established at 
HankoWj while branch offices were opened at Chungking and 
Siangtan, but in the following year Hankow fell into Japanese hands. 
In January 1938 the Ministry of Railways was merged into the 
Ministry of Communications, the new organization retaining the 
name of the latter. 

The Sino-Japanese war has greatly modified the position with 
regard to rolling stock, a considerable proportion of which was 
destroyed or damaged during hostilities. In certain cases the roll¬ 
ing stock has fallen into Japanese hands and is being used on lines 
under Japanese control, while the remainder is used on the Chinese- 
controlled sections. 

Many of the railways constructed prior to 1937 proved invaluable 
in maintaining the communications of * Free China ’ with the 
outside world, and have played vital parts in the struggle of China 
against Japan during the last seven years. For months the Canton- 
Hankow railway was the lifeline of the National Government, 
and was subject to incessant bombardment by Japanese aircraft. 
When Canton fell in October 1938 the Chinese had to rely on the 
imcompleted south-tvest line from Heng-^yang through Kweilin 
and Nanning to French Indo-China and on the Yunnan Railway as 
its two main railway communications. After the loss of Nanning in 
November 1939 the former was cut and the control of French Indo- 
China by the Japanese isolated the northern half of the Yunnan 
railway to Kunming. It was for this reason that, prior to the loss 
of Burma, every effort was made to complete the railways from 
Kunming to Sui 00 the Yangtze, and to Kunlong on the Burma 
frontier, 100 miles east of Lashio. In the north, the western part of 
the Lunghai Railway remained under Chinese control and served 
as the principal artery of trade with Honan and Shansi. 

The exact position with regard to government railways in ‘ Free 
China * is very obscure and varies from time to time with the fluctua¬ 
tions of the war. In 1943 there were two separate groups of lines, 
one north and one south of the Yangtze. 

(i) The first group with Chengchow as centre consisted of (a) the 
Chengchow-Sinyang section (179 miles) of the Peiping-Hankow 
railway, and (6) the Chengchow-Paoki section (440 miles) of the 
Lunghai Railway, together with branches. Traffic on these lines 
was almost entirely military, and on the latter route trains ivere run 
by night only between Chengchow and Tungkwan, as the line. 
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closely following the bank of the Hwang ho, was under fire from 
Japanese troops holding the northern bank. During the summer 
of 1944 Japanese advanced further west, and according to 
some reports occupied additional stretches of the main Lunghai 
Railway. 

(2) In the second group, Chuchow junction on the Canton- 
Hankow raihvay occupied a similar position to that of Chengchow 
in the north, but here also the length of line under Chinese control 
varies from time to time as the opposing forces gain or yield ground. 
In 1943 there were in operation in this group : 


Railway 

Section in operation 

Length 

Canton-Hankow' 

Huna n-K wangsi 
Kweichow-Kwangsi 

Burma 

Kunming-Sui 

Yunnan 

Sfiiuchow-S iangtan 
Hengyang-Laiping and branches 

Liuchow^Cheiin. . , 

Kunming-Anning. 

Kunming“K uts 1 ng 
Kunming-Pishihtsai and branches 

miles 

305 

40Z 

143 

22 

99 

290 


East of the Canton-Hankow raihvay the Chekiang-Kiangsi line 
was, until the less of Chuchow, open to a point not far from Nan- 
chang: certain sections were taken up to provide rails for the line 
to Liuchow. Nanchang itself was in Japanese hands, but a bus 
service operated with a slight detour south of Nanchang to the rail¬ 
head east of the town where the raihvay w^as still in operation to 
Kinhvva. The section between Kinhwa and Hangchow had been 
destroyed by the Chinese. According to the latest reports the 
greater part of the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway has now been destroyed. 
The Hunan-Kwangsi line from Hengj'ang to Liuchow was in full 
operation until the summer of 1944 and a new section from Liu¬ 
chow through Hochih to Tushan had been completed. In the 
south-west the Yunnan Raihvay was dismantled for seme 50 miles 
from the frontier, soon after the Japanese landed troops in French 
Indo-Chma; the materials were used to construct the new line 
between Kunming and Kutsing. 

During the period from October 1941 to the end of August 
1943 more than 9,000,passengers and 3,200,000 troops were 
earned by all the Chinese-controlled lines, which also hauled 
more than 1,200,000 tons of freight and half a million tons of 
military supplies. 
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As a result of the Japanese successes in southern China during 
the summer and autumn of 1944, the railway position had worsened 
considerably in ‘ Free China.’ The important Canton-Hankow and 
Hunan--Kwangsi lines had been lost and the Japanese were within 
sight of attaining their proposed Shanghai-Singapore railway. This 
would probably utilize the following sections of railways in China: 
(i) Shanghat-Haogchow (Shanghai^Hangchow-Ningpo railway), 
{2) Hangchow-Nanchang-Pinghsiang (Chekiang-Kiangsi railway), 

(3) Pinghsiang-Chuchow-Hengyang (Canton-Hankow railway), 

(4) Hengyang-Liuchow-Laiping (Hunan-Kwangst railway), and 

(5) a new section from Laiping to the French Indo-China frontier 
via Nanning, following the line of the projected extension of the 
existing Hunan-Kwangsi railway. The Japanese, however, will 
also find it necessary to control the Hangchow-Hengyang section 
over its full length and undertake considerable reconstruction of 
the portions destroyed by the Chinese before this ambitious railway 
project can be realized. Since, however, by the end of 1944 the 
Japanese also controlled the full length of the Peiping-Hankow 
railway, a Peiping-Singapore railway was possible if the Hunan- 
Kwangsi line w^ere linked with the French Indo-China system. 


New Construction in ' Free China ’ 

Among the railway projects undertaken since the outbreak of 
war are the following (Fig. 88); 

(i) Hukwang Railway {Hengyang-Chennanhcan) 

From Hengyang in Hunan this standard-gauge line, usually 
known as the Hunan-Kwangsi railway, is planned to run 640 miles 
to Chennankwan on the frontier of French Indo-China, where it will 
join an extension of the Hanoi-Langson railway. The first section 
of 224 miles from Hengyang to Kweilin was completed in twelve 
months and opened to traffic in December 1938, Eeginning on the 
eastern bank of the Siang river at Hengyang, it passes through 
Kiyang and Lingling and enters Kwangsi province by way of Tun- 
gan; thence it continues through Chuanhsien, Hingan, and Ling- 
chwan to Kweilin. It played an important part in the evacuation of 
Hankow and Canton and in the removal of both governmental and 
private properties from the war area. The construction of the 
second stretch of io8 miles from Kweilin to Liuchow began in 
August 1938, and it was opened to traffic in December 1939. Both 
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the abDvu sscetioms pass through territory which is famous for its 
agricultural products, primarily rice, fullowcd by beans, peanuts, 
wood-oil, and tea, and the potentialities of peace-time traffic are 
very great. 

Work on the third section between Liuchow and Nanning was 
begun in 1938 but was suspended in December 1939, following the 
temporary enemy occupation of Nanning. The fourth section, 
146 mites in length, connects Nanning with Dongdang station on the 
French Indo-Chinese state railway about 3 miles from Chennan- 
kmn, and traverses a difficult terrain. As required by the loan 
agreement, engineering work wa.s entrusted to the French and 
was inaugurated in April 193S at the Cheiuiankwitn end. By 
Ueeemlwr 1939 rails were laid over the 42-milc section from 
Dongdang to Ningmlng, but after the loss of Nanning work was 
suspended and part of the rails taken up and carried into Frcneh 
Indo-Chinii. 

(ii) Kteeichots-Kwangsi Railvsay {LiudMiB-Ktsciyat^) 

When completed this line will link LiuchtaW with Kvveiyang, 
Sur\'cying wnrk began in April 1939. Building materials have been 
drawn from the IIunan-Kweichow railway and also from certain 
dismantled sections of the Chekiang-Kinngsi. Traffic Was opened 
from Liuchow to Chlnchengkiang near hfochth {99 miles) at the end 
of January 1941, Work was continued on die section betw'een 
Hochih and Kweiyang, and until the autumn of 1944 trains were 
being run as far west as I'uahan in Kweichow. 'I'he Japanese 
advance tluough Kwangsi and into Kweichow tlien caused the 
suspension of further work. 

(Lii) Burma Railufay {KyniHing-f.aifiifi) 

The crmstruction of a railway linking Yunnan and Burma was 
suggested by British engineers over seventy years ago and from 
recent reports it seems that it will ingencral follow the route surveyed 
in 1899 by H. R. Davies. In his plan for the reconstruction of Chiiui, 
Dr Sun Yat-sen also propnacd the buildmg of this trunk lino, hut 
no concrete steps were taken until the outbreak of the Sino-Japanes* 
war. Surveying work began iti July 193S, and within a year it was 
reported that about 25 per eent. of construction had been completed 
from the Kunming terminus. Doubts were entertained on the 
British side as to the economic value of the railway, and it was not 
until April 1941 tliat the Sccretaiy of State announced in tlic British 
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Parliament that Great Britain had decided to finance the construction 
of the Lashio-Kunlong extension of the Burma railways to link the 
latter with the Chinese railway system. Work on the Burma section 
was then started, but was interrupted by the Japanese occupation of 
Upper Burma in 1942. On the Chinese side, owing to shortage of 
materials, work has stopped, though it is reported that the railway is 
open and completed from Kunming to Anning. 

The magnitude of the task confronting the Chinese engineers in 
the construction of this 500-mile length of railway on that side of 
the frontier is probably comparable with no other line in the world 
except perhaps the Trans-Iranian railway, so long is the aggregate 
length of very difficult country traversed. The first hundred miles 
of the alinement beyond the frontier fixes itself, as it must follow 
the Namting, a tributary of the Salween, which is conveniently 
straight and leads in the exact direction required, precisely to an 
abnormally low pass (5,600 ft.) in the great Salween-Mekong water¬ 
shed ; this pass is an obligatory point for any line of railway following 
the general route. Due to its low altitude (1,500-2,500 ft.) the first 
50 miles of the ascent up the Namting valley are notoriously un¬ 
healthy, but the valley then rises rapidly ffirough more nigged 
country. Beyond the watershed the next 100 miles are probably 
the most difficult on the whole railway, and include the negotiation 
of the Mekong gorge, a very steeply graded rise—possibly with 
I : 25 grades and considerable artificial development of length; 
thence in a north-easterly direction to the Mekong-^Red river water¬ 
shed (6,500 ft.) and another switchback out of the Red river basin 
via Nankien. 

From near Siakwan, the trade matt of western Yunnan, the Burma 
Road is bound to be closely followed all the way to Kunming. 
Actually Siakwan, Tali, and Liki-ang may some day be ser\^ed by a 
branch line. The highest point on the railway is likely to be 8,000 
ft., some 70 miles east of Siakwan, beyond which the country is 
somewhat easier as the line grades down to Kunming by way of 
Anning. 

The above is known as the southern route to Burma and passes 
through only moderately rich territory, w^here the general back- 
w^ardness seems to be due to the prevalence of a malignant form of 
malaria. Some authorities advocate the use of the northern route 
through Tali, Paoshan, and Tengyueh to Bhamo on the ground that 
the region traversed is more densely populated and economically 
better developed. The decisive argument in favour of the southern 
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route is that engineering problems are much less difficult than in the 
case of the other. 

Although the strategic importance of the line outweighs its econo¬ 
mic worth at the present time, attention is being given to the latter. 


Fig. 88, Railways, 1943 

Based on 1 : 2,000,000 Asia Transportation Map {Washington, 1944). 

S, Shihkiachw'ang. The Roman numerals indtcate the approximate alinement of 
the projected Chungking-Chdngtu (I) and Burma (II) railways and of the unhnlshed 
Kunming-Sui (III), Kw'angsi-K’weichow Hunan-Kwangsi (V), and Hainan 
(VI) railways. No indication is given of lines destroyed in the course of the war. 

The railway is economically important for three reasons : 

(i) It provides an alternative to the Yunnan Railway. This is 
important to the economic development of the south-west since the 
French railway is notorious for its high freight rates, which have 
hindered the development of this region as well as that of the railway 
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mtM. It is argued that the former line is in no position to offer 
competition since the rail haul between Kunming and Rangoon is 
about twice that beUveen Kunming and Haiphong- This does not 
take into account the possibility of using the Irrawaddy river from 
Mandalay to Rangoon and disregards the fact that Rangoon is 
situated much nearer to Europe, These advantages may compensate 
for the greater length of the Burma route. 

(2) The railway will help to increase trade between south-west 
China and Burma. The economic development of the south-west 
creates demands for new commodities and opens up new possi¬ 
bilities for developing the export trade. 

(3) The railway will open up a new route for China's trade with 
Europe, most of which formerly passed through the Pacific ports, 
especially Shanghai, Tientsin, and Canton, It is possible that 
Yunnan and Szechwan will remain two important centres of eco¬ 
nomic development when the war is over, and such a railway would 
tend to orientate the economy of these two provinces and indeed the 
whole of the south-west towards the Indian Ocean. 

(iv) KuTiming-Sui Railway 

The Chinese are building a metre-gauge line from Kunming to 
Sui in Szechwan, on the north bank of the Yangtze where that river 
is joined by the Min, Out of a total length of 500 miles the Chinese 
state that they have completed about 100 miles between Kunming 
and Kutsing, From Kutsing the line is to go to Suanwei, thence to 
Weining in Kweichow, and northward to Sui. The going is fairly 
easy to Suanwei, then extremely difficult to Weining, and there are 
bad patches between Weining and Sui. The Weining-Sui section 
follows the valleys of the Bokwei river and the Hengkiang, both of 
which flow through narrow and precipitous gorges. 

The completion of the Kunming-Sui and the Burma railways will 
provide through railway communication between Rangoon and Sui, 
a distance of nearly 2,000 miles. From Sui the Chinese propose to 
construct a railway to Neikiang in Szechwan, about halfway between 
Chungking and Chingtu, which cities are also to be connected by 
rail. The Burma-Yunnan-Yangtze railways will then be connected 
with a large part of western and southern China, of which the in¬ 
dustrial and commercial development will be correspondingly 
quickened. Thus, while the immediate object of the Burma-Kun- 
ming-Yangtze system is military, its long-term commercial im¬ 
portance ought to be considerable. 
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(v) Chingtu-Ckuf^Mng Railway 
Most of the stone and earth work on this road has been completed, 

but owing to shortage of materials there is no immediate prospect 
of plate-laying. It is proposed to extend this line to Paoki on the 
Lunghai Railway by way of Ninkiang and Liupating* 

(vi) Hunan-Kwetchow Railway {Chuchom-Kweiyang) 

The Hunan-Kweichow line has been under constant threat from 
the enemy, and has been completed only from Chuchow to Srnhwa. 
In peace-time it will have considerable economic importance since 
it will draw the resources of Kweichow to the lower Yangtze valley 
and especially to the transport facilities of the Hankow-Canton 
raihvay* 

(vii) Lunghai Railway {see p. 480) 

Paoki-Tienskui. This is a projected extension of the Lunghai 
Railway, linking Paoki and Tienshui. The upper Wei ho valley, 
through which the line will run, is very rugged, and no fewer than 
107 tunnels with an aggregate length of 14 miles will have to be 
cut through mountain-sides. By the summer of 1942, 37 per cent, 
of the engineering work had been completed. Surveying w^ork 
on a line of 466 miles from Tienshui to Chlngtu has also been 
completed. 

Sienyang-Tungkiian. This branch line, now completed, starts at 
Sienyang on the Lunghai Railway, 14 miles west of Sian, and follows 
a northerly direction through Sanyuan, Fuping, and Yaohsien to 
Tungkuan, over a distance of 86 miles. It crosses the King ho and 
two smaller rivers. The 70-inile stretch from Sienyang to Yaohsien 
is relatively level and offers no serious engineering difficulties, but 
that from Yaohsien northward goes through a mountainous terrain. 
There are two tunnels with a total length of 400 yards; the bridges 
are constructed entirely of wood. The line was constructed primarily 
for the purpose of supplying and transporting the coal of Tungkuan 
for railway use. 

Railways in Occupied China 
General Conditions 

Railways in Japanese-occupied China have been largely placed in 
the hands of two Japanese-sponsored companies—the North China 
Railway Company and the Central China Railway Company, while 
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Japanese-controlled railways in Kwangtung province and certain un¬ 
pacified areas are administered directly by the military authorities* 
Both the companies mentioned above have been incorporated under 
Japanese law and financed entirely with Japanese capital. The 
North China Railway Company was established by the North China 
Development Corporation, a Japanese concern which co-operates 
closely with the military authorities. The new company abolished 
the former separate administrations and divided the system into, 
six divisions uith offices at Peiping, Tientsin, Tsinan, Suchow, 
Kalgan, and Shihkiachwang* Even before the outbreak of the 
Pacific war, the lines comprising this system operated at a loss and 
no payments of interest or capital redemption to foreign holdings 
were made, with the exception of the interest on the Peiping-^Mukden 
loans. The Central China Railway Company is a smaller concern 
than its northern counterpart. The president is a South Man¬ 
churian Railway nominee, and the system is divided into two divisions 
with headquarters at Pukow and Hangchow, 

Of the railways under Japanese control those in regular operation 
far behind the many battle fronts suffer from frequent interruption 
by Chinese guerillas, those near the fronts are in use for military 
traffic or not at alt Many lines separating Chinese and Japanese 
forces have been taken up, notably short sections east and west of 
Chengchow, the entire Hangchow-Ningpo line, and large stretches 
of the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway. The Japanese-controlled lines are 
divided into three distinct groups : 

(1) All railways north of the Yellow river and some to the south 
are operated as one unit by the North China Railway Company, The 
southernmost station on this system is Pengpu and the system is 
separated from the Chinese-controlled railways by the cuts round 
Chengchow. Its route mileage is about 3,200 miles. 

(2) The railways in Kiangsi and parts of the adjacent provinces 
are operated by the Central China Railway Company. This net¬ 
work joins the North China railw’^y system at Pengpu and extends 
south to Hangchow, wxst to Wuhu, and includes the Hwainan 
line. 

{3) The other lines are isolated sections, all in vulnerable areas, 
and those in operation are worked by the military authorities. They 
included in 1943 a short section of the Peiping-Hankow line out of 
Hankow, the Kiukiang-Nanchang line, and the Wuchang—Yochow 
section at the north end of the Canton-Hankow railway. The 
Kwangtung or southern section appears to be divided into two 
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lengths. From Canton to Sunkai (25 miles) the line is open to a 
limited volume of passenger traffic. From Sunkai to Yingtak, a 
distance of about 55 miles, the rails are reported to have been taken 
up, and from Yingtak the line is believed to be in Chinese hands. 
The Canton-Samshui and the Canton-Kowloon railways are also 
under Japanese control. 

New Comtruction in Ocaipied China 

The unification of the system has led to considerable construction 
work and several new sections have been completed (Fig. 88): 

(ii) Peiping-yekol Railway 

This new strategic railway from Peiping to Jehol city provides an 
alternative line to Manchuria. The first 8o-mile section between 
Peiping and the frontier station Kupeikow on the Great Wall was 
officially opened in April 1938, and it is probable that the track has 
now been completed. 

The total length of the railway from Peiping to Jehol is 142 miles, 
and it is standard-gauge and single-track throughout. There are 
21 intermediate stations and halts, each with a crossing loop, but 
only temporary station buildings have been erected, consisting of 
wooden huts for staff, passengers, and goods. Kupeikow has 4 
loop sidings and special huts for the Customs service. It is situated 
near the summit of the line in the Kupeikow pass through the frontier 
mountain range, at the point where the railway crosses the Great 
Wall of China. 

In the first 50 miles from Peiping the line crosses the plains south 
of the mountains, and has numerous small bridges and flood openings 
of a temporary nature. The mountain section has 12 tunnels, 5 
reversing stations, and the longest section between them is about 
IJ miles ; the summit level is 2,200 ft. above the Peiping terminus 
level. There is no ruling gradient, nor compensation for curvature ; 
the steepest gradient is about i : 25. The permanent way consists 
of second-hand 60-lb. rails on wooden sleepers, the rails having 
been supplied from the stocks available from the former Chinese 
Eastern Railw^ay, sections of which have been replaced with heavier 
rails, since the conversion from the Russian 5 ft. to standard- 
gauge. There is no through line at Kupeikow wffiere Manchurian 
territory is entered ; a short distance at this point has to be traversed 
by bus. 
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(6) Tatung-Taku Railway 

This 342-mile railway is reported to be under construction by the 
Japanese. It mil connect Tatung, the coal-mining centre of Shansi, 
with the port of Taku. Its completion will enable coal to be trans¬ 
ported from the Shansi mines to Taku and thence to Japan. 

(c) Tekshih Railway (Tehchow-Shihkiachwang) 

Constructed by the Japanese and opened to traffic m 1940, this 
railway provides a vital link between Tehchow, on the Tientsin- 
Pukow line, and Shihkiachwang on the Peiping-Hankow line. It is 
112 miles long, standard-gauge and single-tracked, although the bed 
is wide enough for a second track to be constructed. It is of great 
economic as well as military importance, since it gives the trade of 
Shansi province direct access to the sea. 

(d) Piensin Railway {Sinsiang-Kaifeng) 

Following the occupation of Suchow the Japanese began operations 
against the Lunghai Railway in June 1938, with Kaifeng and Cheng¬ 
chow as their main objectives. After Kaifeng was captured the 
retreating Chinese breached the dykes of the Hwang ho at Chung- 
mow, 6 miles east of Chengchow, and in this way stopped the enemy 
from operating in the area. The Japanese, therefore, built a 64-mile 
loop-line joining Sinsiang on the Peiping-Hankow railway with a 
town opposite Kaifeng on the Lunghai Railway, completing it in the 
spring of 1940. 

(e) Tungpu Railway (see p. 479) 

The Japanese have completed the construction of this line be¬ 
tween Yuanping and Tatung, and have converted the sections built 
by the Shansi provincial government to standard-gauge, 

A branch line has also been buUt by the Japanese from Tungkwan- 
chen to Luan, primarily for military reasons. It is about 150 miles 
in length and the southern part of it lies through difficult mountain 
country. 

(J) Pingsui Railway (see p. 477) 

A branch line has been constructed for the transport of coal from 
Shilachi to Paotow, the terminus of the Peiping-Suiyuan railway. 

(^) Siiangkai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway (see p. 485) 

There are reports that single-track light railways have been con¬ 
structed from the Shanghai-Hangchow sections of the main line to 
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the coast, e.g* Chinshan to Chapu. This is part of a Japanese plan 
to strengthen the coastal defences in the Shanghai area. 

(h) Hankom-Iekang Railzcay 

According to unconfimied reports a railway has been constructed 
linking the Peiping-Hankow line with Ichang on the Yangtze kiang. 

(i) Hainan Railway 

The Japanese are reported to have built a metre-gauge railway 
along the eastern, southern, and western coasts of Hainan, From 
Hoihow on the north coast it passes through Kiungchow, Lokwei, 
Lingshui, Yulim, Aihsien, Fuflo, Kenen, and Tonteau. The con¬ 
struction materials were brought from Tokyo. 

(j) Chengtai Railway (see p. 478) 

It has been reported that this metre-gauge line has now been 
completely converted to standard-gauge by the Japanese. 

A Post-war Prograaime 

The most immediate need at the end of the war will be the recon¬ 
struction and general rehabilitation of the existing network, and this 
will probably be undertaken during the first two years of peace. 
There will then follow a programme of expansion, since the most 
logical approach to the industrialization of China is through railway 
development. But China may not be able to procure an unlimited 
supply of capital goods, particularly steel, when the war is over, 
and it may be necessary to confine the programme of railway con¬ 
struction to the most essential requirements. 

Of the post-war programmes, that put forward by Chang Kia-ngau 
(Chinese Minister of Conununications, i937-'42) is the most interest¬ 
ing. He believes that a ten-year programme covering the con¬ 
struction of 14,300 miles of railroad should be launched m two stages. 
It is claimed that the conclusion of such a programme would be 
of equal advantage to China and the foreign Powers. The purchasing 
power of the Chinese people would be increased and a fair part of 
the manufactures of the industrial nations could find a market in 
China. At the same time the growth of the railway system will 
increase China^s productive capacity, enabling her to produce more 
for export and thus to supply part of the raw material needs of the 
industrial countries. By assisting China in the development of her 
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railways the individual Powers will help China to increase her pro¬ 
duction and to pay back her loan obligations. It will thus be a 
reciprocal arrangement beneficial to both the creditor and debtor 
nations, an arrangement that will foster and strengthen the economic 
ties between nations and serve to stabilise the peace of the world. 

The First Stage 

During the first stage 7,155 miles should be built, with the primary 
object of knitting together all the political and military centres of the 
country and of assisting in the development of the most essential 
mineral resources. The following projects will have to be completed : 

I* In the north-west; Tienshui-Chengtu (445 miles); Tienshui- 
Urumtsi (1,500 miles), an extension of the Lunghai Railway; Lan- 
chow-Changtu (1,000 miles), an important link between the two 
provinces of Tsinghai and Sikang, 

2, In the south-west: Ch6ngtu-Changtu (940 miles); Szechw'an- 
Kweichow (400 miles), connecting the Chgngtu-Chungking railway 
in the north with the Kwangsi-Kweichow railway in the south ; 
Kweiyang-Weiniog (380 miles), destined to be the most important 
route between Kweichow and Yunnan; Hunan-Kweichow (620 
miles), an extension of the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway, which is to be 
the most important east-west trunk line south of the Yangtze* 

3, In the south-east: Nanking—Kiangsi-Fukien (620 miles), 
an extension of the Kiangnan Railway, which will provide an im¬ 
portant link between the province of Fukien and Nanking, 

4, In Central China: Chungking-Pukow (1,250 miles), running 
from Chungking through Tzeyang, Siangyang, and Sinyang to 
Pukow, opposite Nanking* It will constitute another east-west 
trunk line north of the Yangtze, linking together the north-south 
trunk lines of the Tientsin-Pukow and Peiping-Hankow railways. 

The Second Stage 

During the second stage, a total of 7,145 miles of important trunk 
lines will have to be considered to develop the frontier and coastal 
provinces and to open up more overland routes to the neighbouring 
countries, 

I* In the north-west: Urumtsi to the Russian border (450 miles), 
linking up with the Russian system at Ayakurz ; Kweisui via Urga 
to the Russian border (1,000 miles) to link up with the Russian 
system at Irkutsk; Paotow-Lanchow (680 miles), knitting together 
the provinces of Suiyuan, Ninghsia, and Kansu, 
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2. In the south-west: Changtu-Darjeeling (750 miles), a valuable 
international route; Paan-Sadiya (500 miles); Szechwan-Hunan 
(500 miles), from Chungking through Fowling and Yuanling to 
Chensi, on the Kweichow-Kwangsi railway; Fuling-Sichang- 
Hsiangyun (350 miles), running from Fulin on the Chgngtu-Tat- 
sienlu railway through Changtu and Huili to Siangyun on the Burma 
Railway* 

3. In the south-east: Kwangtung-Kiangsi (370 miles), from Shiu- 
chow on the Canton*Hankow railway through Kanhsien and Kian 
to Nanchang; Samshui-Kweilin (320 miles), through districts noted 
for their rich antimony and coal deposits; Fukien*Kwangtung 
(650 miles), from Yenping on the Nanking^-Kiangsi-Fukien railway 
through Yungnan and Meihsien to Canton; the Kwangchowwan 
extension of the Hunan-Kwangsi railway (250 miles), providing 
direct sea outlet for the railway nenvork in the south-west; Nan- 
ning-Yamchow (125 miles); Kanhsien-Swatow (250 miles). 

4. In Central China : Tsinan-Neihwang (200 miles), from the 
terminus of the Tsingtao-Tsinan railway to Neihwang on the 
Peiping-Hankow railway; Sian-Siangj^ang (250 miles); Kwang- 
yuan-Tzeyang (500 miles), connecting the Tienshui-Ch^ngtu rail¬ 
way via Hanchung with the Chungking-Pukow railway and pro¬ 
viding the much-needed direct route from the north-west to Central 
China* 
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Chapter XII 
WATERWAYS 

The North China Waterways: The Grand Canal: The Yangtze Kiang Waterways: 
The South China Waterw'ays: The Si Kiang Waterways : Bibliographical Note. 

From early times inland waterways have played a very important 
part in the economic life of China. Few countries are so w^ell 
endowed with navigable rivers, whose usefulness has been materially 
increased by a long and extensive development of canals and artificial 
rivers* The absence of serviceable roads, the scarcity of beasts 
of burden, and the almost inexhaustible resources of man-power 
have combined to maintain the predominance of inland waterways 
as means of communication even to the present time. Future 
developments in road and railway construction are unlikely to 
challenge this predominance, and may rather serve to increase the 
significance of China^s river systems as east-west routes by providing 
important north-south links. It is impossible to give accurate figures 
of the nature and extent of China's navigable waterways, but a recent 


estimate is as follows : 

miles 

Open to steamers , * * * .. ., 4,000 
Open in addition to steam iaunches ^ * 1 5,000 
Open also to native craft of all kinds *. z7,ooo 

Total ., 46,000 


Source: Fang, F, A., ' Foreign Shipping in Chinese Waters/ Economk 

ypumalt vol* viii, p, 249 (Shanghai, 1951)* 

For the purposes of description the inland waterw^ays of China 
may be conveniently described under the following heads ; 

(1) The North China waterw’ays 

(2) The Grand Canal 

{3) The Yangtze Kiang waterways 

(4) The South China waterways 

(5) The Si Kiang waterways 
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Fig, 89, Waterways 


Based on Hermann* A,* Histon^ul and Comnterciat Atlas qf ChmOf pp, 82-3 (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1935)' 

The heavy black lines indicate approximately the navigable wateiw'ays, 

C, Changteh ; Ck, Chinkiang; H, Hochow ; K, Kiukiang; L, Litsing; T, 
Tientsin ; Ts, Tsingkiangpn ; Y, Yuanling, 


THE NORTH CHINA WATERWAYS 

Except for the streams of the Shantung peninsula, which are of 
little significance for navigation, the rivers entering the sea north 
of the Yangt2e all flow across the North Cliina Plain and have common 
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problems of silting and flooding. In spite of the navigational diffi¬ 
culties thus caused, they, along with their numerous subsidiary 
artificial waterways, provide the most useful means of communica¬ 
tion over the plain, particularly in an east'West direction. The 
Grand Canal, running north-south, provides the major connecting 
link between the various systems, which include : 

(^) The Hwang ho 
{b) The Hai ho system 
(c) The Hwai ho system 

The Hwang ho 

The Hwang ho is the second largest river In China; owing to 
the fact that parts of its upper course in Tsinghai have never been 
surveyed, estimates of its length vary from 2,700 to 3,000 miles. 
Though it drains a vast basin with a population of many millions, 
the physical characteristics of this great river render it unnavigable 
for vessels of any size, and its importance as a w'aterw^ay is less than 
that of many smaller streams, and very much Inferior to that of the 
Yangtze kiang. 

The lower course of the river, prior to 1938, was north-eastward 
from Tungkwan through Honan and Shantung to the sea. In 
June 1938, the retreating Chinese armies blew up the retaining dykes 
at Chungmow, 20 miles north-east of the railway junction of Cheng- 
chow% flooded a large area of country between Chengchow and 
Kaifeng, and thus effectively prevented an immediate Japanese 
advance westw^ard. 

Accordingly, since June 1938 the main volume of the river has 
flowed from Chungmow south-eastwards through Honan and Anhwei 
along the course of the Sha ho, a tributary of the Hwai ho, and thence 
by the Hwai ho into Hungtze hu. From Hungtze hu it now flows 
north-east to reach the coast of Kiangsu, about 50 miles east-south- 
east of Haichow’' and near its mouth before 1853, when its course 
shifted north of the Shantung peninsula (vol. i, Fig, 13). Part of 
its watei^, especially during floods, escapes southwards through 
KaojTi hu and the Grand Canal into the Yangtze. The former 
bed of the river through Shantung is now reported to be practically 
dry. 

Throughout its lower course the Hwang ho flows on a bed several 
feet above the level of the plain, and is confined by dykes, which 
are frequently broken during the floods of summer (see vol. i, 
pp. 31-2). The constant deposition of silt leads to the formation 
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of numerous shoals and sandbanks and to constant variations in the 
depths of the river. During winter, when the river is at its shallow¬ 
est, it may be frozen. 

Apart from a stretch of about 25 miles from its mouth and a series 
of isolated sections in Honan, available only for craft of i-i| ft, 
draught, the lower Hwang ho is more a barrier than a means of 
communication. The provision of a single navigable channel of 
uniform depth throughout the year demands conservancy work on 
a gigantic scale, and is closely linked with the problem of flood 
prevention and the provision of facilities for irrigation. Prior 
to the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war the National Economic 
Council through the agency of the Yellow River Commission had 
made a small begiiming on this great task. The new diversion of the 
lower river will create new problems, not the least of those facing 
the National Government on the cessation of hostilities. 

From Tungkwan to Hokow the trend of the Hwang ho is north¬ 
wards, forming the Shensi-Shansi boundary. Over the greater part 
of this section there are numerous cataracts and falls, of which the 
Great falls at Lungwangchen (vol, i, Plate 1) are the most impressive. 
The river generally Rows in a canyon and is largely inaccessible, 
especially in wet weather. In spite of these difficulties, small vessels 
descend this hazardous stretch of the river during parts of the year, 
being hauled around the most dangerous points (Plate 137)* There 
is no traffic from November to April, when the river is generally 
frozen, and from July to September, when floods make navigation 
of any sort risky. Two large tributaries, the Wei ho and the Fen ho, 
enter the Hwang ho in this section; neither is of much value for 
navigation, but shallow-draught boats use the Wei ho for short 
distances. 

From Hokow up river to Lanchow the Hwang ho bends first to 
the west and then, from the Ninghsia boundary, to the south. The 
section from Paotow, the Peiping-Suiyuan railway terminus, to 
Lanchow is the most important for navigation in the whole river. 
At many points sandbanks and rapids offer dangerous obstacles, but 
the gradient is only about half of that from Tungkwan to Hokow. 
During the low-water season from December to April the river is 
very shallow and subject to severe icing, but from the beginning 
of May to the end of June there is considerable traffic, mainly down¬ 
stream. Goods from Tibet and the upper valley, mainly wool, are 
transported in flat-bottomed boats and rafts, supported by mflated 
skins, to the railhead at Paotow. Since 1935 steam launches were 



Plate J37. The Hwang ho, above Timgkwan 
Above Timgkwan the Hwang ho is diificult to navigate, but small boats and rafts make 
much use of the river. 



Plate 138. The Hwang ho, below' Tungkwan 
Below Tungk^van shallow-draught vessels can use some stretches of the ri ver ; this view 
w'as taken between Tungkwan and Shanchow. 






Plate 13^. Dam on the Pei ho 

One of a series of dams designed to control flooding and silting in the Hai ho 



Plate 140. Salt junks, Kiangsu 

The canals in the^coastal plain of eastern Kiangsu are much used for convering salt 
from the salt-pan areas* 
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introduced by the National Economic Council, but no regular 
services were maintained. 

Above Lanchow the river becomes a mountain torrent, falling 
8,000 ft. from its sources, and is entirely unnavigable. 

The Hai ho System 

North and south of the Hwang ho the North China Plain in 
Hupeh and Shantung has a dense network of canals and rivers. 
In winter, depths are shallow, and from mid-December to mid- 
March the whole system may be ice-bound for considerable periods, 
but during the remainder of the year, and especially in summer, 
these waterways are invaluable for the movement of commodities 
of all kinds, and carry an immense amount of junk tr affic 

Of these by far the most important are the Hai ho waterways 
system and the Grand Canal {see p. 518), but there are a number 
of independent lesser streams of considerable local value as mpan e 
of communication which can be conveniently considered along with 
the Hai ho system. They are generally difficult to enter from the 
sea owing to the presence of bars and banks at their mouths, but 
are navigable inland by small craft, especially after rains. The most 
important are the Luan ho, the Peitang ho, and the Siaoching ho. 
The Luan ho flow's into the Gulf of Pohai about 32 miles south¬ 
west of Chinwangtao; its mouth is blocked by a mudbank, but 
flat-bottomed junks of about i ft. draught ascend to Jehol (Cheng- 
teh), the capital of Jehol, about 160 miles up river. The Peitang 
ho, whose mouth is about 8 miles north of Taku, is navigable for 
vessels of 10 ft. draught to the Peiping-Mukden railway bridge at 
Hanku. In its upper course it feeds a network of canals which are 
linked with the canal system of the Pei ho. The Siaoching ho, which 
enters the Gulf of Pohai west of Laichow w'an, has a bar of least depth 
7 ft. at its mouth. Vessels of up to 6 ft. draught travel to Yang- 
kiokow, w'hence a canalized stream of 3-4 ft. least depth runs west¬ 
ward to Tsinan, to join up with the local canal system. 

The Hai ho. Four large rivers, the Pei ho, the Yungting ho, the 
Hsi ho (Taching ho), and the Tzeya ho, and the Grand Canal (here 
known as the Yu ho or Yun ho) unite in the vicinity of Tientsin to 
form the Hai ho, which enters the Gulf of Pohai at Taku. These 
streams originally had independent outlets, but were conducted to 
a common outfall at Tientsin to facilitate the construction of the 
Grand Canal (see vol. i, p. 59). AH, and especially the Yungting ho, 
are heavily laden with silt during the summer rains, and like the 
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Hwang ho are confined by dykes to prevent flooding. The constant 
Hiking^ which reduces depths and leads to the forniation of slioab 
and banks* and the icing which occurs during the severe frosts of 
winter, are serious hindrances to navigation. The work of itie Hai ho 
Conser\'aiicy Commission in improving navigation facilities and con¬ 
trolling the deatructivencss of summer floodK has already been 
discussed (see p, 407). The North China River Commission has 
also been conecnied in the conservancy work undertaken in this area 

(Plate , 

from Toku to Tientsin the Hai ho b normally navigable tu vessels 
of up to 13 ft. draught, and is of great significance by virtue of the 
fact that it links the great pon and industrial centre of Tientsin 
with the sea (see p. 406), 

Above Tientsin steamers and junks of shallow draught can reach 
Peiping by the Pei ho and a short canal nirmiog westward from 
Tungchow to ilie former imperial capital. This was part of the 
Grand Canal route for the transpon of tribute rice from the Yangtze 
delta (sec vol. i, p, 59). The Hai ho and its tributary' rivers and 
canals provide a route from Tientsin westw ard to Tsingyuan (Paoting) 
and the Peiping-Hankow railway* Another water route runs south- 
ivcst along the Tzeya ho and other streams to the centre of the plain. 

In winter depths along these rivers do not exceed 4 ft., but increase 
to 14 ft. in summer; in addition tu innumerable junJrs and sm.'ill 
craft, regular cargo and passenger launch services utilize the main 
channels of the Hai ho system, 

Tiu Hvai ho System 

Between Sliantung and the Yangtze there is another complex 
of watenvays, mainly tributary to Hwai ho, but also closely con¬ 
nected to the Yangtze and the Grand Canal, and providing the 
chief means of conuuunicatton over large areas of the plains. The 
coasts* however, of eastern Klangsu are low and fronted by extensive 
flats and shoals, rendering approach from the Yellow sea very ' 
difficult, except for small junks ; the Kuan ho and the Linhung ho 
are of most importance in providing a link between the inland 
waterways of eastern Kiangsu and the coast. The Kuan ho, whose 
mouth is ^out 25 mtles south-east uf the artihckl harbour of 
Lienyunchiang (see p. 383), is navigable for small steamers of 150 
tons as ^ as Hsiangshuikou, aa miles from the entrance. The 
Linhung ho, w'hich is steadily silting up, is navigable to small vessels 
for about 8 miles south-w est to the former Lunghai Railway terminus 
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of Tapo. From Tapu an important branch canal, the Yunyen ho, 
leads past Haichow to link up with the Grand Canal near Tsing- 
kiangpu. Many of the canals in eastern Kiangsu carry frequent 
salt-barge traffic (Plate 140). 

Th£ HvMt ho. 'i'he Hwai ho, the principal stream between, the 
Hwang ho and Uiu ^'^angtze kiang, rises in southern Honan and 
flows eastwards, joined by many tributaries, to Hungtse bm Its 
original outlet from i singkiangpu to the sea across northem Kiangsu 
was I^urpcd by the Hwang ho from 1194 to 1S33, and since then 
has silted up. Accordingly the Hwai is a river with no mouth, dis- 
eliarging its waters via Hungtze hu, Kaoyu hu, and iliu Grand Canal 
into the Yangtze. I bc Hwai is subject to die silting .md the flooding 
Common to all the North China rivers, but the problem is rendered 
more difRcult by the absence of an independent outlet to the sea j 
the lakes and marshes uf the Hw'ai basin act to some cjctent as reser¬ 
voirs for the surplus flow, but in sujtuner, when the discliarge is 
estimated at fifty times that of winter, the system is hopelessly 
overloaded and disastruus Hoods are not uncommun (see vol, t, p. 6a}. 

In spile of difficulties the Hwai system has long been the principal 
means of communication in south-eastern Honan and northem 
Anhwei, ’i'hcrii; is considerable junk, tug, and barge traffic along die 
rivera, lakes, and canals of die systcTn, which generally have depths 
of about Z ft. in winter and nf 5 ft. in summer. The most important 
section b ihst along the Hwai ho itself from S inyang east to Hungtze 
hu, which h.as acquired a new tximmercia] importance since the 
building of the nortli-suuth Peiping-JIankow and Tientsin-Pukow 
railways (Plate 141). 

Plans to deal with the probleiiia of the Hwai ho have been mooted 
since early in the twentieth century, but aldtuugh a Hwai Rivei 
Conurussiun was set up, nothing was achieved until the National 
FA'onomtc Council began a scries of remedial measures in 1934. By 
the outbreak of war in 1^37 considerable success had been achieved. 
In addition to improvements in the Grand Canal (see p. 521), which 
is uloscly linked with the Hwai system, a channel from Hungt^e hu 
to the sea, controlled by movable dams, for die diseharge of flood 
waters, was completed in June 1937. The control of discharge at 
other paints, the provision of additional irrigation and drainage 
canals, and the improvement of navigation facilities by dredging 
were other important items in the project. The new diversion of 
the Hwang ho (see p. S13} is likely to adil to the difficulties of coping 
with the problems of regulating the Hwai bo system. 
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THE GRAND CANAL 

By far the mmt importai^t of the many canab of China i5 the 
Grand Canal^ which has a length of over i^ooo and b the 

longest artilitrial waterway in the world. It w'as built in j^eetiuns 
and enlarged from time to time as thi: need for a north-south water- 
way deveioped. The earliest section^ from Chinkiang to laing- 
kiangpu^ linking up to 193^ the Hwai and Vangx^ie waterway s^'stemH> 
was completed as early as the fifth centur}^ B.c, About the year 
A.D. 6iOj during the Southern Sung period^ it w-a^i extended to the 
south an far as Hangchow, then the Imperial capital. The northern 
section wa$ oonstructed in the period 1280-83 Mongol 

emperor Kublai Khan, to connect Tsingkiangpiit then cm the Hwang 
hOj with his capital, Peking. For centuries it the chief north- 
south liighway of Chinas and along it c:ame the tribute rice from the 
Yangtze provinces tcj Peking I one of its Chinese namca, Yuiiliang 
ho (grain transport river) indicates its importance in this respect, 
Ita usefulness was Seriously impaired by neglect in the nineteenth 
century, and this decline was accelerated by the coming of the rail¬ 
ways which provided new routes from the North China Plain to the 
Yangt/e valley. The Grand Caitali however, could still Ije a cheap 
and usefui^ if slow, alternative to the railways if extensive improve- 
menta were carried out. Such improvements tvere envisaged in a 
project sponsored hy the National Economic Council in the years 
preceding the Sino-Japanese war, as part of larger conservancy 
schemes in coimcxion with the Hwai ho and other rivers along the 
Grand Canal route. 

'I’he Grand Canal, like the majority of the artificial waterways 
of China, also pro^fides a ay stem of dniinagc and irrigation! psrtic'J" 
larly in the low-lying parts of the North China Plain. Owing to 
CoxiLinued silling it often runs above the level of the neighbouring 
lowlands. This phenomenon, though useful for irrigation, necessi¬ 
tates the building of embankments to prevent flooding in summer. 
These embankments are generally of earth and carry a tow-path on 
lop, hut in parta, especially between Chinkiang and Ilangchowt 
extensive use has been made of stonework* 

U'he water supply of the Grand Canal h derived from the various 
river RyKtema through T.vhiqh the canal pasaca and fruin the lakes, 
which are a particular feature of Anhwei and Kiangsu. To rcgiilate 
ih* flow of water to and from the canal considerable use b made nf 
floodgates and movable dams conatnicted at Intciv^ala along the 
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embankments, and of locks and weirs built across the canal. These 
latter are considerable hindrances to navigation as boats have to be 
lightened and dragged over ‘ haulovers ’ at the side. It is hoped 
that the provision of ship-locks will obviate the nece^ity of these 
obstacles to water traffic (Plate 142), 

A wide variety of craft uses the Grand Canal, Junks, sampans, 
and native boats of all kinds predominate, but from Tsingkiangpu 
to Hangchow numerous steam and motor launches, often towing 
cargo-boats, are met with. Goods of every description are carried, 
but salt, timber, grain, and other agricultural products are amongst 
the most important commodities. 

For the purpose of a geographical description it is convenient 
to divide the Grand Canal into the following four sections : 

(1) Peiping to the Hwang ho 

(2) The Hwang ho to Tsingkiangpu 

(3) Tsingkiangpu to Chinkiang 

(4) Chinkiang to Hangchow 

Peiping to the Hwang ho 

The northernmost section of the Grand Canal from Peiping to 
the crossing of Hwang measures about 460 miles. This part has 
largely fallen into disuse owing to the excessive silting caused by 
the Hwang ho and other rivers, and considerable stretches may at 
times run completely dry. The competition of the Tientsin-Pukow 
railway and the sea route from Tientsin to Shanghai have so taken 
from its importance that remedial measures have scarcely seemed 
worth while, and years of neglect have allowed much of the canal 
to be choked by an accumulation of mud and silt. 

From Peiping a short canal runs east to Tungchow, whence the 
Pei ho provides a channel to Tientsin (see p. 420). From Tientsin, 
the Yu ho or Yun ho, as it is usually called, runs south-west across the 
plains into the course of the Wei ho, a canalized and embanked 
river, to Lintsing. These two portions have depths of 4-6 ft. in 
winter and of 14 ft. in summer and are most useful for navigation. 
The waterway is generally over 200 ft. wide, but narrows to 60-120 
ft. between Tehchow and Litsing, where it also is at its shallowest. 
In the vicinity of Tientsin there is much junk and steam launch 
traffic, and regular passenger and cargo services operate south as far 
as Hsingki. During winter, when depths are at their lowest, the 
canal is often ice-bound and traffic suffers accordingly. 

From Litsing south-east to the Hwang ho the Grand Canal is of 
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minor importance. It generally lies above the low-water kvel of 
the Ihvang ho and tends to run dry in winter; in summer it silts 
up so rapidly that the flcxsdgates, through which water enters the 
canal, arc usually kept closed. The passage of the Ilw^ng ho also 
presents difficulties; during low river there may be insufficient 
water even for small craft, during high river the current is often 
too sirongr The new diversion of the Hwang ho southward is likely 
to worsen the situation by depriving a large part nf this section of 
whatever water supply it has. 

Th£ Httaftg ho to Tstngkim^pu 

From the Hwang ho crossing the Grand Canal runs south-west- 
w'ard across western Shantungs crossing the Kiang;5U border near 
Taierhchwangj to TringkiangpUj a distance of about 280 miles. 
Tungping hu, Weishan hu, and other lakes* along this section have 
been used 3 k Ktorage basins to supply water to the canal in winter, and 
were equipped with floodgates to regulate ihe flow. I'hese lakes 
have miw silted up to a great extent and are no longer able adequately 
to fulfil their fnnetiana as reservoirs. Navigation over this section 
is difficult. There is considerable fihallnwing as a result of sillingp 
md at some points mud and isand banfe almost block the canal j 
furthermorCp it is largely ice-bound for one or tw^o months of winter. 
I’he canal is genemlly of ample w'ldth^ 200-350 ft., but there are 
niiTnernus ubstruetions to navigation in the form of locks, built to 
offset the changes of levels w^hich oeeur from place to place. Least 
depliis in this section vary from 2 ft. in winter to 4 ft. in summer, 
but parts are much deeperp The moat imporLaiit part of this section 
lies in Kiangsu, where there is a definite southerly current in the 
canaU In summer stcani-taunches, motor-boats, and sailing junks ply 
increasingly from Suchien to Tsingkiangpu and along other water¬ 
ways rumiing east and west from the Grand CanaK 

T^ingkiangpu to Chinkiar^ 

From Taingkiangpii the Grand Canal runs almost due south 
immediately east of Paoying hu and Kaoyu hu through Yanguhow 
(Kiangtu), to reach the Yangtze at Kwachow, almost opposite 
Chinkiang, a distance of about no miles, lliis section of tlic canal 
is fed by the waters of the Hwai ho system, of which it serves as the 
main outlet; the Hungt^e hu, Kaoyu hu, and other lakes lying to 
the west of the canal serve as storage basins supplying the csnal 
during winter. Here too there is much silting caused by the flood 
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waiters o{ tilt: Hwai ho, and the recent diver&ion of the Hwang ho 
southw-ards h bound to make the allied probkrna of ailting and 
flooding even more difliculL I'he width of the canal varies from 
15a fL to 300 ft., and along the whole course a path ruxia on one 
or other of the erabantments, and towing is alvi ayR pojy^ible. The 
influence of the tide is felt northward as fer as Yangchow, w^here the 
southward-ffnwing current may aiiam 3-4 knots. Deptfis over this 
section vary considerably ; some sections have aa much as 15 ftn at 
low w'^ter, but at Yangchow there is only a ft. at low w^attr and 
4-5 ft, at high water. 

In spite of these diffleukies the Crand Canal offers the most 
useful route from northern to southern KiangsUp and ts regularly 
used not only by innumerable junks tind small native craft but by 
many steam launches, motoi'-boata, and tug^ of 2-4 ft. draughtp 
towdng passenger and cai^o boats. 

In T934 the National Economic Council sponsored a ?teries of 
projects for the improvement of the w^hole southern section of the 
Grand Canal in conjunction with the IlAvai River Commission and 
other conser\'ancy bodies. By 1936 three ship-locks had been 
completed between Taingkiangpu and the Yangt3M to allow the 
passage of steamers wMth draughts of up to 3 ft. and with a displace¬ 
ment of up to 900 lorn at all seasons^ Extensive dredging and the 
construction of dykes^ dams, sluices, and bridges were also under¬ 
taken and largely cnmpleted before the Outbreak of hostilities in 
1937 (see also p. 517), 

Ckinkian^ to Hangdimt 

The southernmost section of the Grand Canak measuring about 
aou miles longp runs suuth-Avcat from Chiddiing and thence south 
to Hangchow. There is a good supply of water derived from the 
Yangtze delta drainage wuth its many w'atcr-courses and lakes, llie 
largest of these, Tai ho, is a storage basin of much importance. 
There is silting at a few' points only, which can generally skirted 
by the use of side canals. The canal embantxnenis arc generally 
well-conatmeted permanent masomy^ structures with a tow-path 
Oil top. There ore also many piciurcfRjue stone bridges spanning 
the canal. The mfiucnec of the tide from the Yangtze is felt as far as 
Tanyang, south of which there is a slight current in tiic direclion 
of Hangchow. The width is normally 120 ft. but may decrease to 
about 30 ft. at bridges. Tlie gradient is gentle throughout, and there 
are no locks. 
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This section of the great waterway is the most useful of all, pro* 
viding one of the most important means of communication in the 
Yangtze delta. There are average depths of 7-10 ft., but parts may 
have as little as i J ft. depth during dry winters. During high water 
it is generally accessible to vessels of 4I-6 ft. draught, and is in con¬ 
stant use by small steam launches with a maximum toimage of 30 
tons, towing up to six cargo boats. In summer there is a never- 
ending stream of junks and native craft and regular passenger and 
cargo services operate between Chinkiang, Wusih, Soochow, Kas hin g, 
Hangchow, and other points on the Grand Canal and Yangtze delta 
waterw’ays system. 


THE YANGTZE KIANG WATERWAYS 

The Yangtze kiang, one of the four largest rivers of the world, 
measures about 3,300 miles from its Tibetan source to the sea. Its 
drainage area, w^hich includes large areas of eleven provinces of China 
Proper, is estimated to cover 15 million square miles, a rich and 
fertile basin with a population of about 200,000,000. 



Fig. 90. The Yangtze Waterways system 

Based on Spencer, J. E., ‘ Trade and Trans-shipment in the Yangtze VaUey/ 
Geographical RevieWy vol. xKviii, p. 114 (New York, 1938). 

1. Regularly scheduled all-year steamship runs, 2. Waters open to all-year service 
by steam launches and steam tugs with barges and lighters, 3. Additional waters 
navigable during the whok year by large native boats, 4. Additional waters navigable 
during the whole year by small boats and rafts, 5. Limits of the Yangtze drainage 
basin. 

C, Chungking; Hk, Hankow ; Hy, Hengyang ; I, Ichang; K, Kiukiang; N, 
Naochang ; Y, Yuanling. 

I, Kweilin pass ; 11 , Cheling pass ; HI, Meiling pass. 
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General Ffatusi^ 

Nmigabitily 

By way of the Yangtze Hteam traffic regularly travels 1,400 miles 
into the heart of China, and small vessels gti considerably farther 
except at the period of lowest watcr^ HankoW;^ the head of ocean¬ 
going navigation, although nearly 600 miles from llie aea, can be 
reaehed by vessels of ^9 ft, draught at high river and of to ft, draught 
at low river. Small native craft drawing no more chan 1 ft. penetrate 
far beyond the range of steamer traffic, and there must be in all about 
^5:^000 miles of Yangtze waterways ultimately navigable from 
Shanghai (Fig. 90), 

Volume of W&ier 

The volume of water discharged annuaUy by llie Yangtze into 
the East China Sea is immense, being estimatEid at an average of 
1*050,000 cubic ft. per second. At lehang and Hankow in the month 
of june^ during the summer floods^ the average discharges are 
calculated to be about 675,000 and i,ooo,ood cubic ft, per second 
respeclJi cly ; this differenee is due to the influx of water from 
Tungting hu and the Han kjang. The load nf sediment carried 
down by the river is over 6,000 million cubic ft. per annumi and 
has helped to build up the great Yangtze delta in the ctnirse of a 
few thousand years (see vol. pp. 38-9, 101-3). 

Grailjent 

A sur\^cy of the gradients uf the Yangtze from source to mouth 
IS revealing from the point of view of navigation : 
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From the source to FLngshan the gradient is thus extremely sleep 
and the river of a torrential nature, hence navigation is tinposu^ible. 
FYom Pingshan to lehang there b a considerable fall, especially 
through the gurgesp but vessels can use this section of the river 
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at fiigh water with some difficulty. The reniaindc^r of the course 
from Ichang to the siea haa a fall of less than 200 and the gradient 
allows of navigation at all seasons of the year. 

SeasnTtal Changes in Let'll 

The Yangtze kiang, like the other rivens of China^ is subject to 
periodical changes of level, which vary from an average of tinly 
3 ft. at Woosung to as much as yo ft. at Kw'eiehow' in. the gorgeSi 
tvhere the highest recorded rise of the river level was 275 ft. in 
1871. These variations are the direct outcome of the seasonal 
variation^ in precipitation, which ia at a maximiim in June—July, 
and at a minimum in December-January (vol. i^ Fig. go). There 
are, however, considerable irregularities both in ilie amount and 
time of the rise and fall from year to year^ as the tables on p. 525 
show. 

Above Ichang the Yangtze kiang ia confined to a narrow valleyp 
which for long stretches* especially in the goiT^> Is little wider than 
the river itself. Here the dilference between high and low river 
are much greater than in the middle and lower sections of the river, 
where the floodwaters overflow' the banks and spread over the low¬ 
lands. '^rhe wide extent of the plain of the Hupeh basin accounts 
for the particularly low high-river levels at Shasi* which arc appreci¬ 
ably less than at more confined sections of the river nearer the sea. 
Variations are also caused by local imcgiilarities in precipitation, 
and below' Ichang by the influx of the major tributaries, 'These are 
of less significance as the sea is approached, but help greatly in 
opening up the Khallnw' portions of the middle river and its tributaries 
to navigation. 

The duration of the low^-w^ter sea^nn in the Yangtze is generally 
from December to March, with a minimum m January. From the 
end of March the river rapidly rises, often with Cfinaidemble fluctua¬ 
tion?, due to freshet?. The high water usually lasts from June to 
September, attaining a maximum in early August. The fall to 
winter level is usually steady with few perturbatinns^ 

Tidfs 

Of much iesa impc^rtancc than the ?eaaonal variations are the rise 
and fall of the river due to the influence of the tides. This i? felt 
as far as Tatung, about 350 miles from the Rea^ but is of no im¬ 
portance beyond Wuhu. Approximate figures for Spring and neap 
rises to Wuhu are as shown in the table at foot of p. 525. 
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Thti tidal rise and fall is only apparent when the river level Is 
steady, Whtn it is rising or falling quiekly die tidal effects may 
be completely masked and are always small at high river 

Tidal streams in the lower Yangtze are al&o much affected by 
the state of the river. At high river there is a contimioiis seaward 
flijw of 4-5 knots, sometimes touching 6 knots in freshets; - these 
rates may be slightly accelerated or retarded by the normal tidal 
stream. At low river the seaward flow is from 11-^2 knots, but 
there may be a slight flow^ upstream with the incoming tide, whieli 
has been perceptible on rare occasions as far as Wuhu* 

Currents 

The rate of ffow^ in the low'er Yangtie to Wuhu is discussed above 
in connexion with tidal strcaztis. Above Wuhu there are consider¬ 
able variation!! depending on the state and character of the river, 
and occasionally on the direction of tlie wind. Up to Ichang the 
current flows generally at the rate of knots in wdnter; in siimmer 
the increased volume increases the speed of the current to 4-5 knots 
normally, and even more in freshets. Above Ichang, where the 
gradient is steeper, Aviiiter latea are li—3 knots, and summer rates 
4-8 knots, but the abnormal conditions prevailing in rapids produce 
speeds of 9-13 knots. 

Effects of Flvotls 

During the high-water season floods occur annually at one part 
or another of the middle and lower Yangtze plains. At points the 
river banks become completely submerged and the river itself takes 
on the appearance of a great lake. Under such conditions familiar 
landmarks are often obliterated and vessels are in danger of getting 
out of the navigable ebaimels with risk of stranding. Furthermore, 
the silt brought dowm in time of floods h not scoured sufficiently 
by the descending stream, whose efforts are not eoneenlraled Oil 
a single channel. Depth in the channels may be materially altered 
and new^ ^honls and banks formed. 

Changes in the JUver 

In the upper Yangtze the river bed is generally rocky, and the 
river may be considered slable apart from the effecta of seasonal 
variations. From Ichang, how-ever, to the sea, W’^here the river 
flows over alluvial plains, it is constantly changing, lliese changes, 
w^hich are not only confined tn the alterations in channd depths and 
the formation of new shoals and bank$ caused by floods, and men- 



Plate 141, Junks on the Hwai ho 

The Hwat ho provides the chief route for junk and barge traiRc in northern Anhwei, 















Plate 142, Lock on the Grand Canal, Kiangsu 
A fishemian raises his net to enable a rice barge to make the passage of the Jock, 








PliT* 143. Cargo boats or tht Cmnd Cimal 



Fkic 144- Kungltng ran rapids, kianp? 

River aieamers ar^ twti iiuikiiii; their way throa^h Lin« o( the ilifTicijIt nipid^ in the ^rges 
above Ichun^^ 
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lionet] above, may alan extend to changes in the actual coui^ of the 
river. Obstructions from any cause may divert the river into one 
or more new channels, which are themselves unstable and liable 
to clian^ from year to year. The section fntm Chenglin up to 
Sunday island in the middle Vanglae is most liable to changes of 
this kind. Below Hankow the river maintains the same channels 
for lung periods, though depths may alter and new shoals and 
banks form. 

CotuernoHcy 

The need for a conservancy authority became apparent as soon 
as the Yangtze became an international water liighway, but it was 
not until lyaa that the Yangtze River Commission was formed ajid 
entrusted tA'ith conservancy matters over the whole river. The 
Marine Department of the Maritime Customs, the Whangpoo 
Conservancy Board (see p. 298), and, to a lesser cxtcni, other con¬ 
servancy' bodies, have co-operated in the great problem of improving 
the Yangtze and its tributary systems for navigation and in con¬ 
trolling Hoods. Because of the immensity of the task the progress 
of the w'Ofk of the Yangtze River Commission was slow; it has 
made volumetric measurements of the river, built dykes and embank¬ 
ments to prevent destructive Hooding, and has surveyed the most 
difficult crossings. (In many parts uf the river navigaliun consists 
mainly of following cither the left or right banks. The places w'here 
vessels must emsa from one bank to another arc termed * crossings ' j 
these are named or numbered, and the Maritime Customs iiisucs 
periodical mfoimation as to their navigation.) 

In 1934 tile Yangtze River Commission came under the control 
of the National Economic Council, and new projects were put in 
hand which were interrupted by the outbreak of war in 1937. Since 
then the Commission has been concerned mainly with the improve¬ 
ment of the waterways of the upper river, w'hich Still remain under 
Chinese control, with a view to helping to ease the difficulties of 
commemieation in the large areas of ' Free China ’ in the Yangt7« 
basin. Since 1941 all the conservancy organizations in China have 
been amalgamated under one central authority, the National Con¬ 
servancy Commission. 

AdminUtraitQn 

The administration of the navigation of the Yangtze is in the 
hands of the Marine Department uf the Maritime Customs, which 
divides the river into the following administrative areas : 
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(1) From the sea to Vine point (about 50 miles above Woosung), 
administered by the Coast Inspector*s office at Shanghai. 

(2) Lower Yangtze river, from Vine point to Hankow, admin¬ 
istered by the River Inspector* s office at Hankow* 

(3) Middle Yangtze river, from Hankow to Ichang, administered 
by the River Inspector’s office at Yochow. 

(4) Upper Yangtze river from Ichang to Chungking, administered 
by the River Inspector’s office at Chungking* 

The Marine Department issues Notices to Mariners dealing with 
the navigability of the river, attends to the buoyage and marking 
of channels and crossings, licences pilots on the difficult Upper 
Yangtze river section, and is the general administrative authority 
for the river ports* 

Shipping 

The traditional means of carrying goods on the Yangtze is by 
junks, sampans, and other native craft. Though the coming of the 
foreign type steamer and motor ship has had a serious effect on 
native shipping, junks still handle a very large volume of trade, 
particularly over the minor and more inaccessible waterways* At 
the great river ports junks make contact with steamers, discharge 
native goods, and take on other native goods and imported pro¬ 
ducts to their home areas. One or two stages of trans-shipment 
into smaller vessels take place at key points before the furthest 
limits of the Yangtze system are reached* Ichang is such 
an important shipment point, where the large heavy junks of 
the middle and lower river discharge and take on goods travel¬ 
ling by the smaller lighter craft plying on the upper Yangtze* 
The types of junks used vary enormously according to the 
different conditions prevailing in the different parts of the river 
and its tributaries (see p* 583)* 

Foreign type vessels trading on the Yangtze have increased steadily 
in size* The original small steamers and paddle boats have been 
replaced by modem freighters* Vessels of 10,000 tons have been 
known to reach Hankow at high river, and vessels of over 2,000 
tons regularly travel to Ichang* The difficult upper Yangtze is used 
in summer by steamers of up to 1,000 tons. There are innumerable 
steam launches and tugs towing lighters and barges, which are very 
useful on the tributary streams* Oil-burning ships have difficulty 
in obtaining supplies of fuel, and it has been found more practical 
to use coal-burning vessels* 
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Trade 

Normally about five-eighths of the value of China's trade is handled 
by Shanghai and the Yangtze ports* In foreign trade Shanghai 
handles about 55 per cent*, and the other ports only 5 per cent., 
but in domestic trade Shanghai's share is not so important, being 
about 37'5 per cent*, while the remainder deal with 28 per cent., 
of which nearly half is handled at Hankow* The figures for domestic 
trade do not represent the full value, since a considerable amount 
handled by native craft does not come under customs super^dsion, 
and is thus not recorded in the trade statistics. 

Lower Yangtze River^ The most important section of the Yangtze 
is that from Shanghai to Hankow, which includes the important 
tributary system of the Han kiang* Nearly all the dovmstream trade 
of the Yangtze, moving to Shanghai for export, and a large percentage 
of the upstream trade passes along this great waten^^ay, on which 
lie the two major ports of Shanghai, the entrepot of the Yangtze 
valley, and Hankow, Raw materials, including iron ore, raw cotton, 
wood-oil, pig bristles and timber, and foodstuffs, chiefly grain, eggs, 
egg products and tea, constitute the greater part of the goods pass¬ 
ing downstream* The most important upstream commodities are 
manufactured goods, particularly cotton yam, cotton piece-goods, 
metal goods, sugar and cigarettes, and fuel, mainly coal and kerosine. 
There is considerable upstream movement of salt from northern 
Kiangsu in junks and small boats* 

Middle Yangtze River. The section from Hankow' to Ichang, 
though not as important as the lower river, owing to the smaller 
volume of w^inter shipping, is still of great significance. The Yangtze 
itself and its tributary systems of the Han kiang and Tungting hu 
offer the easiest and cheapest means of communication for bulky pro¬ 
ducts to and from a rich agricultural area. Here, too, the volume of 
trade downstream is greater than that moving upstream, and includes 
many raw materials for the Wuhan industrial area ; important down¬ 
stream commodities are wood-oil from Szechwan, tea from Hunan, 
and rice from the ' rice-bowl ’ of the Tungting lake-basin. 

Upper Yangtze River. This section, from Ichang to Chungking, 
handles a considerably low^er volume of trade than the Lower or 
Middle Yangtze river, but constitutes the chief link bemeen the 
important Red Basin of Szechwan and the outside world. As else¬ 
where, the downstream movement is greater, mainly of raw materials 
from Szechwan, particularly wood-oil and pig bristles; manufactured 
goods predominate in upstream traffic. 
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Geographical Description 

The Yangtze and its major tributary systems may be conveniently 
described under the following heads ; 

(1) Woosung to Vine point 

(2) Vine point to Chinkiang 

(3) Chinkiang to Nanking 

(4) Nanking to Wuhu 

(5) Wuhu to Kiukiang 

(6) Kiukiang to Hankow 

(7) Hankow to Yochow (Chenglin) 

(8) Yochow (Chenglin) to Ichang 

(9) Ichang to Chungking 

(10) Chungking to Sui 

(11) The Poyang hu system 

(12) Han kiang 

(13) The Tungting hu system 

(14) Wu kiang 

(15) Kialing kiang 

{16) CM kiang 

(17) Kihshui kiang 

(18) Lu ho 

(19) Min kiang 

(i) Woosung to Vine point 

The lower estuary to Woosung bar and the Whangpoo river have 
already been discussed in connexion with the port of Shanghai 
(see p. 296). From Woosung north-west to Vine pointy a distance 
of about 50 miles, the Yangtze is a broad stream, up to 10 miles wide, 
flowing through the low-lying Yangtze delta. The navigable channels, 
however, are much narrower, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Langsha flats, and are liable to constant changes. For safe navigation 
the ktest information is necessary, but vessels of up to 30 ft, frequently 
use this waterway. There are a series of small canals and creeks 
leading from the main river to the close network of waten^^ays in 
the delta both to the north and south. These are of great significance 
in linkmg up delta settlements, but the majority do not admit of 
draughts of more than 4—5 ft,, and many are dry at low water. 
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(2) Vine point to C/mikiang 

From Vine point the general direction of the Yangtze is north, 
west, and the south-west, past Pitman King island and Cooper 
bank, where the river is in an unstable condition, to the Kiangyin 
narrows, where the river proper may be said to begin. Here low 
hills come closer to the river, which diminishes to a width of about 
three-quarters of a mile ; this width is constantly maintained from 
Kiangyin up to Hankow, Above the Kiangyin the river is generally 
stable, except at a few points, notably the channels in the vicinity 
of Silver island, just below Chinkiang, for which the latest informa¬ 
tion as to their condition is advisable. At low river vessels of 27 ft, 
draught, occasionally reduced to 24 ft. by the depths in the critical 
channels, reach Chinkiang; at M.H.W.S. of high river vessels 
of 32 ft. can get as far as the port (see p. 331), at which the seasonal 
rise and fall of the Yangtze is about 12ft. 

The most important of the many small creeks and canals which 
branch off the Yangtze are Hsiao ho and the Grand Canal, from 
the south bank, and Siennumiao ho and Satu creek from the north 
bank. Hsiao ho, which leads to a series of small winding waterways, 
offers a short cut across a bend of the river, and is much used by 
junks- The Grand Canal enters the Yangtze at Chinkiang, but can 
be entered by several smaller creeks farther down river (see p, 520). 
Siennumiao ho has depths of 6 ft, even at low river, and carries 
considerable junk traffic. Satu creek has connexions with Sien¬ 
numiao ho, and is also of great value to junks; it has depths of 
6 ft. in winter and of 12 ft. in summer, 

(3) Chnkiaf^ to Nan^ng 

From Chinkiang the trend of Yangtze upstream is westward and 
then sharply southward to Nanking; low hills approach the river 
closely on the right bank. Navigation presents few difficulties, and 
any vessel able to reach Chinkiang can also get to Nanking (see p. 334), 
where the annual seasonal difference in levels averages about 18 ft. 
Apart from the Grand Canal, which proceeds northwards from 
Kwachow above Chinkiang (see p. 521) and the Wangchia ho, which 
is used by junks travelling north to the district centre of Liuho, there 
are no subsidiaiy waterways of importance. 

(4) Nanking to Wuku 

Above Wuhu the Yangtze continues its southerly direction, with 
low hills approaching the right bank ; there are numerous low islets 
splitting the river into two or more channels. In this section the 
CH (China Proper III) 35 
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differences between high and low river (23 ft* at Wuhu) begin to 
be of more significance, and there are considerable floods from time 
to time, which add to the difficulties of navigation. Generally, 
however, depths from Nanking to Wuhu are no less than those in 
the Silver islands channels, and vessels of 24 ft* draught in winter 
and of 32 ft. draught in summer ascend to Wuhu (Fig* 91)* 

In this part of the river there are a number of important creeks 
entering the Yangtze which communicate with the many waterways 
in the neighbouring parts of Anhwei and Kiangsu. On the right 





Fig. 91* Draught limits, W’uhu, Hankaw, and Ichang 
Based on (i> Maritime Customs, R^ori cf the Marine Department, 1937, diagrams 
z, 4 . and 8 (Shanghai, 1938); and (ii) Yangtze Kiang Pilot, Supplement No. 3, 
facing p. ig (London, 1938). 

The period of observation for Wuhu and Hankow was 1923-37, and for Ichang 
1924 - 37 - 

bank are the Taoyuan ho, which enters the Yangtze at Wuhu, and 
is navigable by junk and steam launch to Ningkwo, and the Taiping 
ho* On the left the most important stream is the Yuki ho, which 
leads to the Chao hu system of waterways. 

(5) Wuhu to Kiukiaf^ 

From Wuhu to Klukiang the direction of the river upstream is 
south-westerly, winding its way through a wide lake-studded plain, 
often by several channels. The average difference betw^een high 
and low river increases, owing to the influx of water from Poyang hu, 
and is about 36-^ ft. at Kiukiang* Vessels proceeding to the latter 
port generally find the least depths in the river in the Christmas 
island channels above Anking* Kiukiang is normally accessible to 
vessels drawing 15 ft. at low river and 32 ft. at high river (see p* 345). 
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At Hukcm', 16 miles bcluw Kiiikiang, th« waters of Poyang hu 
enter the Yangtze, and often dam back the nialri stream, eaiiRing 
cunHiderahle silting in the Oliphant island channels just below 
Kiukiang. The I'oyang liu system provides the main means of 
commimicatiuii in Kiangsi (see p* 536), The Yangtze plain itself 
has numerous small rivers and lakes used by small craft for local 
traffic; of these the most important is Lujigkai ho, which enters 
the Yangtze from the south-west at Kiukiang, and has depths of 
t| ft. in w inter and of 10 ft. in sunmier. 

(6) Kiukiang ta liankout 

From Kiukiang the river runs north-west to flonkow, under 
similar physical'conditions to those prevailing between Wutui and 
Kiukiang. There are a number of points at which the river is 
subject to dianges, and the depths here usually decide the limiting 
draughts to Hankow, wliich are lo ft. at low river and 29 ft. at high 
river (Fig. 91). The average difference between low and high rivxjr 
increases further, being 41 ft. at Hankow. 

There are numerous small streams joining the Yangtze ustcful for 
llie passage of small craft, and at Hankow itself is the confluence 
with the Han kiang, the greatest of die Yangtze tributaries. 

.^7} II<fnkow to Yochtmt (Cyie^/;tf) 

Just bclow' Hankow the river turns to the south-West, mainlaining 
this direction as far as Chenglin, where die main channel from 
Tungting hu enters the Y'angcze. Except for one large bend the 
course of the river is straight through a wide plain bordered by 
hills close to the right hank. The area is much subject to floods, 
and there is a continuous series of embankments. The difficulties 
of navigation, however, arc no greater than those up to Hankow. 
It is impossible to give draught limits for Yochow, which are usually 
determined by the depths of water In the Singti channels, tvhlch 
may be as little os 7^ ft. In January. The latest information is 
necessary for safe navigation, but vessels of 24 fr. draught have 
been knowm to reach Yochow at high level. The ditference between 
high and low level at Yochow is 4a ft., and thus varies little from 
that at Hankow. 

A number of rivers and canals run across the plain to the west, 
the most important being Pien ho, which leads to Shasi, and is 
much used by junks avoiding the more difficult journey up the 
Yangtze. 
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( 3 ) Yocitotx^ [Ckengtin) to h/mng 

Above Yochow the general uend of the Yangtze is to the north¬ 
west. Ax far as Sun day island the river me 3 nder& in great bends 
through the plain* and is subject to constant changes. Above 
Sunday island the course of the rivet Ijcconics sLmighter as tht; font- 
hills of the mountains are approached ; lo mik^ below Ichang is 
the Tiger's Teeth gorge, a forenmner of the long series of gorges 
ill the upper Yangtze. The plain is often marshy and subject to 
annual flooding in spite of numerous embankments. Owing to the 
dbpersion of the flood waters, the average diilerence of levels iit 
Shasi is only 30 ft., increasing to 43 ft. m the narrow valley near 
Ichang. The draught limits for both Shasi and Ichang are 5 ft. 
at low river and 14 ft. at high river, the critical channels being 
near Sunday island (s^ pp, 364, 367 and Fig. 91). 

There is a dense network of w atenvays on both sides of the 
Y^angtze as far as Sungtze, winch give aeot^ to the Han kiang and 
Tungting hu systems, and carry much junk traffic. 

(9) Ichang la Chungking 

From Ichang the course of ihe river is westw^ard to Wanhsien, 
and then sciuth-west ward to Chungking. The physicd charaaer 
of the Y^angtze in its upper section is quite different from that below 
ichang. It no longer winds through 3 wide alluvial plain, but is 
confined to a very narrow valley with mountaitioua land un caeh 
side+ The river is tortuous and passes ihrough a series of prominent 
gorges bounded by vertical cliffs^ which reach a height of about 
700 ft. in Wind-box gorge, 'i'he varjaLinns in the width of the 
Stream, the uneven nature of its rocky bottom^ the existence of 
numerous whirlpools and rapids, the suength of the current* the 
great variations in the seasonal rise and fall, which averages about 
110 ft. at VVajilisicii and 73 ft, at Chungkingt is subject to great 
IrregularitieR due to sudden freshets, all serve to make navigation 
in the upper Y^angtae a matter of extreme difficulty (Plate 144), 

There had always liecn considerable junk traffic on the upper 
river plying to and from the Red Easiiu TIus was usually limited 
to the few months of highest water and w-as attended by consider¬ 
able liak. Great numbers of native craft still travel throngh the 
gorges^ and at many of the more cHfiicult places have recourse to 
" tracking/ or liaulage by man-powder (Plate 145). Economic pressure 
eventually forced trials by steam vessels, and the first steamer reached 
Chungking in 1S95. Regular steamer services at high river during 
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the hours of daylight vreri: first in. operation by 1908, and by 192^-23 
navigation all the year was achieved. The stcaiucrH which travel 
regularly on the upper Yangtze are specially constructed to deaf with 
the hazards of the journey, and have undergone a progressive Im¬ 
provement in design durirtg recent years, ’i'hey are strongly built 
of mild steel with watertight comparbnents. They are generally 
of the light-draught twin-serew type, fitted with three rudders and 
both steam and hand steering gear. Short length is, however, more 
important than shallow draught, and a speed of 13 knots is advisable. 
Haulage equipment is very necessary in dealing with points of 
particular (hiliculty. A war-time development lias been the provision 
of meclianical towing stations for liauling ciaft bodily upstream past 
dangerous points. Plans to improve the upper Yangtze for navigation 
have been mooted at various times since 1914. Notfiing iras achieved 
before t 933 > "'hen the Maritime Customs undertook the removal, 
by bbsting, of the most dangcruus part of the rocks at the formidable 
Kungling tan rapid, 33 miles above Ichang. Fuither work on Kuog¬ 
ling tan Was carried out in ** training w'all built at the 

difficult Chaipantzu channel, alwut 40 miles below Chungking. The 
nonnd limiting draught of vessels reaching Chungking is 6 ft. at 
low river and 10 ft. at high river. 

Except for the Wu kiang (see p. 540), the Streams which enter the 
Yangtze between Ichang and Chungking are of little tralue except 
for very small craft for short distances. 

(to) Ckwngking to Sui 

Above Chungking the Yangtze again changes character, ilowHng 
from the south-west, through more open coimtiV, witli rolling hills 
some distance from the river. Its course is winding but it is fairly 
wide up to Sui. There are many rccfa, shingle banks, and rapids 
which render passage awkward. At low river navigation is parti¬ 
cularly difficult, aa the navigable channels arc both narrow and 
shallow, and there is constant danger of grounding, but when the 
water level is over 20 ft. at Chungking vesseb of 3 ft, draught can 
get to Sui with reasonable safety. The normal limit of steam 
navigation ia Sui, but Junks, in spite of the swift current, get over 
50 miles past Pingshan, where the Yangtze leaves the mnuntains. 

In this section the Yangtze receives a series of very important 
tributaries, which provide the chief means of communication in the 
Red Basin. These arc the Kialing kiang, entering at Chungking; 
the Lu ho, entering at Luchow \ and the Min kiang, entering at 
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Sul ppP 540^3)- From the Kweichow pUteau a Tuimbcr of 
iiKcful liLreaiiis join ihe Yangtze; these include the Cht kkmg and 
the Kihshui ho. 

(ii) The Baymg hu System 

Poyang hu at its maximum during Buinmer is a tnie lake, dotted 
with islets, tncasuring about 90 mUes from north to south and 
zo miles from east to W'est (Pbte 146). In winter it shrinks to a vast 
swamp intersected by narrow channels, draining into the rivets which 
meander through the Tnar:^hes to the common outlet at Hukow 
(sec voL i, pp. ggrioo). Accurate ohserv^ationa on the rise and fall 
tif the Foyang hu have yet to be made, hence no figures can be 
given of the v'ariationa in its level or Its relationship with the YangU^, 
fur whose flood w-ater it apparently ser^TS as r gigantic reservoir. 
The difference between summer and winter level on the eastern 
shore is stated to he zo ft., w^hile rapid variations of aa much as 
10 ft. arc experienced at Nanchang. The navigable limits for the 
lake channels cannot be stated with certainly, but tlicy appear to 
be 3 ft. at lotv level and 10 ft. at high level. 

Of the rivers which flowr into Poyang hu by far the most important 
U the Kan kiang, which enters the lake at the apoth-east comer, 
rite most important <jt the remainder are the llsui shut {Ning 
kiang) from the west, the Fu shut and Kwangsin kiang from the 
souths and the I-oarv ho and the Chang kiang from the caM> 

kiong is the most important inland waterw-ay of IGangsi, and 
with its tributaries carries a large amount of launch and Junk traffic. 
Draught limits for the river at various stages are as follows : 



High level 

level 


ft. 

ft. 

WiictiMfj (ol the cnliBncti ftJ Poyanjr hu) ^. 

14 

3 

NarkChjin^ (60 mUtt above Wuoheng) 

IQ- 

2 l 

Kauhnien {iSo ouTu above Nanchang) 

s 

2 


From Wucheng to Nanchang the Kan kiang presents few difficulties 
to the shallow-draught craft which use the river* Above Nanchang 

it is swift and shallovr, with many shoals and hanks, and frnm Kian 
(Pbte T47) to Ksnhsien, a distance of 140 miles, there are numerous 
rapids. The most important of the tributary streams is the Chi kiang. 
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which enters the main stream at Kanhsien. Small craft ascend it to 
Nanan, whence goods are transported by land over the Meiling pass 
to the upper ralluy of the Pei kiang (see p, 554), 

Hsut shut and Fu shut are both of niltiur significance, but carry 
a certain amount of trafllie by shallow-draught craft, 

Kaumgsin kitmg is a more important river. Large iiumbera of 
junks and launches ply over the Jow'cr reaches, and small craft 
ascend to Yushan at its eastern headwaters, which is within easy 
reach of the Tsientang kiang system (see p. 544). Draught limits 
for the lower river are as follows : 
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Lwm ho and C/iai^ kiaug have a common entry into Poyang hu 
at Janchow (Poyang), which is accessible to vessels drawing S ft. 
at high water and af ft, at low water. 'ITie [.nan ho is of considerable 
value for about 40 miles upstream to Loping, for which draught 
limits at high water are 6 ft. and at low water 2i ft. The Chang 
kiang offers the principal meaiB of COmmunicaLion to and from the 
famous pottery centre of KJngtechcn (Fouliang), about 70 miles 
above Jaochow. 

^12) flan kiang 

The Han kiang, one of the greatest of the YangtYe tributaries, 
measures 900-1,000 milts from its source in the Tsioling ahan in 
soutlicm Shensi to its confluence with the Yangtze at Hankow. 
From Hankow to Laohokow, a distance of 300 miles, the Han 
kiang meanders tlirough the wide plains of the Hupeh basin; its 
direction is ivestward for about half the distance to Shayang, and 
then northerly to Laohokow. Above the latter there arc unpreasive 
gorges leading to the fertile Hanchung basin act in the Central 
Alountain Belt, At its confluence with the "Yangtze the Han is only 
about 200 ft. wide, but broadens to about i J miles abore Sliayang; 
the upper reaches espcciaJly in the gorges are much narrower. The 
rise and fall of the Han coincide roughly with those of the Yangtze, 
but are considerably Jess in extent; summer les'els are often Httle 
above those uf winter, and at Aniu the average difference ts only 
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2 4 ft. The river k subject t& pronounced irregularities in levels 
of up to zo ft.j which are C:auscd by sudden freshets, and mask the 
seasonal changes. There Ls usually a small spring thm caused by 
the nielijng of sniiw in the Tsinling shan and Tapa shan. The Han 
in Hupeh often flows above the level of the plain^ and disastrous 
floods may occur. 

Launches drawing 4 ft. ascend to Sfiayangj which has a daily 
passenger launch sen^ice to Hankow. In summer bunchEs drawing 

3 ft. have got to Anhi^ and native ciiafi of 3* ft. draught to Laohokow. 
The river bcha'een Shayang and Laohokow is in an unstable state 
and has many sandbardej. At l.aohokow goods are trans-Khipped to 
lighter junkflj drawing i ft. in wbcer and 3 fL in Rummer^ which 
often have recourse to *trackmg" {see p, 53S) in their journey to 
Hinganp whicli la tJie limit of navigation for Mr-sized jankw^ and 
to Hanchung. 

There are numerous streama and canals in the Hupeh plain link¬ 
ing up the Han and Yangtze systems. The most important nin from 
Shayang to SKasi, where the two rivera are nnly 2-5—30 miles apart. 
The route from Hankow to Shaai via the Han kiang ond these eanab 
is about SCF miles aliorter thin the Yangtze route, and La often used 
by junks avoiding the longer and more difficult route on the main 
river. The Han system us a whole carries a very considerable traffic, 
being the principal means of coramunication in the rich agricultural 
region of the Hupeh bastD. 

(tj) The Tungting hu Sy$iem 

Tungting hu, like Poyang hu (see p. 336), varies considerably in 
extent and appearance from winter to summer. In winter it is 
a vast marsh Ctlss-Ctossed by a network of Small channels dmining 
into the larger clianncls which carry away the waters of the rivers 
flowing into the lake. In summer it becomes a lake about 75 mills 
long by 56 miles wide, filled with the flood waters of the Yangtze 
and other rivers. Tungting hu has several outlets northward into 
the Y^gfcEE, of which that issuing at Chenglin is the most important. 

As in the case of Poyang hui the information respecting the seasonal 
changes of I'ungtLng hu is very inadequate, and the rebtionship 
between the lake and the Yangtze remains a matter of uncertainty. 
At high level the lake is navigable for vessels drawling up to 6 ft., 
but at low level iiavigatiGn;^ if at all possible^ is confined to the main 
channels. 

The Siaiig kiang;, which enters from the north, is the most important 



Plate r45* ‘ Tracking/ Yangtze gorges 

' Tracking/ or haulage^ by manpower has long been used to enable junks to travel 
upstream against the swift current of the n\any rapids in the gorges* 



Plate 146. Poyang hu 

Poyang hu and the bank dividing the lake from the Yangtze* Big Orphan rock and the 
Lu shan can be seen in the background. 











Plate 147. The Kan kiang at Kian, Kiangsi 
Kian is a river port on the Kan kiang, 140 miles above Nanchang. 



Plate 148. The Siang kiang at Siangtan, Hunan 
Siangtan is the winter limit of shallow-draught steamer navigation on the Siang kiang. 
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river flowing into Tungting hu, but the Yuan kiang and the Tzu 
shui, or Tzu kiang, entering from the west, are also valuable from 
the navigational point of view. 

Siang kiang is the chief means of communication in Hunan, and 
carries annually a large volume of traffic directed principally to and 
from Hankow, which serv^es as an entrepot for the fertile Tungting 
lake-basin (see vol. i, pp. 97-8). From Chenglin the route to the 
mouth of the Siang kiang at Laishihshan is by a channel along the 
east side of the lake, known as East lake route. Some distance 
above Laishihshan the river divides, one branch leading westward 
via the winding Lingtzukow creek to the Tzu shui and the Yuan 
kiang, the other branch leading southward past Siang}un to the 
former treaty port of Changsha (see p. 359), 94 miles from Chenglin. 
At high level vessels of 8 ft. draught and at low level vessels of 4 ft. 
draught can reach Changsha, where the average difference between 
high and low river is about 18 ft. 

From Changsha to Hengyang (Hengcho%v) the Siang kiang is 
subject to rapid fluctuations in level and is shallow enough in parts 
to hinder navigation. At low level, however, shallow-draught 
steamers reach Siangtan, 30 miles south of Changsha (Plate 148), and 
at high level as far as Hengyang, 133 miles more upstream, which 
is also the limit of junk navigation at low level. Above Hengyang 
the river continues south to Sungpai and then south-west to its 
headquarters ; this upper section of the Siang kiang is obstructed by 
many rapids over gravel bars, at which boats may have to be un¬ 
loaded and hauled across when the water is low. Junks and launches 
at high river get to Linglmg, 166 miles above Hengyang, while 
small craft can with difficulty travel past Chuanhsien to Kwelin and 
the upper waters of the Kwei kiang by a canal (Plate 159). Another 
difficult route south is by a tributary, the Lei shui, from Hengyang 
at the confluence south of the Cheling pass and the headwaters of the 
Pei kiang (see p. 554). 

Yuan kiang has long provided a trade route from Hunan to 
Kweichow and Szechwan, utflizing also the Wu kiang (see p. 540). 
From Chenglin there are two routes to the mouth of the Yuan kiang 
at Tangan island, one across Tungting hu by the channel known 
as the West lake route; the other, more circuitous, by the Siang 
kiang, Lingtzukow creek, and the lower Tzu shui. At high level 
vessels of 6 ft. draught ascend 60 miles to Changteh (Plate 149), but 
at low level draught is limited to 2 ft. Junks and launches get to 
Taoyuan, 12 miles above Changteh. Beyond Taoyuan the river is 
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obstructed by rapids, but small craft ascend to l-ungtan, on the 
Yu Bhiii, which joins the Yuan kiang at Yuanlins (Shenchmy). 
Since the outbreak of war in 1937 the Ministry of Hconomic Affairs 
has pul in operation plana for dredging the Yuan hbng aystun and 
otherwise improving navigational facilities, particularly in the 
establishment of towing stations to permit launchca and large junks 
to get within easy reach of the Wu kiang and the Hunan-Kwekhow 
highway* 

Tsu sftm (or Tzu kiang) may be reached from Chenglln either hy 
die West lake route or by the Siang kiang and Lingtzukow creek* 
Steameia regularly visit Yuankiang at the river mouth, and launches 
to lyang, ao miles upstream; above lyang there are rapids, biit 
small ertit go up river to Packing (Plate rjo), and much timber is 
floated down to Tungting hu. 

Numerous w'Stertvays link Tungting hu with the Yangtze across 
the plains between and are used extensively by junks and launches 
plving hetween Shasi, Yochow, and the lake. Ochih ho runs for 
60 miles north-west from the neighbourhood of Tangan island to the 
Yangtze at Ochihkow. Ansiang ho runs parallel to Ochih ho to 
the weal, and also leads to the Yangtze at Ochihkow fiaat the river 
port of Ansiang. Crcss creeks run west from Ansiang ho to another 
parallel stream, Ling kiang, which leads to the small river port 
of Tingahih, and links up with Taijjirig ho and Sungtze ho, which 
join the Yangtze above Shasi and at Sungtze reBiiectivcly. 

(14) IVu kiang 

The Wu (Kungiaii) kiang rises in the Kweiehuw plateau and 
flows In a great bend northwards to join the Yangtze at Fowling, 
65 miles lielow Chungking. It is a swift stream obstructed by 
numerous rapids, of winch the Rung tan is the most difficult. A 
large number of specially adapted junks, carrying commodities to 
and from Kweichow and Szechtvan, navigate the Wu kiang for a 
distance of about 200 miles. In T939 w'ork to improve the river 
ws« begun by blasting rocks, dredging channels through sandbars, 
and establishing towing stations. The Wu kiang is now reported 
navigable by small steamers along certain portions, and by large 
junks to some distance. 

(15) Kialing kiang 

Tlic Kbiing kiang rises in the Tsinling shan in southern Shensi 
and flows abnosl due south to join the Yangtze at Chungking* Two 
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important tributaries join the Kialing kiang at Hochow, 52 miles 
north of Chungking, the Suining ho (Fou kiang) from the north¬ 
west and the Hou ho from the north-east. AH these rivers 
bring a great volume of water to the Yangtze ; in winter they are 
low, and are characterized by two rises, a spring rise in April 
due to the melting of snow in the mountains and the normal 
summer rise in June- The average difference of level is about 
5 ft., but freshets, which are particularly frequent in August, 
may cause a sudden rise of up to 20 ft. In winter the Kialing 
kiang system comprises a series of deep reaches separated by 
shallow rock or shingle bars, over which the water runs rapidly 
to form races, impeding junk navigation and rendering steamer 
passage impracticable. 

River steamers and junks ascend regularly to Hochow, which has 
a daily seiwice of small motor vessels with Chungking, On the 
Suining ho junks of 3 ft. draught in summer and of if ft. draught in 
winter get to Santai (Tungchwan). Cargo is often trans-shipped to 
smaller craft at Taihochen, below Santai, and it is said craft of 1 ft. 
draught can ascend above Santai to Mienyang, an important road 
junction (Fig. 83)- On the Kialing kiang cargo junks with 3 ft. 
draught in summer and if ft. draught in winter ascend normally 
to Nanchung (Shunking) and occasionally in summer to Lanchung 
(Paoning); small craft are reported to travel as far north as Shensi 
border. On the Hou ho, similar junks normally reach Sanhwei 
and frequently in summer to Tahsien. 

The Kialing kiang system is of great value as a means of moving 
commodities in eastern Szechwan. Since 1^37 much dredging of 
the channels and dynamiting of rock obstructions has been carried 
out, and as many as 25 mechanical to\ving stations established. 
As a result navigational facilities have been improved and the 
increased strain on roads partially eased, 

(16) Chi Mang 

^ The Chi kiang enters the Yangtze about 25 miles above Chung- 
king, flowing northwards from the Kweichow plateau. It passes 
through a district rich in mineral resources, especially in iron ore, 
and plans were begun in 1939 to improve its navigational facilities. 
Owing to the steep gradient and the obstructions caused by numerous 
rapids, junks with difficulty negotiate about 60 miles of the Chi 
kiang, but by the building of dams and locks it is hoped to permit 
large boats to travel in comparative safety. 
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(j^) Kilishui fiQ 

The Kihshui ho, which enters the Yangtze at Hotdang, about 
balf-Avay between Chungking and Sui, provides an important high¬ 
way of communication bet^veen the Kw'eichow plateau and Szteh- 
U’an. ■'I'he river has a meandering euiirae, with sLeep-to banks, 
north-w^est from its headwaters. During low river the Kihshui is 
obstructed by rocks and shingle banks, and it is dtflicull even for 
. small emft tu get past the lapids and shallows^ At high river steamers 
can get about 50 mile^ upsteamn but specially constructed junks 
go over 20 miles farther past a A^ery dangerous rapid, FLng tan, wliere 
all ships uninad cargo. Efforts arc being made through the con¬ 
struction of dams and locks to improve the navigational facilitjes of 
the Kiljshui ho. 

(18) Lu ho 

The Lu ho rises in the Min shan and flows south-east to Join 
the Yangtze at Luchuw, about 90 miles below Sui. The river 
flows in a narrow valley with few tributaries and brings little 
w'ater to the Yangtze. There are higher rbe^ in autumn than 
in summer, owing to ruins and snowfalls at the headwaters. The 
autumn rise in level varies from 4I ft. at Kienyang to 16 ft. at 
Fuahun. 

At Inw^ river, in spite of difficulties, junks drawing 2 ft, ascend 62 
miles above Luchow to Fushun^ junks drawing li ft, a further 50 
miles or so to Neikiang^ and small eraft get beyond Kienyang^ ^^5 
miles from Luchow*; the upper Lu ho is connected by canal to the 
Min kiang and the Chenglu Plain, but only very small eraft can reach 
Chengtu by this route. 

The economic significance of the Lu ho lies in the Tact that it 
is the principal means of cummunicstion for the important salt- 
producing district of Tzehutsing. The increased demand on 
Szechwan salt since the occupation of tire ccraatal s^It-producing 
regions by the Japanese has led to projects for improving the Lii ho 
fur iiavigatifm, and thus facilitating the uansport; surveys have been 
made and improvement work was to begin in j 940. 

(19) Min 

The Min kiang, w^hich the Chinese regard as the true upper counic 
of the Yangtze kiang, rises m north-western Szechwon, and flows 
south to enter the Yangtze at Sui, At Kiating it la joined frnrn the 
w^cst by two tributaries, the Tung ho and a smaHer slream, the Ta hOi 
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from western Szechwild. AJJ llurcc, rining in ioftj’ snow-capped 
mount^ns, experience a. spring rise in April with Uic inelling of the 
snows and the usual rise after the suiiijner rains in June. There are 
numerous spates and freshets in late summer causing sudden fluctua¬ 
tions in the water level and sharp increases in the rate t>f ihc stream, 
‘fhe average differences between high and low level are 6o ft. at 
Sui, aa ft. at Kiattng, and 4-5 ft. at Kiangko^v. 

The Min kiang is easily navigable from Sui to Kiating, 86 miles 
upstream, at all periods except during severe freshets. During high- 
water season there Is a regular aervice of small steamers of up to 
368 tons net between Kiating iind Chungking via Sui. 

Above Kiating large junks and shallow-draught steamers can get 
all the year as far as KJaitgkow, about 50 miles from Kiating. At 
I^angkotv, where the river splits into two main branehca, flowing 
over the fertile ChSngtu Plain, the larger junks trans-ship their 
cargoes into sampans or ‘wupans,’ flat-bottomed boats drawing 
up to z ft. '1 hesc craft travel over the waterways of the plain 
and can reach the walls of Cheng! u, which is about tJ;o miles 
from Sui. 


THE SOUTH CHINA WATERWAYS 

Apart from llie Si kiang system, which tanka second only to the 
great Vangtau sj'stem a$ a means of communication, the most useful 
watcnv'ays of South China are provided by the rivers of the south¬ 
east, flowing into the East and South China seas between the Yanglzc 
delta and the Canton delta. These, which include the *rsknt.arg 
kiang, the Yung fciang, the Ou kiang, the Min kiang, the Kiulung 
kiang, and the Han kiang, drain the Hangchow Basin and the South¬ 
eastern Uplands and are generally cliaraetcrized by a trellis drainage 
pattern (see vol. 1, pp. 4*“2)' In their short lower courses they 
flow through narrow valleys much obstructed by rapids and are 
dJflieult to navigate, but their upper valleys and longiLudiira! tribu¬ 
taries are frequently navigable for long distan^ e ^ 

There are also in western Kwangtung, between the Canton delta 
and the French Tndo-China frontier, another group of less significant 
streams w'hich have some local value. These rise in the hills SOulii 
of the Si kiang basin and flow southwards into the South China 
:ind the Gulf of Tongkiitg. 

The South China waterways may thus be conveniently described 
under the fcilloivin|j heads : 
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(a) The Tsientang kiang 
(i) The Yung kiang 

(c) The Ou kiang 

(d) The Min kiang 

(e) The Kiulung kiang 
(/) The Han kiang 

(g) The rivers of western Kwangtung 

(^i) Tstentajtg kiang 

Hangchow wan is dangerously shallow and the Tsientang bore 
makes navigation up to Hangchow impossible for large vessels. 
The Tsientang is accordingly of little value in providing a route 
from the sea inland into the important Hangchow Basin (see voL i, 
p. io8), as only small junks of less than 3 ft. draught can get to 
Hangchow (Plate 151). Upstream from Hangchow, however, there 
is considerable traffic along the main stream and its tributaries. 
Steam launches of light draught run regularly to Tunglu, about 
65 miles south-west of Hangchow, and junks of up to 3 ft. 
draught can reach Chuchow, over 100 miles farther up river in 
the summer. During the high-water season also small craft ply 
over the tributary' streams, which provide the chief means of 
communication over much of the Hangchow Basin, and along the 
upper reaches almost to the Kiangsi border, 

(6) Yung kiang 

Vessels of up to 20 ft. draught can, at spring tides, proceed up 
the Yung kiang to Ningpo (see p. 287), Here the river divides into 
the Fenghwa and Yuyao branches. The Fenghwa branch, a narrow 
stream, is navigable for steam launches for about 30 miles. The 
Yuyao branch is also navigable to steam launches for a similar 
distance to Yuyao. On both these sections, which are tidal, there 
are depths of 5 ft. at L,W, 0 ,S.T. and of ii ft. at H.W.O.S.T, On 
the coastal plain amund Ningpo there is a useful series of tidal 
creeks'and canals with depths of 2-4 ft, at L.W.O.S.T, and of 
9-10 ft, at H,W, 0 ,S.T, One of the most important of these leads 
westwards from Yuyao to Shaohsing and thence into a further series 
of canals on the south shore of Hangchow wan. These canals are 
much used by junk traffic in spite of delays caused by dams, across 
w^hich craft must be hauled. 
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(i:) Ou kiang 

The Ou kiang is navigable for vessels of i8 ft. draught at spring 
tides as far as Wenchow (see p. 284), Above Wenchow the Ou kiang 
is obstructed by numerous rapids, but junks travel regularly as far 
as Lishui and small boats ascend farther upstream. The Wenchow 
district around the lower Ou kiang is intersected by many tidal 
creeks and canals, of which the most important runs south for 23 
miles to Juian. Many are inaccessible except at high tide, but the 
larger can be used by vessels of 1^3 ft. at L.W.O.S.T, and cariy^ 
regular services of launch-towed passenger and cargo boats. 

^d) Min kiang 

Vessels of 24 ft. draught can proceed up the Min kiang to Mawei 
(Pagoda) anchorage, where ocean-going vessels' usually anchor 
(see p, 277), Between Mawei and Nantai (Foochow) the river has a 
shifting course dangerous to navigation. The Min River Conser¬ 
vancy Board has carried out extensive conservancy operations, and 
vessels of 18 ft. draught at high-water springs can now get to Nantai 
(see p. 278). From Nantai up to Shuikow, a distance of about 50 
miles, there is usually sufficient water at all seasons for fair-sized 
junks. Between Shuikovr and Yenping the river is obstructed by 
shoals and rapids and is difficult to navigate. In the vicinity of 
Yenping (Nanping) the Min kiang is joined by two useful tributaries: 
the Ninghwa (Sha) ki, w^hich is navigable by small craft south¬ 
west as far as Yungan, and the Shaowu ki, which is navigable for 
vessels drawing 2 ft. north-wxst to Kvvangtse (Plate 152) and along its 
tributary, the Kin ki, almost to the Kiangsi border* The most im¬ 
portant route, however, utilizes the Kien ki, which is generally 
regarded as the true upper course of the Min. Large junks travel 
as far as Kienow and small craft in spite of rapids ascend along its 
headwaters nearly to the Kiangsi boundary. There are useful tidal 
waterways in the vicinity of the Min estuary. At Mawei there is a 
tidal channel running west leading to the Tachang ki; shallow 
draught motor-boats travel to a point about 20 miles' distance along 
this route, and junks are hauled over rapids here and proceed over 
50 miles farther beyond Yungtai. 

(^) Kiulung fnang 

Though Amoy (see p, 271) is an important centre of water traffic, 
the majority of this is by sea to the bays and islets nearby. There 
are, how^ever, tidal creeks and canals of some importance for local 
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use by launches and small craft, but the Kiulung kiang is too swift 
and dangerous a stream to be of great value. Launches drawing 
6^ ft. run regularly up the estuary to Shihma, and junks ascend to 
Changchow (Lungki) up the Lung kiang, a tributary of the main 
streams. 

(/) Han hang 

The delta of the Han kiang, at the southern side of which is the 
treaty port of Swatow, is traversed by an intricate pattern of creeks 
and channels. The great majority of these are, however, suitable 
only for small native craft. The most important delta channel, 
about 20 miles long, leads north-west to Chaochow (Chaoan), but 
is navigable by flat-bottomed junks of only 1 ft. draught. A-bove 
Chaochow the gradient of the river is steeper, hut small junks 
ascend to the Kwangtung-Fukien border; here there are a series 
of rapids, but small boats go as far as Changting (Tingchow). A 
tributary enters the Han kiang from the south-west at Samhopa; 
this stream has a depth of 4^ ft. to Meihsien (Kaying), above which 
it is shallow and obstructed by rapids, but carries a considerable 
amount of shallow-draught junk trafflc. The Kityang kiang, which 
enters the Han delta west of Swatow, provides a channel of 6 ft. 
least depth for 25 miles as far as Kityang, used regidarly by steam 
launches and large junks. Beyond Kityang depths diminish to only 
2 ft. in the low-water season of winter, but shallow-draught boats 
travel as far as Hoppo. Tathoupo creek runs south-east from ^e 
vicinity of Kakchio to Tathoupo; this waterway, about 10 miles 
long, is narrow and tortuous, shoaling to i ft. depth at low water in 
places, but is much used by small junks taking a short cut from the 
sea to Swatow. 

(^) The Rivers of Western Kwanglung 

The area of western Kwangtung is inadequately surveyed and 
full and accurate information is not always available, but the most 
important rivers appear to be the following ; 

(i) West of the Canton delta is the Makyeung ho (Yang kiang), 
which rises near Loting and flows south into Deep bay half-way 
betw'een Macao and Kwangchow wan. Junks travel 3 miles upstream 
to the small port of Yeungkong, and the upper river is used by small 
craft. 

(ii) Another group of streams rise in the hills east of Watlam 
and enters the sea just east of Kwangchow wan. The lower part 



Plate i4g. The Yuan kianj^ at Changteh, Hunan 
River craft at the waterfront of the rh er port of Changteh^ 



Plate 150. The Tzu shui at Paoking^ Hunan 
Timber in the Tzu shui at the small river port of Packing* 





Plate 151. The Tsientang kiang at Hangchow 
Small craft only can ascend to Hangchow^ from the sea. The Sharighai^Hangchow- 
Nmgpo railway terminus is shown here^ before the building of the Tsientang bridge (see 
Plate 132X 



Plate 152. The Shaowu ki near Shaow u, Fukien 

The ShaowTj ki, one of the chief tributaries of the Min kiang, carries considerable shallow"- 
draught traffic. 
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of the system below Mowming (Kochow) is known as the Kam 
kiang, which is a shallow stream, except after rains, and is much 
encumbered by sandbanks and islets. Junks of 4 ft. draught travel 
up the estuary for 10 miles, while boats of i|-2 ft. draught ply 
betw'een Mo^vming, Fahsien, and Muiluk, 

(iii) The rivers of the Luichow peninsula are small, but the 
Luichow river (Namtou kiang), although its mouth is beset with 
shoals, offers a channel of 14 ft. draught for a distance of 14 miles, 
and small steamers and junks, with local knowledge, proceed to the 
small port of Luichow (Hoihong), 

(iv) The Kap shiu, rising in Kwangsi, south of Watlam, and 
flowing into the north-east comer of the Gulf of Tongking near 
Onpo, is used by vessels of ft. draught in winter and of 3 ft. 
in summer for a distance of about 60 miles. 

(v) The Locheng kiang (Yuling ho) also rises near Watlam and 
flows south-west to enter the Gulf of Tongking near Pakhoi. Junks 
and launches of up to 4 ft. draught can proceed 6 miles to Limchow 
at high w^ater. Above Limchow rapids are encountered, but the 
river is navigable for small junks, drawing ft. for a distance of 
about 40 miles to the Kwangsi border. 

(vi) A group of streams rising south of Nanning flow south to 
enter the estuary of Lungmen chiang. There is a bar of 12 ft, 
least depth at the estuary entrance, and vessels of 7 ft. draught 
proceed up a deep channel to Shacheiig, where cargo and passengers 
are transferred to shallow-draught junks, which proceed to Yam- 
chow, and 22 miles beyond Yamchow to Lukok. 

(vii) In the island of Hainan the most important inland water¬ 
ways are the Pochin river, which is navigable by shallow-draught 
juriks from its delta near Hoihow (see p. 237) to Chengmai, and the 
Kachek river, navigable for similar vessels from the east coast at 
Lokwei inland as far as Tinfou. 


THE SI KIANG WATERWAYS 

From the source of the Hungshui kiang, near Kutsing in Yunnan, 
t(S the sea the length of the Si kiang has been variously estimated 
at between i,aoo and 1,300 miles. Together with its tributaries it 
drains a vast area in Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow, and Yunnan, 
amounting to about 150,000 square miles. Though not comparable 
in size or importance to the Yangtze, the Si kiang provides a water¬ 
ways system of great significance to South China. 
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General Features 

Over the greater part of the system above the Canton delta plain 
the Si kiang and its tributaries flow in narrow valleys frequently 
through gorges, and are obstructed at many points by shallows and 
rapids. The hazards of navigation are further increased by the 
seasonal variations in depth to which the Si kiang, like the Yangtze, 
is subject. Fig. 92 indicates the average water levels through the 
year at Samshui, Wuchow, and Naiming. but there have been wide 
(and rapid) variations from the average, as the following table shows; 


Heights of Seasonal Rise and Fall, Si kiang 


Location 

of 

river- 

gauge 

Low water 

High water 


Lowest 

Average 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Highest 


ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 


Samshui 

— 3‘2 

— 2-4 

- I'S 

i7‘4 

22*8 

26*1 

Wuchow 

— I’2 

0'9 


47^0 


73-B 

Nanning 

- 0-4 

0-2 

0’9 

21-2 

42-S 

53*2 


Source : The Maritime Customs, Report of the Marim Department, 1937. p. 366 
(Shanghai, 1938). 

The period of observation for Samshui and Wuchow was I92a-37i and for Nanning 
1920-25 and 1932-37- 

The low-river period extends from early December to mid-March, 
after which there is a rapid though irregular rise. The maximum 
usually occurs in July, and after the end of September there is a 
gradual fall again to the winter level. The changes in river levels 
due to the influence of the tide, felt for about 200 miles upstream, 
are of minor importance and at Wuchow do not exceed i-ij ft. 
In winter the current generally runs at 1-2 knots, but at high river 
normal rates vary from 5 to 8 knots; the current is naturally swift 
in narrows and rapids. 

Wuchow stands at the head of navigation for ocean-going vessels 
on the Si kiang, occupying much the same position as Hankow on 
the Yangtze. It can be reached by ships of 6-7 ft. draught at low 
river, and of 13 ft. draught at high river, when the average draught 
of vessels using the port is about 4 ft. Above Wuchow and over 
the tributary streams of the system navigation is confined mainly 
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Fig, 92* Average daily wetermarks, Samshui, Wuchow, and Nanning 
Based on Maritime Customs, Report oj the Marine Department, diagram No. 1 
(Shanghai, 1938), 

The period of observation for Samshui and Wuchow was 1922-37. and for Nanning 
1920-23 and I 932 “ 37 . 

to junks, shallow-draught steam launches, and smaller craft. The 
following table summarizes the navigability of the Si kiang and 
its tributaries: 

Navigability, Si kiang System 


River ’ 

Vessels drawing 

15 ft* 

j Vessels drawing 

6 ft. 

Motor launches 


miles 

miles 

miles 

Si kiang ,, 

230 (high-water season) 

230 (all seasons) 

700 

Pet kiang ,, 

60 (two months) 

60 (seven months) 

93 

Tung kiang 


68 (tw'o or three 
months) 

124 

Kwei kiang 

87 

** 

200 

Chu kiang 




Source; Cressey, G. B.. China’s GeograpkU Foundations, p. 3S9 (New York, 1934). 


In 1938 the National Economic Coimcil planned to improve the 
Si kiang as a means of communication between Kwangtung, Kwanpi, 
and French Indo-China by rock-blasting, dredging, construction of 
dams and ship-locks, and the installation of navigational aids. Pre¬ 
liminary surveys were made, but since the shift of hostilities to 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi the work planned has been in abeyance. 
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WATERWAYS 


-Geographical Description 

As well as the SI kiang itself and its tributaries, the Pei kiang, 
the Kwei kiang, the Hungshui kiang (including the Liu kiang), the 
Yu kiang, and the Tso kiang, which together form the upper reaches 
of the river, there are three important streams flowing into the 
Si kiang delta, the Tam kong, the Chu kiang, and the Tung kiang, 
which though independent of the Si kiang may be considered as 
part of the general Si kiang waterway system, which is described 
under the following heads : 

(1) The Canton Delta waterways 

(2) Samshui to Wuchow 

(3) Wuchow to Sunchow 

(4) Sunchow to Nanning 

(5) Nanning to Poseh 

(6) Tam kong 

(7) Chu kiang 

(8) Tung kiang 

(9) Pei kiang 

(10) Kwei kiang 

(11) Hungshui kiang 

(12) Tso kiang 

(1) The Canton Delta Waterways 

The Canton delta, like the greater Yangtze delta, is criss-crossed 
by innumerable canals and creeks, which are the chief, and in parts 
the only, means of communication. These are often enclosed by 
embankments to prevent flooding in summer. The smaller canals 
are used mainly at high tide, by sampans and small craft of not 
more than 1 ft, draught. The larger canals, the main highw^ays 
of trafflc, are used by steam launches, which are often seen towing 
junks of z\ ft. draught. The most important channel is that running 
from Samshui to the Wang mun entrance, almost bisecting the 
delta laterally. This communicates with Hamilton creek, leading 
to Canton, and all the other important waterways north and south 
of Wang mun, and may be regarded as the backbone of the delta 
system. Other important channels are the Chu kiang, skirting the 
north and east sides of the delta, the most significant channel for 
sea-going vessels proceeding to Whampoa and Canton (see p, 255), 
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and the channel formed by Wang mun, Smiam channel, and Junction 
channel, running across the delta and much used by river steamers 
travelling from Hong Kong up the Si kiang. The direct steamer 
route from the sea and Macao to Samshui (see p. 247) is by the 
Broadway, Moto mun, and the main stream of the Si kiang, which 
allows a draught of 8 ft* Further useful entrances from the sea 
into the delta west of Moto mun are provided by Neiwan mun, 
Futui mun, and Yai men (see p* 249). Many of the delta waterways 
are dry and unnavigable in winter, others allow a 2 ft* draught; 
in summer vessels of 6 ft, draught can use most of the system with 
reasonable safety (Plate 153), 

(a) Samshui to Wuchow 

From Samshui to Wuchow, a distance of about 120 miles, the 
Si kiang is generally a wide stream, but there are several narrow 
gorge-like sections (Plate 154). Navigation is not very difficult, and 
the river carries much steam'and junk traffic, especially at high river* 

From Samshui the Si kiang extends due west for 7 miles to First 
bar, which has a depth of 6 ft* over it at low w^ater* Past First bar 
the river turns south through a gorge to reach Shiuhing, where 
there is a tidal rise and fall of 3 ft* at low river* From Shiuhing the 
river pursues a winding course w^estward for about 70 miles through 
hilly country with several small gorge stretches to Dosing (Plate 155), 
where it turns north* About 5 miles above Dosing is Second bar, 
which also has a least depth of 6 ft. The Ho kiang, a sw^ift stream 
much impeded by rapids, enters the Si kiang about 10 miles north 
of Second bar. This river is navigable at high river to vessels of 
5 ft* draught for about 90 miles, almost to the Hunan border* From 
the confluence with the Ho kiang to Wuchow the trend of the Si kiang 
is westward* Between Dosing and Wuchow there are several rocky 
patches dangerous to shipping at low water and usually marked by 
buoys* Wuchow, where the Kwei kiang (Cassia river) enters the 
Si kiang from the north, is accessible to vessels of 13 ft* draught 
at high river and to vessels of 6 -j ft. draught at low river (see p* 244)* 

(3) Wuchow to Sunckow 

From Wuchow to Sunchow, a distance of about 100 miles, the 
Si kiang runs through hilly country between high banks* Though 
generally wide, the river is often difficult to navigate without local 
knowledge owing to the swift current and the prevalence of rocks, 
rapids, and sandbanks* These hazards are rendered more dangerous 
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by the variation in river levels, but vessels of shallow draught con¬ 
stantly make the journey with safety. There is a constant stream 
of heavy junks and launches making their way to Nanning, mostly 
at hi gh river. When the wind is down river the junks are often hauled 
upstream by man-power. At Sunchow the Himgshui kiang, the 
greatest of the Si kiang tributaries, enters the main river from the 
north-west* 

{4) Sunchow to Nanning 

Above Sunchow, the Yu kiang, which is the name generally given 
to this upper part of the Si kiang, has a winding coume south and 
south-west to Nanning, a distance of about 220 miles. Up ^ to 
Kweihsien, 59 miles above Sunchow, the river runs between high 
banks through rolling hills, and the channel does not present great 
difficulties. Kweihsien can be reached by vessels of 5 ft. draught at 
all times, and is regarded as the limit of low-water navigation except 
for small boats. Above Kweihsien the country becomes more 
mountainous, there are numerous rapids, and the current ^ flows 
swiftly. The most difficult of these rapids is the Great rapid,^ 28 
miles above Kweihsien, which is dangerous at all times and im¬ 
passable except at high river for vessels of over ft. draught; 
it is, however, often passed in summer by heavily laden junks. 
Above the Great rapid the river, though often narrow, tortuous, and 
obstructed by rocks and rapids, is much used by small stem wheel 
steamers, launches, and junks of 2-4 ft. draught, according to the 
season of the year, to Nanning (see p. 242). 

(5) Nanning to Posek 

About 30 miles above Nanning, the Yu kiang is joined from the 
west by the Tso (Li) kiang. The trend of the Yu kiang is north¬ 
west to the Yunnan boundary. The river flows through mountainous 
country between high rocky banks. The stream is narrow and swift 
and subject to sudden rises after rains. There are many rapids and 
gorges and numerous awkward bends and passages must be negoti¬ 
ated. At low river depths do not exceed 3 ft. in many places, but 
junks travel upstream at high river to Poseh, the head of navigation, 
about 260 miles above Nanning. Beyond Poseh the river is very 
difficult, but is used to some extent by sampans and small craft. 

(6) Tam kong 

The Tam kong (South-west river) rising in the hills between 
Yeungkong and the Si kiang, flows west to enter the Canton delta at 
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Sufiwui. From seaward the approach to the Tam kong entrance 
is by Yai men, a channel allowing the passage of vessels of 8 ft, 
draughty which extends northw^ard for a distance of i8 miles to the 
entrance of Kongmoon creek (see p. 249)* At low water vessels of 

7 ft. draught can proceed 27 miles westward from the northern end 
of Yai men to Suncheong. Above Suncheong the Tam kong is 
shallow and obstructed by rocks and bars, but small craft of i ft. 
draught reach Yanping. The river runs through a prosperous and 
fertile countryside and carries at all times a large amount of junk 
and sampan traffic; fishing stakes are common above Yai men and 
must be negotiated with care. 

(7) Chu kiafig 

The lower course of the Chu kiang to Canton has already been 
described (see p. 255). The upper course is formed by two small 
streams, the Pakmai and Tsungfa rivers, which unite about ii miles 
north of Canton and enter Canton harbour by Starling reach. Neither 
is of much importance as a waterway, but launches and passenger 
boats travel regularly to Shekmun, 8 miles from Canton, and small 
craft ascend to Pakmai and Tsungfa. An important branch water¬ 
way is Lupao creek, which runs south-west into the Pei kiang. 

(8) Tung kiang 

The Tung kiang (East river), which is about 290 miles long, rises 
in the hills of south-east Kiangsi and flow^s southward through 
Kwangtung to Waichow. From here it turns west past Sheklung, 
through a large delta, which is considered as a part of the larger 
Canton delta and enters the Chu kiang from the east through a 
number of channels. Escape creek is the most useful of these, 
which are much obstructed by shoals, bars, and banks. Vessels of 

8 ft. draught can travel 5 miles up Escape creek, and there is a 
regular launch and passenger boat service at high water to Sheklung, 
to which there is, however, a least depth of only 2 ft. The upper 
Tung kiang, though broad, is shallow, and its navigability is much 
affected by the sw^ift current, by sandbanks, and by the variations 
of 3-5 ft. in its level. From Sheklung to Waichow launches of 
3|—4 ft, draught ply at all seasons, and m summer can reach Hoyun, 
78 miles farther upstream. Light junks of 3 ft. draught get to 
Lungchuan and sampans to the Kiangsi border. Tributary streams 
enter the Tung kiang at Sheklung and Waichow and are used by 
light junks north to Lungmen and south-east to Tamshui and Samto. 
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(9) Pei kiang 

The Pei kiang is formed by two streaim, which rise in the Nsmling 
unite at Shiuchow, whenw: the river flows aouth to CAtcr the 
Canton delta at the former treaty port of Samshui (see p. 347)- The 
Pei kiang is about zSo miles long and> like the other nvcni of the 
Si kiang system} is subject to seasonal variations of its level. The 
summer rise may exceed 20 ft. and sudden frcaliets ate not uncommon 
in spring and summer. In the lower reaches the current in winter 
nms at 2I-3 knots, but is much accelerated at high river and in 
rapids. The upper part above Yingtak has atceper gradients and 
narrows considerably, especially where it flows througli gotg»; 
there are many rapids and sandbanks and the current is swift. 1 he 
Pci kiang valley is one of the main routes from tlie Yangtze valley 
to South China, and from its headwaters it leads through the Meiling 
pass by the Kan kiang sj'stem to Poyang hu, and through the Chding 
paaa by the Siang kiang system to Tungting hu (see p. 53 ?)’ 
the past it has been a great highway of coimnerce, but the Canton- 
Ilankow railway has now largely superseded it (Plates 130, is?)- It 
stUl carries much junk traflnc and is used extensively for floating 
down timber rafts from the forests of the Nanling. ^ ^ 

Up to Yingtak, 90 miles above Samshui, the Pei kiang though 
shallow in parts presents few difficuliita to navigation, and steam 
hunchea of 4 ft. draught can reach Tsingyim for seven montlis of 
the year and Yingtak from May to September. Above Yingtak 
navigation depends on tUe ris^ due to summer rains^ and only from 
April to June can vessels of 2J ft, draught depend on reaching 
Shiuchow. Above Shiuchow the Yuan shut branch provides a 
difficult mute north-eastwards for shallow-draught junks to Namyong 
on the Kiangsi border at the foot of the Meilmg pass, U’he Wu shui 
lininch, though still more difficult, is used by small craft north-west 
to the Cheliug pass on the Hunan border. 

The two most important tributaries, both from the west, are the 
Sui kiang (Bamboo river) and the Ilwangshui kiang. The Sui kiang, 
which enters the Pei kiang near Bamshui, IS a narrow stream much 
impvedcd by sandbanks, but launches of up to 4 ft. draught travel to 
Stewui, 14 miles upstream, and small boats get a further 65 miles to 
Waitsap in eastern Kw.angsi. 'rhe Hwangshui kiang, which enters 
the main river some distance south of Yingtak, is much obstructed 
by rapids. Boats of 2 ft. draught ascend for about 100 miles to 
I.inchnw, and smaller craft are said to be able tO go nearly aa far 
as the Hunan border. 



P3nr* Junk^ Camoti dcha 

The delu waierwa>'^ 3i;r\'u as the muin lines of conutiiuiiic^dTiad in iht area. 



l^lntc 154 - The Si kiants 

A view in one nf the flOWC 5tTetctie> betwesfli Ssitisbui und Waiillow 





Plate 155. The Si kiang at Dosing, Kwangtung 
Dosing is a small river port on the Si kiang about 40 miles below Wuchow. 



Plate 156, The Si kiang below Nanning 

river steamer in the Si kiang between Sunchow and Nanning; in the background are 
e t>'pical limestone hills of Kwangsi* 
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(10) Kttxi kiaiig 

I'he trend of the Xwei kiajig from its confluence witli tJic Si Jdang 
at Wiichow to its headwaters in the mountains of northern Kw'angsi 
is generally northward. It is subject to rapid fluctuation of level 
and has many dangerous rapida. In sununeTj >'essels of ahfiut 3I ft. 
draught have reached Pinglo {Plate 15A) and junks of ft. draught 
ascend to Kweilin froiiv June to .August. The Kwei kkng valley is 
of historic importance since it provided a tnuch-used route from 
Kwangsi, through the KweiUn pass to the upper Siang kisng and 
thence to Tungting hu and tlie Yangtze. A canal connects the head^ 
waters of the Kwei kiang with thewe of the Siang kiang, thus forming 
a continuous if difllcult waierwTiy for small craft (Plate 159). Like the 
Pei kiang, the Kwei kiang is of considerable value in floating down 
timber from the forests of the Nanling Belt (Plate 26). 

In 1938 the National Economic Council imdurtuok a project to 
improve the most difRajIt secLion of the Kweien-Siang waterway be¬ 
tween Kweilin and Chuanhsien with the object of furthering water 
communications between Hunan and Kwangsi, Thia short section 
is SSI) diilicult that small boats with loads only of 3 tons took iS days 
to tiaverae the distance of about 90 miles. It was hoped to reduce 
the sailing time by half and to open the route at all times to veaacla 
of deeper draughL 

(11) Ilungshui kia?tg 

The Ilungshui kiang ts a sivift stream, especially in sumiuer 
floods, flowing through many gorges and encountered by rapids. 
From its confluence with the Si kiang at Sunchotv north-west to 
Shihlung, near which its main tributary, the Liu kiang, enters it 
from the north, it is navigable by junks of up to 2 ft. draught at all 
seasons. About Shihlung the river has a long winding course west¬ 
ward through mountainous country and is practically unnavigahlc- 
The Liu kiang, though also a difficult stream, is used by Urge junks 
at high river tit Liuchow, 155 miles from Sunchow, while small 
junks ascend a further 70 miles to Changan. The Liu kiang is alsio 
used for floating timber-rafts downstream from Kweichow and 
Hunan. 

(12) Tso kiang 

From its confluence with the Yu kiang, above Nanning, the general 
trend of the Tso kiang is south-west to the Tungkii^ border. In 
parts there are difficult rapids, and at many points the river is shoal. 
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obKlniCted hy islets and sandbanks. Only ycsscIb of i ft. draug'ht 
can generally reach Lungchow (see p, 233), 205 miles above Namimg, 
but shttlJow-draught launches may make the jniimey at high river 
(Plate 160). Above I.iingchow the Tso kiang is unm\igable except 
for sampans and rdfts. 
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BRITISH TNTERESU^S IN CHINA AND 
HONG KONG 
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191*5-37; Tlie Effects ( 3 f the Sino-Ja^panKe IVAr f Future Pimpeets ; Bibhrj* 
gmplJod Ntite, 

The A^uiure e/ iJn/tsA Interests 

When war broke out with Japan in December 1941 British interests 
in China were dhisible into the foDowing classes: commercial, 
financial, industrial, shipping, railway, mining, cultural (i.e, edu¬ 
cational, medical, and miaaionaiy) and the treaty rights compre¬ 
hending them. Closely linked with all these interests were British 
interests in Hong Kong, which, while politically part of the British 
Empire, was in most respects, though not in all, economically part 
of China. The connection between the ttvo sets of interests was, 
indeed, so close tliat it ia impossible to survey the one without 
reference to the other, the governing factor in the relattonsJup being 
geographical. Less closely linked with British interests In China 
were those in Malaya. This connexion was mainly commercial, 
and in that respect resembled the link bettvecn China and other parti 
of the British Empire, notably India, Australia, and Canada. It 
differed, how'ever, in this important respect, that about 41 per cent, 
of the inhabitants of British Malaya were Chinese, whose annual 
remittances to China, which was regarded bv a targe percentage of 
them as their mother country, formed an important element in 
China’s invisible exports and enabled her to import more than she 
would othcrw'isc have been able to Imy. 

Ow'ing to the Sino-Japancse-bostilities, wliich broke out in 1937, 
these various interests had been operating under war Conditions for 
a long period before the Japanese began the Pacific war. Some 
of them had suffered considerable damage* notably railways built 
tvith British capital, while the activities of British Coastal and river 
shipping had been greatly curtailed. Certain local British interests, 
more particubrly those capitalized in Chinese currency, enjoyed an 
unusual degree of prosperity owing to the artificial Conditions which 
prevailed; but in general British interests were affected adversely. 
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The capture of Hong Kong by the Japanese brought most of our 
economic relations with China virtually to an end, while on 11 
January 1943 the treaty framework in which they had grown up 
was to a large extent abandoned by a formal surrender of extra¬ 
territorial rights. 

Nevertheless, in tracing the development of British interests in 
China it is necessary to describe the framework—for two reasons. 
In the first place, without the various rights which accompanied 
extraterritoriality, such interests could not have assumed either the 
extent or the form which characterized them; secondly, post-war 
resumption of our activities will require a new commercial treaty, 
the negotiation of which will probably involve a good deal of reference 
to rights and privileges in process of abrogation. 

The Treaty Port System 

The foundation of the system w^as laid by the treaties of Nanking, 
1842, and Tientsin, 1858. Prior to 1834 our trade had been con¬ 
ducted as a monopoly by the East India Company, and had been 
confined to Canton and Macao, The company established a factory 
at Canton in 1715. All business was transacted through a guild of 
Chinese merchants known as the Co-Hong, through whom also all 
representations to Chmese officialdom had to be made. Notwith¬ 
standing embassies sent to Peking—in 1792 under Lord Macartney, 
and in 1816 under Lord Amherst—with a view to establishing normal 
diplomatic relations, the Chinese government was unwilling to 
enlarge the scope, or to change the nature, of the relations which the 
East India Company had established. 

Presently these relations came to include the importation of opium 
into China. Though importation was prohibited in 1800, for twenty 
years no serious attention was paid to the edict, and not until 1836 
was a genuine attempt made to stop, or even to check, the trade. 
Meanwhile it continued with increasing vigour, the result being an 
alteration in the balance of trade. Hitherto China had been an 
importer of silver, for British purchases from her were paid for in 
bullion to a much larger extent than in goods. But now, as the 
demands for opium grew, and importations of the drug went up by 
leaps and bounds, China had to with silver in steadily increasing 
quantities. Both her moralists and her economists regarded the 
trade with increasing disUke and alarm. The friction which it 
occasioned was increased by other circumstances: the absence of 
direct intercourse between British officials and the Chinese govern- 
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ment; irregularities and arbitrariness in the application of the Import 
tariff; affrays between our sailors and the local peasantry; the 
differences between British and Chinese legal conceptions and prac¬ 
tices which settlement of such matters revealed ; the confined con¬ 
ditions of life at Canton, and the mutual resentment created by 
Chinese arrogance and British assertiveness. Ultimately, after large 
stocks of opium had been seized by the Chinese authorities, war 
broke out between Great Britain and China, its first phase being 
concluded by the Treaty of Nanking, its second by the Treaty of 
Tientsin, and its third and final phase by the Convention of Peking 
signed in i860. Of the third phase, H. B, Morse says : 

‘ This third war, conducted with adequate forces, finally brought 
China to her knees ... as the result of three wars the Chinese 
learned . . . that, whereas formerly it was China which dictated 
the conditions under which international relations were to be main¬ 
tained, now it was the Western nations which imposed their will 
on China.’ ^ 

As a result a system was created of which the following were the 
main features : 

(i) The Treaty Ports. Specified ports were opened to foreign 
trade and residences. The first five, opened by the Treaty of Nan¬ 
king, were Canton, Amoy, Foochow. Ningpo, and Shanghai, the 
island of Hong Kong being ceded to Great Britain in perpetuity. 
The Treaty of Tientsin added Swatow, Chefoo, Kiungchow in 
Hainan, Taiwan in Formosa, and Newchw'ang. The Convention 
of Pe^g added Tientsin and ceded Kowloon, on the mainland 
opposite Hong Kong, to Great Britain. In pursuance of a clause 
in the Treaty of Tientsin, which gave British merchant ships the 
right to trade on the Yangtze, Chinkiang and Hankow were opened 
in 1861. Later other ports were opened, some by agreement between 
Great Britain and China, others by agreement between China and 
other Powers, the ports of Samshui, Kongmoon, Wuchow, Nanning, 
Tengyueh, Wenchow, Wuhu, Kiukiang and Chungking being 
opened at Great Britain’s instance. In certain cases ports were 
opened by Chim at her own will. Ultimately there were some 46 
maritime and riverine ports (voL Fig. 2). 

Gild (^o?i€€ssiofis* In some of these portsj at various 
dates, areas were demarcated as foreign settlements, in others as 

» Morse, H. B,, Intermtional Rehtiom of the Chinese Empire ; The Period of 
Conflict, 1834-60, p, 617 (Lrondon, 1910). 
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concessions. The mcHst important waa the International 

Settlement of SlrngM* At Tientsin, Hankow, Canton, Amoy, 
Newchwang, Kiukiang, Clilnkiang, and elsewhere there were British 
and other foreign concessions, the distinction between a settlement 
and a concession being that, in th^ foimet, bmd wa$ acquired by 
foreigners dirett from its Chinese owners^ while in tlie Latter the 
Chinese government leased the land needed to the foreign Power 
concerned, the latter subsequently leasing it to its mtionab for long 
tc^rms in Kuitabic lotas. In both the foreign eummunity waa aelf- 
governing. 

(hi) ExtraterritQniiJity. The dominating element in thb self- 
government waa extiaten-itorlality by virtue of wliich foreigners were 
subject only to the jurisdiction of their own cniirta. This freedom 
from Chinese jurisdiction was not confined to the ports but wns a 
right enjoyed throughout the country. In course of time extra¬ 
territoriality became applicable to business conceiro, an eKtemsiun 
that was not coniemplated when the treaties w^ere first made. 

(iv) Obligntiojis. A f{}iirtli feature of the Lreaty port system 

w-as liability to pay only such taxes as had been agreed to by treaty. 
Of these the chief were land tax and customs duties* The latter, 
both specific and mi were fixed on a 5 per cent, basis and 

could not be varied without international consent. Collection of 
duties, import and export, and of dues payable in respect of inland 
■transit^ came, during the Taiping rebellion, under the control of the 
foreign-directed Imperial Chinese Maridme Customs, %Tith Chinese 
superintendents and foreign oommissionenit the former collecting 
and remitting funds and the latter checking and reporting to Peking 
thi: ainuunta colletrted and remitted. An elaborate and extremely 
efficient scnuce was organized by Sir Robert Hart, who presided 
over it as Inspector-General from 1863 to 190S. He was succeeded 
first by F. A. Agicn (subsequently Sir Francis Aglen) and later by his 
nephew, F, W. Maze (subsequently Sir Frederick Maze). The 
Chinese Maritime Customs Service, as it came to be known later^ also 
supervised and maintained China's coasts] and riverine lights and 
harbours. The CuBtoms revenue became the chief security for a 
number of loans (see p. 568). 

(v) Foreign Rig/its in Cooslal attd Inland Waters Pfarfig/itmii^ Yet 
another feature of the treaty port system panic ipation by foreign 
vessels in coastal and riverine trade. In the first instance ttiis began 
without treaty authorization, lu 1863^ hciwever, article 44 of Den¬ 
mark's treaty with CLiina provided that Chinese produce naight be 
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carried coastwise iti Danish vessels. By virtue of inost-favoured- 
jiaiion tTcatmeiit, for which every foreign Power suptilsted when 
making a treaty with China, whal was conceded tn Denmark was 
automatic^ly conceded to all. 

In these various ways there came to exist in China a foreign 
tmpenam m iwi^rio which economically was very powerfuL In most 
respects free from Chinese control, its command of capita] and 
technical skill, of which China possessed very little, enabled it to 
take, and keep, the lead in the utilisation of the country’s natural 
resources, and to pkn its development on line* primarily considered 
from the point of vietv of foreign enterprise. Unlike the Japanese 
government, w hich in the early years of re-entry into relations with 
the West wss faced with the likelihood of similar domination, the 
Chinese government took few of the steps necessary to modernise 
the country and enable it to face new conditions. It may be said, 
indeed, that China brought much of the exploitation from which 
she suffered on herself, and, on the other hand, that foreign develop¬ 
ment of trade, industry, and communications was accompanied by 
benefits of a substantial and lasting kind. Nevertheless, in reviewing 
the histriiy of British enterprise in China tt is important to appreciate 
the special characteristics of the environntent in which our remarkable 
success was achieved. 

TraJe and InveftmOils up in 1514 

Down to a year or two pnicedmg the war of 1914-18 our 
commercial success easily outclassed that of other countries. In 
18^, 1890, and 1915 Great Britain's sliare of China’s import trade 
was 26 per cent., 19 per cent., and 17 per cent, respectively, the 
combined share of India, Singapore, and the Straits, Australia, New 
Zealand, South jUriea, and Canada ainniinting, between 1S90 and 
1913, to about to per cent. This large proportion was to a grea^ 
extent due to Our predominance in the cotton piece-goods trade 
which in the nineties was responsible for over 65 per cent, of the 
total value of China’s imports from Great Britain, and for more 
than 55 per cent, as late as 1912. 

British shipping, too, was a long way ahead. In the eighties our 
tonnage, ocean and coasting, was O^er ii million tons, nut of a total 
entered and cleaiyd, of approximately 17,589,000 tons. In 1883 our 
nearest foreign, i.e. non-Chinese, competitor was Germany, with a 
total tonnage of no more than 774,000. Twenty years liter our 
tonnage was still about twice as large as Germany's and Japan’s 
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combined^ In igia Japan's total was Just on 20,000,000 tons 3nd 
Gerntany's a little over S,ooo^ooa tons. British predoitimance was 
most marked in the coasting trade* tJur total tonnage being just under 
28,000^000, approximately twice as much as Japan*s. The bulk of 
tilts coasting trade wtis in the hands of two uoncems whose connexion 
with Chinese trade goes back to early days, the China Navigation 
Co. (Butterfield and Swire) established in 1872, and the Indo-China 
Steam Navigation Co. {lardine, Matheson and Cu.) established in 
iSSi. The Hong Kong, Canton, and Macao s.s. Co. was established 
as early as 1865, iwhile in 18S3 the Douglas Steamship Co. was 
formed- I'he concern known as Mollers Ltd. dates back to the 
185Q--69 period. 

The Trade Fmdhm of Hang Kang. Hong Kong played an 
important part in our commercial success, largely owing, as in the 
case of Singapore in the Malayan Far East, to its being a free port. 
For over forty year^ nearly half of the UniEed Kingdom's exports 
to China passed through the colony. Thereafter the proportion 
decreased considerably, for Shanghai'^s importance exceeded Hong 
Kong's. On the other hand, the colony's share of China's total tt^de 
remained large. On the eve of the tvar of 1914-1S it was a litde 
under 30 per cent. The year 1898 marks an important Stage in its 
history* for in that year* as an off-set against a 99-year lease of Kwang- 
ehowwan acquired by France* the British government obtained a similar 
lease of the hinterkiid of Kowloou* which, as we have seen, became 
part of the colony by the Crmyentioii of Peking in i860. The lease 
included the waters of Deep bay and Mire bay and all the waters and 
islands north of lat. 9^ N., and betw een long. 113® 5:^' and 114'’ 
30^ E, It was in 1898 also that a conccasion ivas obtained for the 
construction of a railway to link Kowloon with Canton, though, as 
wc shall see presently,, tliu enterprise hung fire for some years. 

Raitfx^ny InvesiJnentSr In this pro 1914 period railway building 
was a highly competitive field of enterprise. This was due to 
political consideratioiis wtuch obtaiiied at that time. Prior to 1903^ 
when King Edward VII visited Paris with the definite intention of 
improving relations bettveen Great Britain and France, French and 
Russian acdviEJes were regarded with considerable suspicion. French 
akm in Egypt, and what wen: believed to be Russian designs in 
India, resulted in both Powders being regarded as potential enemies. 
\Vlien they began to turn their attciitiDn to Chli^, where hitherto 
Great Britain had been dominant, the worst constructiori was not 
unnaturally placed on their plansi which, indeed, were patently of 
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aji amhitmiis and acquisitive kind. Moreover^ defeat of 

China in 1894-95 had proved that the Manchu Empire waa unex¬ 
pectedly weak, so weak^ in faet^ that it might well be divided up by 
aggressive Power?. Such a prospect was threatening to Briibh com¬ 
mercial interests, which favoured tlic prefervadon of China':^ tenri- 
toiial integrity and the niaintcnance of a market open to all. Rail- 
T^-ays were capable of subscribing this purpose^ but they were also 
capable of serving a policy of exclusion and territorial controL 
Accordingly much rival diplomatic activity was associated with 
them (see pp. 45S-60). 

The Britbh govemnient gave diplomatic support to projects 
ennecived by the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
which had established itself in Hong Kong and Shanghai in 1S65 
and Jardlne, Matliesoii and Co., cstabliiahcd in 1832. In these 
concerns combined to form the British and Chinese Corporation^ 
which in October that year concluded an agreement with the Chinese 
goverimicnt for tlie continuatiEjn to Sinmin of a railway that had 
been built for the Chinese government by a British engineer, 
between Peking and Shanhaikwan. The agreement was eonduded in 
spite nf the opposition of Russia, who desired to keep Manchuria 
as a field for Russian enierprise alone* It provided also for the 
eonstmetiun of a branch line to Yingkow (Newehwang)^ the sum lent 
to the Chinese government for these projects being £2,300,000, 
repayable in forty^five years, during which period the chief engineer 
was to be a British subject. Ultimately continued from Sinmin to 
Mukden, the line is now known as the Peking-Mufcden railway. 

I Cl the same year,, as has already been noted, the British and Chinese 
Corporation obtained 3 concession to build a line berween Canton 
and Kowloon. A final agreement, howev^er, tvas not made tiU 1907. 
'rhe section of the line between Canton and the border nf the New 
TerritorieB of Kowloon was completed in 1911. The part betw'een 
the border and Kowloon was financed and built by the Hong Kong 
government, and was opened in 1910. 

Meanwhile the Biitish-built Shanghai-Nanking railway had been 
completed. Tbia was also cemtrseted for by the British and Chinese 
Corporation in 1S98, though a final agreement was not made till 
July 1903, wEen a fifty-year loan of £3,250,000 at 5 per cent, w-as 
authorized. The line was completed in 1908. 

The next big railway project in w^hich British capital was invested 
w'as the Ticntsin-Pukow railway. This was originally negotiated 
as an Anglo-German enterprise by the Hong Kong and Shangliai 

cu CChini I'ropu 111) ^7 
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Bank (acting for the British and Chinese Corporation) and the 
Deutsch-Asiaiische Bank in 1899. But the Boxer rising intervened 
and a fresh contract W2s made in January 1908. This provided for 
a loan of ^^5,000,000 at 5 per cent,^ a subsequent agreement pro¬ 
viding for a further sum of £3,000,000 at the same rate. The line 
was built in two sections, a northern section from Tientsin to the 
southern border of Shantung province, built by the Germans ; and 
a southern section from there to Pukow, on the north bank of the 
Yangtze, built by the British* The latter section was opened to 
traffic in June 1912, the British share of the 6rst portion of the loan 
being £1,850,000, and of the second portion, £1,110,000. The term 
of each loan was thirty years* 

In March 1908 the British and Chinese Corporation made an 
agreement with the Chinese government for the construction of a 
line linking Shanghai, Hangchow, and Ningpo, the sum involved 
being £1,500,000, at 5 per cent, for thirty years. From Shanghai 
to Hangchow the line was opened in August 1909. The Ningpo 
section was not completed till 1916, 

In May 1911 the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank participated 
with the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, the Banque de rindo-Ckine and 
an American group of banks in an agreement with the Chinese 
government for an immediate loan of £6,000,000 at 5 per cent., 
and a later loan, if required, not to exceed £4,000,000, repayable in 
forty years, for the construction of the Hupeh-Hunan section of a 
line from Hankow to Canton; for the building of a line between 
Kwangshui and Ichang, and for a line running from Ichang to 
Kweichow in Szechwan. A British engineer was to build the Hupeh- 
Hunan section, a German engineer the Kwangshui-Ichang line, 
while an American engineer was to build the line from Ichang to 
Kweichow, The anti-Manchu revolution and subsequently the war 
of 1914-18 interfered with the construction of the British section, 
the British share of the loan being £1,500,000, By 1914 this section 
had been carried as far as Changsha, On the American and German 
sections, however, no appreciable amount of work was ever done. 

Mining Investments. Meanwhile there had been considerable 
mining and industrial development. British interest in coal mining, 
indeed, preceded interest in railways, though its importance has not 
been as great. In 1897 a concern known as the Pekin Syndicate 
was formed to exploit mineral resources believed by an Italian, 
Commendatore Angelo Luzatti, to exist in rich quantities in Shansi 
and elsewhere in North China, In the following year coal-mining 
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rights in Shansi and Honan were obtained. The original capital of 
the company, no more than ^20,000, was increased, partly with a 
view to such railway construction as might seem desirable. Surveys 
were also made for a line connecting the proposed mines with the 
Wei ho and with the Yangtze at Pukow—the port already mentioned 
in connexion with the Tientsin-Pukow railway. The Boxer rebellion 
caused a halt, but some years later, in 1915, the Syndicate made an 
agreement with the Chinese government for a loan of £700,000 to 
cover the cost of building a line between Taokow and Tsinghwa, a 
distance of a httle over 90 miles. 

The Syndicate’s activities met with opposition from Chinese mining 
concerns in both the provinces covered by its concession. In Shansi 
this led it to surrender its rights in return for a payment of Tls. 
2,700,000. In Honan opposition was ultimately disposed of by 
an amalgamation of interests, when a corporation called the Fuchung 
Corporation was created with a capital of £1,000,000. This was 
managed by three representatives of each of the concerns embraced 
by the Corporation—^the Syndicate and the Chung Yuan Company. 
The amalgamation occurred during the war of 1914-18. 

A year or two after the creation of the Pekin Syndicate, a British 
concern known as the Chinese Engineering and Mining Company 
was formed to mine coal in the area between Shanhaikwan and Taku, 
at the mouth of the Pei ho. The coal had previously been mined by 
a Chinese concern, which was now sold to the British company. The 
company’s experience in the matter of local opposition resembled 
that of the Pekin Syndicate, and it took comparable steps. A new 
organization known as the Kailan Mining Administration was created 
to manage both the British concern and its rival—the Lanchow 
Mining Co.—on a basis which gave 60 per cent, of profits up to 
£300,000 to the former and 40 per cent, to the latter, profits in 
excess of that total being divided equally. By 1913 the output of 
coal had reached a total of 2,036,966 tons. 

Developments in Manufacturing Industry. Manufacturing industries 
on a significant scale began after the first Sino-Japanese war of 
1894-95. The Treaty of Shimonoseki, which ended the war, gave 
the Japanese the right to manufacture in China, and the most¬ 
favoured-nation clause in our treaties extended the right to us. In 
1897, Jardine, Matheson and Co. established the Ewo Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving Co., with 50,000 spindles, in Shanghai. By 1914, 
Jardine’s were managers also of two other mills, the Rung Yik and 
the Yangtzepoo, their spindles totalling 153,320, their looms 1,900. 
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Ev^n before this treaty a few foreign concerns had engaged in 
TTianufacluriiig, altJiDUgh in tlic face of semi-olEcial protests frora 
the Chinese, An Englishman, A, W. Danforlhs had played a leading 
part In the development of t^vo Chinese concemSp the Shanghai 
Cottcin Clnth Mill Company and tho Hiia Sheng Chcong Company. 

In Hong Kong manufacturing development, not unnaturally* 
began earlier. I’he Taikoo Sugar Refining Co, — Taikoo being the 
ChineKc name of Rntterfield and R\rirc— ^vaa ealablished in iS83^ 
the date also of the establishment of ihe Hong Kong Rope Manu¬ 
facturing Co. I’hree ycara later A. S. Watson and Co. began the 
manufacture of aerated waters, while in the Creen Twland 

Cement Cb, came into existence, Scmi'industrial concerns estab¬ 
lished in Hong Kong between that year and 1901 were tise Hong 
Kong Electric Co,, the Ice and Cold Storage Co,, and the China 
Light and Fowler Co, 

An important Shanghai transport company* the Shanghai Electric 
Construction Co., capitalized in sterling, was incorporated in igoj. 
1x1 passing, it should be Holed tiiat land investments were amongst 
our early intere^tSs the Shanghai Lani! Investment Co. heing formed 
in i&as and the Hong Kong Land Investment Co. in i 88g. The 
Hotung Land Co,, Tientsin, was formed in 1902 

Ijiqjh, It will be realized that these various developments—trade, 
shipping, railways, mines, and industries — involved a considemble 
ariiuunt of capital. By i9i4t it has been estimated» business invest¬ 
ments of one kind and another totalled not less than £82,000,000, 
while furtlier sums of about half that anuiuiit had been invi.'iatcd in 
Chintst: government loans, including railvs'ay loans, which, in, this 
prticular computation,^ are not itemized under business invest¬ 
ments. Apart from railway loans, Chinese government borrowings 
from British financial sources included the Critish share of Anglo- 
German loans made in 189& and 1S98, the British amounts out¬ 
standing in 1913 being £13/162,000; and the British share of an 
internatlunal loan of £25,000,000, known as the Reorganization 
Loanmade to China in 1913, of which naturally the bulk, £7^41 6 *ex>d, 
was outstanding at the outbreak of the war of 1914-18. In addition 
there were other loans^ but these were the chief. 

It is interesting to compare these lataL with those of ,4m€rican 
and Japanese investments this time. Remer has estimated that 
American capital in China in 1914 was approximately £13,186*000 

of which, it may be noted, ovet a fifth represented mission property. 

^ Htumcr, C. F,, in China, p, 135 (Ni™ York, 
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The Japanese total w-as about ^£45,131*000, the bulk of ii btfng 
invested in Manchuria. 

Emphasis should be laid on the security hirnished by the Customs 
revenue for loans made to the Chinese government for genera! 
purposes (see table on p. 5^)- The Keorganization Loan was at first 
secured on the Salt revenue, of which Sir Richard Dane, who had 
had a distinguished career In India, was made Inspector-General. Rut 
later on the Customs revenue became the security. This revenue 
was also security for the indemnity for which China horam*- liable 
as a result of tfie Boxer rising of 1900. The indemnity totalled 
450,000,000 Hail;wan or Customs taels, payable over a period 
scheduled to end in 1940, the British share, principal and interest, 
.being approximately £16,573,000. The importance attached by 
foreigners in general, and by the British in particular, to the adminis¬ 
tration built up by Sir Robert Hart is thus easily understood. 

TVie Effects of the War of 1914-1$ 

The war of 1914 18 made great changes in the circumstances 
described above. WTitlc Japan, whose exports to China bad exceeded 
the United Kingdom’s shortly bcIoTe its outbreak, moved definitely 
into the lead, and Great Britain’s long period of commercial pre¬ 
dominance became a thing of the past, China’s industrJiiHsntion 
received an impetus from the necessity—and the opportunity—of 
making for licraelf commodities hitherto bought from abroad. Her 
discovery of her ability to do this was accompanied by realization of 
the artificiality of the united front which the Rowera, notwithstanding 
their competitiveness, had maintained against her when their 
mutual interests vvere concerned. Germany and Austria w'ere 
deprived, wiili every encouragement from the AJIiex, of their extra- 
feerritoriai rights, and this led the Chinese to argue that the continued 
enjoyment of these rights by the Allies thereby lost such justification 
as had been derived from the alleged unsuitability of the Chimse 
legal system for Europeans. ITic cynicism—as it appeared to the 
Chinese —of the Allien’ nndiminished pretentiousness in this matter, 
was enhanced by the transfer, in the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
of Tsingtao from Germany to Japan, notwithstanding the evidence 
which the latter had given, in the ‘Twenty-one Demands’ made 
on China in T915, of complete disregard for her independence. 

From these various sources there welled up a nationalist feeling 
which increased rapidly in strength and pncBently began to challenge, 
in modern diplomatic language which a new generation of Chinese 
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Chii^ess Government Sterung Railway Loans in 
WHICH British Capital is Invested 


Loan 

Original 
amount of 
loan 

Rate 

of 

Interest 

Balance of 
Principal 
outstanding 
30 June 1937 

Balance of 
Principal 
outstanding 

30 June 1941 

Peking-Mukd en 

& 

% 

£ 

£ 

(1898-1944) ‘_ .. 

Shanghar-N anking 

2,300,000 

5 

460,000 

230,000 

(1904-53) ,, .. 

Shanghai-Hangchow'- 

2,900,000 

5 

2,784,000 

2,784,000 

Ningpo (1936-^1) 
Hukuang railwaj's 

1,100,000 

6 

1,100,000 

1,100,000 

C1911--51) .. 

Canton-Kowloon 

6,000,000 

zl -5 

5,656,000 

5,656,000 

(i 9 «> 7 - 37 ) - - - * 

1,500,000 

“i-S 

1,106,000 

1,101,500 

Honan {1905-35) 
Shanghai-Fenching 

800,000 


485,700 

475*700 . 

(1914-38) .. ,. 

T ientsin-Pukow 
(190S-38) 

375*000 

6 

262,000 

225,000 

British Issue ., 
Tientsin-Puko w 
Supplementar)'^ 
(1910-40) 

1,850,000 

2i-S 

1,156,250 

1,156,330 

British Issue ,. 

1,110,000 

2i“S 

888,000 

888,000 

Total 

17 * 935*000 

— 

13*898*950 

13*616,450 


“ The dates of floating and of prospective redemption respectively are given in 
the case of each loan. 

Source: Gull, E, M,, British Economic Interests in the Far East^ p, 195 (London, 

1943)- 

Loans secured on the MARrriME Customs and Salt Revenues 
Secured on the Customs Revetmes 

The estimated British holding of the j£a,996,455 outstanding of the 189S 
4^ per cent, loan on 31 December 1941 was £2,500,000. 

Of the 5 per cent. Reorganisation Loan, 1913, of £19,691,880, originally 
secured on the Salt revenue, the estimated British holding on the same date 
was £ 11,000,000. 

Of the Boxer Indemnity Loan, 1934, of £1,500,000, £972,000 was outstanding 
on 31 December 1941. The whole of this amount is believed to be British held. 

Secured on the Salt Revenues 

The estimated British holdings of the amounts outstanding of loans secured on 
the Salt revenue at the date given above were: 


Anglo-French Loan, 1908. £170,000 

5 per cent. Gold Loan, 1912 ,, ,, £5,000,000 

Hukuang Railway Loan ,, ,, ., ,, £2,000,000 
Marconi and Vidters Loans, 1918-19 ,, ,. £2,000,000 
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diplomatists had learned to use inich telling effect, the justice and 
rcaKonableness of the whole treaty pnrt syutem. At the Washington 
Conference, 1921-22, China succeeded in obtaining from the Powers 
resolutions ensuring that action would Im taken in respect of the 
crucial questions of the tariff and extraterritoriality. Within five 
years, under the leadcrahip of the Kuombtang—headed by Sun- 
Yat-sen and helped in respect of revolutinnary technique by Russian 
advisers—China succeeded Imth in persuading Great Britain of the 
wisdom of adopting a new and realistic attitude towards her 
aspirations, and in throwing off the yoke which her own war-lords 
had fastened on her during the domestic debacle that succeeded 
the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty in i9ii-[z> An anti-Dritish 
boycott, which was particularly effective in respect of our trade in 
South China, was une of the devices employed by the Chinese. 

Trade and Invesir/taiU.^ ^9*9—37 

British interests then entered upon a new phase. In the com¬ 
mercial sphere this was marked by a rapid decline in the value of 

the trade tvhich had been the basis of our commercial suprcmai^_ 

the trade in cotton piece-goods. Japanese cotton goods, and cotton 
goods manufactured by China herself, quickly narrowed the scope 
left for Lancashire's goods, a process which Japan, too, began to 
feel after China acquired tariff autonomy in 1928. China's increas¬ 
ing industrlaliaation, however, opened up freah oppominitles fur 
British, as for Japanese, mills in China, and at the same time widened 
the market for Bridah, as for other foreign, machinery—for spindles, 
looms, boilcra, and prime movers of all kinds. Under the stimulus 
of a ' good road * movement, the vehicles and materials required for 
transport also came to be in increasing demand. This movement, 
in turn, reacted upon urban devclupments in the interior, a new 
spirit of modernkation displaying itself both in economic and 
governmental ways. A rapid increase in the use of electric power 
was one of the features of this development. 

Thus British manufacturers were presented with wideiiing 
opportunities in every direction. So, too, however, were those of 
other countries, notably Germany, the United States, and Japan. 
Germany's recovery from her exclusion from Far Eastern markets 
during the war of 1914 -18 was rapid and remarkable. The United 
States, too, were soon exporting goods to China in much larger 
quantities than hitherto, and competition for the largest share in 
China's import trade came to lie between them and Japan to the 
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quite definite relegation of the United Kingdom to third place. 
British trade in machinery, iron and steel goods, chemicals and 
miscellaneous manufactures, while evincing sustained standards of 
quality, were not infrequently handicapped by too high prices and 
—so at all events it is frequently alleged^—^by salesmanship less 
adaptable than that of our competitors. 

The following percentages show the United Kingdom’s share of 
China’s import trade, and that of the United States and Japan at 
various periods from 1920 to 1936 ; 



1920 

1923 

1930 

I9J2 

1934 

1936 

United Kingdom ., 

U.S.A.. 

Japan . 

Other Countries .. 

i6'46 

18*79 
28*64 
36*11 

9-65 

14-77 

3I'o6 

44-S* 

8-IS 

17-50 

24-63 

49-72 

11’20 

25*43 

13*95 

49*42 

12-00 

26*16 

12-21 

49-63 

11-70 
19-64 
16-26 
52*40 


In reading the figures for 1932 and subsequent years the statistical 
effect of Japan’s seizure of Manchuria, and of the exclusion of its 
trade from the Chinese Customs’ returns, should be realized. The 
effect was to decrease Japan’s percentage, for much of her trade was 
with Manchuria, and to increase ours and that of the United States. 

It should also be realized that the British share becomes a good 
deal larger when China’s imports from other parts of the empire 
are included in the reckoning. Australia, British India, Ceylon, 
South Africa, Canada, and New Zealand all participated in China’s 
import trade, but British India’s share was the most important: 



1932 

1934 

1936 

British Empire * , 1 

British India .. 

20*01 

2-42 

19*17 

5*09 

19*41 

3-62 


China bought more from the United States and Japan than from the 
United Kingdom, largely because they imported considerably more 
from China than did the United Kingdom, as the following figures 
show: 



1932 

1934 

1936 

United Kingdom 

7-62 

9*30 

9*18 

U.S.A. . 

12* 17 

17-63 

26*36 

Japan 

21-80 


14-48 
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The American figure for 1936 exceeded considerably the whole of 
tlic Briti»h Empire’s share of China’s export trade in that year. 

In shipping, on the other hand, the British flag retained tta 
supremacy. {>f ouean shipping the British share of tonnage entered 
and cleared in iqj6 was 35*72 per cent., the Japanese being 20 S2 
per cent, and the American 6*90 per cent. only. Of coastal, i.e. 
interport, shipping, the British share was still liJgher, namely, 41*28 
per cent., the Japanese being 15*53 P***'' vent,, and the Chinese 
(excluding junks) 35*47 per cent. The American share was negligible. 

Britain al.so maintained her dominant posttiun in hanking, in¬ 
surance, and investments. 'I'lie 1914 total of capital invested in 
business, million, had by 1931 been increased to Just under 

198 million, its geographical distribution being, roughly, Shanghai 
((^130 million ; the rest of China £30 million, and I long Kong 
£35 milljon.‘ Some 18 per cent of this amount had been invented 
in manufacturing, Japan's business investments appruximated much 
more closely to Britain’s, being teekoned at jC 183*5 luilhon in 1930 \ 
Uie bulk of this sum was invested in Manchuria. American business 
investments totalled the relatively modest figure of £31-9 million. 

The growing strength of the Chinese industrial movement explains 
the relatively Jaige percentage of British inveatnicnta in industrial 
enterprises. During this 1914-3 0 period the movement presented 
foreign capital with opportunities of more profitable investment 
than ordinary Import and export trade. An assured supply of cheap 
labour, possession of technical capacities and managerial experience 
superior to those of Chinese competitors, and the security provided 
by extraterriturial status combined to make this new and expanding 
field an attractive one. The British-American I'ohacoo Co. (China), 
Ltd,, the China Soap Co., Ltd., and Edible Products, Ltd. (both 
conocma organised by Lever Bros., Ltd ) ; the China Printing and 
Finishing Co., Ltd., and Patons and Baldwina, Ltd. are among the 
well-known names associated with this phase of British interests in 
China. 

British railway interests sulTcrecI considerably during this uneven 
and, in some respects, contradictory period. Upon them, China'a 
political instability had disastrous eflects, although upon other 
enterprises, as figures have shown, it had little or none. By the end 
of 1935 all the British-flnnnced lines were in default in respect both 
of interest and amortixation except the Peking-Mukden railway. 
Fresh construction—the completion of the Hankow-^Canton rail- 
* Renwr, c. F„ Foreign ImieittnenU Ih Ccbmtr, pp. 347, .(03 (New York, 1933). 
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w^iy—w^s fifinnwd by a sterling loan of ^1^500,000 secured on the 
uubtUindhig {KirtJoii of Lbe Bridsb share of the Boxer mdeinnjLy, 
which the British government had agreed in rg^o to remit. The 
Hankow-Canton line was completed in 1936, and in June of that year 
a 6 per oent- Bhanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway Completiun 
Loan of 1,100^000 was issued in Shanghai through the British 
and Chinese Corporation. In 1936 also, after protracted negotiations, 
the Chinesw: government found itself able to resume railAv-ay loan 
interest payments. Hardly had it begun to do so, however, when 
Japan's aggressive schemea in Kortli China, wliich had been in 
continuous development since the Bcizure of Manchuria, resulted in 
the outbreak of wan 

British inten:ats in Manchuria had been relatively smalh They 
were, hmveverp substantial—an import and export trade valued at 
between three and four million sterling, and investments estimated 
at about that figure^ perhapa a little leas, Bctwt:eri 1932 and 1936 
both totals were considerably reduced. 

The Effects of the Smo-jQpmiese War 

The many British interests in China were sharply affected by the 
Sino-Jopanese war, and on Japiim's entry into the w'ar of 1939-45 
they pulTered a complete, though temporary, eclipse. 

In a sense the interest which suffered most harm was the 
destruction of China^s territorial integrity, the preservation of 
which had been a cardinal principle of British policy—departed 
from under duress in 189B—for many decades. With that went 
al^ the maintenance of the * open door/ Economic historians of 
the future, ho'yvever, will probably be impn^aed by tlie vitality 
displayed by our trade and institutions rather than by the harm 
which they inevitably BuflFered. Thus In 3937 the total value of the 
United Kingdom's export tu China and Hnng Kong was approxi¬ 
mately £8,586,000, the approximate total in 1936 having been 
£7,805,000. The British tonmge engaged in Cluna'a domestic 
trade had in 1936 been 41-3B per cent of the total; in 1940 it was 
4079 per cent. True, British shipping was soon completely ex¬ 
cluded from the Yangtze and the Si kiang, and Japan^s share in¬ 
creased from 15-53 per cent,—both the British 

and the Japanese proportion was increased by the virtual dbap- 
pearance of Chinese tonnage. Even so^ having regard to the fact 
that Japan was at war with China, the size of the British figure is 
cenainly striking. 
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The southern section of the I’ientain-Pukow railway^ the Shanghai- 
Nanking, and the Cantqn-Kowloon lines aU suffered damage: from 
militaiy operations, while the arrangemenis for the reaumptiun of 
interest payments by China were rendered inoperative. From the 
bond-holdera' point of view, however, matters were w^orse chan they 
had been only to the extent of the bill for repairs which w ill confront 
them after the war. How big this will prove to be depends^ on the 
one hand, upon the ejEtent of repairs effected by the Japanese, and^ 
on the other, upon the policy pursued by the Japancsu TTiilitary 
during the final stages of the war, when destruction of British 
pruperty may be widespread and deliberate. 

Up to December 194^ damage done to Bntish commercial and 
residential property was relatively small. How much has been done 
since, and may be done before Japan, is defeated, it is impossibk 
to say. One has, however, only to consult the files of the Shanghai 
paper, Finance and Commerce, for the ycare 1937-41, to see that 
many British commercial institutions, more particularly those 
capitalized in Chinese dollars, enjoyed a cunaidurable measure of 
prosperity, if the Pekin Syndicate suffered greatly through the 
Si no-Japanese war, the Kailan Mining Administration and, there¬ 
fore, the Chinese Engineering and Mining Co., did remarkably 
well. 

Future jPrarperff 

In conclusion, a few words may be said about the outlook for 
British interests in China. 

Certain aaaumptions have, in the first instance, tu lie made, the 
most important being that the present Chinese government will 
continue at the head of a united China, that the quisling adminis¬ 
tration of Wang Ching-wei at Nanking will disappear, and that the 
Communist administration of north-weat China will be content to 
obtain by eonatitutional means the agrarian and other refonna which 
it will cenatnly demand. A second assumption is that China’s 
currency, at present in the throes of a severe inflation, will be 
stabilized at an internationally acceptable figure. 

These assumptions granted, the outlook for Briti^ interests 
will depend, perhaps primarily and certainly to no small extent, 
upon the success with which men and inatitutians accustomed to, 
and nurtured in, an extraterritotial environment adapt themselves 
to life under Chinese jurisdiction and ConUoI. Hitherto, British 
interests, while subserving China’s welfare, have lived by their own 
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Htandards and for their own wdl-being. After the war they will 
prosper only in sto far as thiiy art: hcipfiji to China, and are enabled 
to opemte at a reasonable profit. 

The outlook will depend, to no Iciia extentt upon the i:apatrity of 
British manufacturer to produce at competitive prices. This state¬ 
ment has the ring of a tmlsm until the reader is reminded of what 
haa been said above about nerman and Japanese competition in 
the supply of China's industrial needs during the post 191+-18 
period. For a time, possibly fur a very long time, German and 
Japanese competition will be diminished by the effects of defeat- 
It is impossible at the time of writing to say to what extent the 
Allies, in preventing reannamciit, will bo oompollcd to control heavy 
industry in Germany and Japan. For a time, it seems probable, 
some control will be necessary. On the other hand, British policy 
is unlikely to lose sight of the necessity of allowing Ccmiany and 
Japan sufficient economic freedom to ensure stable employment 
of tlieir large populsttiuns^ the ultimate welfare of wliicii must 
inevitably be a factor in the preservation of peace. Moreover, the 
fact that the standard of life on the continent of Europe and in Japan 
iii likely, aii a result of defeat* to be low^er than British or American 
standards may well pr*sent British manufacturers with a difficult 
factor. 

The outlook will obviously depend^ too, upon China's economic 
policy. That she will industrialize to a much greater extent than 
she has so far done is certain. WlicLhcr in so doing she will treat her 
huge labour force as economic fodder, to be consumed in the furnace 
of pitiless exploitation ; or whedier she wiU acek to improve Agrarian 
occupations, w^herc moat of the labour is to be found, and make 
industrialization an additional means of raising her standard of life 
is, however, uncertain. Only thrnugh a general raising of the 
Standard of life can China become the great market into which 
generations of traders have cx|>ected her to develop* 
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Appendix I 

NOTE ON DIET AND NUTRITION 

In China much of the food consumed by farm families is produced 
on the farmer’s own land, and the improvement of nutrition, there¬ 
fore, largely depends on changes in the cropping system. It is 
estimated that for the country as a whole about three-quarters of 
the food energy in the farmer’s diet is derived from his own farm, 
one-quarter from purchased products, and only about i per cent, is 
collected from wild plants or received as gifts. Grains, seeds of 
leguminous plants, tuber crops, leafy vegetables and fruit are sup¬ 
plied by the farm, while vegetable oils, sugar, and animal products 
are chiefly purchased. The amount of food energy consumed varies 
with the year and the locality, but on an average it is above the 
minimum requirements, estimated at 2,800 calories per adult male 
unit per day. In some localities there is an over-abundance, and in 
others a serious deficiency. 

The sources of food energy are mainly vegetarian (grains, seeds 
of leguminous plants, tuber crops), nearly 98 per cent being of 
plant, and only 2 per cent, of animal origin. This is in contrast to 
the United States, w^here approximately two-fifths of the food energy 
consumed by the farmers comes from animal products. Butter and 
cheese have made no great appeal to the Chinese. It is the con¬ 
sumption of vegetable products rather than animal products which 
enables the peasant to eke out a living on his small holding. Wheat 
is more universally found in the diet than rice, and is dominant in 
the north, where the flour is used for noodles, boiled dumplings, and 
unleavened biscuits. In the south it gives way to rice, which becomes 
the staple food. Fruits and nuts occupy an unimportant position, 
although there is considerable consumption in some of the big 
cities where transport facilities are available. The Chinese diet is 
not entirely lacking in meat. Most of it, however, is derived from 
pigs and poultry, which are in part scavengers and subsist on food 
which is unfit for human consumption. With the exception of 
pork and chicken, meat is too expensive for the masses, who eat it 
only at feasts and occasionally during the rest of the year. 

In spite of the relative absence of animal products the Chinese 
diet is fairly well balanced. Proteins, which are needed to built and 
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repair, are supplied by vegetable prodneta, such as beaa crtird, and 
the average intake is considered to be adequate in both quantity and 
quality. There arep however* great inequalities between regions and 
families, and even where the protein intake is sufficient its quality may 
not be suitable for the nutrition of young children* Fats arc obtained 
in the form of vegetable oils* Roughage and some of the essential 
salts and vitamins arc provided by vegetables* a large proportion of 
which are served green and not cooked long enough to destroy the 
beneficial clemcuts. 

The nutritive value of the Chinese diet is, however, not completely 
satisfactory^ not bo much because of its vegetable character but 
because the grains are too highly milled, and because an insufficienc)'^ 
of leafy vegetables is consumed- The practice of removing die husk 
of the rice means that the germ and certain layers covering the germ, 
which contain valuable salts and vitaminsp arc also removed* In 
particular, the important vitamin B is removed p and it is known that 
deficiency in tills may lead to $erious nervous and dige&tive disorders. 
The constructive messun: is to discount]^ the practice of too fine 
miUrng, which seems to be increasing, and is largely responsible 
for the wide incidence of beri-beri in South China. 

Vegetables, especially in North China* are used in very Limited 
quantities, possibly because the fanner is disinclined to master the 
methods of vegetable growing. As a result there seems to be a 
serious and widespread deficiency of calcium in the diet nf the 
average farm family, particularly from the standpoint of the needs 
of the growing child- It is only by increasing the consumption of 
certain leafy vegetables and Such roots as taro that the intake of this 
mineral can be raised to an adequate level. As far as vitamins are 
concerned, while there appears to be a aufficlency of A and C. an 
increased content of D in tbe diet Seems desirable, eKpccblly under 
conditions where sunshine (which crtaies vitamin D) is available 
only to a limited extent. It is also important to conserv'e the vitamin 
supply by avoiding the large losses which occuf OS a result uf heavy 
mUling* 

For the above reasons the diet is barely adequate and permits of 
no emergency reserve. It is perhaps signJiicaiit that when students 
overvrork the collapse tends to take the form of tobcrculoals rather 
than nervous cxhai^iion. Deficiency m food is probably partly 
respunaibic for this* 

Nutritinn requirements* therefore* in China demand certain 
changes in the type of land utilization. First and foremost is the need 
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for the production of more greens ^nd le“-afy vegetable? in place of 
aome of the grains now grown. In thia way the serious deficiency in 
calcium could fae uvercome and the protein and vitamin con lent of 
the diet improved* Against this advaniagc^ however* there would 
be an increase in the bulk and fibre content^ and a lowering of the 
digestibility of a diet which already has its limitations inthiH rapecc* 
The child in particular is less able than the adult to consume such 
products and assimilate cekium from them. This seems to be the 
most serious problem in the nutrition of the Chinese farm family, 

An increase in the poultry industry, W'iLh a greater consumption 
of eggs, tvould improve ilie diet, hut the aiiimal product wluch would 
most effectively solve the problem of child nuiritiou is milk* It is 
by far the best dietary source of calcium and also contains protein 
and \utamms in a form which can be easily assimilated by children. 
But milk production iseems economically impmctit^ble on the 
average Chinese farm at the present time, particularly by the dairy 
cow. It may, however, be possible to increase the use of goat's 
milk, wliile some milk may be obtained from the working cow or 
buffalo on the farm+ Ultimately, it b likely that a dairy industry for 
milk will develop near the big towns, and in parts of the north of 
China. 

Since 1937, attempia ha%'e been made to prepare die way for an 
improvement in nutrition. In 1941 the Naiioual Institute of Health 
made several dietary surveys and nutritional studies and issued a 
number of booklets for general distribution. A Nutrition Prumotion 
Committee was or^niaed in December 194Q- As a preliminary step 
towards the improvement of nutritiuu far the Chinese army research 
has been carried out to obtain acnial nutrition condiiiuus among 
Chinese aoldfer? in general as wtll as to prepare a standard Ihl of 
the minimum diet and nutrition requirements for the various armed 
forces of China. 
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iNTKODUCtEON 

For ceittunes the chief meann of transport in China has been river 
and waterway transport. Navigable etreama and rivere Intorsect 
many parts of the country and in particular the valleys of the three 
great rivers (see pp. 511-56). Of these the most important uaffic 
artery is the Yangtae, wliich, Offing to its extensive navigable length 
suitable for targe sea-going vessels, must be considered as part of 
the cnaslal zone as far as coastwise shipping Ui enneemed. Coastwise 
shipping in China has fulTdled a role of considerable importance 
in maintaining long-distance communication between the different 
parts of the country rendered relatively isolated by poor land com¬ 
munications. It forms the basis for much of the conduct of the 
domestic trade of the country, and the coastwise rice trade is nf special 
prominence in this respect. 

The coastal provinces of south-east China^ between Shanghai and 
Canton, are characterized by a distinct indented coastline with many 
deep bays and off-lying Islands, and the sea forms the principal means 
of trade and intertourac. As in the case of Norway, fishing and sca- 
faring are among the principal occupations of the people, who here 
provide the most important maritime population in China (see p. 74). 
Thus it would appear that conditiuna are generally favourable for the 
development of coastwise shipping not only with Chinese sailing 
craft, but also with steamers. Chinese sailing craft stiU carry on a 
considerable coastal and river trade, but largely because of political 
and economic circumstances China has become greatly dependent 
upon foreign-operated steamer communications in the coastwise 
and inland trade. As a result of the so-called ‘ unequal treaties ' 
of the nineteenth century, many foreign countries could under¬ 
take coasting with thiHr ovm veasels between the treaty ports 
on the coast and along the Yangtze. This situation is almost 
unique, as the coastwise trade in most countries is confined rigidly 
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to V^&S^Is of that Country, except hy apecia] ogreetnenta or reciprocal 
treatioa. ^ The foreign trade of China la very lar^gely seaborne 
and 3 high percentage of this Carrying trade is peifomied by 
ships flying foreign flags. 


Chinese Junks 

There is probably a greater variety of types of craft in China than 
in any other part of the world, for all vessels are adapted to local 
physical conditions and to the requirements of trade, aliliiHigh 
certain basic principles of design are almost univeraal and the 
dilTercnces may only be variations on a common type of structure. 
Outstanding among these craft are the junks, per^ps seme uf the 
most distinctive vessels in the world, and they range in gixe from 
the river junks and innumerable longshore fishing boats to the deep- 
sea fishing junks, which present different types for almost every port, 
and more particularly to the grtat trading junks. Like many other 
Chinese arts and crafts, the design of the junka shows exceptional 
originality and independence of development, and the continuity of 
design from the junks of early tiTnes. to those of the present day is 
very marked, A certain degree of conservatism may have 
responsible for this, but the basic design is well suited to its purpose. 

Historical Backgrounil 

The seafaring traditions of the Chinese are among the oldest 
in the world, and diey are credited with the invention of several 
important inaritime devices adapted to their own ships, apparently 
without Western influence and which they adopted sooner than 
the West. The ma^ctic compass, according to Chinese records, was 
invented in China in the melfih century a.d., although it was used 
in the West at an earlier date. Other disilnctive features include 
watertight compartments, which were mentioned by Fatlicr le Comte 
in 1^7 as a characteristic safety device to prevent the whole hull 
flooding in case the vessel strikes a rock j leehoards, which are used 
to enable a boat to sail more closely into the wind without making 
esc^ive leeway ; dagger-boards, long used in South China vessels, 
which act in a similar fashion to kebuards, but are lowered through 
a slot in the bottom of the vessel; and turreted hulls, in which the 
sides of the hull taper towards the gunwales and thus result in a 
saving of tonnage dues. Turreted huUs are said to have a pronounced 
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tumblc-liome of Th< topsides and on this a narrow deck is super¬ 
imposed. Chinese junks made extensive joumej's in the eastern seas 
at quite an early period, and they were the means by which porcelain 
and other Chinese products were dispersed throughout the East 
Indies. There is some evidence to suggest that Chinese wares were 
earried in native craft to Ceylon in the fourth century B.C., and in 
later centuries regular voyages were made by junks ttt India and many 
other pans of the Indian Oeeau. Arab traders likewise voyaged east- 
w’arda from the Persian gulf and established eontacts with the Chinese 
seafarers. Cantun was the centre of this sea trade in China in the 
eighth century a.d. (see vol. it, p. 7). By the thirteenth century sea 
communieations extended from China to Japan, Korea, the East 
Indies archipelago, the shores of the Indian Ocean as far as the 
Persian gulf, and the East Afritaii coast to Zanzibar. 

In the early part of the thirteenth century, during the period of 
die Yuan dynasty-, and also at the beginning of the Ming dynasty in 
the late fourteenth century, junks nf small types an? recorded as 
trading between the old mouth of the Yellow river, south of Haiehow, 
and Shantung; they vfcrc used for the transportation of rice. 
In the fiftccndi century a fleet of junks sailed to Cambodia, the East 
Indies, Siam, Ceylon, the Persian gulf, the Red ses, and the east 
coast of Africa, Descriptions of junks trading in the East Indies 
in the early part of the seventeenth century' show that return voyages 
from the Philippines to Foochow and other porta were made in 
ballast, and those junks trading to Java brought porcelain, silk, satina, 
and damasks of Chinese manufacture and returned home with pepper, 
ivory, lacquer, tortoise sheUs, indigov sandalwood, nutmegs, and 
cloves. Gradually, however, the Chinese lost their monopoly of 
many of these trade routes to the Portuguese and other navigators, 
and although the junks in some eases made long voyages, they 
generally ceased visiting the Persian gulf and India and restricted 
their range to the East Indies. Four outstanding voyages have 
been made by Chinese junks during the last hundred years. The 
Ktying sailed from Hong Kong to Boston, and reached 

lajndnn in 1848, after being the first junk to round the Cape of 
Good Hope; the Whangpo voyaged from Hong Kong to Sydney 
in 1908, and the Ningpo made the voyage from Shanghai to San 
Francisco, Icavuig in September 1912 and arriving in February 
1913. This vessel was worked by a Chinese crew hut bad a Danish 
roaster. A Bmaller type of vessel, a fishing junk from Amoy, 
made a passage to Vancouver in 1922. Such voyages are, how- 
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evtr, fixCcptEnuRl, and the coming of stctim has reatrioted the 
profitable range of junks to coas^vf$e voyages. Even here the 
number of junka is diminishing Itcfore the mpid advance of 
oteaniers and motor vessels. 

Junk Design 

The hull of the junk is usually flat-bottomed and built of light 
pine. In the Foochow pole junk tians verse bulkheads every 8 ft, and 
longitudinal hiilkheads every .f. ft. divide the hull into 'watertight 
compartments ■ in other types the number ajid distance apart uf the 
bulkheads vary according to the sLh: and function of tlic particular 
type, while Hainan (Ilylam) junks are exceptional in having a hold 
completely open from end to end of the hull. These compartments 
serve not only as a safety measure but they form units for commercial 
uses. Chinese shippers buuh one or more coinj>artinent$ at a Jlat 
rate for each voyage, and this space is thorofure utilized to ilic fullest 
possible extent. The bow and stem are frequently square and bluff. 

1 he masts are usually poles of Foochow pine {Cunninghamia iaticeo- 
ksta) and are devoid of stays and shrouds. They are usually raked at 
different angles, and are often emt of the centre line to take advantage 
of different winds. ITie sail used almost ujuversalty is the balanced 
lug made of brown cotton cloth, with nearly horizontal bamboo 
battens to stiffen and extend it. Formorly reed matting was used as 
a sail materia]. The lug sail is the tj’pe most easily handled in the 
sudden squalls and typhoons which arc so common along the coast 
at certain stasons. Chinese sailors early discovered ilic raluc of high 
canvas sa a means of Catching the light airs over the river banks. Jihs 
are not used, and die hcadsail consists of a hig on a mast stepped well 
forw^d and raking over the bow. A headsiiil in the form of a canvas 
jib is used in many Chinese vessels, particularly those fitted with a 
bowsprit, Some of the smaller cargo j u nks from Canton, Macao, and 
Hong Knng are examples. A small Chinese Jugsail usuaUy replaces 
the jib as a headsail, but in the lajger craft this lugsail assumes the 
proportions uf a foresail. The rudder is a heavy piece of wood fitting 
into sockets, and it can be raised clear of the flat bottom in harbour 
and before beaching; when the vessel is under way die rudder is 
lowered below the bottom and serves to steer the ship and to prevent 
leeward drift. River vessels or vessels in calins utilize the yutok or 
sweep, a Chinese invention for propulsion in inland waters. It is used 
for sculling and is the most cflident means of propelling a ship by one 
man, and it consisia of a spar, usually i n two pieces, pivoted on th e stem. 
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Types of Junhs 

The design and decoration of the hull, and the cut of the lugsail 
and the type of rig, vary considerably according to the part of the 
coast and the home port of the junk. There are two main types of 
junks, those typical of the northern coasts and those typical of the 
southern coasts south of the mouth of the Yangtze. 

The Pechili trader is characteristic of the northern junks, and is 
probably the oldest sur\^iving type of Chinese ocean-going craft, and 
the rig has largely remained the same to the present day. It is 
probable that this type of vessel was the one used for the trade with 
East Africa and the Red Sea some centuries ago; and they were 
built in Shantung and at Shanghai, but to-day no more are being 
built, and they are disappearing rapidly- They traded to Singapore 
up to the opening years of the present century, and a short time 
later they also ceased trading to Hong Kong. Their trade has 
recently only been with Yangtze and northern ports, almost ex¬ 
clusively between Shanghai and Shantung ports. The hull of this 
vessel is whale-backed or turreted with a narrow level deck, and it 
shows the fullest development of this form, which is more typical 
of northern junks. It is flat-bottomed owing to the shallow nature 
of the waters in which it works and owing to the necessity of beach¬ 
ing for repairs. It has five masts, but the distinctive feature about 
these is their disposition: a bowmast forward against the port 
bulwark, a foremast and a mainmast (a unique feature is the topsail 
on the mainmast m light airs) in the centre line, and aft a mizzenmast 
to port of the centre line and a quartermast before it against the 
port bulwark. The bluff bow, broad flat stem, and overhanging 
counter, and the almost rectangular sails are unmistakably charac¬ 
teristic of the northern junks. The vessels are generally between 
120 and 180 ft. long; they carry a crew of 20-30 men and varied 
cargoes, especially oil in baskets and large discs of compressed soya 
bean. Unlike the junks of South China, they do not carry whole 
families. The Taputo trader from the head of Tsingtao wan has a 
similar mast arrangement. 

The Ant ting trader may be regarded as another basic northern 
junk. It corresponds in every respect to the northern type except 
for its hull, which is plain-built with a flush deck. There are two 
heavy masts, the foremast with a rake forward, and the mainmast with 
a slight rake aft, while a light mizzenmast is fitted on one or both 
quarters. The vessel is about 70 ft. long, carries a crew of 15-zo, 
while cargoes consist mainly of oil in baskets, soya bean cakes, and 
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rice; occasionally cargoes of planks are carried on the decks and 
also poles lashed to the hull by hawsers. The hulls of most northern 
junks are plain dark brown in colour owing to the use of preservative^ 
although one exception is found in the bright colours of the * Chin- 
chow ' trader from Fengtien* 

The Foochow pole junk is the most typical of the junks found along 
the coast of China south of the mouth of the Yangtze* It derives its 
name from the trade in which it is engaged, carrying Foochow pine 
poles up and down the coast, particularly from Foochow to Shanghai 
and the lower Yangtze ports. The long-distance vessels Keyings 
WhangpOy and Ningpo were all junks of this interesting type. The 
narrow bows and very high stems with galleon-like poops are promi¬ 
nent features of southern junks. The deck is flush, and vertical 
cross pieces are fitted at regular intervals to support the heavy cargo 
of poles stacked horizontally fore and aft over the side of the ship ; 
heavy bamboo hawsers secure the load. The bow of the Foochow 
pole junk is peculiar to the type as it has a square stem piece with 
two wing-like flares, which serv’e as a protection against heavy seas ; 
this form, however, is common also to many types of junk from 
Fukien and Chekiang provinces. There are three masts, the third 
consisting of a light mizzen right on the end of the poop and sUghtly 
off the centre line. The vessels are unusually large for Chinese 
coasting craft, varying betw^een 120 and 180 ft. in length and carrying 
25-35 ^ crew. The stems of Foochow pole junks are vividly 

painted and decorated, and two wide strips of colour run the whole 
length of the hull. This decoration varies according to home port, 
and native seamen can distinguish the vessels by the colours they 
display. An eye is nearly always painted on the bows so that the ship 
can * see/ It is believed, however, by fishermen in the Canton delta 
that the eyes frighten away big fishes and evil spirits. These eyes 
are absent in the case of the Pechili trader, but other types from 
Fukien province show it. 

There are many other local types of junks, such as the Hangchow 
bay trader, the Ningpo junk and other Yangtze types, and the rice 
and salt junks of the Canton delta. An interesting development 
outside Chinese waters is the Tongking junk, a type of ketch evolved 
in the last hundred years by Chinese traders—Hokkiens or Cantonese 
—settled in Malaya. The vessel has many features of seventeenth- 
century Dutch ships, but it is entirely native. Inland waterways, 
too, are characterized by an infinite variety of junk types, each 
especially adapted to the needs of its locality. 
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The Chinese Mercantile Marine 

In 1939 th^! ChineRa mercantile marine ranked Twentieth in the 
world's merchant fleets of steamers and motor vessels of over 100 
tons gross. It consislcd of 164 vckhcIr of 353>094 tons gros^j and 
7 TTiotor ships of 4,830 tons gross, and it comprised 0^4 per cent, of 
the world's total tonnage. A large prcporLion of ihe mereliaiit vessels 
had been taken over and sunk as blockships during the Japanese 
invTJsion ■ so that in order to view the merchant fleet in its tme per¬ 
spective it is necessary to assess ils world rarik in 19371 before the 
outbreak of hostilities. At that time the Chinese merchant fleet 
ranked fourteenth in the w'orld^s fleets, although it was only about 
one-seventh the size of tliat of Japan, and it represented only 1*4 
tons of shipping per 1,000 inhabitants compared with 78 in the 
case of Japan. The development of the Chinese fleet of vessels over 
100 tons gross as between and 1939 is showTi in the table on 
p, 585. This table illustrates the slow progress of the merchant fleet 
up to 1916 and also the declines it experienced dining the w'ars and 
disturbances affecting the country, especially in 1895, 1901» and 
T911. The unsettled political conditions in the country provided 
a serious setback because tlie govermtienl frequently coin inan deered 
ships for military purposes. The growth of the fleet was also hindered 
by the foreign-ovvned steam vessels whieh liad been introduced by 
foreign niariLime countries and which were operating in the sea- 
borne trade of China. The country had insufficient shipbuilding 
capacity to provide and main lain the brge amount of tonnage 
necessary to compete on equal terms. The tonnage grew much 
more rapidly after the war of 1914-18 and this growth w'as apparently 
unaffected by the Japanese operations in Manchuria in 1931. 

Compo^itwn of Ike Fleel 

The latest list of Chinese vessels published in English was issued 
by the Maritime Customs in 1931 —List of C/ihuse Steam aitd Motor 
Vessels if jdq ions gross and Ot er, 1930 (Sbangliai, 1931). This list 
contains paniculats of 675 vessels, while Fdoyd'^s Register of Shippir^ 
only gives zio vessels of over too tons gross. 

i be figures, which are not complete for every vessel, undoubtedly 
include some inland navigation vessels and allow^ances must there¬ 
fore be made for these. Some indication of this is given by the 
ports of regisLry\ Over iSo vessels were registered at Shanghai 
and T49 at Cantnni and of these many are probably riv^er vessels. 
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Chinese Steamers and Mote/rships of over 100 ions gross^ 1886-1939 


Year 

No* of 
vessels 

Tons 

gross 

Year 

No* of 
vessels 

Tons 

gross 

1886 

^3 

32,219 

igjz 

65 

87,242 

1887 

27 

37.319 

1913 

66 

86^690 

1888 

29 

39*123 

1914 

73 

93*095 

1S89 

33 

43,181 

1915 

79 

97*536 

18 go 

34 

4+,SS8 

1 1916 

So 

97*841 

i8gi 

33 

43.543 

1917-18 

No recorc 

s available 

1S92 

41 

47,806 

igig 

ga 

130,972 

*893 

39 

47,733 

1920 

102 

142,834 

1894 

35 

44.313 

1921 

122 

163,037 

1893 

15 

19.037 

tgzz 

134 

188,388 

189^ 

39 

50,851 

1923 

157 

222,970 

1897 

40 

54.193 

1924 

164 

247*035 

1S9S 

46 

63,179 

1925 

173 

267,300 

1899 

48 

64,558 

1926 

193 

296,757 

1900 

48 

65,731 

1927 

211 

325,462 

igor 

25 

29.176 

192S 

212 

315,729 

1902 

44 

59,731 

igag 

211 

314.638 

1903 

4S 

60,491 

1930 

210 

314,817 

1904 

46 

62,656 

1931 

229 

331,849 

190S 

44 

57,436 

1933 

244 

369,396 

1906 

47 

62,943 

1933 

257 

399,588 

1907 

50 

67,634 

1934 

252 

397,712 

igo8 

SI 

68,281 

1935 

267 

454.258 

1909 1 

60 

75,358 

1936 

268 

491,580 

xgio 

68 

90,430 

1937 

288 

599,986 

1911 

66 

86,550 

1938 

247 

472,578 




1939 

171 

257.924 


Based on successive volumes of Lloyd’s Rtgisttr oj Shipping (London annually). 

Furthermore, 98 were registered at Harbin in Manchuria, 46 at 
Hankow, and 27 at Wuchow on the Si kiang. Reliable statistics on 
Chinese shipping are very difficult to obtain, and even the lower 
figure is an underestimate. However, the salient features of Chinese 
shipping have remained the same since 1930, and an analysis of 
these figures does present some indication of the true position. 

Out of a total of 624 vessels, for which the gross tonnage is given, 
384 were vessels of between 100 and 500 tons gross ; the next most 
important category consisted of vessels between 1,000 and 2,000 tons 
gross, which totalled 116 vessels. Over 90 per cent, of the vessels 
were under 2,000 tons gross. Ten vessels were between 3,000 and 
4,000 tons gross, 6 between 4,000 and 5,000 tons gross, while the 
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largest ship was 6,218 tons gross* Many of the smaller vessels must 
be employed in river service* 

Some 29 per cent* of the vessels were under 5 years old, while 30 
per cent* were between 10 and 20 years old* Altogether about 70 per 
cent* of the vessels were less than 25 years old, and the remainder 
were more than that age, and some were as much as 50 years old. 

About 90 per cent, of the 624 vessels for which place of building 
is given were built at Shanghai, and a small percentage were built 
at Canton. Of foreign-built vessels 61 vessels were built at Hong 
Kong, and 95 at various yards in Great Britain* About half as many 
as the latter were built in Japan. The vessels over 1,000 tons gross, 
158 in number, were nearly all over 10 yeai^ old, and of these 63 
were built in Great Britain, 28 at Shanghai, including many of the 
newer vessels, and 16 in Norway* 

State^&wned Vessels 

The Ministry of Communications Is the government department 
responsible for shipping in China, Until the organization of the 
Marine and Navigation Bureaux in July 1931, the Marine Depart¬ 
ment of the Maritime Customs was responsible for controlling all 
Chinese ships* Under the new Maritime Law, Shipping Law, and 
Law for the Registry of Ships, however, the Ministry issued certifi¬ 
cates of nationality to both steamers and sailing vessels of a certain 
size. At the same time the Ministry of Communications took over 
all registration, surveying, and inspection of vessels. 

In 1939 the state owned four vessels totalling 7,645 tons gross* 
Two of these ships, including a British-built 2,923 tons gross train 
feny, were operated by the railway administration, and two by the 
Transportation Department of the Chinese Navy* Apart from these, 
the government owned the principal Chinese shipping company, 
the China Merchants Steam Namgatwn Co, Ltd.^ which in 1934 
had a fleet of 28 vessels aggregating 50,750 tons gross, and ran 
services to all coastal and river ports. The company managed 
steamers as early as 1873, when it was organized as a semi-govern¬ 
ment enterprise. It was taken over completely as a govermnent 
enterprise by the Ministry of Communications in 1932 after the 
approval of the Executive Yuan. Many of the company's ships were 
sunk as blockships in 1937. 

Shippi?2g Companies and Services 

In 1934 there were eighty-five shipping companies in China, a 
great many being single ship companies* The San Peh Steam 
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Nav^alion €0. Lid.y of ShanglmJ, had the second largest fleet »f 
any shipping company in 1934, with 18 vessels totalling 35,870 tons 
gross, 'I'he ships varied in sbe between 241 and 2,018 tons gross. 
The smaller ships were operated in Yangtze services with occasional 
sailings to north and south China. A number of tramps were tun 
between Shanghai, Vladivostok, Rangoon, the Malay peninsula and 
Japan to carry rice and other bulk cargoes, 'I‘he companv also 
controlled the Haong On S.N. Co, Ltd., founded in 1915 by the 
combined capital of British anti Cluneae merchants, and which had 
14 vessels of about 500 tons each, some of tlicsc being motor 
vessels. 

The Ching Kee Steam Navigation Co. of Chefoo had in 1934 a 
total of as vessels aggregating 33.250 tons grosa. It made great 
profits during the wur of 1914 18, and extended its territory con¬ 
siderably. The vesseb vary in «ize between 494 and 3,111 tons 
gross, and are cmpluycd as tramps. Ollier eumpanies were the 
Norik China. S.N. Co., Tientsin (6 vcasclis of 10,700 tons gross), 
which operated tramps; the Ningpo Siia<di$ing S.N. Ca. {3 vessels 
of 8,170 tons gross) which operated a vessel on each of the routes 
Shanghai and Ningpo and Shanghai and Hankow, and also ran one 
tramp j and the Mtng Sing Industrial Company, a leading company 
in the upper Yangtze, It was founded in 1925 to run a service 
between llochow and Chungking, but in 1929 it bought a number 
of other up^ier Y’angtze shipping Companiiia and extended its own 
opemtions to I yang, Ichang, and Shanghai, The company had 
24 vessels of shallow draughts and totalling 6,500 tons gross. *Jt has 
increased in prosperity since the war in China began as it Operated 
on Szechwan rivers and lUe Yangize, and its vessels were not enm- 
mandeered ; it has also been able to augment its fleet by purchases 
from the middle and lower Yangtze. 

Personnel 

The Chinese Junk sailor is a master of his craft, and be has few 
equals in handling hia xhip in bad weather or typhoons. Likewise, 
tlie Cliinesc seaman on board a propelled ship has A Sound practical 
knowledge if no book knowledge. Most of them are promoted from 
deckhands or Urcmen, and regulations were adopted in 1928 for 
seamen’s certificates whereby a seaman then in active service could 
obtain a certificate If his record of service w'as saitsfaetory. In 1933 
the ayalcm of periodical examination of seamen was adopted. The 
training of ship’s ofHcetS was undertaken at the Woosung Mercantile 
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Marine College under the control of the Ministry of Cummunioatiuns. 
After the fall of Shanghai n new college had to be opened In Chung- 
king. The training of officei^ continuing, and the government 
lias expressed the feeling that the devolapmcnt of the Chinese 
mercantile marine wiU not be hampered by a ^rious shortage of 
trained personnel. 

It ^-aa atated in iCj^z that about zOyOOO Chinese seamen were 
scrying tvith the merchant fleets of the Allies. About half of these 
men serve in British ships, cs^iocially tankers and ahipa trading to 
the Far East in normal times, and many of the others are In United 
States vessels and also Dutch vessels. Most of the sailors are 
Cantonese or Fukienc:^e and regularly fonn excellent erewa all over 
the world, and their Temittances^ like those of the Chinese emigrants 
in the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya, form an important part 
lif the ECnnoTny of South China. 

Fdreion SmFprNG 

Foreign shipping assumed a dominant position in Chinese wters 
10 the detriment of native shipping, protected by the treaty rights 
acquired during the nineteenth century from the difflculties which 
confronted Chinese ahipowners. Prior to 1937, as a result of the 
^unequal treaties,^ Great Britain, the U.S.A., ^Igium, Brazil, Den- 
niark, E'rance, ItaJyp japan, Mexico^ the Netherlands, Non^'ay* Peru, 
Portugal, Spain, and Sweden still enjoyed the special privilege of 
engaging in the inland navigation and coaating trade of Cldna. 
Cermany, Austria, and Hungary lost the privilege m consequence 
of the of t9i4-i8, and the U^S.S.R. relinquished the right 
voluntarily In 1924^ CoiiHiderahlu naticmal feeling had been 
aroused in China by these privileges, and in 1930 the Ministry 
of Communications formulated a detailed prugmirnne for the 
abolition of shipping privileges accorded to foreigners in the; 
inland waters of the country^ but nothing was achieved until 
January 1943, when Great Britain aitd iHe U.S.A- relinquished 
their special rights for coasting and inland navigation in Chineae 
waters (including the employment of foreign pilots in Chinese 
territorial waters), and the treaty rights to the system of treaty 
pom in China were also abolished. 

British Shipping 

Since Britiah shipping companJea overhauled those of the Ameri¬ 
cans m the HcventieSi they Iiave retained the most miportont position 
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umong foreign countries tiuding in and to Chinese waters. British 
companies have licen especially prominent in the coastwise trade 
and in lines on the 'Vangt^e. The must important British line is the 
China Na^gation Co. (Butterfield and Swire), which was established 
in rSys and lias its head office at Shanghai. It operated services on 
the Yangliie from Shanghai to Hankow, Bhasi, Tchang, and Chung¬ 
king, and coastwise lines served ports on the following routes: 
Shanghai-Tientsiii, Shanghai-Hong Kong-Canton-Haiphong, Can¬ 
ton-Dai ren^Xeivchang, The hido-Cbina Stfam Navigation Co. Ltd. 
is the nest most important eumpany, and it developed its lines after 
it took over tlie ships of the great trading firm c}f Jardine, Matheson 
and Co. in 1881, It operates services on the Yangtze and a Calcutta- 
Hong Kong-Osaka service. Another old-established compiliiy IB 
the Douglas Stoamship CVi., which operated a line of pasaenger and 
c^o sleameis from Hong Kong to South China ports. The Hong 
Lang, Canton and Macao S.S. Co. also ran daily services between 
these three ports. 'I he main British ocean services to China include 
those tjf Alfred Holt and Co. {Blue funnel Line) which ran the first 
vessel to China via the Cape of Good Hope in 1866 (this vtassel 
belonged to the Ocean S.S. Co.), the Peuinsutar and Oriental Une^ the 
Glen Line (controlled by A, Moll and Co. — Ocean S.S. Co.), the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (with trans-Pacific serviecs from Hong 
Kong and Shanghai, and carO’ing raw silk), and the British India 
S.N Co. 

yapanese Skipping 

From 1900 onward Japanese shipping in Chinese waters showed a 
steady and fairly continuous growth ranking second to that of Great 
Britain ; this gromh was most marked during the war of 1914-18, 
Japan’s percentage share risuig from 25 per cent, in 1913 to 3T'5 per 
cent, in 1918, In 193a there was a significant decline in Japanese 
shipping* which dropped to third place to Great Britain and China; 
this was due partly to the diversion of Japanese ships to Manchurian 
ports and partly to the effect of Japanese aggression in Manchuria 
and at Shanghai on trade between Japan and China. After the out- 
brwk of the Sino-Japanese war in 1937 the Coniiage of Japanese 
shipping again fell, but its position improved relative to Chinese 
and other foreign shipping which were severely handicapped by 
the conditions entailed by hostilities along the seaboard and by the 
Japanese blockade. 

The two leading Japanese shipping companies operating in 
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CKinesf waters are the Dairen Kisen Kahha add the Nis^in Kisen 
Kaisha. The main services of the Dairen Kisen Kaisha^ which is 
closely hnked with the South Manchuri^i Railway, are Dairen- 
Tsingtao— Shanghai and Antuiig—Dairen-Shanghai^ but the company 
also runs sert'kes outside Chinese waters* The Nissin Khen Kmsha 
operates a Dairen-'Ilenisln Tsingtao Shanghai service, and has in 
addition a number of vessels njrming on the Yangtze. Other 
important Japanese lines calling at Chinese ports include the Mitmi 
Bussan Kaisha^ the Nippon Yusen Koisfta, the Osaka Shosen Kaisl^a^ 
and the Kinkai Yusen Katsha. 

Other P^orei^n Shipping 

la the early period of Chinese shipping the interests nf the 
U.S.A+ w'Crt tonaidcrahk\ but at line end of the nineteenth 
century the American companies" fleets were sold. Since 1900 
the percentage share of the U,S.A. in Chinese shipping has 
been less than 5 per cent.^ and the Standafd-Vacuitm Oil Cotn- 
pany^s oil tankers now represent the only AmeHcaTi shipping 
intereata in Chinese waters. The main American services to 
Chinese porta are operated by the American Mail Uttes, American 
President Unes (Dotlar Steamship Lmes% Amrrican I^oneer Line^ 
and the BarheT Steamship Lines. 

Norway generally ranks about fourth or fifth in tonnage of ship¬ 
ping, but the great majority of the Norwegian vessels are tramps 
chartered to Chinese shipping eonipaiuisi to niii between Cliinese 
and Far Eastern ports. The two most important Dutch lines operat¬ 
ing in Cliineae w-atera are the yaia-China-yapan Lijn and the Holland 
Oast Azie Lijn, the former from the Netherlands East Indies to Hong 
K.ocigp Amoy, and Shanghai, and catering especially for Chinese 
emigranU returning home from the East Indie?, the latter from Euro¬ 
pean ports to Uong Kong and Shanghai ; the K PM. also operates 
an Orient-java-AfricA service between Slumgluil and Capetown. 
Gentian shipping show^ed a steady increase after 1910, reaching over 
4,000,000 tons in 1930, keeping pace with the development of trade 
between Germany and China, 'riie HambHrg^Amerika Lmie^ Nord- 
deatseker Lloyd and Rickmers Linie are the chief German lines running 
to Chinese ports. Other important ocean services to China are 
operated by the Danish Ostasiatinke Kompagni A jS (East Asiatic Co.) 
and Maertk Line (A. F. Moller). by the Italian Lhyd Triestim. by the 
French Messageries Maritimes, and by the Swedish Stenska Ost- 
asiathha Kamp. AM. (Swedish East Asiatic Co.) 
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Shipping Thapfic 

Tn 1936, the Ust year unaffected by ^^‘ar canditbns, the total 
emranees and eleaiancca at Chinese ports amounted to 140,019,018 
tons, of which 45-2 million tons was in foreign trade and 99-8 million 
tons in domestic trade. The Maritime Customs returns, however, 
do not include Chinese junks and vessels trading under the Inland 
Waters Steam Navigation Regulations, The figures for the leading 
shipping nations wiere as follows ; 
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The three leading coumnes thus accounted for nearly three- 
quarters of the fureigit shlp|iingv but over 93 per cent, of the 
ivise shipping. 

The total tonnage entered and cleared in 1936 was aume ip million 
tons greater than in 1932^ but about 15 million tons less than the 
figure recorded in 193ip the last year which included the rctuins 
for the Manchurian port^ (Fig- 93 )- laLtcr deersise was largely 

due tp a decline in Japanese shipping of about iS million tons in the 
193I“36 period, but w^as offset to some extent by a steady gain on 
the part of Chinese shipping during the same period, amounting 
altogether to just over 11 million tons. British and other foreign 
shipping showed small increases between 1931 and 1936. 

After 193^ shipping pnsitiun in China deteriorated rapidly 
owing to the closure of the Yangtze and the Si kiang and the blockade 
of the coast by the Japanese in their effort to deny * Free China' 
acci:££a to supplies from abroad. By 1939 the total of entrances and 
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clearances was little more than 50 million tons (Fig. 93), All ahip- 
ping interests BufFercd, but the Chinese mercantile marine ^ 
particailarly hard hit, for the bulk of the vcusels flying the Chinese 
flag were either destroyed or expropriated by the Japanese, On the 


Vig- Shippfcn#s: at Ctunesc ports by 
BskhI on Kiccciiiive suinual valumea of Mikntnn^ Custnmfi, Tht Tf^€ qf 


other band, the losses sustained by Japan were relatively the least 
severe, and in January 1940 the total of entrances and clearances 
of Japanese shipping at Chinese ports was about 900,000 tons, alnnist 
half of the toUd recorded. Tl^ figure greatly exceeded the total 
of British shipping (370,000 tons approximately), which was thus 
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relegated to second place. All the Japanese shipping interests in 
China were combined to form a single concern, the East Asia 
Shipping Co., which enjoyed markedly preferential treatment and 
aimed at complete control of China’s shipping traffic. 


BlBLIOGRAPHrCAL NOTE 

important sources of information on junks are : Donnellv I. A 
Chinese Junks and other Native Craft (Shanghai, 1924); Worcester, G,'R. G ' 

Junks and Samp^s of the Upper Yangtze/ Maritime Customs, III—MiZ 
Serm, No. 51 (Chungking, 1940). A number of article containing 
^^luable mfomatjon cn par^cular ty^ of junks have been published as follows : 
Waters, D. W., Chinese Junks 1 The Pechili Trader,* Tke Marintr’s Mirror, 

' Waters, D. W.. * Chinese Junks ; The 
^tung Trader, ^TAe Marines Mirror, vol. xxiv, pp. 49-67 (Cambridge, 1938) ; 
Donnelly, 1 . A., FoMhow Pole Junks,’ The Mariner's Mirror, vol. ix, pp. 226-31 
(Cambridge^, 1923) i. Lo'’e^“ye, H.. ‘ Junks of the Canton River and West River 
Sj-stem, The Marias Mirror, vo\. xviii, pp. 340-53 (Cambridge, 1932); 
Donnelly, 1 . A., River Craft of the Yangtze kiang,’ The Mariner's Mirror, 
rh = Donnelly, I. A., * Strange Craft of China’s 

IT j** partners Mirror, vol. xxii. pp. 4,0-21 (Cambridge, 1936). 

Useful histonral derails are contained in i Homell, J., ’ The Origin of the jink 
and Sampan, 17 te Mariners Mtrror, voL xx, pp. 331-7 (Cambridtre lOiaU 
and Donnelly, I. • Early Chinese Ships and Trade,' The Mariner's Aftrror) 
vol. xi, PP. 344-S4 (Cambridge, 1925). A brief account of junks and other Chinese 
ertft as well as of shippmg in China in general is to be found in : The China Journal 
vol. X, pp. 275-9 (Shanghai, 1929). «“<. 

a. ^e latfst available issue in English of the List of Chinese Steam and Motor 
Vessels of too tons, and over, published by the Maritime Customs in 1931 at Shanahal 
pves infopnation on gross tonnage, dimensions, and engines of vessels for 1030! 
The ^t issue wia for the year 1921. Other official lists of Chinese vessels h^ave 
since been published m Chinese. 

„ 3 - “ China is available in : Ho Mo-lin and Felton 

Chow Shipping, The Chinese Year Book, 1936-1937. PP-1058-81 (Shanghai, 1936), 
and there are annual acwimts in : Woodhead, H. G. W. (editor), The China ^ar 
Book ; and Maritime Customs TAe Trade of China (Shanghai). A review of the 
^ects rf the war IS untamed in : Ahlers. J.. ’ Japanese Economic Offensive.* 
TAe CAmese Year Book, 1940-41, PP- 209-11 (Chungking, 1940). 

4. On the special subject of shipping on the Yangtze see : Spencer,! E ‘Trade 
and Trans-shipment in the Yangtze Valley,* Geographical Review, vol. xiviii. pp. 
112-23 (New York, 1938), Md on the Chinese view of the dominance of foreign 
shipping see: Fang, F. A.. ’Foreign Shipping in Chinese Waters,* Chinese Econo^c 
Journal, vol. vm, pp. 249-58 (Shanghai, 1931). 


Appendix III 

POSTS, TELEGRAPHS, AND TELEPHONES 


Postal Services : Telephones : Telegraph and Bubmartne Cables ; Wireless 
Telegraphs and Telephones : Broadcasting : Note on Time» 


Postal Services 

From time immemoml Chinese imperial despatches were trans¬ 
mitted by the l-ckan or Government Service of Couriers. Merchants 
and people having need for commonication outside the bounds of 
their own immediate locality organized a similar service, known as 
Minchii and established posting hongs throughout the country. 

Early in the ’sixties of the last century, when the foreign ministers 
took up residence in Peking, legation and customs mails were ex¬ 
changed between Shanghai and Peking by utilizing the Government 
Service of Couriers. Very soon the Customs took over the responsi¬ 
bility of distributing these mails, both overland and by sea, which 
necessitated opening quasi-postal departments in the various Cus¬ 
toms houses. As this system developed, the idea of a National 
Post Office was bom. In 1878 China w^as invited to join the Postal 
Union, but the Chinese government at that time preferred to post¬ 
pone the assumption of responsibility in this matter. By Imperial 
Decree of 1896 an Imperial Post Office for all China on Western 
lines was ordered, under the direction of Sir Robert Hart as 
Inspector-General of Customs and Posts. This great administrator 
had suggested this step as far back as in 1861. 

In 1911 the conduct of the Post Office w^as transferred to the 
Ministry of Posts and Communications, and a special department, 
known as the Directorate-General of Posts, established. China’s 
adhesion to the Universal Postal Convention dates from i March 1914, 
but it was not until the 1 September of that year that the regulations 
of the Rome Convention came into actual operation in China. 

In the following short account of the activities of the Post Office, 
etc., no attempt has been made to describe modifications brought 
about owing to the Sino-Japanese hostilities, and in default of later 
information most of the figures and facts quoted refer to pre-war 
conditions. 

The administration of the Post Office is centred in the Directorate- 
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General of Posts of the Ministry of Communications, and is con- 
trolled by a Director-General and a Deputy Director-General. The 
five departments into which the administration is divided, viz* 
General, Accounts, Development, International, and Supply De¬ 
partments, are each in charge of a secretary. At the end of June 1936 
the postal staff included 22 commissioners and 35 deputy com¬ 
missioners. 

China Proper, with Sinkiang, is divided into 21 postal districts. 
Shanghai, with a few surrounding offices, constitutes a separate 
district. The usurpation of political control in the three eastern 
provinces (Manchuria) forced entire evacuation by the Chinese 
Post Office, 

The following statistics will give some idea of the growth and 
extent of the mail lines over which letters and parcels are carried 
and generally of the work undertaken by the Chinese Post Office ; 


Mail lines 

1911 

End of June 1936 

Major courier lines 

miles 

miles 

106,300 

148,300 

Minor courier lines 


91,600 

Steamer and boat lines 

15,000 

38,600 

Railway lines 

Motor-bus lines 

5.700 

6,900 

27,000 , 

9,200 

Air-mail lines 

- 

Total 

127,000 

321,600 


General Statistics 


1901 


1911 


End of June 1936 


Head and sub-head offices 
Branch and inland offices 


Agencies 


Articles dealt with .. 
Parcels, number 
Parcels, weight (kilos) 
Registered articles ,. 
Express letters 
Money orders issued 
Money orders cashed 


30 49 

134 908 


12 


5^244 


10,500,000 

126,800 


421,000,000 

4 , 237.000 

13,703,000 

32,094,000 

2,692,000 


Hk. tls. 3.936.900 
Hk. tls. 3,984,200 


Head offices 22 

First, second and 
third class offices 
and sub-offices 2,486 
Agencies 10,864 

Minor establish¬ 
ments 39.264 

783,002,800 
7,015,700 
63,4^5.300 
39.369.300 
tt,206,100 
8179,440,700 
$178,606,700 


GK (China Proper III) 


39 
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Under present war conditions it would serve no good purpose 
to outline the routes by which, in the past, the Chinese Post 
Office despatched mails to foreign countries, or to enlarge upon 
the many services it offers to the public. Nor, in the light of 
the severe depreciation which has taken place in the Chinese 
currency, would any advantage accrue from quoting here the 
pre-war postal tariff. Suffice it to say that, prior to the outbreak 
of the SinO'Japanese hostilities, the service offered, including 
that of a highly organized and efficient Postal Remittances and 
Savings Bank under its own directorate-general, was quite as 
complete, and the tariff as reasonable, as will be found in many 
well-developed Western countries. 

Telephones 

The first government telephone system was established at Canton 
in 1903. Since then progress has been rapid, and to-day most of the 
main cities of China have exchanges (some of which are automatic) 
and also toll telephone communications with neighbouring towns. 
Many cities have private telephone systems. Generally speaking, 
the number of lines in any one exchange is small, and, apart from 
Shanghai, range from 17,720 in Peiping to 100 or less in many 
smaller cities. Shanghai is served within the International Settle¬ 
ment and the French Concession by the Shanghai Telephone 
Company, which on 31 December 1938 had 63,355 telephones 
in service, while the number of local calls during that year was 
126 millions. Outside of the Settlement and French Concession, 
the government exchange at Shanghai operated 5,850 lines on 
31 December 1936, 

Telegraphs and Submarine Cables 

The Chinese telegraph system dates from 24 December i88r, 
when the line from Shanghai to Tientsin was opened. Two short 
lines between Shanghai and Woosung, and between Tientsin and 
Taku, were already in operation at that date, as well as submarine 
cables between Shanghai and Hong Kong. In 1882 Chinkiang and 
Nanking were linked to Shanghai, and by 18S4 the line had been 
carried up the Yangtze as far as Hankow. In the same year Shanghai 
was linked up with Canton, and Tientsin with Peking, and the 
Shanghai—Tientsin line was extended to Shanhaikwan and Paoting, 
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with branches from Tsinan to Chefoo and Tsingtao. In 1883 
Canton had been linked to Kowloon, the connexion being ex- 
tended to Hong Kong in the following year. In 1S87 the 
Shanghai-Hankow line was continued in the western and south¬ 
western provinces, further lines being opened up coimecting the 
main cities of Sinkiang; and in 1897 a line across Mongolia from 
Kiakhta to Peking gave China land-telegraphic commtmication 
with Europe. 

Telegraph conventions have been made with the three cable 
companies operating in China, viz : the Great Northern Telegraph 
Co. Ltd. (Danish), the Eastern Extension, Australasia and China 
Telegraph Co. Ltd. (British) (in connexion with Cable and Wire¬ 
less Ltd.), and the Commercial Pacific Cable Co. (American); 
with Russia and Japan regarding the Manchurian telegraph system ; 
with Japan regarding the cables between Dairen and Chefoo, be¬ 
tween Shanghai and Nagasaki, and between Tsingtao and Sasebo ; 
vrith India and France regarding the connexions at the Burmese 
and Indo-Chinese frontiers. 

Until 1908 the Chinese land lines were operated by a Chinese 
company under goveriunent control. In that year they were taken 
over from the company and the provincial governments concerned 
by the Ministry of Communications. According to the China Year 
Book (Shanghai, 1939), duplex system Creed apparatus has been 
installed in the main circuits, with Wheatstone apparatus in most of 
the others. 

The following figures give some idea of the extent of the telegraph 
system in operation at the end of June 1936 : 


miles 

65,032 

14,584 


Land lines 
Wires 

Underground cables « 
River cables 


79 

70 


The rates as at i January 1939 for domestic telegrams ranged 
from 2^ cents to 20 cents Chinese national currency per word, and 
for domestic press telegrams from z cents to 5 cents per word, in 
both cases according to whether the telegrams were couched in 
foreign or Chinese languages and were for transmission within the 
same town, the same province, or to other provinces. At the same 
date rates for foreign telegrams were as shown In the following 
table: 
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Ordinary 
per word 

Press 
per vvord 

AJl countries in Europe (except Russia) 
Russia in Europe 

Russia in Asia ,. 

San Francisco ., .. .. ,, , * 

New York . 

Japan from Shanghai 

Ss-ss 

$2’40 

S2-40 

t 4 ‘ 3 o 

So’3o 

Si*oo 

So-So 

$0'8o 

$1-03 

Sr 27 
So’io 


Deferred telegrams to most countries were transmissible at half 
the ordinary rates, while night letter telegrams were available to 
the Philippine islands and daily letter telegrams to many other 
countries, both N*L,T. and D.Lr,T. telegrams being charged for 
at one-third of the ordinary rates, with a minimum charge for 
25 words per telegram. For the reasons given in connexion with 
the postal tariff, it would be unprofitable to give further details of 
telegraphic charges, and it should be remembered that these given 
above are merely by way of illustration, for it is unlikely that they 
have remained unaltered under the prevailing conditions, 

Wireless Telegraphs and Telephones 

Prior to 1929, the development of radio communication in China 
was hindered by the lack of unity within the country. By 1914, 
when the Ministry of Communications became the controlling 
authority for radio, stations established or projected included Peking, 
Kalgan, Taku, Wuchang, Chefoo, Woosung, Nanking, Foochow, 
and Canton, all using the spark system, and mostly of 5 kw, 
power rating,’ During the war of 1914-18 a French station 
was erected at Koukaza in the French Concession in Shanghai, 
which, while conducting a paid traffic, provided gratuitously the 
only radio transmission of weather and time signals to mariners in 
the China seas. In conformity with the principle of China’s sovereign 
rights, the paid service was later discontinued, but the station con¬ 
tinues to disseminate meteorolo^cal information in co-operation 
with more recently organized Chinese services of a similar nature. 
In 1925, long-wave stations of 10 kw. rating were established at 
Mukden and Tai^man, and at Pratas island for meteorological 
^rvice in 1926, Although unable reliably to communicate with 

urope, t e Mukden terminal was equipped for intercepting one- 
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way oommetdal traffic from the poft-crful Nauen and St. Assise 
Jong“wave stationa in Europe, and the German and French agree* 
menis with the Mukden authorities were the first radio telegtaphic 
agreements signed by China with roneign Interests. 

The experience gained of the special properties of short-wave 
telegraphy by the Nationalist armies in their northward advance in 
1926-37 led to the organization of a domestic short-wave network 
linking alJ the main provincial cities under Nationalist conuol, and 
to the planning of a system of world-wide short-wave tclegiaphie and 
telephonic communicaiiuna using the beam principle. By the end 
of 1928 Some fifty stations, varying in power from 15 to 500 watta, 
had been set up in provincial cities, furnishing, for ilic firat time in 
many cases, telegraphic contact W'ith the coast, and in others re¬ 
placing or aupplememing line telegrapha which had suffered the 
depredatinns of climate or bandiliy. 

All efforts to stablish long-range radio communications resulted 
in failure, uniil the newly constituted National Government in¬ 
stituted a vigorous policy. In 1939-30 the framework of China's 
domestic and intcmatioTial radio communicatiuns was cornpletely 
remodelled. Strong national sentiment and the newly discuvered 
properties of short waves then combined to render it possible for 
the new regime to introduce political and technical changes of a far- 
reaching character, and within a few years phenomenal progress was 
acliieved in both international radio telegraphy and telephony, as 
the following record of routes and opening dates will reveal i 


Prittdpal Sino-Foreign Itadic-Telegrapk Faairs 


Routes 

Opened 

Slittnghjr ^’larull . . 
Slifin]$hal-HQnir Kong 

ShitngHtil-Java 

Shajighal-Siui Funcutco (R.C.A.> 
ShafighuLt-Brrlui 

S banjE hai-m 
i Sh>ll£;1iai-Sai^j: * ^ 
Shughai-Gtnovj) , ^ ^ 

Shanghai-Moflc^D^v .. ^ _ i 

t ^hanghai-San Fnin£.iAoa (Mticlcay) 
^brnighai-lvondon .. 
iilwnKHni-Tqkyo ,, . . ^ ^ ^ 

SK&nghal-Ronic ,, , . ^ ^ f 

14 Jan. 1919 
j July 1919 

7 May 1930 
i Dpc, 1930 
Dccp icijo 

T Mof. 1931 
] July J9jf 1 
5 Feb. T9J3 

10 Mar. 193:1 
19 May 1W3 

3 Feb, 1934 
t June 1934 

If Jan. 1933 
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Principal Chinese Radiophone Channels 


Routes 

Opened 

Shangha i-Tokvo 

Shanghai-North America 

Shanghai-Hankow. 

Shanghai-Canton and Hong Kong 

IS Feb, 1936 
19 May 1937 

I Sept. 1936 

1 Feb. 1937 


It was hoped that these great achievements since the initiative 
was taken in 1929 would prove a source of satisfaction and profit 
to the Chinese National Government, but from 1 August 1938, 
following the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese hostilities, the functions 
of all radio stations formerly operated by the Ministry of Com¬ 
munications of the National Government in North and Central 
China have been taken over by the Japanese-sponsored North China 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and the Central China Tele¬ 
communications Company respectively. 


Broadcasting 

Broadcasting in China did not commence until 1922, when a small 
station was set up in Shanghai- Two years later an American firm 
began to operate a loo-watt transmitter in the western district of 
the International Settlement, which broadcast mainly in English, 
and was supported by an association of subscribing members. In 
succeeding years numerous low-powdered stations came into existence, 
many of which w^ere badly organized and operated. The majority 
were located in the Shanghai area, where there were over 50 in 

1935* 

The first government-owned stations were set up in Peking and 
Tientsin m 1927, and others came into existence later in the same 
year at Foochow, Changsha, and Sian. In 1928 the National Govern¬ 
ment established the Central Broad<^ting Station at Nanking, but 
broadcasting was not put on an organized basis until 1932. In that 
year a series of regulations were promulgated for the control of 
private stations, which were allowed to be set up and to be operated 
only under licence from the Ministry of Communications. By 1935 
there were 95 public and private broadcasting stations in China, 
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on which the largest was the 75-kiIowatt Central Broadcasting 
Station at Nanking. 

^ter the outbreak of war in 1937 many of the broadcasting 
stations passed to the control of the Japanese, but others have been 
set up in different parts of ‘ Free China ’ by the Central Broadcasting 
Administration, which in 1942 had 17 stations under its control. 
Of these by far the most important is the Central Broadcasting 
Station, now at Chungking, which broadcasts both on medium- and 
short-wave to all Chim. The basic language for these transmissions 
IS Km Yu (see vol. i, p. 455), but programmes are also carried in 
the vanous dialects of Chinese and in Mongolian and Tibetan 
languages. Also at Chungking is the short-wave Chinese Inter¬ 
national Broadcasting Station (XGOX and XGOY), which broad¬ 
casts to Europe and America, utilizing English as its principal 
language. » 

It was estimated that before the Sino-Japanese war there were 
approximately 1,000,000 radio receiving-sets in China, the majority 
in the Shanghai and Nanking areas. The average of one set for 
every 400 persons approximately compares very unfavourably, for 
example, with such small countries as Belgium, with one set 
for eveiy seven persons, or Denmark, with one set for every five 
persons. 


Note on Time 

There are two time-zones in China : the Eastern, which keeps 
Shanghai time, S hr. in advance of G.IVI.T. ^ and the "Western, which 
keeps Kansu-Szechwan time, 7 hr. in advance of G.M.T. Summer 
time is not used, and there have been no changes in the standard 
times since the outbreak of war in 1937 ; in effect, however, ‘ Free 
China ’ kept Kansu-Szechwan time and the Japanese-occupied 
areas Shanghai time. 


Appendix iV 

CIVIL AVIATION 


The possibilities of commercial aviation in a country of vast 
distances, high mouinains, brcrad rivers, and poor cominunJca- 
tions wcri: not fully appreciated until the estahlishnient of the 
National Government in 1928, Since then interest has increased, 
and in 1937 there ^ere tliree civil air lines running regular 
ser\'iceK between the more imporT^mt centres in Chinan They 
were the China National Aviation Corporation (C.K.A.C,), the 
Eurasia Aviation Corptnatiun (E.A.C>u);h and the Stnith-wcsteni 
Aviation Corporation (S,A.C.). 

Air lines operated by all three companies prior to the out¬ 
break of war covered over S/wjg miles, and there were nearly 
40 airfields* of which that at Lunghwa, near Shanghai, was 
reputed to be the best in tlie Far East. As regards trafRc there 
had been during the fiscal year 193^^37 a total of 27+538 
passengers and 268^198 lb. of mail matter carried^ with a total 
mileage iluwn of nearly 2,485,500. 

China National Ai^iion C^nporaHon 

The C-N-A.C. was formed by the Chinese government and 
American (Pan-American Airways) interests in 1930, and has been 
primarily concerned with developing air communiisitloiia within 
China Proper, PKor to the outbreak cvf the war the company operated 
four main iines—Shanghai-Chengtu, Shanghai-Canton, Shanghai- 
Peiping, and Chuugking-Kunmmg. The Hhanghai-Ch^ngtu service 
W 3 S particularly important, since it connected all the large economic 
centres along the Yangtze, and opened up a rich and populous part 
of the country othenvi^M: insccefisihlc by speedy means of com- 
iminication and transport. The performance record of this company 
is tabulated on p. 603. 

Euraua AviaU'<m Cotporaiion 

This started as a Smo-Gertnan firm when it was formally 
inaugurated in 1931, but the German {Beufjc/ie Lu/lhama) 
were withdrawn in July 1941. It w-as organized finatly to develop 
domestic air lines with Shanghai as the starting point* and then Jo 
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Traffir Stathlics 0/ C.F^^A.C.f 1919-36 


Year 

nuwn 

j Fas&cnjifcrA 
wtied 

Weight in lb. of 
riiiill cBjricd 

WeijjKt in lb+ of 

rmH^ht ay-nod 


56,007 

420 



192* 


ifVTa 

39.444 


1931 

445.st7 

1.989 

7.S90I 


193a 

421.3^3 

*r74I 



1933 

667*9^11 


110.635 1 


*934 


4,54J 

T3fl24o7 


193s 

1,164,609 

9.147 

163,3+1 

59.003 

193^ 

».J43p3i9 

' 15.748 j 

I90p63+ 

103.485 


Miftiitiy of Infoniuliuii, CAtna Handbook, p. 357 


extend them to the Kusaian bonder in order to establish a connexion 
for direct servi^ to Berlin. In Juiic 1937 the company operated 
the foli owing air lines : Slianghai-T^nchow, Peiping-Hnnkow, Pei- 
ping-Lanchow, Sian-Kunming, and Hankow-Hong Kong. At 
Hoiig Kong connexion was made with the Far Eastern services of 
British ImperiaJ Ainvays and the Trans-Facific services of Pan- 
American Airways. While the main object nf promoting Asia to 
Europe air llnea had not been allaincd, the company had made 
steady progress in inaugurating domestic Services. 


Tra^c Statistics a/ E^A.C., 1929-36 


Yrar 

Mil« 

Mown 

N'O. of 

pQissntgcr? 

Cmirini 

WeiRht of 
freight carried 
in lb. 

Weighi of 
mail carried 
in ]b. 

1931 (June 
to Dcc.> 

*93^ 

1933 

^934 

1 *935 

11/36 

74.S6 o 

157.579 I 

*56.379 

374 i 958 

461,761 

566,167 

66+ 

589 

8to 

1.476 

1.951 

S,6i8 

#4- 

31,5*8 

56,006 
117,66s 
139,180 1 

489,184 

57‘ 

3,858 

7,959 

'4.144 
22,888 
64,386 1 


Source: Chiooe Muiinr)- of InforoMcion, CMna Huni&atA, 1037-1043. d. a6a 
(New York, 1943J. 
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* ^iTl^nlue'in 


'Tmi TTi^tj- 


IctlCHM 




5 i^ 


^ jnkl il; 




Wanihti 


Chen^u 


^nkin^ 


AVfflicTt©! 




FiKiLllOl 


|^WE'^JJ1| 


Km E^mi 


Sw^lnwj 

niOTv.^^^ 




HAnoV 


^Vliuii 


Fi^. 9^ Commercial air routes, igjA 

BisAi on (i) Jajdtnct MatKe^^on and Co,^ Chirm ^^hippiJ^ Miinuatr 1937-193 3 h 
map It end (Shonj^haj^ *937)t Maritime Cuelom^ifc Thr TVode ^ China, 1936^ 
fHcin^ p. 91 I937>; And Chin«e Minktry nf roTormutioii, CftiJW Hunft- 

1937-1943, pp. zyS 59 (New York, 1943). 


700 Miirf 


I! C f A I 

AmmiitJii Carrfraratiim ™ 


Aviation 

Ciifp&raci^a 


Aviation CVr^ 3 <vvrj£ivf 
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South-western Aviation Corporation 

This p^ely CHnese undertaking was formed in 1933 to develop 
commercial aviation in the south-western provinces (the company 
was dissolved early in 1938). In 1936 the following services were in 
operation: Canton-Lungchow via Wuchow, Canton-Pakhoi via 
Kiungchov^ and Canton-Nanning via Kweilin. By arrangement 
vnxh Air France, the line to Lungchow was extended to Hanoi, 
hereby hnkmg up with the Paris-Annam line, this being the first 
China—Europe service to be inaugurated. 

War-time Developments 

Since the Japanese invasion the former services centred on Shang- 
hai and Peiping have been abandoned, and new air lines have been 
estabhshed in ‘ Free China.’ During the first five years of war up 
to September 1942 the distance of new services opened totalled 
5,800 miles. Regular air Knes have been established with Chungking 
as the central terminus and major centres in the south-west and north¬ 
west are all accessible by air. At the same time connexions have been 
maintained with foreign airways. Before the fall of Hankow there 
were services to Hong Kong and French Indo-China, and aircraft of 
toe China National Aviation Corporation began to fly to Burma and 
India m 1939 and 1941 respectively. In December 1939 a new 
bmo-boviet Aviation Company was formed as a result of co-operation 
b^een the governments of China and the U.S.S.R., joining Chung¬ 
king and Alma-Ata by an air line which passes through Kami. Tihwa 
and Suitung, ' 

Withm occupied China, the Sino-Japanese Huitung Company 
established m 1936 to operate lines from Peiping and Tientsin to 
Manchuna, was superseded by the Chinese Aviation Company, one 
of the vanous Sino-Japanese development companies established by 
the Japanese. In 1940 this concern was reported to be operating 
routes from Tientsin to Peiping, Kalgan, and Taiyuan; from Tient¬ 
sin to Nanking, and from Nanking to Hankow. 


Appendix V 

CHINESE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Some progress tow^irds uniTormity in wtiights and measures in use 
in Chinsi bi:eii achievixf since the Rcvolutinn a result of the 
promulgation of two sets of laws^ viz. the Weights and Measures 
La\v of 1914 and the Revised Law of Weights and Measures of 
1929- NcvcrthelesSp oJd practices persist in many parts of the 
country and also m dcjciimentS, and no treatise on the subjeot of 
tvcights and measures in China could be considered adequate w'hich 
did not give some account of the situation which existed prior to 
the promulgatinn of (he two laws, I'hc subject is a complicated one, 
and it k hoped that the following description of the old practices wdll 
help to illubitratc the prugn^ which has already been made and the 
difficulties which have to be overcome before complete uniformity 
can be achieved throughout China. 

In theory, China throughout the centuries has used decimal 
notation with a few exeq>tions ■ in practice^ the system of ^veights 
and measures has been chanticp the standards varying not only in 
the different provinces, but abo in the same town and in the ssame 
shop in regard to different articles, "llic following paragraphs 
attempt to record the po&ition which existed prior to the passing of 
the I-aws of 19(4 and 1929, and which still persists in parts of the 
country to this day. 


Measures of Weight 

* 1 (Candarcen) 
to Ten a I Ch'icfi (Mice) 

10 Ch'icn =5 I JLiiongp (Tad) 
l& = 1 Chiu (Kin) or Cintly 

IDO Chin — I Tan or Picul 

For purposes of foreign trade these weights are fixed as follow* : 

Z Lianif = 5®3'3 = ti dz^ av, ™ 37'7fl| gjnminra 

I Catty* 1 J lb. or Brnminr? 

1 Piculs^iJSl or £o '453 grainmra 

in native trade the catty ranged from 12 to 42-5 ounces and the 
number of catties to the picul varied from t)o to aSo. 
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Littear Measures 

IP t fiji = I T^^■^un (inch) 

ID IVtip I ChHh EfpoEj 

I'D 011*^111 : ] OllDJl^ 

iSo Ctunff - Li 

There have been, it h estimated, several hundj-cd kinds of Cli’ih 
m use in China, the length varying from 8-6 to 27 8 inches. Some of 
uic standard lengths in various^ trades were : 


Cnipattj^a Ch*ib 
Ma»n*» Ch'ih 
Artiswi^* Ch'ih 


Bo^ pf Revenute^a Ch'ih = ij-iSi 


Inches 
11-1+ 

Ti-ofi (J0'P9) 


THilor's Ch'ih 
Ctisrooiu hpusfr Ch'ni 
Jujik builder's CJh'ih 


i4'D$S 

15 7 *^ 15 - 6 ^ 


To add to the complimtions, tlic standards varied h different 

pla^. Take, for example, the carpenter's and tailor's measures 

in five Jarge cities : 

Car|>cnter'3 
Ch^ih 

S^ngbni 11-1+ inchc? 

Tjcnlsin 11 

I^ 3 <Sng I 3 - 6 S 

Hankow 13..B* „ 

t^lon 

For purposes of the foreign customs trade the length of the Ch’ih 
was fixed aa follows: 


TBilpr's 

Chib 

13 ' 8 s-» 4''»5 inehM 

13'45-13-58 „ 

13-80 

11-70 


I Ch'ih ^ 14-1 mebtt or 0-358 nwlrti 

A Li, thcorerically 2,115 ft- or about two-fifths of a mile, is usually 
taken as a third of a mile, ^ 

Surface AUafureaieni 

le s I llau 

IP Hip w [ Li 

»o Li _ I Fen 

n> Fin B j Mow 

100 Mow s I Ch'ifl^r 

as square Chlh i JPu or Kuuj; 

140 Pii = I Momr 

n» Mow = I Cb'ing 

I'he Mow Is reg^d at Shanghai by caiatom as equivalent to 
one sixth of an English acre (7,260 square ft,), but it varies through- 
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out Chin^ fr^m 31840 square fL to 91964 square ft. witJi OM standard 
nf 18,148 square ft. 

of Ciipadiy 

ri^ Sliaa ^ f Ho 
la li<t = I 

1 C Shilhng = 1 Tcu 
TO Tea = i Stiili 

Measures of capacity arc ^Idom used except for rice and ^rain. 
These are ordinarily sold whole^e by weight, as are also fluids 
such as oil, apiritii, molasses^ etc. The Tou for tribute purpoaeii = 
629 cubic inches (10-31 litres), but in different parts of the empire 
ranged from 176 to i.Boo cubic inches.^ 


Thr Wooirrs and Measures Law, 1914 

The Weights and Measures Law was proTniilgated at the end of 
1914, and established a double system* one being the standard 
meiric unit, the other based on the * ying tsao ch'ih^ (builder's 
foot) for length, and the kuping tael (or Hang) for weight. The bw 
contained provisions for the inspection of weights and measures, 
imposed fines for the use of untested and fraudulent measures, and 
sanctioned the establishment of a special plan for the manufacture 
of instruments of weight and measure in order to secure absolute 
uniformity. The units nf length, area, capacity^ and vreight with 
their foreign eqtUTOlents are : 

: I Ch'ih = metr™ " 1-04^67 fwl 
Area : i Mmv = (S.iwk ch'ih) = 0-06144 ^ o acre 

Capacity ; t Sb£ng = X'03546^8 litT« — 1'0^416 liquid quauta gro^5!7jj4 Eiilbna 
Weight: i Liang » snuimiiiE « 1-3 1561 (k. qv, 

TJie Revised Late if Weights utid Measures^ 1929 

This law, setting up a new standard which it U intended will 
evenuially become the legal standard of weights and measures 
acceptable tluroughout CLiina, was promulgated by llie National 
Government on 6 Februaty' 1929. For convenience* sake, and taking 
into account customary usage, it abo established a double system: 
one, the standard metric unit, tlie other to be of a temporary nature 
and to be aholiahed 3» soon as the people became accustomed to the 

' Mont, II. B., Trwir and AdimmitrmKn cj ihi Chiiuu Empire, jip. 171-4 
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Standard unit* de&igned only for market use. Aa stated in the China 
Year (Shangliai, 1934) I 

*1 he latter is derived from the former, however, taking; 

1 Litre or Kiuiit Sti^ng _ , Stiih Shfinj?, 


which ia nearest to the Chinese customary unit of capacl^ “ Sheiig '* 
and; 


^ I Half (Cilpgramme ™ i Shih Chin, 

which is the average weight of the different varieties of ‘‘ Chin " 
in dilTcrent localities, and 


1 Third of a Metre or Rung Ch'ili = i Shih Ch'ih, 

which is the average length of different varieties of Chinese " Foot " 
in different localities, thus constituting the sa<alled 1, 2,3 system of 
Chinese weights and measures based on the Intcmationaj metric 

The following is a comparative table showing both the old and the 
new standards, together with their approximate foreign et^iiivalcnts ; 

Old and AVw Standards 

Mcafiure^ of Wrijht 

GId Sf^itdiird 

10 Wti H I Hu 

fo I [u ^1 Ssu 

10 San = 1 Haa 

lO Hao = I hi 

10 Li « 1 F^n or OuidarKfi 

JO F^n — I Ch'iiftn. or Mqcc 

10 Ch'iwi = 1 Li^g or - 3779937 jtraminn = ijast. av. 
f6 Limg = 1 Ciun Of CttUy « 6047899 granimrs « r J lb. 

100 Chjn = I ran or Picul .» 6047899 KilcM =; ijjl ]b. 

«op Chin B [ Ying 


I Kung 
to Kufig Sau 
to Kuiif Hao 
to Kun^ Li 
10 Kurtg F^n 
to Kiing Ch'icu 

TO KHok lulling _ 
TO Kiur 4 t Chin 
10 KufiR M«n^ 

10 Konft 


NeiD Mrtrtt Standard 
= r MiJIignmnn^ 

= 1 Kujip Hno = 1 CcnripnunjTifr 

» j Kunp Li “1 I^ecipumme 

I Kunp = 1 Gnmunc 

= J Kunp Ch*^icn — l Deo^pnifrLjnc 

*= E Kimj; Llqiip 2 = I liecBngfwime 

" I Kliiip Chin ^ f Kitoprt3mint 

» [ Kunp Iltnif K i MyriJiRmiiiinc 

« J Liinff Shih * 1 Qiiinbil 

" J Kujig Tun — 1 Tornifi 
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Market Standard 


lo Shih Ssu = I Shih Hao 


10 Shih Hao ^ 1 
lo Shih Li = i 
lo Shih F^n = i 
lo Shih ChTen == i 
i6 Shih Liang = i 


Shih Li 
Shih Fin 
Shih Ch'ien 
Shih Liang ^ 
Shih Chin - 


100 Shih Chin = i Shih Tan 


3ii Grammes 

J Kung Chin = 500 Grammes — 13 Liang 
and 4 Ch'ien (Kuping weight) 


Measures of Capacity 
* Old St€tndard 


6 

TO 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

2 

a 


Ssu “ I Kuei 
Kuei = I Cb'ao 
Ch’ao = I Ts^o 
Ts’o = 1 Shao 
Shao — I Ho 

Ho = I Sheng — 1*0354688 litres = 1*09416 liquid 
quarts = -27354 gallons 
Shfing = I Tou 
Tou ^ I Hu 
Hu = I Shih 
Shih = I Yin 


New Standard ^ 


1 Kung Ts*o = 
10 Kung Ts*o = 
10 Kung Shao — 
10 Kung Ho = 
10 Kung Sheng = 
10 Kung Tou = 
10 Kung Shih ^ 


I Millilitre 
1 Kung Shao = 
1 Kung Ho — 
t Kung Sheng = 
1 Kung Tou = 
I Kung Shih = 
I Kung Ping — 


I Centilitre 
1 Decilitre 
I Litre or i,ooo c.c, 
I Decalitre 
1 Hectolitre 
t Kilolitre 


Market Standard 

10 Shih Ts’o I Shih Shao 
10 Shih Shao = i Shih Ho 

10 Shih Ho =1 Shih Sh^ng = i Kung Shfing = 0*966 Sh£ng 
(Old Standard) 

10 Shih Sh^ng ^ i Shih Tou 
£0 Shih Tou = 1 Shih Shih 


Linear Measures 
Old Standard 

10 F§n = I Ts^un (inch) — 1*41 English inches = 35*814 millimetres 
lo Ts’im I Ch'ih (foot) = 14-1 Englbh inches = 0-35814 metres 
5 Ch*ih = I Pu or Kung 

3 Pu =1 Chang = 11 ft. 9 in. (English) = 3*5814 metres 
10 Chang = 1 Ying 

iS Ying 2= I Li = f English mile — 576 metres 
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Neto Metric Standard 

1 Rung Li = I Millimetre 
to Rung Li = I Rung F6n = i Centimetre 

lo Rung Fin = I Rung Ts'un = i Decimetre 

lo Rung Ts’un == i Rung Ch’ih = i Metre 

lo Rung Ch’ih = i Rung Chang = i Decametre 

10 Rung Chang = i Rung Ying = t Hectometre 

JO Rung Ying = i Rung Li = j Kilometre 


Market Standard 

lo Shih Hao = i Shih Li 
y JO Shih Li =-i Shih P«n 
JO ShUt Fen = i Shih Ts'un 

JO Shih Ts’un = I Shih Ch’ih = J of Rung Ch’ih = 1*4 Ch’ib 

(Old Standard) 

10 Shih Ch*ih = I Shih Chang 
10 Shih Chang = i Shih Ying 
IS Shih Ying = i Shth Li 


Surface Measurement 
Old Standard 

TOO sq. Fen = i sq, Ts^un 

TOO sq. Ts*im = t sq. Ch'ih 


25 sq. Ch’ih 

= I sq. Pu = I sq. Kung 

100 sq, Ch’ih 

= I sq. Chang 

10 Ssu 

= I Hao 

10 Hao 

- I Li 

10 Li 

— I = 6 sq. Chang 

10 FSn 

* 

= I Mow = J English Acre — 240 sq. Pu 

100 Mow 

= 1 Ch’ing 

540 Mow 

= X sq. Li ' . 


New Metric Standard 

I Kung Li ^ r Centiare 
10 Kung Li ^ I Kung Ffin 

10 Rung Fan = i Rung Mow = i Are = r.ooo sq. Rung Ch’ih 
100 Kung Mow = I Rung Ch’ing = i Hectare 


Market Standard 

10 Shih Hao ^ i Shih Li 
10 Shih Li ^ I Shih Fin 

to Shih Fan = i Shih Mow = 6,000 sq. Shih Ch’ih 

TOO Shih Mow = i Shih Ch'ing 
GH (China Proper III) 
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Approximate Metric Equivalents 

Measures of Weight 
Market System 

I Hao “ 0-0000032 of a kilogramme 

1 Li = 0*00003125 „ 

I F§o = 0*0003125 

j Chlen ^ 0*003125 >, » 

I Liang (oz.) — 0-03125 „ t* 

I Catty = 0*5 (t.e* |) „ „ 

1 Tan (Hcol) = 50 kilogrammes * 


Standard System 


I Milligramme 
1 Centigramme 
1 Decigramme 
I Gramme 
I Decagramme 
I Kilogramme 
I Myriagramme 
I Quintal 
I Tonne 


=s 0*000002 of a market Catty 

^ 0-00002 ij 

— 0'0CK>2 I, n 

= 0*002 ft P? 

= 0*02 tf 

=. 2 market Catties 

“ 20 tf j* 

= 200 » *ii 

= 2000 ,» ,1 


Measures of Capacity 
Market System 

i Shao = o-oi of a litre 

j Ho — 0*1 

I Sh§ng(pint)= 1 litre 
1 Tou “ — 10 litres 

I Shih — 100 


Standard System 


1 Millilitre = 
I Centilitre = 
I Decilitre = 
1 Litre = 
I Decalltrie = 
j Hectolitre = 
1 Kilolitre — 


0*001 of a market Sh^ng (pint) 
0*01 ff ft 

0*1 „ 

1 market Sh^ng 

lO ft ft 

100 h ii 

JOOO „ „ 


Linear Measures 


Market or Municipal System 


1 Hao 
1 Li 
I Ffin 
I Ts*un 
I Ch*ih (foot) 
I Chang 
X Yin 
1 Li 


0*0000333 of a metre 

= 0*000333 » » 

= 0*00333 fP 

= 0*0333 pp » 

= 0333 » 

= 3‘333 metres 

= 33‘333 » 

= 500 „ 
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Standard System 


I Millifnetfie = 
I Centimetre ^ 
1 Decimetre = 
I Metre = 
I Decametre = 
1 Hectometre = 


o’ooi of a market Ch'ih (foot) 


0'3 

2 

30 

300 


market Ch’ih 


I ICilometre = 3000 ^ 
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Surface Measurement 
Market System 


1 Hao 
1 Li 
1 F^n 
I Mow 
I Ch'ing 


— 0^00667 of an are 

= 0-0667 

= 0-667 

= 6-667 ares 

= 666-667 „ 


CONVERSION TABLES 


Metric and British Units 


It h cm^DmrttV 10 think of Ihc ^ metre " ftoiJ tht ' vard * tA MOKKIltins unHtterable 
unlL-s of Lctin'h. This n nort so. The metre was on^LnoMy inlcfided 10 be the 
lO qoo ooolh part df the earth's inendiofwil quadranl. But the iccurale dctomiiiia- 
ttdJi of thij Icnsth provail to he extremely difficult—PaulW for tochmcal reaaom, and 
pantV l>ectuM of dilferent ranocptioris of the" fi^e of the earth. 1 n view of ih&t 

diBicultka it btrcom* necisEMir^' to define the Lenj^h of the metre ill ttmu of aurtnldr 
mctftt hara meiiured under specified cdAditiofu cf tcmpoiaturc, pressure* humidtTj% 

ere. Similar standard bars were also uaed lo define the leti^ of other units such es 
the vard. Ai all th™ inetaSUc Eiandirds are lubjcct to caj^ersion t&blca 

differ accordtnK EO the date of comperison between differpt bars. Thr Janies that 
follow are based on the oampirison between the yard and the metre made in to^S- 
This mede t metre equivuleni to 


Metric Syrtem 4 IM of Pnjixet 

Deca means ten limB, mcani e tmlh pert of. 

1 lecto means u hundred tiinei, means a hundredth part of. 

Kilo meaiiH a thotuund time^c _ MiUi^cenft a thnusandlh part 01. 

In abbreviiitiom the Decametre, etcn^ U Dm.^ and the decimetre^ etc,, dm+ 


Note on * * Gccffrctpkicai,' * Sfaiute ^ tnilei 

A BrhLih ' naudcil mite ' is the EeriKth of the minuie of the merld^iiii ut any 
latitude, ia therefore m variable unit- . It is si%eo m reel for Cmrkes 
lEfio spheroid by the formula 

60771-1 — ^0 7 «M 3 Lit, 


This IS the sea mile of the scale of buitude and distance of the Admimity Charts. 
From the above form-ula it will be found to vary' fryin 6,046^+ fr. M the equator 
to 6^t07'S fL at the polcs,^ being 6^077’1 ft at laticudc 45''. _ . . . , , ,, 

The to-callcd ^ international nautical mile of 1 ,^51 m- nr 6,,076 fr, is the l^P'u 
of Ihe minute of the meridiun at latitude 45*" on the international spheroid. TTus 
corresponds to the S.o?? f*. for Glarkc's spheroid- ^ „ . . . t r 

A * Reocnphical mik ! is a Kited iinii^ bem^ defined by some as the uspsm o* 
a minute of the equator and by others as that of miniitc of the mcndian ie 
latitude Accord ing to Eho farmer definition its value on Clarke a Bphcrom 

a fi.oS? ft. and according to the kller fi.077 ft. ITie round figure 6,080 is uaiuJIy 
sd^ted fur ihe purposea of ordinary navigation. 

The British * itatulc mile * measuna ^p38o ft. 


l.ifiT cw Conversion Tabled 

PAUE 

1. Length ^ ^ ^ ■ 615 

Aren , + i ^ 

3. Yictd per Dnit Area 

4. Voiumc and Capacity ^ * 616 

5. Weight. 

6. Tempetature: Lqui^^tenti of Fahrenheit and Centigiadi- Soain - , 7 

7. Pressure : Fqaivaktils of Millibars, Millimetres of Meicory* and Inches 

of Mercury at 51"’ F. in Laiitudc 45"^ . - * h - + - 6 e 3 












Table Length 
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Table 4. Volume and Capacity 
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CONVERSION TABLES 


Pint 

0 'O 0 

00 0 00 

irUA ^ rC 

t> n '■#' CN 

M ^ ^00 M 


rt ifl 0 sCi 
m r^'O 0 « 

rt O' iTi O ^ U 7 00 

0 ' 5 , 

►* 0 

d 

S 

0 

0 ooo f* 

r>. r>. r>* oo ^ 

C> On "N 00 0 

0 (4 PI 

« ^ >0 - * » 

PtW'^QOvO'^O 0 

Cubic feet 

^0 00 

UT ^ 

i/i ^ n lA Q 

IH T^ 0 0 

n pTj 00 no n« 

ir, tA 1 ^ E* r* ? P 

fA <*1 N ^ ^ 0 0 0 

« 

PI ^V% 

0 p» n 0 

nO 'C N ^ 

^ ON N OC to lA 

-i- 0 l> ft 

KK;. ^rPP 

PtPlPl^OOOO 

Cubic yard 

lA <Hi prj 

00 r^<J 60 PA 

On lA 0 ^ 0 ■^' 

On O' lA 0 0 PA 1 ^ 
I^ fv lA *■ p 

00 'I- PA 0 0 0 

tA fA 00000 
M^^^obbbb 

Cubic metre 

r^ 00 PA 

PAQo 0 0 po 

rt (ano no P no 

0 lA tA PA so q NA 

0 ’^'O go 0 

0 ^ PA C 4 0 0 0 

0 0 0 p 0 0 

;,-*opoooo 

Kilolitre j 

0 H 

fA C 4 t^NO ^ ob 

tano ^ ^ ^ 

ON lA n rA lA lA 

0 -^so 00 ^ 0 

PnnO pa i?l 0 0 0 
pN rN. 0 0 0 0 0 
^b b b b b b 0 




























Table 6. Temperature : Equivalents 0/ Fahrenheit and Centigrade. Scales 
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0 

u 

in m tn v> 

^ NifCiO iri r^jo f*s r>« ^ m •-• 

S S 5 S « S 3 EJ S 3 S'S'g'g'S P?:> 

.. 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 M It 1 1 li t 1 1 1 

0 

* 1 ^ Irt 

m msD ^ OT & ^o 6 imo O f^OO dbO'G'O O 

i 1 11 1 1 1 1 M I 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 j 1 ! 1 1 1 1 1 j 1 1 1 1 

d 

irj tn in : 

^ ^ r'^oq ’i- 

aOiCoQ ^O'OOj-m ^ lr,^o ^ ^ >0 f' fn K f^OO t» db db O' 

t < 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 M M 1 1 1 1 i t 1 1 1 

0 

!? »n m m 

j>.sD minTj-tn^N 0 0 O' c^db oc iv r ^\0 ^ 0 »n-'ii-rn<o«rfwi-ibob'^wrirtrq 

1 1 1 1 1 i 

d 

0 

0 

m m in 

^ \b 'b K r^oo 

1 1 t 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

m in in 

^ yi ^ 00 ri ^ yi \p N 00 « trv ^ 

i^vD ^nM 7 ^■^^^ne*iN — b Ob' ^db oo b 'O tnm^Tji-tq^rw m bob O'db 00 K 

fnfT.rqpq*Ticnfn«n«nfOt^fOp^rqM(Mrt n wr< n m cJr^w 

d 

0 . 

m m m m 

^ moy> 'PE^r ?" 9 Pr^E^ 'lOfiM in *d- oot^tn 

^’<i-mnmnrtriPi «« 1 * U ►^bo b ods db do 00 b b b r^^b NO'b'O imn^Tj-^rtbrj 

0 

^ m m m 

□0 r;> l>-'b HO inin^- 4 'fnfnWft^ «0 C'db 00 K t^'b \0 m « 0 b &da aa 

d 

4 

^ ^ ^ in 

h nh ^ ^ « w b ob Oicb do db oo b b K t-^-h ^b 'b 'O ^ m 

0 

^ m tn m 

rt m nf^^y^iOnop «f'-'**n'£)« oo 

C' 0^00 00 1^0 « bob O'OO fw\b 'O ^in^^irunNM mm n 

^sO'O'O'OspovO'O^0^^^>0^^ Si 

d 

m m m 

yi ^ QO 'P^r gor^tn r^inpi ^ 

D D D 'O'OvD inwi^^fqfnfoenN m wbo b odb db ^ co K b 1^^ 

fnfn(-if*JmfnfncofntO(nrtcnfnffncnfnf^po*nm(nfOf*;e^inrt n n ^ « rf « w «^ 

£x 4 ’ 
0 

* 'O m in in 

yv'Oww N^^yi^OMoo 

0 ^ 000 ^ fSi^o nO m't^nropfpr^ « 0 0 b onjo ■oo b r^'O «> L. ^ 

0 O'O'Q'O'O'O'OO'O'OO'O'O'O'OOO.O'aOOOOOOOCWwSoOOOwCOCttMcSQdOOlSso 



























Table 7. Pressure : Equivalents of MilUhars, Millimetres of Mercury^ and Inches of Mercury at 32^ F, in Latitude 45 
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Mercury 

mm. 

p^oO'p 

K-sc csb b^b ^ (flAb t-' r^db b^bb « ft w^jdb 

vd^caOao r^oo qocjoqoqoooooooiocjo 

1 

an ert 

, vTk 'i- Loo C' 0 « ft mo r>oo O *- ft m ^ mO i^oo cv 

n « n ft ft « ft 

oooooooooooooooooooooooouoo 

a 

B 

it ^ 

S 

•-I 0 <*iO OA moo ►* mo oa m ir.ao i-i t#' o mo Oitr^oo 

^ w Pt mo o o i>oq go go qo O' 

bbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbobbbbb 

mmmmmnmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrommmmmrt 

Mercury 

fnm» 

Mcpo m^MO mi^coo mMooo miiooo m^ooo m^ooo 

K Sob ^bb « ft mo o Kdb ^Sb « n ft mo 

'it''Ah’^'i'mmmmmLnmmmmmmim mo OOOOOOOO 

Mini. 

bars 

0 l>oCi O' 0 <-1 ft m ^ mo i^go o o <-• N m tj- mO r^oa O' O ft 

OaCa^^OaOOOOOOOOoO*^ 

QaCaCaOaQOOOOOO 0000000000000000 

Mercury 

in. 

i-t jN. 0 f*iO 0^. ft moo M. 0 mo ^ ft 'i- 0 mO O' ft moo 
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A.P*C,, Asiatic Petroleum Co. 
Abaloncj 8o 

Academia Sinica, 8^, 106, 131 
Administration frangaise des pastes et 
telegrapkes^ Z*j-j 
Africa, 18 (table), 580, 58a 
Aglen, Sir F. A., 560 
Azarian refom,, 44, 47-8, 49-50, 51, 
6 z- 3. 573 

Agricultural Credit Administration, 57 
Agricultural finance, 31, 46-7, 51-5, 56, 
62^4 

Ag ri c u, 11 ur al Production Promotion 
Committee, 57 

Agriculture, 1-^4 (fig^^ and plates), 74, 
115-6, 145, 158, 223, 223, 396-7, 
5751 576* S 77 f areas and regions, 
to, r I (and fig.), 12-16 ; crops, 1—15 
passim, 16^36, 49, s6, 58-62 ; land 
tenure, 5, 42, 43 (and fig.), 44-50, 
62-3 ; livestock, 8-13 passim, 16, 36- 
42 (and figs.), 49 ■ reconstruction, 
1930— 37 > 2, 47 ”S 5 > war-time deve- 
lopments, 1937-44, 55-^4 

Aihsien, 507 
Air France, 265, 605 
Air services, 235, 237. 239, 242, 247, 
365, 271. 282, 286, 6 o 2. 603 (and 
tables), 604 (fig.), 605 
Air transport, no, 141, iSg, art, 455, 
6 o 2, 603 (tables) 

Airfields, 237, 339. 343, 247. 265. 271. 
3|9. 341, 348. 356, 364. 370, 381, 

382, 386, 393, 421, 427, 602 
Albumen, 179, t8o 

Alcohol manufacture, 108, 122, 139^ 
140, 150, rsi, 339 
Algerine roads, 282 
Alley, Rewi, 153 
Alma-Ata, 107, 605 
Alum, ro5 

Aluminium, 106, in 
Ambassador’s Road, 430 (fig.), 431 
-^erica, see United States of America 
American Concession, Tientsin, 412 
(table), 415-6 

American Express Co., Inc., 204 
American Mail Lines, 326, 590 
American Pioneer Lines, 590 
American President Lines, 590 
American reach, 257 
American Red Cross Society, 432 


American Settlement, Shanghai 212 
316 (table) 

Amherst, Lord, 558 
^chow (Kaiyuan), 233, 492 (and fig.) 
Ammonium sulphate, 122, 136, 176 
Amoy, 80 (and fig.), 225, 229 268, 

270, 271-7. 281, 282. 325 (table), 442, 
443 . 444 . 545 , 559 , 5bo, 580, 590; 
approach and access, 271, 278 (fig.) ; 
communications, 277; detailed de- 
scrrption. 271 (fig.), 272-3. 275 
(plates) ; Electric Light Co,, 275 ; 
history, 275-fi ; port facilities, 273-4’ 
town, 274-5 ; trade, 228 (table), 276 
Waterworks, 574 

^oy (Haimen) island, 271-4 passim 
d Andrade, Fernando, 289 
Anglo-Chinese wars, see ' Opium ’ war. 
Arrow ’ war 
Anhai, 277 

AnhW'C! 63, 69, 338, 341, 513^ 518 . 
agriculture, 14, 15, 18, 30, 61 ; com¬ 
munications, 344, 434. 433, 437_8 
(tables), 441, 443, 466, 475, 488, 489, 
5*7j 532 I co-operatives, 52, 53 
(table), 54, 155 ; Development Cor¬ 
poration, 145 (table) ; industry, raS, 
132, 15s ; minenils, 86, 87 (table), 
89, 90-1 (tables), 95, 96 (and table), 
105, 489 

Animal husbandry, see Livestock 
Aniseed oil, 234, 243, 246 
Anking, 344. 345 . 348, 443t 5^3 (tables), 
53 S 

355, 537 , 538 

Anning, 446, 497 (table), 500 
Anshan, 96 (and table), 97, 126 
Anshun, 445 
Ansiang, 540 ; ho, 540 
Anthracite, 85 (fig.), 86, 87 (table), 89 

151 

Antimony, loi, 102 (fig.), 103, 106, no, 
123, 483, 495, 499 ■ exports, 10j, 
iio-t, 180, 184, 18s, 189, 234, 246, 
254, 264, 363 (table) 

Anti-Opium Societ}% 59 
An rung, 590 
Antung trader, 582-3 
Anyang, see Cbangte 
Arabs, 164, 261-2, 580 
Argentina, 18 (table), loz (fig.), no 
(table) 
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‘ Arrow * T¥ar (1856--60X 559 

Artificial silkj ree Rayon 
Asiatic Petroleum Co.^ see Individual 
portSj detailed description and port 
facilities 

Assanii 33 , 449* 45^ 

Astraea channel, ^97, 298, ^99. 

(fig.) 

Augusta Victona bay, 39^ 

Aurora channel, 282 

Aurora UmversLt>^ Shanghai, 309 (figOp 

Australia, 18 (table), 40, 102 (table), 
103 ; trade with, 20, 134* *82 (table), 
18s (figOi 190 (table), 403* 557* Sfij* 
570 

Australia and China Telegraph Co., 
330 (table), 597 

Austria, 567, 588 ; Concession, Tient¬ 
sin, 409 (table), 4^3 (and table), 4^^ 
Ayakurz, 508 

Back reach, 25s* 256, 258, 260 (and fig.) 
Baillie Technical School, Paoki, 153- 
Baksha point, 237 

Balance of trade, 165, 168, 169 (fig- and 
table), 188 (and table), 558 
Bamboo, 65, 67* 68, 150* ^73 (table), 
178 (table), 264, 2^, 36^* 583 
Bamboo river, ree Sut kiang 
Bangkok, 239 

Bank notes, 192, 197-8, i99* 200, 203, 

204, 205, 323 

Bank of China, 47, 63, 99 . i 70 * 203, 205, 

205, 214 (table) 

Bank of Communications, 63, 203, 205, 
20S, 214 (table) 

Bank of Japan, 21 r 

Banks, 52, 54* 62-3“4. *95* >96. ^98. 
199, 200, 203”5, 206, 20S-9, 323, 461, 
462, 463* 464* 57* 

Banque de rJttdo-CAt«e, 5^4 
Banque Ftanco-Chinmse pour U Com- 
meree et VIndusiriei 465 
Barber Steamship Lines, 590 
Barley, 14* 16* (and fig.), 23, 26, 27, 

5L 397* 471 
Barter, 192^3* 221 

Batang, see Faan 

* Battle of Muddy Flat/ 311 

* Battle of the Concessions,’ 459 
Bamtite, see Aluminium 

Beans, 14, 16, 58, 366, 397, 482, 499, 
576 ; exports, 177, 178 (table), 239, 
264, 326, 333, 339, 344, 347* 35S» 358, 
403 

Belcher island, 260 (figOi 261; reach, 

255 


Belgium, 469 (table), 588 ; Concession, 
Tientsin, 409 (and table), 411* 4^3 
(and table), 416 ; interests in China, 
41Z, 459, 46s. 472* 480; trade with, 
lor, 167, i77> 182 (table), i86, 190, 
2p, 236, 392, 468 
Beri-beri, 576 

Bhamo, 229, 230, 231, 446, 45** 5°^ 
Bituminous coal, 85 (fig.)* 86, 87, (table) 
89, 146* 148* IS* 

Blenheim passage, 255 
‘ Blue fish,’ 75 
Blue Funnel Line, 589 
Bluff, the, Chinwangtao, 415 (plate), 
423, 424, 425 

Bluff head, Macao island, 252 
Board of Conservancy Works of Kwang- 
tung, 256 

Boat-building, 246, 248, 268, 372 
Boca Tigris, 255 
Bohea tea, z8o 
Bokwei river, 502 
Bowring channel, 282 
Boxer Indemnity, 118, i3S* 4^^* 463* 
465, ^2, 568 (table) 

Boxer rising, 311, 407, 412, 413, 415* 
460, 564, 565* 567 
Boycotts, 569 

Bradley and Company, 269 
Brazil, 31 (and table), 33* 588 
Bream, 75 ; sea, 78 
Bremer channel, 25 S 
Breweries, 333, 392. 4^3 
Brick manufacture, 321 (tables), 339 
Brine wells, see Salt 
Bristles, pig, 42, 56, 147 i export, 42, 
iSi, 183* 184, 185* 187* *89* 233* 

355. 380, 418, 495, 529 
British and Chinese Corporation, 403, 
476, 485, 494* 563* 564, 572 
British Borneo, 92, 177 
British Concessions \ (/anton, see Sha- 
meen; Chinkianj?, 33a, 333i 5^® J 
Kiukiang. 346, 347. ; Hankow, 

352, 353, 560 ; Tientsin, 409 (table), 
410, 411, 412, 413 {2nd table), 4t+“5i 
416, 560 

British India S*N. Co,, 589 
British Municipal Area, Tientsin, see 
British Concession, Tientsin 
British Settlement, Shanghai, 313, 3*6 


(table), 317 

British-American Tobacco Company, 



Broadcasting stations, 244. 265, 293. 
329-30* 334* 34*. 344. 3S6» 382, 422. 
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Broadway, ^49, 551 
Brome coinage, 192, 193—4 
Brushes, 42, 68, 158 
Buck, J. L., 3, 10 
Buckwheat, 54, 186 
Buddhism, 29a 

Budget, 48, 218, 219 (and table), 
220-1 

Bunds, 226-438 passim 
Bureau of Co-operatives, 54 
Bureau of Foreign Trade, 168 
Bureau of Forestry , 6 q 
B ur^u of Highways, 444 
Bureau of Roads, 434 
Buraia, 18 (table), 35, loa (fig.), 141. 
IS 9 . 229, 23Z, 265. 356, 450, 451, 
49 «j 499 “S<x>i 502, 605 ■ trade with, 
> 9 . 177. 179, 182 (fable), 186, 230, 
231, 270, 449 

Burma Agreement (1897), 230^ 243, 
246, 248 

Burma Road, no, 187, 1S9, 213, 230, 
231, 381, 445, 446 (and fig.)i 447^, 
450* 45* (and plate), 454, 455, 458 
(plates), 500 

Butterfield artH Swire, 264, 331, 347, 
35 *. 3 ^ 9 * 37 ^> 374 . 4*<5 (table), 411, 
562, 566, 589 

C.LC, (Chinese Industrial Co-opera¬ 
tives), see Industrial Co-operatives ; 
Central Training Institute, 153 ; 
Promotion Committee, 153 
C.R.B, currency, see Central Reser^-^e 
Bank, Nanking 
Cable and Wireless, Ltd,, 597 
Cables, 272, 277, 282, 284, 330 (and 
table), 335, 34S, 393, 398, 403-4, 
421-2, 597 

Calcium in diet, 576, 577 
Calcutta, 381 
Cambodia, 580 
Cambridge barrier, 255 
Camels, 430, 452, 455 
Camphor (Cinnamom tmt eamphoraX 
36, 67, 68, 71 (and table), 231, 
495 

Campo, Ningpo, 289 
Canada, iS (tabic), 134, 182 (table), 
398. 557 . 56*. 570 

Canadian Pacilic Railw’ay Co,, 301—2 

589 

Canals, 5, 6, 48, 56, 471, 485, 5*1-56 ; 
see alsa individual ports, communica¬ 
tions 

Candles, 120, 173 (table), 380 
Canning industry, 126, 269, 289, 403, 

417 
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Canton, 42. 53 (table), 77. So (fig,), 81, 
90, 117, 118, 127, *30, 133, 135, 136, 
* 37 . * 47 . *64, 189, 194, 195, 196, 
208, 225, 226, 229 (fig,), 237, 239, 
246, 247, 249, 250, 251, 254-65, 
270, 271, 280, 286, 323, 324 (tables), 
325* 328 (table), 329, 348, 350, 358, 
363. 364, 392, 44 *. 442, 444 . 45 *. 4 S 7 . 
459 . 466, 472, 482, 483. 484. 494 . 

496, 498, 502, 509, sso, 553, 558, 

559 . s6o, 561, 580, s8i, 584, 586, 

589, 590, 602, 60s ; approach and 

access, 255-6 ; communications, 264— 
265 ; Concessions, 262; conser¬ 
vancy, 256, 560; detailed descrip¬ 
tion, 254-5 (Bg^O. 257-8, 264 (plates ); 
history, 261-3 I industries, 263 ; 
town, 127 (plate), 260 (and fig.), 261, 
26s (plates) ; trade, 228 (table), 
263-4 

Canton delta, 18, 41, 42, 127, i6i, 225, 
243. 244 , 246, 247, 249, 250, 254, 
543 . 548, SSO, 552, 554, 583 
Cantonese, 583 
Caobang, 235, 547 
Caravans, 230, 231 
Carolus (Spanish) dollar, 195 
Carp, silver, 75 
Carpets, 42, 137 (plate), 418 
Carts, 39, 430, 432 (plate), 439, 440 
Cash, 193, * 94 . *9® 

Cash crops, 16, tg, 23, 45, 115 
Cassm, IS, 36, 246, 248, 263, 264 
Cassia river, see Kwei kiang 
Cassiterite, 99 
Castor seed, 36 

Cattle, II, 37-8 (and figs.), 239, 405 
Cement industry, 126, 137, 139, 140^ 
* 43 . 145. 263, 321 (tabic), 339, 382, 
425 ; imports, 239, 243, 305, 417 
Cent, 194, 196, 198, 204, 205, 221 
Central Hank of China, 200, 203, 204, 
211, 214 (table), 215, 348 
Central Broadcasting Station, 340, 382, 
600, 601 

Central China Marine Products Com^ 
pany, 83 

Central China Railway Company, 503, 

504 

Central China Tele-communications 
Co., 600 

Central Machine Works, 135, 142-3 
Central Mountain Belt, 537 
Central Planning Bureau, 160 
Central Reserve Bank, 203 
Central Reserve Bank, Nanking, 209—10, 
2 * 3 - 4 . 215, 218 
Ceylon, 33, 180, 570, 580 
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Chahar, 12, 45, 52, S 3 (table), Sj 
(table), 91 (table), 95, i24» 416, 43^ 
(table) 

Chaipantzu channel, 535 
Chang Chih-tiing, 458, 472 
Chang Kia-ngau, 507 
Chang kiang, 536, 537 
Changan, S 35 
Changchiatang creek, 300 
Changchow, 277, 490, 546 
Changhing, 137, 340, 43S (table), 441 
Changhsia Railway, see Railw'ays, Amoy- 
Changchow 

Changhsing Coal Company, 90 (table) 
Changhua, 96 (table) 

Changli, 477 
Changlin, 270 
Changning, 98, JOi, 151 
Changpalin, 475 

Changsha, 98, 101, 127, zzq (fig.), 355 * 
3561 35S-64. 442, 444 i 482, 4831 539 , 
564, 600 ; approach and access, 359 ; 
communications, 363-4; detailed 
description, 359-60, 364 (fig.), 370 
(plate); hbtor>', 362 ; industries, 
116 (plate), 362; port facilities, 
360-1; town, 361-2 ; trade, 228 
(table), 362-3 

Changshan, men, Nanking, 340 ; road, 
333 (P*ate), 340, 44 ^ (plate) 
Changshu, 294, 295, 328 
Changte, 459 (plate) 

Changteh, 216 (table), 358, 3 ^ 3 * 3 ^ 7 , 
442, 443* 539, 54^ (plate) 

Changtiao point, 287 

Changtien, 482 

Changting, 277, 546 

Changtu, Chekiang, 78 

Changtu, Sikang, 508, 509 

Changyen, 328 

Changyi, 445 

Chao hu, 532 

Chaoan, see Chaochowr 

Chaochow, 270, 271, 466, 489, 546 

Chaopei tsui, 394 

Cbaoshan Railway, see Railways, Sw'a- 
to W“C haochoTiv 
Chaoyang, 270, 271 

Chapel, 125 (fig*), 308, 309 310, 

312, 320, 322 (and fig.), 329 
Chapu, 293, 295, 329, 507 
Charcoal, 99, 108, 493 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, 204, 208 
Chase Bank, 204 
Chatley, Dr H., 29S 
Chaulin island, 249 
Chechuan, 491, 492 (fig.) 


Chee Hsin Cement Factory, 137 
Chefoo, 226, 229 (figO* 3^5 (table), 393 * 
394, 396, 397 * 398 '^ 404 > 4 ^^* 4 ^^* 

481. 559 , 587. 597 , 598; approach 
and access, 399; communications, 
403-4; detailed description, 397 
(plates), 399-400, 40Z (fig.) ; history, 
402 ; industries, 403 ; port facilities, 
400-1 ; towTi, 402 ; trade, 228 (table) 
Chefoo Agreement (1876), 236, 254, 285, 
343 * 369 

Chefoo bluff, 397 (plate), 399 
Chefoo cape, 399, 401 
Chekiang, 49, 65, 67, 72 (table); 284, 
287, 290, 293, 583 ; agriculture, 15* 
18, 29, 32, 34 (fig.), 3 fi* 4O1 59 j i 
communications, 341, 434i 435» 437 "^ 
(tables), 441, 442* 466, 47*^1 466* 4^71 
4S9 ; co-operatives, 52, 53 (table), 
135 ; fisheries, 74, 7Si 7^^8o, 8z ; 
industry, 12S, 130, 134, 137, 152, 155; 
minerals, 86, 87 (table), 90”i (tables), 
105 

Chekiang sea, 77 
Chelin, 497 (table) 

Cheling pass, 522 (fig.), 539* 554 
Chemicals, imports, 173 (table), 176, 
183, 184, 326, 418, 494, S70: in¬ 
dustry, 122, 126, 136, 143* 144 (table), 
145, 149, 151, 152, (and plate), 156 
(table), 157, 264, 320-2 (tables), 339, 
354 , 380, 417 

Chen-0*Malley Agreement ( 1927)1 347* 
353 

Chenchow, 482 

Chengchow, 141, 480, 496, 504* 507 i 
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Chengfeng Coa! Company, 90 (table) 
Chenghai, 270 
Chenghsien, 293 

Chengjenchow spit, 331, 332 (plate) 
Chengkiachiao, 340 
Chenglin, see Yochow (Chenglin) 
Chengmai, 547 
Chengshan, 78 

Chengtai Railw'ay, see under Railways 
Chengteh, see Jehol (town) 

Chengtu, 145. 147, 153, 155, 205, 3 i 6 
(table), 218, 329, 355, 356, 370, 37^* 
381, 382, 442, 444, 445, 450, 453 * 454 * 
502, 503 » 509 i 542, 543 . 

ChiJngtu Plain, 15, 18, 93, 542, 543 
Chengj^ang river, 481 
Chenju, 329 

Chennankw'an, 244, 451, 498, 499 
Chensi, 509 
Chenyuan, 71 (table) 

Chestnuts, 67* 71 (table) 
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Chi, 75 

Clii kiinif, 556 

Chi kiutg, Sscchviiinr 5^6, 541 
Chifl Yi, 361 
Chiuehg<riit&, 375 
Cbigiikorw'* 35z 

Chirtng K^wMShck, Geurn^li^iino^ 50^ 
S 9 . 4,H 

Chianj^how, 37R 
Chichunj;^ 14:81 ESfl, 151 
ChifhahoWt 476 

Ch'i«ii Lnnp, empcrDfp xij, 261 p 17s 
ChicfigMnp 45 [ 

Chicji»hvi, Z5a 
Chicnych^ jjS 
Chienyuntsi stian^ 

Chlhwm tuot h6^ 

CKtknC 4 rH 
Chikhoni, Ri 

ChEkiiiiR, laS, 146. X47t44J 
Chilichow, 334 
Chimutae promoniorj', 404 
ChjjTirii, (tabk), 443 

Chin dynasty. 311 

Chinn ctuvp 105^ jz6 (plBln^k 13S 
China Dpvctopnipn! Cn., 4^^;^ 4S4 
ChifcSfl grass, Sft Riamt* 

China InAtitutt nf Ecnnomic and 
StathRtical Researchp 116 
China InlerruitiQnal Famine Rehrr 
CttfmtiiMiQii, 4S, 51, 5?, 54, 433 
China Light and Power 566 
China Merehunty^ S.N. Co.p. ^67* 33 Sp 
383. 586 

China NaliiJrtftl .Aviatinn CofponHiun^ 
afiSp 471, 477> aifla, 236 , 329, 341,34^, 
3 ^S« 364, 367* 37 *h J 7 ap 3 Bt. 3 ^ 1 ^ 

393p 4Z1h 6*ap 603 (and Eablejp 6*4 
(fig.)p 60s 

China National Tea Corporation, 34, 
61 

China Navigation Co. (ByitcrfieJd and 
Swire), 37Z, S^} 

China Portland Cement Wiirb», 137 
China Pfinfingand FlnLfihEng Gfi-, Ltd,, 

571 

Chinn Snap Ca.p Ltd., 571 
China UiiJred S.S. Co.^ 385 
Chinehengkiangp 499 
* Chinchow ■ tridcT, 58Z 
Chinese Aviation Company^ 605 
Chinese Chamber of Cwnmeroe, Shang- 
\m, 290 

Chinese Co-openitiye SotiettiK Act 

5 + 

Chinese Developmenc Finance Cor- 
porarionp 465P 486 
Chineie Kuficm Railway, 459* 505 
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Chines Enyincerrng and Lining COr, 

^s. s^j;. 

Chinese lir iCi^rfjTjn^hriBTwt 

6Bp 69 (and plate), 76, 5S1, 583 
Chinese juniper (Juittpttui ^7 

Chinese overseasp 116, iiS^ 17]^ 174, 
177 p ao 3 -^p ZJ2, 439, as*, 4^%, 490, 
557, 58^. 58*^. 590 

Chm™ Ehitepayen’Associationp Shan^- 
hiii^ J14 

ChincM Revolution (1911-13), ip 16a, 
3 ^- 353 , 5 ^ 4 , 569 

Chinese weights und mea^urcar 
^ 1.96-7, 60^13 

Chinese white |Kpplar {P^pnlNf tom^n^ 
lwu)p 67p 69 

Chinese^S^^iEt Highw^y^ 91 p i*7i 189, 
213, 45 Z 

Ching ehcnp Electric Co.^ 351 
Ctimg Kce S-N. Co-i 587 
Chingh^Jrig Mining Administratjoilr Sflp 
^ (table), 9m 
Chulglungchiae, 47R 
Chingtan island, aSa 
Chingniin, 479 
Chinha poincp 371 
Chinhai, za7-90p iti at^ Ningp* 
Chinhuai creek, 333 (pliteL 33 4p 336 
Chinkiang, X39 (Hgr), 395, 325 (i^ble), 
33 *--b 340. 34J, 441, 475, 485, Si8p 
jao^ Slip sazp 525 (tahlr^, 531, 560. 
596 f approach and aeees^, 330-z i 
cominunicaiionSp 333-4J 4^7 (pkiie); 
concesiion, 33a, jjjp 56* ^ detailed 
description, iw iftg.}, 33 1, 33a 
(plate); port factlitici, 331-Z ; town, 
332-3 ; [mdcp zz8 (table). 333 
ChintnenK ^ (i^nd fig.) 

Chinpai men, 278 
Chinshan, 5*7 

Chinift'angtiOt 69 p 8a ^ ri6, 226, 229 
(fig.), 3 aK Cahk). 39 ^^ +aa- 7 . 477 . 
515; approach and access, 422 ; 
eominiinicationt. 456-7 1 detailed 
dcscripEton. 415 (plntr), 453 {and fig.); 
mdustrirs. 4ZJ ' 6 ; port keiUties. 
4^3”4 : town* 425-6 ; trade^ az8 
(table), 4 s6 

Chiu Ta Company 149 
Chou dynasty, 193, l^p 353 
Chouesunp 481^ i&z 
Chowchih. 70 (table) 

Cbowpu, 329 

ChrirtniHS if] and channels, 343, 531 
Ctiu Hai, 362 

Chu kiangp a+7* -254. 2 S 5 * z 57 . 

a6o (and fig.)* aba, 264 (pTares)^ 265 
(plare)p 549 (able), 5^p 553 
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CKu^nchtiw, 375, Z77 
Chu^oh^bn, 41^, S^9r 55J 
Chiian£hii, 

ChUAfishih tan, 278, 28zSa 
ChUAnj'Uiinau ^han, ZS4 
ChQchoWp 48B, 4 S 0 i S 44 
ChuctioWp Chiikiiiii;, iH I.bihnS 
Chuchpw, Kian^ip ijs^ J4fip 364, 4fii!i, 
482,483,484, w, 49B, S03 
Chu?hishih, jw KsJcchw 
Chutfipi chunnrl, 355 
Chuerk^bili^ 373 

Ch'uuifiku Mijdcl [mgutiqn Farm, 49 
ChtinpiE Ahm, 2R4 
Chung Yuan Crirnpany, 565 
Chungcheng bHdgfi, 4^7, 4M 
Chungfu AdmiULsCraEianr flq, 98 (tfktc)p 

loj, 14*, 143 

Chunsho Cwi Company, 90 (tabl^). 
Chunshsing Mtning Campony, 89, ^n 
<tttblc)p 97, 3S4. 3^5. 58^ 

Chnngbwii men, ^^■Ilkl^gp 540 
Chung}kvva University, 377 
Chungking, 47; ^6, *o, 97, 109, 142-7 
poriun^ 155^ 313-7 Z2y (bs.)i 

2 A 354 * 2 SS, 3 S<i 3 ^. 37 a. 371 - 
372^3, 434p 44J^ 444+ 454* 496, sm, 

505. 5^P 509. 515 («blM)p 528^ 529, 
534 r S 35 , 540. 543, 3^7r 5^f 5^91 
*02* iSo5 j appitHsch and acc«», 373 ; 
comniunic^tiun!!, 378, 381^; de- 
ntilcd ducriprionp 373-4^ J7fi 
380 (platci); hisEorVp J7S-9; in- 
dustrin, 379^; town, 375”S| 2^ 
fplatre) ; trade, 238 (table), 380-1 
ChufigfiwTw, 506, 513 
Chunjjshan prjrl; 253-3 
Chujijftien, 449, 450 
Chunpyuan Cc«] Company, 90 (table) 
ChUMfl, 78. 79, So (fig ). 289 
Chu>-uio, 37 j, ^72 

Cigarcfteip J2a, 124. 137, 134 (and 
table), 135 p isSp i^ip ^66, 417 
CiTWhona, 71 (able) 

Cinnainonp Kir Cwit 
Civil wartt, j, 46^ 5a, *5, jn^ 4 j6i^ 
4*7 

ClimaKp 3^ lOp la-i* pfiiinn, 17 (feg.), 

34 (IlgOp poistM, 38, 45, *1; 
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Cbthing, 46, 133, 156 (table), ifli, i 36 

Co-HoO|{, 3 * 2 ^ 5J* 

Coilp 39 p 7 a, S 4 -i^i (fi^, uvd platei)^ 
93 f Q4i itf, Il3, l2t-6 

poiiif. 140. 146-^a pen™, 3J4, 3*0, 
57 *P 579 . 3 S 3 , 421 , 404 ^ 445 - 6 * 473 , 
474- 4 b 3 * ^ 488* J 99 , 534^ 564-- ^ 

aa lail-Lvay freight, 471, 47*, 433^ 


4S9. 503* exporta, 183* 333, 

340, J 44 , 384, 385, 3 g 6 , 39 Z, 432, 

426; imports go, J73 (table), 353, 
i 64 p 402 ; pnoductinn, 88 - 9 , i>Cj (and 
table)^ 91 (table), [96-7 
Coeklefp Bo 

CvfTec, 153 

Coir-psiLm (TrafA>if®^uf/or£Lr; 4 fii)p 67 
Coking rail, 88, 8^1. 97 p 10*^7, 115, 

^ 146* 14^. 38*, 4 ?* 

Colllnfioii; btsmerp Z55 
CDinmcreial etops, 16, 28-3$ 
Comillercial Pacific Cable Co., 330 
(cable), S97 

Vcmmitsion Prockoirg, Ffr.nch Conces¬ 
sion, Shuigbai, 318 

Cornjnunic«ion*p Ui Railw^^na, Roadi;, 
Wnteewayi 

Curnmiini^tS, 44, 47, 51, 434^ 461, 48H, 

,■573 

dr TramKoys fi d'B^hirvgf 
dt 4 iz 

Compj^nw FrtiM^iiis^ ties Tnnm^Miyf ef 
d’£cl^tft 3£4 J^ctrigu^ lie Sii^t^hitit 
310 

df CHeminl ds Fer 
rf Trftifnettyj en OhiRi, 4*0 
ComprailrtFei, llS, L2o 
It Cnmte, Father, 579 
Concessions, 70* 127, 359-60 \ irr di/ja 
under individual oountfics 
Cone island, 282 

OewfnY d'Admrnijtrati&nf French Con¬ 
cession* Shanghai, 317, 318 
Canservancy, 48-9, 57^ 335, 336, 337. 
256, 37S, 297-9, (and Sg.),^ 

406« 407, 514, 516, 517, 531, 537, 
54S 

Consular bluE, tee Kanlussu 
Convention of IVkinj^ {186a), 363, 413, 
4 i 3 r 559 p 5*3 
Cooper binkp 531 
Co-operative buiJup 63-4 
Co-operative CoTtunisskinp 54 
Co-oprrativc Department, 54 
Cn-opemtive soeicties, 31,35* 47^ 51-3* 
^ 53 (tahlesi), 34-6. 63-4, 134 
Copper, 98, loo (and fig,). ro6^ 113,123. 
143,131 ; asaurrency,98.192, 193-4. 
19®. 205 

Comabe, EcUbrd and Cq.^ 400 
Cost of Uving, 2IS, 216 (and table), 217, 
218 

Cottar, 14, 16,218-31. 31, 3 Sp 44. SI. 
36,60-1 til, [31, 366, 397, +71, +76, 
5*9! cultivalKin, z8, (6g.>! dij- 

tnfaution, 13, 14, a8-9. 30 (and fij.). 


rNTJEX 


31, 61 ; TZ+, 130, 1.11, 

17J Cubit), 177. 17a, tjit (fijR.)* I Si. 

iS3p iSjpifi6p i&^p a^Op 331, 3a6p 333^ 

34 D, 335p 39lp 4*2, 418 {and ubltfjp 

^ ¥H, 455 

CJ:fci:^o^ goods and ymnip importt ofp 31. 
TsS, 130 {and table). i3ip 173 (and 
tahlr>> 174, 183, i 36 , 1S9. 433. 495 , 
494, ^ ^61, 569 I wf atio in dividual 

pom, traLji« 

Cd«on mdiistry, |i, 51$, 60, 119. lao, 
IZ[-' 3 ^ [34^ 126-31 l-ai’id tablu), 136 
{plSKfl)p r 4 flp 150 , TSTp is7, 

individyal port&t mduEtry 
Cdttnn Induacry Cemmiasion, iiZp 131 
Cuiuiterfciting, 194, i96p 19U 
Cejunrr roads, 430 (%.)^ 431 
Cow pciMi, 21 
Ccni-ri« Khplb, lya-3 
Cmb, 74, 77 
C'wAirtp ai7, 238 
Cr(ip». w WPKftr Agiiculfure 
Cwirmn^Aaima, f« Chtntie fil 
Cumrin-y. ly^ 224, 557, 573 ; hEVtSf^p 
r 9 l -9 ; mrsimizaEion, 199-303, 323, 
464 ; te^r^iinir condiUDna, 1937-44, 
ioS“i+ 

Currency fjiw (1935), 104 
Currency RHtrvr Board, 303 
Currency Subilization Board. 3^04, ziZp 
221 

Currency StubUiaation Fund. zoS, 109 
Cua:EorrL4^ MaHttme, kc Maritime Ciu- 

tLiim 

CuAton \3 duties, we Tariffs 
Ciutonos Gold Unit?. Jy7* asi 
ClutOitB point, 27S 

CuiToma m-enuej 3L9 {one! table), azo. 

5*7p 56B (lablo) 

Cuttle bill, 74 p 78, 8n 
Cirwy 6'>ivrAp iSs 
Czechoslovakia. loz (%.X 4&S 

Drtfrm. 177 p 39 ^p 403p 419. 459. 589^ 
590. 507 

Khaa 411, jgo 

Dairy firminRp 37* 577 
Dale bank. 237 
Dane, Sir Rkhardp 567 
Danes island p 255, 237, ^59 

rhuifrirth. A. W.* 366 

David^a o^pen (PaptAlui irrmtfta eLmidi-r 
ana}^ 67 

Davicap H. R., 499 
Deep baVp Hong Kong. 

Deep bayp Ki^i-angfung. 546 
Deep hole, Tiku. 408 
Defence ereekp 308 
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Denmark, 167^ 263 (tnblc),^ 354 (table}^ 
sfio-i, 5^8. 591 {lubtc) 

Deuls^hg 603 

D^uUch^^Aimlkcke B^rrh, 323. 564 
Di«p lOp II, 16, 17, iH, 19, 23. i4. afi. 

iBp -Pt S 7 S -7 
Diiyan^ 381 

Di^alforsuiion, lOp 49p 644 65,6Sp 71-2 
Docks, 245. Z59 (and uble), 274, 279, 
208, 306 (and table), 307, 351, 3B9, 
410 (und table). 41 ip 414 (plate) 
Dndwelt and Co-. 351 
Dollar Stnimship Lines. 590 
Dollars, igs-ii-f j^rowrTi 
Dolomite, 96 
Dongdongp 233, i35. 4 ^ 

DonJeeySp ii. 38 (table), 39, 430 
Doamg, SSlp S 5 S (plile) 

Double island. SK Mu>tj 
r>joblc-cropping^ re? 6 lulciple-eropping 
Double, o-opping rice area, 11 (fiff-X t 2 t 
15-16 

Douglas Stfcflinsldp Co.. 5S9 
Dragon dollar, 196 
Dmughu, 6. 13 p 21 46 

Duehs, 3S C^blc), 42, 34a 
Dutch. j« NethcHinds 
Dwarf-netele, 71 (and table) 

DyMULf^, imporcAp t7i (table), 184, 326. 
38s, 4 i 8; mdtucr>v 131, 137^ 147, 
i 5 ip 5 S 4 . 380. 39ip 417 
Dykci, 6p 4B, 49,356,365,4S9, 506. 31 jp 
Si6p S2I, 5a7p 533, ss« 

Fr^C.. Eurasia AviaLiofi Corporation 

Eanhcli. iti Abalonc 
Earth-nut, x« Feanut 
Ettsl Asia Shipping Co.p 593 
Ea^it China acs, 82, 523, 343 
East India Company. 195.262. 269. 2B6, 
SSB 

East Indiea archipelago, 580 ; rre ali^ 
Netherland Ease Indies 
Eastern channel, bwitOWp 166 
EasEem entrance^ Wcihaiwe4 340 
Eitstenn Upland, Shantung^ 13 
Edible FfoduCtSp Lld.^ 571 
Educafion, 46, 49, (io 
Help 77 

EftgSp lOp 4lp 577 S factariea, 42. 1*6, 
l*7r 153 (pliM)p 330 (table>p 339* 
products, 42. 179-tfo. 529 ; upom, 
42. 179 (and ftg.), tSo, 183, 184, l86p 
270, aSh. 3 ^ 6 p 335 - 340.355, 392p 418 
HRyptn 31 table). 131. 174 
Electfk-powcr Industry. 123. 124, 127, 
n 9 , 151* ijS. sHt rrr 

a£r<^ individUdJ pOrts^ the lon-n 
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INDEX 


£t«tn^l appiJitUA^ i^&p X43r ^44 

(table), 145, 

Emb^moit?, jhpt Dykes 
Embr^idcrin. iSy, 265, 76^, 

270, iiji-i, 397, 402, 403 
Emi^ntnt tiafTIc, i3y„ 17&* 176, 403 
Emijjmnts' rernittiUieev, 171 (and table)* 
17a, zQ^, ziz, 450, 557* 

Enj^lkfih reanh, 457 

Endhih Tea ElcpennienTal Station, 61 
Escape creek p SSJ 

Eurasia Aviation Corpctaitcn, 3191, 341, 
35(>- 3^4. &^3 (“id table), 

(fieO 

• EvcT-vietgrioM Anny/ 311 
Ewo Cotton Spinninj; Bud WeavinB Qq,^ 
i<35 

Executive Tuan, H^p 37^- 3Ck6p 464, 
5Kri 

Eipom, 5s, iiQ“Tr^ 141^ 144, rjr, 134. 
164-91 pEUfon ; alio indivEdual 
porta, trade, attd undsf individual 
commodities and indi^^dtlBl countries 
External Hoads Areas, 30S, 316-7, 332 
ltable)» 339 

Extr^tcrritomlity, i65> 55S, 360, 567^ 
369, 588, jero/w ' UnequaJ IrreEinf*^ 

F.R.B. currciKy, iic^ii, a t^ i ree aha 
Federal Re&ert'e Bank of China 
Fahi, 340 
Fahsicfi, 547 
Furr>' fiatSi syC, 299 
Fandty Ayfitrri:i, 116, 117 
Famine, 6, 46, 52, 56, 189, 449, 434 
Pamicrit' DAnk of China, 6a-j, 203, 20^, 
214 (table) 

Ftii, 360 (and 6f[0 

Fats in diet, 25^ 576 

Fetvhan, 247, a^x, 41^4; bxnAch^ 247, 248 

Featbcra, 234^ 5&4 

Fcdeml Reserve Bank of China, 206. 
410-1 215 

Federated Malay Slates, lOa (6^')^ ^39* 

a7*P 176 

Ffl-cA'iefl, JQ7 

Fin h®. 45 (plaitX 479 i S<+ 

FcnEchcn^^ 477 
Fenghitiin^, 103 
Fen^hwa brtneh, zSy, 544 
FenRsianft, 44 (ptrttej 
Fcnicai, 477, 4^6 
FcnBtien, 533 
Fenj^tinchiao, 529 
Fcin*>'i,446 

Fcrtiliaerf, 5, 13, 43, 26* 42^ 47, 62^ 75, 
tp 353* 264,370, 276, 
38Ip 283, 394, 398, 405 


Fibre crops, 2S-33 
Field pcM, 21, 22-3, 27 (and ligO 
Fie, 67, 68, 71 (peid tabic), 76 
First bar, Chu Idiuig^ 355, 356 ; islandsj 
.^55 

Fir^t bor, Sj krang, 5St 
Fish, 74-83, 173 (table), 178 (table), 186, 
236, 248, 251* 253, 2flj, 290 
' Fbili f^cAtA* 7g 
Fish lionjT, 75 

FisberieE, 74'^3 and plates), 236, 
»S 3 p aft 9 p a 87 p 3 « 7 i 3 e*p 397 p 4 *Sr 4311 

578: distribution, 74-5, 7^^. 
(and fig.), 8 x; production, 74-777 7®. 81 
FJahery Syndicate, 8z 
Fishing craft, 75-83 paifpn, 579 
Fishing ncta, 68, 76, 79 (and plate), Si 
Flsliing slakes, 335^ 366, 382, 553 
FfagTiitafr point, 395 
Fiat inlands, 255 
Flat-fish, 74, 77 
Flax, 173 (fable), 1B4, 336 
Floods, 5* 6, 46, 4Bi Sip Si. 57t i45i a47p 
28 r, 284, 299, 341, 345,349, 356, 364, 
385. 3*6. J67. 4^7. 44ip 44^Sp 486. 

5^3- ^ painm , 530, 531, 524, 5*6, 
5*7. 53,^. S3+. 538, 5SO 
Flounder, 77 

Flour,, jg (and table), tic, nr, 114, riy, 
IJ1-4 p 134. 135, t37 (plate), 153, 158, 
173 (table), 176, 189, 471 ; 
individual pom, industry^, and irade 

* Flying money',' r« F«-c6'ifJ? 

Fog, 333^ 297 

Fi^hai, 6i 

Fno Sliitig Tniding CorpoTstion, 187 
Fnochnw, 33, 67-S, 77* 80 (Eg.)^ 132, 
llfi, aag {%), 27 u 277-81, 383, 384, 
341, 3S3, 441, 442, 443,444, .191,459, 
5B0, 583, 59S, 6oq : apTitxmt-h aiid 
access^ 278 (and fig.) ; eomitiunica- 
liona^ zdt—2f detailed description, 
27a (phte); 27S, 279 (and fig.), 1S2 
fplntc); Electric Co., 280 f history^ 
280-[ ; industries, 281 ; port facili¬ 
ties, 37U-8 o ? town, ztfo ; trade, 228 
(fig ), 381 

F(H.^bow pine. Me Chinese fir 
Foodiow pfiilejunk, 581+ 583 
Food, lee Diet 
Food emps^ 

Foodsmjfi, trade in, r6, 19 (ojid table), 
aS, 173 (and table), 173 (fig,), 177. 
178 (tsble)^ 179 (and fig,), sAa, 1R6, 
189^ xr^p 529; Ui alto individual 
pnrtSj trade 

* Foreign F.xobange Standard/ 199-200, 

303 


i?n>DC 


tnde, 16^,-91 

^lu! figs.), 557-74 fnsHm j tee aho 
Balancr of T«d«, Ekt^orts, Import 

Commis^iiciii, 1^8, 187, 

Fofcst fiumiix, 70 ftlble) 

Furestt, 9, Ifi, 56. 64-7J, 65 (fiif ), ,50, 

^ 47 F 4 S«P S 54 . 555 
ForniMa, 3655 ^8^4 45Sf SS«l 
Fort BayHnJ^ i+i 
tyn Hertx, 450 

Fort hill, Chififci^ing:. 334, 46S5, 48? 
(platip) 

Fou SuinirKt ho 

FoLilidriK, loj ; iti ako K ln^cchea 

Fowhnp^ 

Fnmcc^ [8 f[4jb|e)^ 164J ^62^ 276^ 

3 I 5 p ■fy 4 . 5*2^ ; jn- 

l^tl in Chinn, 301, 313, 313, 45^ 

473? 478^ 4^^ 491; thippmi^, 363 

(tdblr), 3265 354 (fflblc), 5B8,5^, Sq [ 
fiflh]*;) 3 tradis, 32, 33, i79-fi3 fmifim, 
“I f%). 186, 333, 3fir^ 

530^ 4^ ; tI«|Ti» Ttvitli, J^5, 167, 
yip ya, JjS J r«T aiso 

FnMtch CniiL-cs^ions 
Fm^cb Conc^lDfl^, Huiko^v, 35a, 331 ■ 
Sfumffhaip 12 $ (fiff,>, 3^p 308, 399 
: 3130*7-^1 33 S (and 

lituJcJp, 333, 320 » 59^1; 'i'irrHsjpi^ j^g 

(tHble)p 41 Ip 415 

French Indo-Chini^ ifl (tnbtc), 95i lOz 
(ttbTt) 159, 13,, i33. 33^^ 35^^ 

35 «i :j8i* 44a, 448, 49o-4p 496, 49‘S> 

4Wi S4^>fc ^5 P OCfijpaliftEi by J^pa^p 
107* aj 4 a 43 ^ 449^ 451^ 4^^ 
tT3dc withp 19, 3ip 90p 105, r4tp 177 
^79 p (tHblc)p 190 (uid tahr?)^ 131, 
^Pf 134 , 13 *P ^ 45 p 348. i 5 h J 53 . 254, 
2:64, 370 

Frah-waicr fnheric?, 74-5, 77, 78, Hj 
Front reach, 255, 360 (jind hg.} 

FruEb, 14^ * 5 - 4 . aSp 75, 173 (table),, 17S 
tableX 239 > ^ 5 ip ^5Jr 17 *p iSip 
397 > 4 <>ap 405, 482, 487, J75 
Ju shui, 536, SJ7 
ttuin, zSa 

Fllchuiin, 99 (and lab(e) 

Fuchung Miflini; Cori^oratLon, 351^ 585 

V ^ I7B 

(table)^ ^39 - aJjo Cnii]^ Pelroicum 
Fueloth^a, io3, i77p 182, tM ; 

mdividunj poita, port facLEitiea 
Fuflo, 597 

Fukien, 67. 7^ (tiblcL ft>. 17^. 271, 
* 7 Sp ^ 77 n ^847 4 ^*P 3B3 I a^rlcultiirep 
* 5 j *S. aip 37, aS, 35, 3*, 59^ 78 ; on^ 
operaiivfA, 55 (tablej, 1^41 ^55 ; com- 
GJj (Chioa Proper TTl) 
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mnnicntiniMp 281. 437 {^d tabic), 

43B rrabic), 44ip 442, 465, 489^ 490, 
SOB, Development CerponatjH^np 
145 (EiiMe) ; fiahfiries, 74^ 78^ to, , 

maUKiy^ 13^^ J44 (tnble), 154, 155 ; 

mine«K 87 tmble), gi (tabic), 9^, 

FnhirUnp 9* (cinJ tabte) 

FuNnp 599 
Fung, 1^8 
Filpinj^, 593 

Futhun, Manchurjrt, S8, 91, 1^1 

^*hun Whwan.. l^3, 150^ 15,, 

Fuwft UnivEnic}', 309 (fig,), 377 
Fuung, ro5, 3S1, 43fi (fig. uid table) 

FutiXJ JUun, 249^ 

FuEaun than, 287 

Fyyuun Coal Cbanpajiy^ 90 (tnblc) 

Galena^ 98 

GalM, 336, 33,, 34^, 3«., 399 

UhtIk, 141, ajd 

Gusolini, fis, 51. laj, 106,177,. iSfi. iSg 

individliAl porta, p*rt fadhdei 
Geese, 3b (tahfc), 43 
Geological Survci-^ 841 94 ro6 

Genn^y, a, 5^4, jsg^ 

CCSSPWB jsa, 3 j3_ 405 

(and labb)^ 41b - intcreaEa in Chin* 

S9p 120, 135, 459HW. 4bip 475 k 561-& 
patiww; lease of Kianchow 
893-1, jfl3^ 481^ 5^7 j ahjppiriH, 326 
354 (KSbSe), 590^ 551 (ti^bk) 
t.*]alamp 492 

j6p ^6, 263, 264 
Giidin^ Oollcj^ri 337 
Gia« manufJiiture, no, laf., ijfi jj- 
*63. 3*1 (cablet). j6*, 425: trade in, 
» 7 J (J«blej, 178 (table) 

CJcil Line, 58^9 
QlutinouR ncc, 60 
Ct»at», 37. 3? (table), 4r, 577 
Gochang pnim, r« Niutienchow 

GodownSp 22(1-428 ^ac4±j*i 

Gold, 90, lOQ (tahJe), 

597 ; as irurrencyp 192-7 

Gold atandArd, 202, 217 {tobb) 

Gordon, Chorleii, 311 

Gough ,‘slaqd,_a97> 3«>(fi80. 3<» (tuWe). 

3«7 (and tnble] 

Grand Caiml, gj, (fig.)^ aoi, ag*. 
aw, 330 . 33a, 333,3 340, 406. 411, 

4«a, 401,475,476, 480.485,486, 513, 
5 « 5 , Sift. S17. 5 » 8 -aa. 5*6 (plate), 

527 (plate), S31 


41 
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INDEX 


Great Britain, tiB, 153, 164, 163, 167* 
2.oZf 20S, 2og, 217 (table), 262, 276, 
299, 301. 3131 3i5» 580, S86, 588; 
Concessions* 257, a6o (and fig.)j 261, 
262, 265, 332, 333, 346. 347, 352, 353, 
409-16 passim, 560; interests in 
China, 89, 120, 128, 129 (and table), 
134, 136, 1S7, 213, 220 (and table), 
221, 223, 417, 425, 459, 462, 465, 474, 
47S» 476, 482, 484, 48s, 5S7-74i 
lease of Weihaiwei, 395-8 ; shipping, 
263 (table), 325 (table), 326, 354 
(table), 419-^0 (tables), 588-9, 591 
(and table), 592 (and &g.) ; trade with, 
33. 35. 42* 103. 130 (table), 133, 135, 
137, 174^, 180-90 passim, 209, 212, 
223, 44 ^, 468, 557-74 Passim ; see 
also individual ports, trade; treaties 
with, 115, rrg, 120, 12S, 132, 230, 
231, 236, 239, 243, 24^. 348, 250, 
254, 262, 269, 275, 280, 285, 289, 311, 
315-6, 332, 338, 343, 347, 353, 369, 
402, 412, 415, 558, SS9, 588; see also 
British Concessions 
Great falls, Hwang ho, 514 
Great Northern Telegraph Co,, Ltd*, 
277. 330 (table), 597 
Great rapid, Si kiang, 242, 552 
Greece, shipping, 354 (table) 

Green Island Cement Co*, 566 
Ground-nuts, see Peanuts 
Gutzlaff, Rev* Charles, 311 
Gypsum, 103, 104, 137 

Hachak, 253 
Haematite, 95 

Hai ho, 226, 406* 407* 40S, 409, 412, 
414 (plates), 420, 421, 422* 479, 515-6 
Hai Ho Conservancy Commission, 225, 
227, 406, 407, 410 (and tables), 411, 
516 

Haichow, 385, 386, 480, 513, 517, 
580 

Haihsi peninsula, 387 
Haikwan (Customs) tael, 567 
Haimen, Chekiang, 79* 80 (fig*), 286 
Haimen, Kwangtung, 80 (fig*), 81, 271 
Hainan, 237-40, 507, 547, 559 ; Japan- 
Me occupation, 237, 238, 239, 240 ; 
junks, 581 ; strait, 237 
Haining, 132, 293 

Haiphong, 490, 491, 492, 493 (table), 

502 . 5 % 

Hair-nets, 397, 402, 403 
HairtaU, 74, 77, 80 
Haitan island, 80 (and fig,) 

Haitangchi, 376 
Haitsang river, 490 


Haiyang, 427 
Haiyen, 132 

Hamburg^Anterika Linie, 326, 590 
Hami, 381, 605 
Hamilton creek, 255, 550 
Hammond, General, 463 
Han dynasty, 261, 362 
Han kiang, Hupeh, 18, 31, 49, 58, 127, 
229 (fig*), 348, 349, 352, 355, 364, 
367. 523. S29» S33. S34i S37"8 
Han kiang, Kwangtung, 266, 270, 271; 

delta, 266, 267, 268, 543 i 54* 
Hanchung, 443, 453, 454, 509, 538 ; 
basin, 537 

Hanchwang, 475, 476 
Hangchow', 113, 124, 132, 228 (table), 
229 (fig*), z86, 290-3, 294, 295, 328, 
329. 333. MO* 341. 364, 435 (table), 
441, 442, 458, 485, 486, 497, 498, 504* 
518, 519, 521, 522, 544, 564; port, 
290-3 

Hangchow Basin, 543, 544 
Hangchow bay trader, 583 
Hangchow Christian College, 291 
Hangchow wan, 225, 290, 312 
Hankiang Railway, see Railways, Che- 
kiang-Kiangsi 

Hankow, 35* 42, 53 (table), 90, 96, 97, 
120, 127, 133,135, 141, 142, 153, *99, 
229 (fig-)i 264, 324 (tables), 3^5. 3^8 
(table), 329, 333. 34*» 348^56. 358, 
361, 363, 364, 367, 370, 380, 381, 
435 . 44 ^, 443 , 459 , 472 , 473, 484, 496, 
498, 504, 523-39 passim, 559, 560, 

564. 585, 587, 589. 596, 603. 60s ; 

approach and access, 349; com- 
Tnunications, 355—6; Concessions, 
349. 352, 353r 560 ; detailed descrip¬ 
tion, 348 (fig*), 349-50. 356 (plates), 
357 (plate) : history, 352-3 ; indus¬ 
tries, 353^4 i towTi, 352-3 ; trade, 
354-5 

Hankow Light and Power Co., 352 
Hankow Press Packing Co*, 365, 366 
Hankow* tael, 196 

Hankow Water and Electric Light Co*, 
352 

Hanku, 515 

Hanoi, 239,244,247,265, 38r, 382,490, 
491, 492, 498, 605 

Hanyang, 97, 109, 127, 142, 348, 351, 
352, 380 

Hanyehping iron vrorks, 96, 97, 99 
(plate), 109,127,142, 352, 383-4, 380, 
472 

Harbin, 459, 585 

Hart, Sir Robert, 298, 560, 567, 594 
Hausu island, 272 


rxiJEjt 


von Hcidciutam^ H., 155, 35^ 

Htfjhni Cartait 57 

lEellungkiong, 91 43S (tabkj 

Hemp. 3173 {cable), 1^4, jS6 
kkn^, 503 

H«if^aw, Hciag>'in^ 

Ucnpjinx, 3(8,3+4, 363, ifij. 36,1.444, 
4^f3p 4561 497 {mid tablc)^ 49S, 53^^ 
Hens, 3B (table). 43 
Hciripgp 74 

Hjtrn-i^ung, tmpep::r, 193. 197 
Hid«, 56. 173 (tahk), 177. 179 

ISO, 1S3,1^4, 33fi, 364, 316, 355, 

41S 

Uinj^ao. KwEwgat, 363^ 49S 
Z Jin^^an, Shra^i, 538 
Hiii^lns, 370. X71 
Ho Ec»jir. 551 

Ho bibenj:; Ccwl Co-p 331, 33i 
Hochih, 99 (aod labic), 431, 497^ 4(3^ 

Hochongr Luiicliow 
Hr>chow, i4fr, 3gj, 541,587 
MiiohfliWp, jff KiiuiRchnivv j bay, 33 7 , 
nver^ 338 
ICafel, 489 
Hoj^, CreorgCp 153 
Hoh&icn^ 49 
Hoifunj;;, X70 
Hoihonj?, Lulchow 
Hokau, 347, X48 
Hokian^'p ^43 
J[akkirns. 583 

Hokou% Kiun^j. 490^ 491 
Hokow^ Yunnan^ 451, 3r4 
Hoksban. 331 
HollAod, jei! Nrihcrl-and^ 

H^iiand Omx Amr- L^tj, 590 
Hotmci creek, i4i> 

Holt, Alfrcdp and Co., 589 
Haimm, 3«o (uid figO, aOi; point, ssi, 
*S 7 


Honan, 73 (table), 513, 517; agricul- 

turei 13 , 3 x, 35 p 59 ^ 6i i iximmiinici- 
tion-s 417, 43Z, 435, 43.7_g (table*), 
443 t 5 * 7 ; co-opetatives, 5^, 33 

(ubk), 15s t_ induatry, iiB. r^o, tgx. 

S o^inemls. 85^ S*, 87 (labic). 
89 p {laldcy), lojp 146, 471 . 565 
Hon|[ Kong, 35> 77p So (fig, J, Bi, 83. 90, 

9yp ii7p 153. I99p 3afi, xi Jp 

335-438 pMsm, 451. 4SJ, 490, 55t. 
557-74+ SSJj jSS. gSy^ 599 |, ^96. 
§97. 605; trade with* 180, 1B3 

JS9, jyo (and 
SS 7-^4 pmtim, w f//w in¬ 
dividual ports, trade 
Hong Kong. Canton end Macao S.S. 
Co., ^63. 589 
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Honjj Kong and Shiingliu Banking 
Corportxion, 204. 3oS^ 308^ 313^ 459^ 
4«5^5^3. 5*4 

I Tong Kong dollar, i^fi, 199 
Hong Kong tJecTTic Co.^ 56b 
Hong Kong Land Jinfeiatmant Co.. j86 
Hong Kong Rope Muiufaciur 1 ng Corp 
566 

Hongay coal. sJ&S, 288 
Hongkew, 313, 3^0. jzi (rablc) ■ cretk, 
IZ5 (figAp .too {and fig,j 
Hoong On S.N, Co.p Ltd,, jBj 
Hopeh. 19,69, 303 . 4iSp 479^515 I ArtL 
culture. 31 (and %). 23, 30 (and 
3a. 33, 77, 40p 49 ■ ciinimunieatjoiu, 
433j 438 (table) \ co-fipemtivea, jr, 
S^i 53 (table), 34 J fifibenn. 76-7; 
induAtcT,'. 136^ 138^ 

mineral.i^. 93, lOj^ 

Hopo, 546 

Horaei, 36, 37, 38 (ittbl«). 39 (aed 
.4Jo,45S 

Hoiiieshoc rock, 3K7 

Hn.shing steel works, 97 

Ifospitals. w individml \>OTis, thetow^a 

Hotsng. 409 

Hotung T.^nd Co.^ 566 

Hou hop 541 

Hoytin,ss3 

Hai ho, +20. g I $ 

Hsin dymjty, 378 

I Kisk 'Aun, 333"^ poistM. 

llfiiang r^han bluff, 331 

Ha^g Yu hospitll^ Changsbn, 381^ 36j 

H*iangpi?:haii, 98 (and table) 

Hsilitgshiiikow. 518 

Hsiangj un. 446. 451, 509 

klsianikong clwnncl, ^59 

Hsibo he, 331 

Hsiuomen than. 384 

H.piUirjshaii^ 4B6^ 4^7 

Ikiao^ang. 157 

Hsianyu shun. 3B7 

Hsiapa. 368 

HiichEhn^en, 478 

govern mrnlUp 30, 71-3 
HjEUlfcng d-HinneJ, 356 
Hsikuangshaiip iox 

Hsingklp its 

Hsinho, 40S (table), 409. 410 
Hscnkiichiing, jip 
Hsinpu. 388 

IKit-^uri Cement Woric^. 137 

HsEushui Tea bxpetimenlal Station, 61 

Hauanlung, 95 

Hiumw'ei. 445 

Hsuanwo hu. 338 

H,ui thui, S3fi. 537 


+58* 47S 

H-sliko^n 38^1 43^ (table) 

HuTu, 311 

Mim lIsiiiR CDinmci^ial Dankp 
Uiia. Cheon^ Co., 

lludtiRhui canal, 57, 6a 
lluaiij^onip 373 
Huanffimp x-^ 

Huanhing ihkn, ^7 

Huaiung coal cvmpany, ^ (tabic) 

Hudicw, 394 

H^nnjun;^ Railway^ jrr Rai)vMDya« 
S ha n jf h a i - H an Rc how-X B nj^iKi 
] fulli^ iOt^ ^Oq 
] rulumi; Ca.p 60;S 
] lukawtt;; ^^aJlcyp 450 
IJiikonj^bc river, 490 
Hukow, 3#, 533 

Hukuan^r Railway Lo^ni, 43z, s&S 
(tabic) 

Hukvranfr, 351 

Hukwan^ Railway, nt Raltwaiya, Hunan- 

Kwnfii^i 

HullUp ^56-43® 

Humidiiy, 3, lO, 14^ 15, aS, jo-r 
Hunan, 70, 73 (table), 316 (tabk)p 
2J7. 3Si. asS* 35^ J agriculture. 
15* iS, 39, 33,3S C^ )p 3&P 44.57-59- 
6*, 6a^ 63,529; cocmnunicatiofw. 364* 
435 P 437-^ (tib]«3, 442. 466, 48^. 
4^t 539r 555 ! . 52. 53 

(uble), 155,157; industry, 133, iz3, 
130, 135, 139. 143 P i43p Ml (table), 
155, t;57p 161; minerali,, S6, £7 

(tablojp 3^p 91 (hlble)p 9$- !^ 

109 

Hunun Etectrk Ox, 36r 
Hunji; Wu, tnipeforp 336^ 33^ 

Hungary, 5^3 

Hungshul kiang, 63t a^a, J47 p S^fl, 55 a, 
555 

llungQie hu, la, 513, 517 
Huninj; Kiilwiy^jer IiiiEw^iy.s, Nuiking- 
i5hanghai 
HnochingkoUp 92 

Huprh, 65, 6S, 72 Ctabk>, 93, ID9. ir6 
(labtc), 3^2 ; ap^cuhurr, 30 
ajp 34 (lig-K 35 p S9p S conununi- 
caiiona, 355, 356p 37a, 435. 437-8 
(tables). 538 j cc-epemivesp 51^ 53 
(table). 155 : Drvetopment Cerpon- 
lien^ 14s (tabic) ; industry^ 109, rij. 
liB, 13^, i4i, 14-4 (tabled M5. ; 

ednerakp 87 (table), 90-1 (table), 

95,, 96 (and table), 103, 104, 106, 

Hupcb baain, 39. 31. 515, 537 
Hiuhan, ^ 


llutn hOt 479 

Hwai ho. ii, lo. 49, 57, 69. 344, 475^ 
4^3 , 439* 5t 6-7, 51S. 520. 521. 5^6* 
(plitc) 

Hwai River Comnii&^ion^ ^17, 5at 

Hwainan Mining Adjniniirtnitkn. 

90 (table), 344, 4^^ 

Hw'Eunnn Rnllwav^ rr^ umirr Rai|w:iyft 
Hwnltilngp jtr Anldng* 

HvL-aiy(ui|( sl'mn, 473 
Hwang hn, 14. 3(i..4ip 52, 5 Vk S®. 69, 93^ 
4 + 3 . 444 . 47 ap 475 i 4^** 4Stp 497, 

506, 511-5. 517* 518. S19. SUt 586 

Mua > u {C^khthyi iucida), 76, 

T 7 . 78, 79. 80, 8] 

Ym {Cf^rvuta 74, 77,, 

7^- 70 ^ 

Hwaiigchi ^han, 276 
Hwiuigckow. 355 

Hwangbsilen^ KwekllOW. +36 (table) 
Hw^ngb^len. Sbentyng. 404. 405 
Hwang^bui kiang, 554 
Hw^aniiwD, 385 
Hweian, z£i 

1 [w-eicbowp 293, 344 p 43 S (*tid able) 
Hweitung suspcniion bridge, 447 
Hydro-ckctric power^ m Water power 
Hyliim junk3, ^8[ 

1 «. 3 s 6 , 357 , 594 ,397 (pl«te), 39 ^, 4 * 4 , 
4 M, J' 4 , 515, 5 '*. 5 “ 

Ice and Cold Storage Co,, 566 
* Ice boiat-3,' 7® 

Ice-making pIbjUs, 354* 36$, 391, 397 
I-£hi*i, 594 
Ichang, Hu nan, 60 

lichonR^ Tlup^h, 93, 142, 249 (fiK^i 355 p 
35 B, 3 fi 7 - 7 <>. 374, 373 i 3811 442 p 507 p 
^23 {and table), ^24, 52.^ (tabid), 
526, 5 28, S29, 532 (fig.), ^34, 564. 
5^7, 5B9; approach and accds. 
367-B; ccmmimicationi, 3704 de¬ 
tailed deicripticn, 365 {bg.), 368^ 37 i 
(plate); pen facilities, 368^ ; town, 
369 f trade, 22® (table), 369-70 
Jhing, 105, 293, 340, +4* 

Ihiicn, KS, 89 (plate) 

I ilia wharf, xee J uknng wharf 
Ikni, 270 

lliingp 492 (fig.;, 493 
lltii bay, 391 
Imeti. 151 

irnpcrial Aincaj^, 265,^ 603 
Imperial highwayf, 430 (figj, 431 
lEnperial R^wnys of North China, 458 
Imports, 121, 122, 1x4, 128, 130 (urd 
Lihle), 133^^1001, J37,141, 164-91 
pofirai, 208, 212, 2J3J KT iiivi in- 


Ir^DEX 


clividuaJ pHMTs, fiadr, urr^ andrr m- 
dividuul »nimoditi«i, and individual 
Knintric? 

fndi4, tS (table), 31 (And table), 33, 110, 
*S9. iSo, *65, 449, 4SO, 456, 4^ 
(mbte). 561, jSo^ S97, 6*5 : ttade 
with( 31. QO, 141^ iB^(tahl«-), 

1^5 (%0. tS6^ i 3 v, 190 (und 
113, ijo, 254, 449, J57, 561, 570 (and 
table) 

India Reidf 449-51 
Indians, 161 

Iniici^ChiDfl, Ffcnchp £m Frcnpli Indo- 
China 

lAd9-Chin2 Stenin Navigation Cix 
(Jardine, Miithc^on Co.), 372, 

5S9 

Indufifo, XAf fniJustrioI Co^peracivu 
Induatrial ami Mining Actjuacfnent 
AdministraTion, 139 
Indnstnal Co-Operatiits^ 55^ 64, rjg, 
140, 279, 380 

Trniustry, i, i, 55, 56, 84-1 

Z2 /ifffTm, 

113-65 (fijp. and platEs), 164* i^y. 
ifis, 169,173, Map 313p557-64 ^hdmmp 
^ n/iO Individual partis mdki.^ry ; 
indmtrini rrifiom, 133-4^ 115 (fig,), 
116-7, MS-S^; war-time develop- 
mentfl, 1937-44. ijS-ba; /« aJio 
mdivJdu^K Induatnci 
Inflation^ 5T, 500^ 50S, ari^ 314 (cabEe), 
315,119,513 

Intcmacional bridgir^ Tientsin, 41 v 
Intcmacional Fjcpufi ^^8 
Intenutionxl GeoTo^iL'^ CongreaSp 84 
Intcmationi] Settletnmt, Kulang^u^ 
275-6, 316; E^henghai, 125 
ffilf.), 399, 111. 213. iVr, 29^1. 3<5S-13 
/^JinTFT, 2i2-6p 317-23 PdUfrJA, 329, 

4r5, 569^ 596, 600 

IntertillaKr, 3, 15, at, aa, 16,17 (end Tig.) 
Jptnlong, [^t 
IrkUEAkp 50A 

Iron and Sih-I Contml Commiuinri, 109 
Iron and Steel industT>'„95-dp99{plitea)| 
loS (and platen), 109 lo, 117,, iij^ 
ra6, 137, 135-6, 147, 149, 151, 155, 
364, 295, 311 (lahlu), 340, 353-4^ j3p 
Iran 192, 197 

Iron ore, 5, 93, 94 (and figO. 106, 

toB-io, 115. 119^ 131^ iJ3^ ja4^ 

T46, 147, 149, 131^ 153^ 354>445. 54^ 
eaportfi, 96, J19, 180, 344 p 3S6, 329 
Jrrawaddyp 319, 446^ 449, 501 
Imgation 6 (and fig.), 7 (fig.), to, 13 
(and plate), 15, 16, IS (pbtu)p 34, aS, 

_ 35. 37. 4S. 4S-9. 57* 5Sp 6^, 5 ^3 
liingp 369 
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ItoJv, 5, J05 (fig,), 167^ 18;, (tablc)^ 

3 rSi 354 (table), 5Sfi* S Cnrpcra- 
aion, TienUin, 409 (tlble)j 41^ (and 
lablfl), 415 

lyangp 25 Bp 363, 540, 587 

Jade, ItJ 
JuGchow, 527 

Japan, 13 (table), 22.3$. SO, 7B,77.Ba-3, 

iilii i3£, 154. 15^1166. j^, *68,17a, 
1S9. a:oo. 303, 109-11. ii7 (tabic), 
3&1* 312.315. :390p 391, 39^, 407, 
4iSp 513, 563, 567^ 574^ 580 i Con- 
cei3ion&, 349, 352. 333^ 409 (table), 
41 Ip 413 (tabled 415: miercata in 
China, ^^9p 96, 119, 13j, 123, ii8_^ 119 
(«nd table), 134, 175, 3=3- 416-7.435, 
SOi* 5^, 571. 586, 5^7 « occniK- 
tinn of Manchuria, a, 19, 52, 85, 
0^1 oSp 111, IZ2, laj, 136, 126 {figjp 
1B3, sta, 315, 401, 416, 417, 461, 
47*. S7Q. 572, 5®4. 5^9. 595* 
ping, 263 (table), 325 (table), 326* 
254 (table), 571^ 5^9-90. 591 (and 
table), S91 (and fig.), 593, 597 ; unde 
with, 69, 90, flfi-^p £03 p joj, it9, 130 
(table), 13 j, 133^ 136^ *37^ 
pG^fim, ao9, 46*, 569, 570 (and table), 
372 F 5®7. Jre iiEfai individual ports, 
twie ; tr«ti« with. 119, lao, iiS, 
132, 392 f = 93i 3 i 9 f 36=. 366, 379p 405, 
5^^5iF 5SS p ^ S[no^Japanese war 
(*937'-43)p economic efTeCts 
IajMne« poplar (J^ipuba ifefcLEtmo- 
67 

Jardincp Matheson and Co., 331^ 369, 

372.37^- <«* *, 43S. 4*5. Sfii. 5*3.5*5. 
584 

Ja™, sSo 

jFava-Chtna-Jupfni Lijif, 316, 

Jctwl (pmvince)^ IS, gi (table), 416, +17, 
45«(t«blE) 

Jchiil (toivn), 44r, 505, 

Joint Board, Four Government Irinka, 
S7, 637+ 

JugeniBvia, lei (figj, IQ3 

Jukn, aSti, S4S 

jtliehanj;, 348 
Juikin, 443 

JukariK wharf, 499 (plate), 304 (table), 
30*. 30 

Junecion ehantrel, 249, 551 
Junghaien, 448, *51 
Juogli Compaay , 149 
Junk ctuiuiel, 30a (Ag.) 

Junka, 76, 79, 81, 8j. 225-428 fiatiim, 
511-56 prtrruH , S79< 85 

33. 173 (table), 1S4, 186. 326 
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Hi Kailm Mining Adminu- 

iracion 

59a 

Kachck fivcr^ 547 

KaiRin^, 436 (tsb]cX 443^ 4^®* 5^. 5*3 
KaLhsicn, 3751 

KaiJiii] Mimn^ Admifiwtrutiwi, 7^>p 69, 
aay, 306, 307^ 395, 40S, 4^3 47^^ 

5*^5. 573 

Kaiping mint?;, S8, S^p 97, labp 4^2, 
^ +7fi, 477 i ctPftl, abS, iS 5 ,34b, 401 

Kaiyuan^ Amaah^aw 
Kakdii-a (Cbuch<;hih)p 267, 2691 270^ 

371. 54b 

Ksiguip 45 ip 4*0p 477p 47B, 504, 5^98 
Kvn 547 
Kamaingp 450 

Rhji kiang, 49, 339 (Jig.), 34^1 443 r 4 ^®. 

53^-7. 539 (p3atc)p 554 
KnngrhwBitg, 478 
* Kanjpu/ 261 

KanVh^bn, 155 p 216 443, 509, 

53^. 537 

KanluibHu (Con«bi|ar bSud), 3J1 
Kjiniip E.^ 171 

Kansu p 70 (labk), 71 (fable)p 216 C^ble)^ 
*gricultufe, 12, 13,10, s6. S7, sS, S9, 
fci, ^3; miununicfltsoiu, 43.3, 437, 
438 (tablcX 444 , 473 p ; ca- 

ciprnitrvCT^ 53 (lubic), 154, 155 ; 

D«v«|npin(-iit Corpcinitiunp 145 (Hnd 

isbl«) \ icidustfyp 144 Ct2b]e)p J46, 
152, T 54,155; miMnlSp 86p 87 (table)p 
91F 93 (tibic), 10*, io7p irfp 109 
Knnsui river, 494 
Kanfang bu, 346. 347, 348 
KuPiyIn htWy 261 
KdC»chePig, 4S0 
Kflochian, 339 

KsoIuhr, rr, la, tj-m. a^Sp 21 (and 

fig.)p 11, 51 i 397* 48^ 

KJOlifip tig China alay 
Kumi, 48 [ 

Kwpaochun^ 493 
Kaapeitien, 431 
Kafjyu, 333 
Kooyu hu, 513, 517 
Kap ahui, 547 

Kishiiij;, ija, 393, 394, syy, 329^ 4^6, 
533 

Kayiiig, tti Mcih&icfi 
Kccmcn Tea Ficicty^ 6t 
Keinu wlitfid, 151 
Kcnen, scr7 

King Chth Tu Skih, 7 tfig,), 8 (fifs.X 9 
^ (fig ) 

Kcnjihiingp 451 
KcnglunKi 451 


Kerofiinfr, 93, to&p ic8p 177, [86, 519; 

aiiit individual pons, pore Ciciliiies 
Kerr channclp 349 
Kiying, 5^3 
Kcyaerling, A, C. H.* 5 
Khincaji mountain?, 65 
597 

Kuikiaiig, J4S, J 50 
Kiulmg kijngp i2, 146* 147^ 229 
373-S i /vMnVT, 454, S35, S^O-i; pDsd- 
field, 88 (pUte), a 4b-7p 379 
Kian, 509, 530 (pS>3t*J 
Kiangan, 148, 15 r 
Kiangcbin, 146 
KiJUif^hua, 99 (and table) 

Kiangkowv S4J 
Kiangfian (NatiJc.iii^>p 338 
Kianjpan (Wsncblauiie)^ 388 
Kiimgnafi Ancrtal^ 39^p i99p 319; 
Dodt and Enginceiing Co.p 30^ 
(tuhlc), 319 ^ 

Kiungnjn Railway, sti untlir RaJLwiiya' 
fCjnngpd, 146^ 375 p 376^ 380 (plate) 
KhLn^i> bg* 68^ 72 (luble)^ 216 (table), 
338. 348. 4^3. 5531 i^Knculture, is, 
xB, 28, 36p 44 p 47j 59, 61 ; communi^ 
caiiofWp 348, 43 ip 434 p 435, 437^ 

(tables), 4^6, 487, 508, 509 p s3j j 
eo-operativw, gx, 53 (tabk)^ 155^ 
158 t Dcyelopinmt Corporation, 145 
(table) ; industry; lx8, 138, 143, 144 
(table)p j55p 158 ; rnineraLs, 86, 87 
(tablc)p SS, 90, 9] (table), 99 (and 
uble)^ tot, 103, t05p 360p ^8 
Kiangiu, 49, 65, 67, 69, 31a, 330, 33B, 
3S(3p 513* 5 i 6 p siB, S 20 ; iRriculnirep 
iz. r+, i8p 19, 19 p 3t>(fi^0p 3a, 33 p 44. 
49, 133; commuiueaiionsp 344, 

393. 43^ 435p 437-1^ (lables), 441, 
470, 475, 4Sbp 517, 52Tp 529, 53x: 
co-opmtivea, 5x^ 53 (table), tuherirsp 
74> 75. 77 i industry, 1x3, izS. 
i3i> i 33 p 437 '. minemUp 86, 87 
(tiible)p 91 (Enble), 103, 105 
KiiingElJ^ tie Yivnjfehow 
Kiangtlingchow; 277, 

Kianfi^nan, 308, J09 312, 329 

Kiangyin, 333, 531 

KiflO Ao Elcctfie Co., 36^ 

Kieochow^ 390, lee ako TAing[taO; 
wn. 77, 381 (plate), 386, 3^71 390p 
481 

Kiaotai Railway^ jiv Railwayi, Tsingtao- 
Tairuin 

Klilling,9r, 14s. 1+7-51, 381, 450, 454, 

,542. 5+3 

Kiayanff Ctail Mining Company^ *48 
Kicnyp^fS 


INDEX 


Klmfcns. cmp^of, 

KlenlOk 148 
Kienninjf^ 4-^3 

E^utnnw, ^82, S45 
KLcnpinf^, 

KientcK, j§3 
Ki4rLi£e, 3+0 
Klcnwetp Z4B, 151 
Kicn>iin0, Fukien, 44a, 443 
Kicn>inff, ^zechwiD^ 54a 
Kihvhuj hfl, 536, 541 
Kilicn ^hvi, 70 (table) 

Kjmoy island^ 371 

Kin ki, ^45 

Kin. Trtrtisra, 157 

Kin^ Hull pulnt, S€f Taiuachii tu 

KinR ho, 503 

Kiiifi^haiv^ 364 

Xinp^ediHi, 105, 114, 136 Cpiflte), rjS, 
15a (plflie), 347. 5J7 
Ktnhwa, 155, aSft, a^, 44a, 437, 4^7 
KiwMm Yniftt Kaiiha^ 590 
Kinpai pars, wf Chinpai men 
Kinalia kiim^, 7? {tabic} 

Kirin, e;i (lubic), 43S (tublc) 

Kltty^h, Iff UmbrcJlaat paper 
KIlyflni:, 171, ^46; kiunir. 266, 546; 

SuK^t CrntTTil, iiiy 

KiuchufLo, 70 (table) 

Kiukinnj^r, aa^ {IsK-), 3^5 (b^blc), 344-^. 
$2$ (Wb]c 5 )> 53 i. 533. SS9 ; eppioadi 
and aews, ^45 ; commuiuoniaiu, 
348; Concesaion, 346, 347, 560; 
detuilnl dcacriplion, 34 x (fifl.), 345-b; 
bi&tuty, 347: port fncilitica, 34(1 ~ 
luwfi, 346-7 J Irtsdch az 3 (tablc}r 
347 -ft 

Kiulun^ klanf!, 271, ^77, 343, 345-6 
KiiinR^how (Efokhoti'}, aafi, azo 
a 37 - 40 p i6s, 507, 547, sS^p 6*S I 
approach and access, ^37^ < cam^ 
* muni»tionSp 139-40 ;. detailed de- 
aeription, S36 (6^-), 338 ; pon 

fncilitin, zjS ; lorni, Z36 (plitc), 
*3®"^ * tnnir* ai>S (labic), 2313 
Klyuntf, 49^ 

Kiyuh dvef, 49 

KnittioK^ indo^rr>v 1^7* 292^ 

294, 36Z, 4T7 
Knob point, 399 

KochiUp 99 (And tible), too, iOq (pLite)p 
333 . 4 Mr 494 
Kochow, Mowming 
Kongkun, 347, Z4i:l 
Kongmoon^ 3 ko bip 319 

149-53, 365, 490, 559 ; approach and 
■CCC3S, 249, 354 : City Electric 

Cor, 351 ; commnntcatiopa, 351-3 ; 
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detailed description, 250^ 254 ; 

port racHitiesp 250; town, 227 (pltttc)p 
350-1 ; tradcp 351 
Kon^oon creek, 249, 251. 553 
KonicnchiiOp 191 p 39a 
Korcn, 101 {tifjp no (tab 1 e)p tji, xBa 
_ (table), 5^ 

Kotun^, 4I3 
Ki> 4 ,ikil 2 a, 598 

Kowloc^np 227, zzS ftablc)x 229 

253-4, 3iS (table), 494, 495, 

S59, 562, 563, 597 
Ku hop 488 
Ku tao^ 399 
Kuan hOf 386, 5x6 
Kuajitou, Bo 

Kublai Khaiip emperor, 431, 5tB 
Kuohup T07 

Kuliin^u ChunjihwAElectric Light Co., 

ns 

Kulangsu Pi^luncL 66 (plntc), 373, 373, 
^ 7 -h 375 plate). i 77 ; Inter- 

Eunional S^ttiotnent, 275—6, 316 
KuJikienp 340 

KulinSp 347, 34B ; nuige, Lu sban 
Kung, Dr H. H., 140^ t53 
Kung Mow Engineering and Ship^ 
building Works, Ltd., 306 (table) 
Knng tan, 540 
Kunghaien, 480 

Kungling tnn, 527 fplstc), 535 
Kiingtnng tao, 399 
KungyifDW'] 81^ 490 
Kunlongp 496, 500 

Kunming, 93, 110* 141, 143, 145, ijr, 
155. =iB, 331, 23a, 3 s 6, 3fii, 381, 
434. 44*. 445. 446. 451. 466^ 490, 
49ip 492 (fijj.), 49J, 49b, 497 (and 
loblrb 5™. 5DZ^ 6c?, 604 
Kua Vo, 601 

Kuomintor^j^, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 100, 
356, 263 p 33R, 35j, 458, ^69; w 
aUo National Govemment 
Kuotc, 344 
KupeikowT 505 
Kuticn, 383 

Kutsing, 445, 497 (and table), 502, 547 
Kuyung, 333, 340 
Kwachow, 333, 520, 531 
Kiviin Hwa EEcetric Co,, 361 
Kw^.ri!^ Kwn Fcticleum COr, 307 
(table), 351 

Kw^angchiu Roilwty, tti- Railwnyi^ 
Cani 0 nr^ K Dw-] DO n 
Kwang^how (Ganton), 261 
Kw-angchow^an Le. 3 isHl Terrllory^ 227, 
240. 34 L 242 t 460, St> 9 . 5^3 
Kw'angnjuip 46 
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^34 

RaHu'Ayj ta RailiA'^yip Can- 

Ddi^nSimihui 

5^4 

Kwangsi, jz (tab]e)p 14Z, £44, z4^f 
^ 55t 35 If 3&4 f 491, 4 Wf 54<^i 

547 ; agricultiHT, 15, ibp 33, 34 C*iK-),. 
35^ 5*^. .57^ ;3 f 59» *3^ ^*4: 

cgffmntmi^tions^ 43^1 43® (tohte), 
44 ip 444 p 4 sSp 46^, S4fl. 555 : 
opcmtTiVCNfc 5:3 (table), 155 ; Develop¬ 
ment CorpOffllion, 145 (table); in- 
l;l4. S39. ^4^1 ^+1 (tahit) S 
155 ; niineraU^ B7 (table)R 99 
(and abkK 100, 103, 

K^iinpin tmnff, 336, 537 
Kviitn^, 545 

Kwanitimif^ 7 1 (table)* 7* (tJiblc)p 89, 
176, £j 6 (tHble), Z18* 335, 247, 255, 
361, i6ip 353, 426, 491, S47. S53 : 
D^cultutep t5, iS, 28, J2, J3, 3|, 
36* 44 f S!>f 

munjeatiom, 438 (tabk>^ 442, 443, 
444, 4sfl, 4^, 5D+-5 i S^i S43 p 
54fi'^7i 5+9; ca-opcr2liVtfl, S3 (labk)p 
i^s; Devckipmcnt Cofporacicmp 145 
(table); fifthene+p 74f, ®Tp Sz ; in- 
dtUtfYp 133 p llB, 132, 144 (tuble), 
155^ J&4; mijicrah^ 96 -|>J 
P9-T03 pajiiPiT, itipfi, 270 
Kwani|puTi|fp YunrPirip 
Kwangtuag E^lccirie COr, Z^T 
K^'iingtun^ Fapn: MHl:^ 137 
4^4 

K^'anj^yuanpa, j81 ^ 38^+ 

KwantQU. pPuitp 23^ 

K\iaiitiiiiff Leated Territory^ 177, iBz 
(tabk)p 190 (table} 

Kvti ldzii{(, 7B (p]ate}p 1Z7 (placcj, 
339 s+ 4 f * 45 . 3 ^*- J& 3 . 539. 
549 (Wbie), 550. 551. Jj;. 56* (plfltel. 
5*3 (pliitc) 

ICwcicbi, 488 

KwekhQWp 71 (table)* 73 (table), 
3+4> 499* 5+7p 555 p agricultiire, 

3 + (ftjii ). 5 ^. S 7 . 59. 1 ^. 1^4 P 

commufiiczticnffeA, 3^4,43a, 438 (table}p 

+41-5 {taitint, +58, 4», 503, 539, 

; ei>^|imtivcj, 53 (table), 
155; Dcvelupmenl Corporation, 145 
(and table) ; mduslr}-, 144 (tuble), 
ISS : nilnerak, 8^, 87 (table), i>l 
(table), tajp [ob, loS 
Kweichow^ £>ze£huan^ 514, 5^4 
Kwp-cjehqw plateau^ 540^ 541, 541 
Kwcihsien, 347, 55s 

J^wdlulp 143^ (45, 155, 144, 145^ 

146 147, 36a, jfi4, 3ftj, 436 (fiff. and 
tahli.), 44Z, 49t, 478, 5*7, 539. 553 


Kweilin pa?3, jzz 555 
KwcMhan, 151 
Kwcuiu^ 133, 477* s68 
Kwciteb^ -180 

Kwelynclj^K t+s^ J?*'. 3®^ 44+. +4+3 

445. 499* 50® 

Litce, 269, 397+ 4 a- 4 p 403 
T^q^ert ni, 164, j troe^ +7 
Iwibati^ 49a (fiK-) 

LaichoWi +0*3 ; \iUili, 515 
b-^ipitkfjp +97 (lable)^ 498 

Lai$han ktang, 3(4 
Laiahiluhan, 537 
Lanebip 487, 488 
Lanobcvu', Hopoh, 47G 
LimcbowH KrtTTSu, 143, T45, T+fii JS^j 
lAr. ai6 (rablr), 3493 381. 3S^h 43^^ 
443i 444i 445^ +5a* +8ti 5^r 

514. Sis* 603 

Tjnuzbow Mininpt Co., +25 p 5^5 
LjuichiUi)^, s+i 

Land Fmance Departmeni, bi-j 
Land Keclamarkm JJurcau^ 57 
Liuid Rei^lauoni, Intcmaiiimal Scttle- 

menl, Shim^bai, 313, 314^ 316 
Land tnx, 59-1* 560 

Land temif e, 4^-5<» pasilm, 

I^nJ utilization, 3-4Z p^i/R 
Ijindlorda, 44, 50, 54^ 61, 63 
[.an^ha flaLR^, 530 
l^nf^fion^ 498 

[^ntaO dunncl, ^55 

Lao fibin^ 4Bt 

Laohokow, 355, 443, 537, 538 
Laoltaip 451, 490, 491, 49Z (fig.) 

Laowo tang, 346 
Laoya ohow (I^aPter ijland)^ 147 
LaQyao^ jre Licn^imebiang 
Lappa, 80 (fig,), Sir 237^ 22® (table), 
229 Cfiadr 252-5 
X^pwood^ Professor E+ R-* 153 
JUkrehp 67 

L^hiop 381, 446, 44® (iind fig,), 4Slp 
H96, S» 

Lead, 9®, f« (and fig,), 10106, 
127^ 231 

League oi Nuions, 48 p 118 
Leather, indniicy^ izb, 1+7, 15®, iSo, 
143, 5^9 +f 321 (tabic), 354, 380, ^I7: 
trade m, 173 (t5iblc), 17® (table), 180, 
l®3, 23a, 237, 326 
Ledu Road!, 450-1 

T+^iminouapknbf, 13, 25-8 (sjid fis^O* 
S7S ; ji-p w/!fo Beiin^* Broad bfrifia. 
Field pcaA, £inya beam 
Lei ho (Lei shui)^ 48^, 1539 
Lcilh HoUj 5ir Frederick, 463 
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l>cv«r Ltd., 571 

456 

Ui HungHchvsgp iiq^ 4^^ 

Ipj kiung, j« Tto kinn^ 

Lisiizipo (Ningx»)p 2^ 

T.mriBtD, 37j, 374 

S 3 , (tJible)p 96 (ixid laluJeX 

ifT, 124, iz6, 4jS (table) 

Liiintunj^, Gulf yf+ nzi, 423 ; pmmiulap 

4S® 

i.kh^^'aji, 316 (tjablc)p (figr and 

table} 

Liehihaii Coal CompLanyp ^ (bibir) 
JJm Yu {Hyp^phthcImkfiLhyt mai£ufix\ 
7S 

L-fetibwatun^, 343 

l^keityunchinnif, 226^ 327^ 22^ (fifiOi 
4S0, 51b; approach ajid 
377 383 r coiTtmunica- 

donft, 3S6 S drluiled description^ 223 
(table), 353-4 ; pvn fneilj Lees, 384 5 ; 
tswrt, 385 J trade, 383-* 

Li^. 70 (cable) 

Li^hteraj^Cp 2i6p 23^-43(3 pmim 
Lignite, as (fi&.>p 36p 87 (Lihle)^ 151, 4^3 
L^ coUiciyp 9a (plate) 

Likiong, 70 (labteL S» 

Lfi^, 24S 

Ljirurhow, ^36, 23 7p 547 
Limestone, 137, 440, 479 
LTnon (Efwigchcwjlp 292 

Llnan, Yunnnri, 494 

f^ineheti^ Goal Companj', 90 (tablE) 

l.incbow^ ^54 

Linen, 152, 270^ 40Z 

LJnjf kiaog, 54O 

L^an, 491 

Lin^an UnEveratty^ 261 

L.mgeh'n'an, 49S 

Linglini; (Yun^fchow), 3^3, 4JoSp 539 

LingpaOp 480 

Ljngvhan, 237 

L^gshui, 507 

LiJiglow, 273 

Lln^zukpw crcck^ 539p 540 
Lflntiunj< he, 386 
Lirwmlp 36, 152 
Lintaop 45+ 

Liniin iaLond^ 453 
Luiuin^p 42t, jig 
Linwu, 99 (and table) 

^■P^p 5^ 

Lishui (Chuchow), 2S6p 290^ 545 
Litac, 398 
Lmmi hOp 391, 481 
hm Jtlang, 93, 550,555 
LiMchow, 244, 364, 497 (Mid table). 49S, 
41?9. 355 


Liuho (near Nanking), 340, 531 
Liuho (near Shuf^i^ 494, 31 339 

Liuhqkcu blast fltriiaccp 96, 97 ; Cual 

_Corfipin>\ 90 (table) 

Lluhsi shut, 483 

I-i|jki44ng mines, 434, 415 ; Coal Com¬ 
pany^ 90 (tabh;) 

Liufciing titop 393^ 394, 395, 396 (and 
plate), 39S 
Liiipating, 503 
Ljuy^angpjea 

LEvefttodc, fi-rj, 16, 3^42, +9^ 1361 
3S3 

Liyiing, 333 

Trffi^fire, 326, 590 

Iw, 4S3 

E.n Kou-^bui^ 431 
I-oan ho, 536, 537 
Lob&Cer, 77 
Leebangp 71 (tabic) 

Loeb^g IcbuiRp 5+7 
Locuat tr« (J^ih^ pfrudixtcmia)^ 69 
iJp 439 i 47 ii 479 
Locs» Fktciux, 13, 69, S5 
Loho, 488, 489 

LohsI, 151 
Lolisingtn, 279 
T^hul cunsd, 48, 57 
IjOtlrtTip 45 j: 

TjrJcau/ci^ 310 

Lijkt'bciing, 482 

|!^ku‘-4^, ^07^ 547 
Lfilinjf, 443 
I.niian, i^j 
l.opj'n^, 337 
LOfihan, KF4iting 
Losbilitinf^p 492 
Lotinjf, 346 

L«i Sbou, 7 (fig.), fl (fig.), 9 (fiff.) 
Loukouchiaop 206 

LojTingp i55p 436 (fig. and ubic), 443. 

453 . 4 ®o 

Lo^'uan^ zSi ; T»Tm» 281 
Ln lio, J^Sp 535, 54i 
Lu ri ver, Yunnan, 447 
I.ushain, laSp 347 p 348 
Lunn^ S06 
Luan ho^ 515 

Lubncsnifi, 26* 177 ; Individud 

portly port Eaciiicies 
Luchow, r4ap iSL dfiL445i S3 Sp 542 
Lufeng, 446p 447 
Lui hcp 483 

Luichow, 227, aaS (tlhle). 229 (fig,), 
a4&-2, 246 r 313 (»bJe), 547 ; pLTtin- 
ftida, 337, 340, 444, 547 ; fiver, 547 
Lukiiing, 105 
Lutiok, 547 
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Luku, io8p 149, 151 
Liin^ kiang, 546 
Lungchang, 381, 445 
Lungchow, 2Z7, zzg (fig,). 23'3-s. 244. 
246, 328 (table), 442, 556, 605 ; port, 
228 (table), 233-Sf S^3 (plate) 
Limgchuan, 553 

Lunghai Railway, see urjder Railways 
Ltmghsien, 71 (table) 

Lunghwa, 137, 300, 309 (fig.), 310, 329, 
602 

Lungkd ho, 346, 347, 533 

Lungki, see Changchow 

Lungkow, 226, 2 z 8 (table), 229 (figO. 

404-5 

Lungling, 231, 447, 448 (fig.) 

Lungmen, 553 
Lungmen chiang, 547 
Limgmenhao, 374, 376 
Lungsiii, 240 
Lujigtan, IGangsu, 485 
Lungtan, Kweichow, 540 
Lungwangchen, 514 
Luntai, 137 
Lupao cre^ 553 
Luta Company, 8g, 90 (table) 

Lutai, 458 

Luyu (Sugarloaf island), 266 ; channel, 
266 

Luzatti, Commendatore Angelo, 564 
Lwan ho, see Luan ho 
Lwanchow, 27 
Lychee, 15—16 

Macao, 80 (fig.), 81, 164, 227, 249, 251, 
252, 253, 26s, 558, 581 
Macao fort, Canton, 259 
Macartney, Lord, 113, 558 
Macheng, 355 
Macheung, 240 

Machineiy, imports, izi, 135, 141, 173 
(table), 175-6, 182, 183, 184, 186, 
189, 232, 254, 564, 569, 570; in¬ 
dustry, 118, 122, 123, 127, 135. 
142-3, 144 (table), 145, 156 (table), 
157. isS, 263, 321 (rabies) 

Machuchu, 483 

Mackay Treaty- (1902), 250 

Mackerel, 74, 77 

Maersk Line, 590 

Magn^ium (Magnesite), in, 152 

Mahning reach, 249 

Maingkwan, 450 

Maize. II, 13, 13, i6_ 23 (and fig.), 
26, 33 (plates), 397 
Makyeung ho, 546 
Malaochi, 380 

Malaria, 58. 331, 448, 492, 50, 


Malau chaa, 252 

Malaya, British, 116, 131, 159, 181, 
209, 562 ; Chinese in, 171, 172, 455, 
557. 583. 588 

Manchu dynasty, 98, 198, 225, 262, 
33S, 431, 460, 563, 569 
* Manchukuo,* 2, 209, 210, 211, 221,417 
Manchuria, 65, 68, 131, 399, 567, 572, 
58s. 591 ; agriculture, 19, 25, 133 ; 
Chinese in, 19, 44 ; communications, 
426, 427, 457, 459, 477, 505, 563, 
597; industry, '123, 126, 161 ; 

Japanese occupation, 2, 19, 52, 85, 
92, 98, HI, 122, 123, 126, 169 (fig.), 
183, 312. 31s. 401. 416. 4*7. 461, 
570. 572, 584, 5S9, S9s; minerals, 
85-8 passim, 91^ (table), gz, 95-8 
passim, m, 126 
Mandarin orange, 28 
Mandarin road, 427 
Manganese, 96, 100 (fig.), 103, 20S, 213, 
246, 363 (table) 

Mangshi, 448 (fig.) 

Manhao, 491 

Manila, 24, 153, 277, 329 

Mantan, 99 

Manufactured goods, imports, 124, 173 
(and table), 174, 175 (and fig.), 177, 
178 (table), iSz-4, 186, 494, 529, 
570 ; see also individual ports, trade 
Manyun, 231 

Marco Polo, 113, 261, 275, 289, 292 
Margarine, 26 

Marine and Navigation Bureaux, 586 
Maritime Customs, 227, 257, 293, 298, 
299. 301. 307. 324 C^nd table), 345, 
349. 3S7. 359. 365. 368, 371, 401, 
404, 407, 527-8, 535, 560, 584. 586 
Match industry, 69, 120, 136-7, 147, 
148, ISO, 151, 152, 243, 263, 269, 

289, 292, 294, 333. 343. 334. 362, 
380, 392, 403, 417 

Mato, 395, 398 

Matting, 42, 63, 76, 241, 263, 264, 286, 

290, 294, 581 

Mawei (Pagoda) anchorage, 277, 27^. 

279. 2S0. 281, 545 
Maze, Sir F. W., 560 
Meat, 11, 37, 42, 183, 392, 575 
Medicinal plants, 16, 36 ; substances, 
173 (table), 178 (table), 186, 269, 38^ 
Meichow, 80 (and fig.) 

Meibsien, 271, 509, 546 
Meiltng pass, 522 (fig.), 537, 554 
Meishan, 79 
Meitzuchow, 334 

Mekong, 231, 447, 448 (fig.), 449, 430, 
4SI. 500 
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Mencius, 65 
Mengka, 447 

Mengtsz, 71 (table), 99, 228 (table), 
239 (fig*), 232-3, 328 (table), 491, 
492, 494 

Mentoukou Company, 89, 90 (table) 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., 304 
Mercantile marine, Chinese, 584, 585 
(and table), 586-8, 589, 591 (and 
table), 592 (and fig.) 

. Mercury, 100 (fig.), 103, no, 189 
Merino sheep, 40 
Merville channel, 282 
Messageries MaritimeSf 326, 590 
Metropolitan Electricity Plant, Nan- 
337 

Mexican dollar, 195 
Mexico, 102 (table), 588 
Mi river, 46S, 481 
Miaoerhkow, 96 (table) 

Mienning, 149, 151 

Migration, internal, 10, 19, 44, 55, riy, 
I39> 141 » i47» 379t 403 J oho 
Chinese overseas 
Military Affairs Commission, 123 
Millet, II, 12, 13, 19, 20, 21 (and fig.), 
22, 24, 26, 44 (plate), 386, 392, 471, 
476, 482 

Min kiang, Fukien, 67, 93, 277, 278, 
279, 280, 281, 282 (and plate), 543, 
545 , 

Min kiang, Szechwan, 70 (table), 93, 
148, 381, 450, 502, 535, 542-3 
Min River Conservancy Board, 278, 545 
Min shan, 542 
Min an men, 27 8, 279 
Minchu, 594 

Mineral oils, see Petroleum 
Minerals, see Mining 
Ming dynasty, 104, 198, 239, 348, 260, 
289, 3ii, 338 j 352. 378^ 379. 412. 
43 L 580 

Ming Sung Industrial Ck>., 368 (table), 
369. 37 L 372i 374. 587 
Ming Yuan Electric Co,, 343 
Mingan pass, see Minan men 
Minhsien, 70 (table) 

Mining, i, 84-112 (figs, and plates), 

ns. 117. 118, 124, 139. 145. 156 

(table), 157; see also individual 
minerals. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Forescr>% 
56. 57. 58, 60, 70, 71 
Ministry of Communications, 237, 240, 
244. 265, 277, 293, 329, 330 (and 
table), 34t, 356, 364, 378. 382, 393, 
404. 421 , 422, 431, 444, 495, 496, 
586, 588, 59S, S 5 » 7 . 598, 600 
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Ministry of Economic Affairs, 57, 61, 
106, 109, 140, 141, 147, 160, 379, 
540 

Ministry of Finance, zzi 
Ministry of Food, 57 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 299 
Ministry of Industry, 54, 122 
Ministry of Railways, 433, 461, 463, 
464, 466, 469, 472, 480, 485, 487, 

489. 496 

Ministry of War, 133, 158 
Minkiang Electric Power House, 149 
Minsheng Coal Company, 90 (table) 
Mirs bay, 253, 362 
Mitsui Btissan Kaisha^ 351, 590 
Mogaung, 450 
MoJiair, 41 

Moiler3,Ltd., 562 ; Engineering Works, 
Ltd,, 307 ; Towages, Ltd., 307 
Money-lenders, 46-7, 51 
Mongol dynasty, 197-8, 261, 332, 352, 
379. s8o 

Mongolia, 34, 98, 126, 472, 477, 478, 
597 

Mongols, 10, 37, 44 ; see also Mongol 
dynasty 

Monli shan, see Tunghsihen tao 
Monopolies, 122, j 6 i 
Monsoons, 14, 226, 238, 266, 278, 447, 
448 

Morocco, 33, 180 
Morse, H. B., 193, 195, 197 
Moslem revolt, 230 
Moto mun, 551 

Motor buses, 432, 440 (table), 455 
(table); services, see individual ports, 
communications 

Motor vehicles, 177. 182, 439, 440 (and 
table), 441, 452, 453, 454, 455 (and 
table) 

MowTning, 242, 547 
Muiluk, 242, 547 

Mukden, 69, 421, 426, 427, 476, 477, 

563. 598 

Mulberries, 32, 61, 68, 75, 152, 4B5 
Mules, II, 38 (table), 39 (and fig.), 230, 
231. 232, 430, 452, 454, 455 
Mullet, grey, 77 

Multiple-cropping, 3, 5, ii (and fig.), 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 45, 58 
Municipal Council, International Settle¬ 
ment, Shanghai, 313-6 passim, 320, 
321 (table) 

Municipality of Greater Shanghai, 301^ 
313-3. 317. 330 , 321 (table) 

Muting, 151 

Muyu (Double island), 266, 269 
Myitkyina, 231 
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N, Y,K,, see Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Nachi, 148 

Nagasaki, 330 (table), 597 
Namao island, 269 
Namhoi, 132 
Namhong, 237 
Narnkwan, 260 

Namti valley, 491, 492, 498 (plate) 
Namting valley, 500 
Namtow kiang, see Luichow liver 
Namvan, 237 

Namyung, 436 (fig, and table), 534 
Nan shan, 107 
Nun Yueh tribes, a6i 
Nanan, 537 
Nanao, 81 
Nanchang, 393, 348, 363, 364, 439, 
443, 443, 487, 488, 497, 498, 509, 
336 

Nancheng, 216 (table) 

Nanchinkai, 371 
Nanchiing, 541 
Nanchwan, 146, 147, 379 
Nanhsiang, 484 
Nanhui, 329 

Nanjisu island, 80 (and fig.) 

Nankai University, 411 
Nankeen, 114, 319 
Nankien, 500 

Nanking, 53 (table), 68, 124, 135, 136, 
199, 200, 209, 229 (fig,)> 262, 293, 
295. 3^5 (table), 329, 333, 334-^i. 
344, 348, 3S3, 336, 364, 377, 435 
(table), 436 (bg. and table), 441, 442, 
443. 45S, 463* 475 . 4S4. 4 ^ 5 . 4S9, 

508, 525 (table), 531, 532, 573, 596, 
598, 600, 601, 60s ; approach and 
access, 334 ; communications, 340-t; 
detailed description, 299 (fig.)> 33^ 
(plate), 334-6; history’, 338-9; 
industries, 152-3 (plates), 339; town, 
333 (plate), 33^-8, 340 (fig,) ; trade, 
228 (table), 339-40 

Nanking government, see National 
Government 

Nanking-Pukow train-ferry, 340, 462, 
466 (plate), 475 

Nankow pass, 467 (plate), 477-8 
Nanlin, 80 

Nanling, Anhwei, 344 
Nanling Belt, loi, 554, 555 
Nanning, 228 (table), 229 (fig.), 242-4, 
246* 2 ^ 3 * 381* 382, 442, 444, 451,496, 
49S> 499 . S 09 i S48 (table), 549 (fig,), 
^552. 5 S 5 » S 59 f 605 ; port, 242-4 
Nanshan Railway, see Railways, Nan- 
chang—K j ukiang 
Nanshi, 148, igi 


Nantai, 277, 27B, 279, 280, 281, 545 
Nantao, 125 (fig.), 309 (fig.), 310, 

312, 322 (and table), 329 
Nantsung, 61 

Narcissus bay, 394, 395, 396 (plate) 
National Agricultural Research Bureau, 
^ 49 , 5 fi; 59, 62 

National Central Uni vets ity, 337, 377 
National Chiaotung University, 377 
National City Bank of New York, 204, 

323 

National Conservancy Commission, 527 
National currency dollars, 18, 171, 194, 
204-S, 209-14 passim, 218 ; depre¬ 
ciation, 169 (fig-), 172, 188, 207 (and 
fig.), 208, 212-17 Passim, 328 
National Economic Council, 2, 48, 54, 
256, 407, 432, 434, 43s, 436 (and 
fig-).437iSi4. SIS. 517 . Si8,S*7,S49. 
555 

National Flood Relief Commission, 48, 
49 

National Forest Administrations, 70 
(table) 

National Forestry Research Bureau, 70 
National Good Roads Association, 432 
National Government, 1, 2, 31, 3 h4, 46, 
47-64 passim, 69, 70, 72, 82, 83, 88, 
106-11 passim, 118, 120-3 passim, 
128, 131-62 passim, 168, 187-91 

passim, 199-224 passim, 312, 334, 
353. 379. 390, 396, 43^. 433^7 passim, 
444-56 pmsim, 461-6 passim, 495-508 
passim, 514, 599, 602 
National Highway, Planning Commis¬ 
sion, 433 ; Transport Administration, 
444 

National Institute of Health, 577 
National Land Administration, 62 
National Military Council, 139 
National Mobilization Act, 143 
National Reconstruction Commission, 
337 

National Resources Commission, 99, 
106, roS, 109, no, 123, 139, 141, 142. 

146, 147, 148, 189, 379 
National School of Fine Arts, 291 
National University of Chekiang, 291 
National University of Shantung, 377 
Nationalists, 311 
Natural gas, 108 
Neihwang, 309 

Neikiang, 148, 150, 151, 216 (table), 
454. 50Z, 542 
Neiwan mun, 551 

Netherlands, 164, 167, 1S2 (table), 262, 
263 (table), 299, 326, 354 (table), 392, 
39S. 412, 5S8, 590, 591 (table) 
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Netherlands East Indies^ 92, roa,, 159 ; 
Chinese in, 116, 13171^ 172, 209, 
4 S 5 j 5S8, 590 ; trade with, i ji, 177, 
rSz (table), 1S5 (fig.)» 190 (table), 
see also individtial ports, trade 
Netherlands Harbour Works, 257, 273, 
383,401 

New Territories, Hong Kong, 253, 563 
New Zealand, 561, 570 
Newchang, 559, 560, 563, 589 
Ni ho, 483 
Niangtzekwan, 479 
Nickel, 106; coins, 205 
Ning kiang, see Hsui shut 
Ninghsia (province), 12, 48, 56, 58, 59, 
72 (table), 87 (table), 91 (table), 155, 
438 (table), 466, 508 
Ninghsia (town), 444, 452 
Ningbwa ki, 545 
Ningkwo, 344i-532 
Ningning, 499 

Ningpo, 78, 79, 80 (fig.), 229 (figO* 
286, 287-90, 466, 471, 486, 491, 544, 
559 i 5 ^ 4 t 587 ; approach and access, 
287 (and fig,) ; communications, 290 ; 
detailed description, 283 (plate), 287 
(and figO, 288 ; history, 289 ; port 
facilities, 288 ; town, 289 ; trade, 
289-90 

Nvsgpo, 580, 583 
Ningpo junk, 583 
Ningpo Shaohsing S-N. Co., 587 
Ningte, see Nintai 
Ningtsinshan, 107 
Ningyuan, see Sichang 
Ninki^g, 503 
Nintai, 282, 284 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha^ 326, 590 
Nissm Kisen Kaiska, 331, 372, 390 
Niuti^chow (Gochang point), 26S 
Non-ferrous metals, 93^4, 98-103 (and 
figs.), I e6,110-11,127,362,363 (table) 
Norddeutscher Lloyd, 326, 590 
North channel, Yangtze estuary, 296 
North China Development Corpora¬ 
tion, 504 

North China Plain, 3, 12,. 13, 19, 45, 
66, 225, 226, 439, 457, 474, 513, 515^ 
SiS 

North China Railway Company, 503, 

^504 

North China River Commission, 49, 516 
North China S.N* Co., 5S7 
North China Telegraph and Telephone 
Co., 403, 600 

North entrance, Yangtze estuary, 296 
North fork, Yangtze estuary, 296 
North passage, Wenchow, 284 
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Norway, 163, 167, 263 (table), 325 
(table), 354 (table), 586, 588, 590, 
591 (table) 

Note issue, 214 (and table), 215, 217 
(table) 

Nutrition, 575-7 ; Diet 

Nutrition Promotion Committee, 577 

Oak, 32, 67, 69, 397 
Oats, 12, r6 
Observatory island, 394 
Ocean S.S. Co., 589 
Ocheng, 355 
Ochih ho, 540 
Ochihkow^ 540 

Oil, see Petroleum, Vegetable oils 

Oil-shale, 92 

Oliphant island, 345, 533 

Olivecrona, G. W,, 256 

Onpo, 547 

Opien, 60, 70, 148 

Opium, 12, IS, i6, 36, 59, 60 ; imports, 
169. 19s, 254, 553-9 
Opium ' war (1839-42), 165, 262, 275, 
3ii>559 

Oranges, 16, z8, 270 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, 590 
Ostasiatiske Kompagni AfS^ 590 
Ou kiang, 282 (plate), 284, 286, 543, 
545 ^ 

Over-issue of currency, 194, 196, 198, 
199 

Oxen, 8, 10, ii, 36, 37 (and fig.), 38 
(table), 430, 577 
03'ster, 77, So, Si, 253 

P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ltd., 204 
P. & O. Co., see Peninsular and Oriental 
Co, 

Paan (Batang), 449, 509, 522 (table) 
Pachai, 103 
Pacific Alkali Co., 412 
Pacific war (i94i-45)» nt, 142, 
17^1 187, 209, 210, 212, 213, 218, 
315, 327i 415-6. 449, 4S5, 558. 

572-4 

Pack animals, 39, 430, 432 (plate), 

450 

Pagoda anchorage, see Mawei (Pagoda) 
anchorage 

Pahsien (Chungking), 146, 372, 378 
245 

Paint, 26, 35, 103, 173 (table), 326 
Pakcheong river, see Poebin river 
Pakhoi, 226 (and plate), 228 (table), 
229 (fig.), 235, 236 (and fig-X 237, 
24^, 547, 604 
Pakkai, 249, 250, 251, 490 


Paknui, 53-3 ; river, 533 

P«V;onghow^ 4S3 

Pakjfhs, 236, 244, 251, 490 

Pan-A^cri4,-jifi Airv-ayi^ 165, 6 m 

Penchl, }oi 

F 4 n 1 i«ltrn^ 443 

Penpu, 386 

Feci^in Oml Cumpsnyp (tnblc); 

Ironworks, 97 
FaahLEinfl, fund tiibk-'J 
Peoki, 1^3, IS4, 155, 444 p 453, 461S, 4S0, 
481, 4^6, 5*3 
Piokinitp 540p ^46 (jilate) 

Paonin^T I^chim|;« 

Pmh^, ShinaluSt 12s (fig ), 320, 322 

(tHbleji 

PacKihan, Yunnan^ 151, jji, 447, 44S 

i^u l, 5« 

Peyting, Tsingyujji 
Psyicji^, 1J3, 444, 431, 477, 506, 50^, 
SH 

Playing bUp 

Pnper, tuduiitryp 36, 71 (table), 137, 

t+8, 149, 150, 151, 2&3 p 

a94. (tublc)^ 3?z^ 354, 

372, 3fld, 417 : irflule in. 173 {labkip 
178 (table), iSz-fi ptusuH, iflg, 264, 

»7*r 383* 3361 347 p iSSt 49+ 
P.per currerKf, 191, 197-^, i99j a«o, 

Pki^tarul farming, vr Livestoclc 

Pita ho, 4jgr 

Fatonj and Eald^-iiui, 

Panwiff, 371 

Faulimtfia tem^rtt^a^ 69 
Prachts, aS, 4S7 

PnRuta, 35^ jjafrifflp s6p 183 p 184^ 3^7* 
47tp 476, 459 j tradeuip 136^ 164, 34*, 
392p 402, 418 

Pearl Ra ver, m Cliu kiang; Conser¬ 
vancy Bureau, 256 

F^fiont-pru^rictur^, 43 (and %.)p 44i 

45, 

Peasantry, s-71/ierjjnw, 114, 131^ 597^ 
5 Wp 403 
Peat, 151 

Pcctdli trader, 582, 5 S3 

Pei bo, 411, 41a, SIS (and phlt\ 516, 

Pri ktang. 247, z+a. 254,4^314*6 
537| 530. S40 (table). 550, 553, SS4. 
562 (plate) 

PeKhwar^p 58 

Peilift, 80 (ind fig.) 

Pciling river, 454 

P^jiiiu RftUwiiy, nr Raawnyit, Ptipina- 
Mukden (Liaoning) 

Pci[MUl .han> <^$7 


P«ipd, 61 

Pleipins, SI, 42, 44, S3 (tctle), Sg, vh 
* 3 i. 406. 3ro.«44> 3*9. 4*1. 4*6,4!7, 
441. 4M. 457.4<!^. 47*. 473.47S* 476. 
477i *7*.484. 5“4. 505. S16. S '9.596. 
602 I ilka Peking 
Peiping-JehnI Railway, w timUr Rnib 
ways 

Feisha river, 481 
Feijhim point, 394 
Feitaibo. 425 
Peimng bo. 515 

Pekin Svndicftte, 89,146, 364. 5*5^ 573 i 

Railway, 474 

Pvkmir, 6g, 36*, 338, 430 (fiff.). +3'- 
45^. 5 ifi, 548, 463, 594. 596.597.598* 

609 ^ Sre WTO Peiping 
Peking Conferenee {1925), 1&6 
Pekcing river. 494 
Fcnehlhri coalfield, ftS, 96. 97, lafi 
PenghKien, gS 
Penf^u, 475, 48fi, S04 
Peninsular and OrL^ntal Co., 326, 
l^<Jppsr. 3St 5B0 
FeraianSp 261 
Peru, 102 (figOp 

Peiruleum. S.|, 91-2, 95, 94 (fig,), io6» 
i_5* ; irnpurts. 92. 177^ 1S2 ; r^e 
aka individual porfis^. Irode ^ m-r 
St2lk[]0n>i, ree individual ports, port 
fqdlitica 
Pewter, 99, 362 

Phflirnaeeutical goods, 147, 173 (tabl-e), 
1^, 183, 1S4. 494 

Philippines, 159, 18a (tnbk),^ 276^ 455. 
5S0 

PhoimH>ip 492 
Phospimtes, 383, 38^ 

Pfdiib, 445 
Pien bo. S33 

Pknain Railw.ay, jer Riulwa>a, Sbislsng- 
KaJ r^ng 

Pig iroiit ige Irnn ond industry 
riRS. SO3 37, 3fi (table), 41 (and fig.), 
42, 239, 241, 246, 370, 575 
Pilchards,. Bo 
Pines, 67, 6#, 447, 483 
Ping on, 542 
Pingha, 60 

Pin^liaii Railway^ ta Railways, Pei¬ 
ping Hojikw 
Pjngh^iiing,-Kwangsip 235 
Pingh-aiang mines. 88, I9 (plltc)^ 
(noble), 97, 127, 293, 35+9 4®+- 

458 

Pinghu, 132, 328 

Hngkiang, 355 

Hnglo, 2453 5 S 59 S^% (plate) 
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Pinjl^lLj, 104 
344 

PineAhaii, r4ft, 533 {jifiJ Eablr)^ 535 
Pingthck, 483 

Pingiui Peipu37«- 

Suiyyan 

Pinytmgchow, loS (pkr{«) 

Pingwu, 58 

PiniHr'ELnB, IQS 
Pirtjfyiio^ 4^7 (pl^tc) 

Pmynnjj, 244 

Pi&dcuTli.in:» 74 -?h i 7 > 75 tpUlc)p 83 
Pifihaji^ 146, llS 

PiAhihtui, log (pliitf), 4^3* 454, 497 
(TAbk)p 499 (pint*) 

FIe propfip 70 
Fimun Kin^ ial^ndp ^j e 
P lnicCp 77 

Plnnc tree 70 

Pochin (Pakcheong) riverp ^37, 140^ ^47 
Pohui, Gulf of, so, 74, Ha^ ia5p aa6j 
355 ^ 406. 407, 477, ;j3 
Pofcot ktnnd, 300 (fig.) 

PoJchcjp 340, 341 

Polo Coal Company, 90 (mblc) 

Pomfretj So 

PongM Ailk, 33 , i 33 p i?lTp iS6. 337, 357, 

4 car 4<>3 
PoniUp 39 

Pontooiu, 3a&-'438 p^fiM 
Pootung, 97, J 35 (fig.), u6 fplale), 307 
(and tnbk), 30^. 309 (fig ), 3I2> 333 
(and table), 335 ■ fpylntp 299 
Poplarip 67 p 68 

Populnciop pre&HLirc, j, g, 10, 45, 46, 

Porcebin, roneiy 
Porg>', 74 n 77 p 
Port Arthor, 396, 459 
P^irt Edward, m M«o 
Pmrti, ±zg-43S; North ChiiUp 383- 
4^fi ; Shujighai and the Yangae, 376- 
3 ^^ : S-juth ChbiHp 3^5-93 ; w o/iit 
specific porla 

Fortugal, 104 (fig.), no {table), j8^. 

361-ap 375, afig. 580. sSSp 591 (table) 
PoMhp a+4p 551 

Poihim midesp 88, lo^p 388, 481 

PcMi; 491 (fig.) 

Post ofijee, 594-4 

FmtAV HT IncfyjitruJ Reconatriiotloii 
Planning CorJercncCp 160 
Potntn«, f£ 

Pottery, 105, tl3p 114, rib (plate), t^a, 
147, 148, Tgo* 15 tp 151 (plateip 164, 
16s p 178 (tnhie), 339, 263, 3 ^ 4 , 370 p 
331 (table), 347, 3SOp 380 
Porting Coal Company p 90 (tabic) 
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Poultry', 10, 37, 3S (tablOp 43j, 15 3. 329 p 
J40p S7Sh 3^7 
Powder lEiand, 357 
Poyimg^ rrf/ iaochpiv 
Poyang hu, ts^ 344. 34®, 489, 532, 

S33. 52fi-7. 533 (plate), 554 

Prutaa iakznd, 59B 
Prawn, 74, 77 

Printing, 127, 135, 144 (table), 34ji, 

339, 39a 

Proteinfi, 36. 575-7 
PfOVinc^l cgricLiitunJ iiutltiites, 57 
Provincial Dc^dopincnt Corpotirions, 
144-S (and table) 

Provincial Roverp/nmts, 50, ji, 71-3, 
137. 144-5 (table), aso 
Pu ChlO Electric Gn., 36^ 

Pu Vi Jnduf trial Company, 134 

Puiin, 445 

Pueheng, 442 

Puchi cnnal, 57 

l\lchlb, 483 

Puchon, 4^9, 46* 

Puerhp 133, 431 

Pukow, 133, 314, 335, 336. 337, 338, 
339p 41 Ip 436 (table), 442, 443, 474, 

475 p 5*4. 5*^. 

Pyppet Bovemmciit, Nanking, £13, 214, 
213, 119, 23fi : Peiping, 206, 

ijo, 215, lit 

Pun^le mpuntsln, Tnjchiii shan 
Putien, 281 
Puyang kLnng, 487 
PyriEca^ 105 

Quinuy (Hangchow), £92 

33 Sp 514 i limhcr, 68, 69 (plate); 
78 (ptile), 148, 344, 34f., 359, JJ4, 
555 

Railway mnlmilj, imports of, 1S4, 

3J9. 355^ 4^1, +64f 4*9 (“tid 

table) 

Railway Rliopsp 116, 136, 354t 391, 425, 
475. 47S 

RiiJw'ij's, 1, fig, 88, 90, 97, 119, lai, 
134, t47H 149, 151^ 175^ 

231, 157, 5^3 P 319^ J40, 

37^^ 39®. 4*3i 43fi. 433. 434- 445p 

449. 450r 451. 457-510 (figs, end 
pJat«), 511, 5 i 3 p S 57 . 5<is-4p 5&® 
([able), 57t-i; geoRraphiail do- 
cHpiitm 47 J^Sp 498-503, gog 7 ; 
nifltoncaJ development^ 458-66 ; 
tecKnit^il fenturcs, 4^7-9? Irtiffie, 
469-71 - wur-tifftc detelnpmmts, 
1937-44. 495- 5^!»9i Amoy-Cliwng^ 
chow, 170, 490; EiiUna, igj. 
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445 . 449 , 497 (table), 499-500, 301 
(and fig.), soz, 509; Canton-Hankow, 
261, 265, 293, 34S, 353, 358, 364, 
444» 4 S 9 » 462* 4^6. 46S, 470 (table)p 
4711 472, 478, 4 S 3 - 4 » 48<i Cplatea), 
487, 488, 495-8 503, 504, 509, 

554p 566, 571-2 ; Canton-Kowloon, 
127, 265, 4Sip 463 (table), 466, 469-72 
passim, 499, 494-5 (plate), 505, 562, 
563, 568 (table), 573; Canton- 
Samshui, 249, 251, 265, 484, 505; 
Chekiang-Kiangsi» 286, 293, 329, 
347 . 34S. 364. 462* 465. 471. 472, 
484, 486-8, 489, 497. 498. 499. 504. 
508 ; Chengtai, 89, 467, 470 (table), 
472, 476 (plates), 478-9, 480. 507; 
Chungking-Chengtu, 381, 465, 501 
(fig.), 503, 508 ; Hainan, 240, 507 ; 
Hankow ™ Ichang, 507 * Hunan - 
Ki^angsi, 2+4, 364, 497 (and table), 
49S, 501 (fig.), 5t>9 : Hunan-Kwei- 
chow, 364, 499, 503, S08, 565; 
Hupeh-Hunan, see Cantonr-Hankow; 
Hwainan, 90, 344, 488-9, 504; 

Katf^ng-Honan,ieeLunghai; Kiang- 
nan, 340,344,463,464,470,489, so 3 ; 
Kiukiang-Nanchang, 345, 346, 470 
(table)* H^SS, 504; Kunming-Sui, 148, 
149, 381, 497 (and table), 501 (fig.); 
Kwangsi-Kweichow, 497 (table), 499, 
501 (figO, 508, 509 ; Lunghai, 89, 
227, 383-6 passim, 417, 443, 462, 
463 (table), 466, 470 (table), 471, 472, 
476, 477 (plates), 479, 480-r, 496, 
497 . 503. sob, 508, 577; Nankihg- 
Wuhu, see Kiangnan; Peiping^ 
Hankow, 127, 355, 457, 459 (and 
plates), 466, 470 (table), 471, 472^4, 
476 (and plate), 480, 496, 498, 504, 
506-9 passim, 516, 517; Peiping- 
Jehol, 505; Peiping-Liaoning 
(Mukden), 126, 421, 424, 457, 459, 
462, 467 (plate), 470 (table), 472, 
476-7. 504. SIS. 5 ^ 3 . sbS (table), 
571 ; Peiping^Suiyuan, 126, 457, 
463 (table), 466, 467 (plate), 470 
(table), 472, 477-8, 506, 514; 

Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo, 286, 
290, 293, 295, 329, 458, 463. 465* 
469, 470 (table), 471, 4S5-6, 487 
(plate), 498, 504, 50^, 564, 568 
(table), 572 ; Shanghai-Nanking, 89, 
141. 295, 328-^, 333-4, 340. 458. 
462, 469, 470 (and table), 471, 472, 
484-5. 486, 487 (plate), 563, 568 
(table), 573; Shanghai-Woosung, 458, 
48s : Sinsiang-Kaifeng, 506 ; Sun- 
251, 490; Swatow—Chaochow, 


270, 4E9 - 90; Taokow - Tsinghwa, 
463 (table), 470 (table), 473-4. 565 ; 
Tatung-Puchow, 466, 477 (plate), 
479-80, 506 ; Tatung-Taku, 503 ; 
Tientsin^Pukow, 89, 126, 337, 340, 
42L 457. 458, 462, 463 (table), 466 
(plates), 470, (table), 472, 473, 474-6, 
480, 4B2, 488, 508, S17, 519, 563-4. 
568 (table), 573 ; Tsingtao-Tsinan, 
35, 89, 126, 390, 393, 421, 462, 468, 
470 (table), 471, 481-2, S09; 

T ehchow-Shihkiachwang, 476 (plate), 
506 ; Tungkwan^Sian, see Lunghai ; 
Yunnan, 99, 232, 233, 442, 449, 451, 
460, 467, 472, 480-1, 490-t. 49^ 
(and fig.), 493 (and table), 494. 496, 
497 (and table), 498 (plates), 499 
(plate), 501 
Rambler island, 290 
Ramie, 33, 79, 173 (table), 183, 184, 
326, 3SS, 358 

Rangoon, 381, 382, 448, 449, 455, 502, 
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Rape-seed, 15, 27. 60, 152, 344 
Rattler island, see Laoya chow 
Ray, 74, 77 

Rayon, 32, 132, 173 (table), 251, 292, 

294. 392 

Reafforestation, 10, 4S, 49, 67, 68, 
69 (and plate), 70, 71-2 
Reclamation, 44, 56, 37-8 
Red Basin of Szechwan, 3. 14^S. ^7 
(and fig.), 33, 41, 42, 86, 91, 378, 
529, 534, 53s ; see also Szechw'an 
Red river, 231, 232, 447, 490, 491, 492, 
500 

R^giement d’organization munkipale de 
la Concession franfaise de Changhm, 
317.J18 

Rehabilitation Committee, 48 
Remer, Dr C, F., 323, 566 
Rents, 4^ 50, 63, 216 
Reorganization Loan, 566, 567 
Revenue, 50, 167, 219 (and table), 220 
Rhea, see Ramie 

Rice, TO, 17-19, 24. 35 . 44 . S6, 58, 60, 
135 . 158, 216, 218, 25 T, 292, 47 L 
493, 499, 516, 518, 580, 583, 587; 
cultivation, 5, 6 (and figO. 7 (fig*). 
8 (fig*). 9 (figJ, ^2 (plates), 13 (plate), 
17-18, 23, 32 (plate) ; distribution, 
li (and fig.), 12 (plate), 14-16, 17 
(and fig.), 18, 2t, 33 (plate), 54-5 
(plates) ; exports, 270, 339 . 34 L 344 . 
366 ; imports, 19 (and table), 173, 
176, 186, 189, 232, 246, 253. 254. 
264, 281, 290, 355, 385, 392, 39S ; 
in diet, 17, 25, 575, 576 
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Rice region, 4 (fig,), 10, ii (and fig.), 
12, jSCfig-X 43 (fig )i 44 
Rice-tea area, ii (fig.), 12, 15 
von Richthofen, F., 95 
Rickmers 590 
Rickshas, 377, 430 
Riggs, Charles H*, 133 
de Rijke, J., 298 

Roads, til, 124, 17s, 429-36 (figs, 
and plates), 490, 511 ; see also indi¬ 
vidual ports, communications ; con¬ 
struction, 438-40; geographical 
description, 436 (fig.), 441-4, 443-54 
(and figs.) ; historical development, 
4 ^ 9“37 : traffic, 440-1, 454-6 ; war¬ 
time developments, 1937-44, 444” 
456 (and figs.) 

Rolling stock, 462, 468-9 (table), 473, 
475* 47^* 479t 480* 4^3* 4^7* 489, 
491, 492, 49S, 496 

Rubber, 62, 152, 239, 263, 320-1 

(tables), 380, 391 

Rural credit, 47, 51-4 passimj 62-3 
Russia, Caarist, 164, 396, 459, 562, 563, 
597 ; Soviet, see IJ.S.S.R. 

Russian Concession, Hankow, 352, 353 ; 
Tientsin, 409 (table), 411, 413 (and 
table), 416 

Russo-Chinese Bank, 459 

S.O.C*O.N*Y., see Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Co, 

Sadiya, 449, 450, 509 
Saigon, 277, 329 ; dollar, 196 
Saikwan, 260 
Sainam, 248, 249 

St. John^s University, Shanghai, 309 
(%X 3ro 
Saitsun, 261 

Salt, 103-4 (and fig*), 116 (plate), 117 
(plates), 126, 148, 149, 151, 132, 358, 
366, 383, 386, 392, 397, 418, 476, 
483* 493* S19* 539. 542, 583 
Sait revenue, 567, 568 (table) 

Salt taxes, zig (and table), 220 
Salween river, 447, 448 (fig.), 449, 450, 
458 (plates), 300 
Sama, 240 
Samhopa, 546 
Samsa basin, 282 

Samshui, 228 (table), 229 (fig.), 237 
(fig-)* 247-9* 265, 484, 309, 54S 

(table), 549 (fig.), 550, 551, 554, 559 ; 
port, 247-9 
Samshui junction, 247 
Samto, 553 
Samun, 253 

San Peh S.N. Co.. 331, 372, 374, 586-7 
CH fChina Proper III) 


Sanchiahai, 490 

Sand Peak point, see Shafeng Chiao 
Sanliupa, 382 
Sanbwei, 51 

Sanmen wan, 78, 80 (fig-) 

Sansha, 80 (and fig.) 

Santa], 541 
Santu tao, 282 

Santuao, 335, 228 (fig.), 239 (table), 
282-4 

Sandman, 503 
Sasebo, 393, 597 
Satin, 294, 339* 580 
Sato-Minsbeng canal, 48 
Satu creek, 53 r 

Scrub-oak (Quercus serrata), 69, 397 
Second bar, Chu kiang, 255, 256 
Second bar, Si kiang, 55 r 
Second National Financial Conference 

(1934)* 50 

Seeds, 37, 178 (table), 326 
Sencheung creek, 490 
Sentr>^ rock, 399 
Sergiopol, 107, 452 

Sericultural Improvement Commission, 
122 

Sericulture, see Silk 
Sesamum seed, 36, 183, 24!, 355, 
366 

Sesostris rock, 287 

Settlements, foreign, 70, 559--60, see aisa 
International Settlement, Kulangsu 
and Shanghai 

Seven Province Programme, 435, 436 
(and fig.), 437 
Sha ho, 49, 513 
Shacheng, 347 
Shad, 77, 78 
Shafeng chiao, 278 
Shallow bay, 422, 423, 424, 425 
Shameen, 257, 260 (and fig.), 261, 262, 
265, 560 
Shamshun, 494 
Shan tribes, 230, 451 
Shangchiu, 436 (table), 443, 480 
Shang^, 41, 42, 53 (table), 68, 77-9 
passim^ 80 (fig.), 89, 90, 97, 117^ 120- 
142 passim, 152, 168, i6g, 177 (fig.), 
1 ^ 9 * 195* 196, 199, 205-16 passim, 
222, 225, 226, 227, 229 (fig*), 263, 
264, 265, 277 j 282, 2S4, 290—5 passim, 
296-330, 333, 334. 340, 341, 348, 
355 * 356. 36S, 370, 377, 380, 38s, 
392, 393 * 394 * 399 * 403* 4 ^ 1 * 42 z, 
425* 434* 435 (table), 436 (fig. and 
table), 440, 441, 442, 457, 459, 461, 
471* 484* 4S.5* 488, 498, 502, 519, 
523, 528, 529, 530, 559^6 pasdm, 
42 
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570, 580, 582-90 passim, 594-7 P<JS- 
ssm, 600-5 P^sim ; approach and 
access, 296-7, 298 (%*) S Chinese 
mtmicipality, see Municipality of 
Greater Shanghai ; communications, 
315 (plate), 328-30; Conservancy, 
225, 227, 277-9, {%), 527; 

detailed description, 298 (plate), 299 
(plates), 300-5, 306 (and %,), 314 
(plate); French Concession, fee 
French Concession, Shanghai; his¬ 
tory, 311-2; industries, 125 (figOp 
126-7 (plates), 319-23 1 Intemarional 
Settlement, see International Settle¬ 
ment, Shanghai; town, 308, 309 
(and fig.), 310, 314-S (plates) ; trade, 
228 (table), 324-8 

Shanghai Cotton Cloth Mill Co., 566 
Shanghai Dockyards, Ltd., 306 (table) 
Shanghai Eketric Construction Co., 
566 

Shanghai Fish Market, 78, 82 
Shanghai Gas Company, 310 
Shanghai Inland Waterworks, 310 
Shanghai Land Investment Co., 566 
Shanghai Portland Cement Works, 137 
Shanghai Power Co., 127 (plate), 306, 
307* zog-io, 319, 320 (table) 
Shanghai S.S. Co., 385 
Shanghai tael, 195-6, 200 
Shanghai Telephone Co., 330, 596 
Shanghai Tug and Lighter Co., 307 
Shanghai Volunteer Corps, 313 
Shanghai Water^vorks Company, 308, 
310 

Shangjao, 488 

Shanhailrsvan, 427, 4S8, 476, 477 . 563- 
565; 596 

Shansi, 66 (and fig.) ; agriculture, 12, 
13, 20 21 (and fig,), 30, 32, 41; 
communications, 432, 438 (table), 
439j 452, 5<^; Co-operatives, 53 
(table), 155 ; industry, 97, 128, 130, 
132, 155, 161 ; minerals, 85-91 

passim, 95, 96 (table), 103, 104, 105, 
^24, 473» A 79 t 506, 564, 565 
Shantou (Swatow), 269 
Shantung, 19, 69, 386, 390, 393, 402, 
S* 3 » S* 5 » 580* 582; agriculture, 13, 
28, 30, 32, 35 1 4^^i 49» 133 ; 
munications, 432, 438 (table), 439, 
443» 459P 4761 481-2 ; co-operatives, 
p, S3 (table),; fisheries, 77, 78, 397 ; 
industries, 123, 126-7, 128, 132, 133, 
134; minerala, 86-91 105, 

lilt 33^, 

Shantung peninsula, 13, 225, 226, 387, 
393 » 398, 512, 513 


Shaohsing, 486, 544 
Shaowu, 547 (plate) 

Shaowu ki, 545, 547 (plate) 

Shaoyang, 363 
Shark, 77, 80, 81 

Sharp Peak island, see Chuanshih tao 
Shasi, 93, 229 (^sd» 355t 358, 364“7» 
442, 444, 324, 525 (tables), 533, 534, 
538, 540, 589 ; approach and access, 
364-5 ; communications, 367; de¬ 
tailed description, 365 (and fig.), 370 
(plate) ; port facilities, 365-6 ; town, 
366 ; trade, 228 (table), 366-7 
Shatsmg, 80 (fig.), 8i 
Shayang, 355, 370, 537, 538 
Sheep, 10, 11, 13, 37, 38 (table), 39, 40 
(and fig.), 41, 68 (plate) 

Shekki, 80 (fig,), 81, 252, 253 
Sheklung, 494, 553 
Shekmun, 553 
Shekpai, 265 
Shektan river, 494 
Shekwaitong, 261, 265, 4S4 
Shell-fish, 74, 77, 80, 81 
Shenchow, see Yuanling 
Shengki, 103 
Shengkiamen, 78 

Shensi, 48, 68, 70 (table), 71 (table), 
72 (table), 216 (table), 537, 540; 
agriculture, 13, 20, 30, 4L 56^ S7» 
59, 60, 63 ; communications, 4*7» 
43 *, 437 . 438 (tables), 443, 444 . 4^8 I 
co-operatives, 52, 53 (table), 154, 
* 55 » ^ 5 ^ I Development Corporation, 
145 (table) ; industry, 12S, 130, 132, 
139, 140, 144 (table), I54 p i55f ^ 5 ^ i 
minerals, 86, 87 (table), 91 (and 
table), 106, 108, 109, 124 
Shih Hw'ang Ti, 379 
Shihfciachwang, 89, 92, 97, 476 (plate), 
47S, 479, 504, 506 
Shihling, Hopeh, 424, 425, 426 
Shihling, Szechwan, 148 
Shihhpu, 367, 370 
Shihlung, 555 
Shihma, 546 
Shihpatii 477 
Shihping, 233, 494 
Shihpu, 78, 79, 80 (fig.) 

Shihtao, 398 
Shihtzushan, 376 
Shihyoiikou, 92 
Shilachi, 506 

Ship channel, Whangpoo river, 298, 
300 (fig.) 

Shipbuilding, 67, 127, 263 ; see also 
Docks 

Shipping, 228 (table), 263 (and table). 
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32s (table), 326, 327, 354 (and table), 
392 (and table), 419-20, 528, S 34 “S» 
^ 557 , 561-3, 571, 572, 57 S ’^5 
Shiuchow, 216 (table), 218, 265, 436 
(fig, and table), 482, 4S3 , 486 (plate), 
497 (table), 509, 554 
Shiuhing, 249, 551. 

Shfutung, 240-1, 242, 23 r 
Shouyang, 479 
Shrimps, 77 
Shucheong, 238, 240 
Shuichiatsou, 92 
Shuikoushan, 98, 101 
Shuikow, 545 

Shuiluchow, 359, 360, 361, 364 
Shumchun, 451 
Shunking, see Nanchueg 
Shunning, 61 
Shunteh, 132 

Si hu, jee West lake, Hangchow 
Si kiang, 41, 75, 81, 93, 237, 242, 244, 
246, 247, 249, 254 ; delta, see Canton 
delta; water levels, 242, 244-5, 247, 
548, 549 (fig.), 551, 552 ; waterways 
system, 225> 226, 229 (fig-)* 235, 236, 
242, 243, 247, 249, 363* 471* S 43 * 
547-56 (and plates), 562-3 (plates), 
572* 592 

Siakwan, 446, 447, 448 (fig-), 500 
Siam, iS (table), 19, 102 (table), 159, 
451, 580 ; Chinese in, 239, 270 ; 
trade with, 176, 182 (table), 190 (and 
table), 239, 253, 270, 290 
Sian, 145, 216 (table), 218, 356, 379, 
381, 382, 386, 432, 443, 444* 452* 
453* 454* 4^0* 4®i* 600, 603 
Slang kiang, 355, 358, 359* 361. 3^2* 
363* 364* 483* 498, 538, 539 (and 
plate), S40, 554, 555 
Siang River Arsenal, 135 
Siangtan, 103, 104, 363, 496, 497 
(table), 539 (and plate) 

Siangyang, 508, 509 
Siangyin, 367, 539 
Siaoching ho, 515 

Siccawei creek, 315 (plate); obser¬ 
vatory, 309 (fig,), 310 
Sichang, 216 (table), 449, 450 
Sichuen, 4S4 
Siengdieng, 282 
Siennumiao creek, 531 
Sientsun river, 494 
Si^yang, 480, 503 

Sikang, 56, 58, 70 (table), 87 (table), 
106—9 passimf 124, 144 (table), 145 
(table), 149, isi, 154. ISS. 2*6 (table), 
438 (table), 4 sr, 45 *. 508 
Silan Road, 432 
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Silk, 7 (fig.), 16, 32, 49, 61, 75, 147-SO 
pasiim, 150, 189, 192-3, 397, 483, 
580, 389 ; exports, 32, t2i, 164, 
163, 177, 179 (and fig,), 183, 184, 
1 36 , 189, 195, see also individual 
ports, trade ; manuftctures, 32, 61, 
113-4, 124, 127, 132-3, 130, 131, 
152, 181, 186, 24S, 251, 294, 319, 
320 (table), 339, 354, 397, 380, 403, 
485 

Silk Road, 430 (fig.), 43 ^ 
Silkworm-rearing Improvement Insti¬ 
tute, 152 

Silkw-orms, 32, 61, 75, 133, 152, 397 
Silurus, 78 

Silver, currency, 192-204 pamni, 210, 
323 ; exports, 98, 170, 171 (table), 
202 (and fig.), 203, 323 ; imports, 
98, 165, 170, 195, 202 (%). S99. 
558 ; mining, gS; price, 98, 201 
(and fig.), 202 

Silver island channels, 331, 334, 531, 

S32 

Silver Purchase Act, United States, 202, 
217 (table) 

Silver standard, 201, 203, 223 ; aban¬ 
doned by China, 170, 199-200, 202-4, 
217 (table) 

Simpson, Sir John Hope, 48 
Sinchang, 328 
Sinchieii river, 491 

Singapore, 239, 244, 498, 561, 562, 582 
Smgkiang, 329 
Singpu, 274 

Singte channels, 356, 533 
Singtzu, 105, 348 
Sinhwa, 364, 503 
Sining, 452 

Sinkiang, 56, 87 (table), 92 (table), 98, 
103, 106, 107, 108, no, 128, 438 
(table), 444, 452, 597 
Sinmin, 563 
Sinning, 491 

Sino-American Treaty (1928), 167 
Sino-French war (18S4), 234 
Sino-Japanese war (1894—95), 396, 458, 
, 459 * 563 

Sino-Japanese war (1937-45), economic 
effects, 2, 55-64 passim, 70-z passim, 
98, 105-12 petssim, 138^1 passim, 
187-91 passim, 206^3 passim, 225- 
438 passim, 444-56 passim, 495—507 
passim, 513, 572-4, 584, 587, 589, 
59 t -3 _ 

Sino-Soviet Aviation Co., 605 
Sinsiang, 474, 507 
Sinsinchia, 452 
Sinyang, 473, 496, 508, 517 
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Siping, 436 (table) 

Siulai, 107 
Siulam channel, 551 
Siuloki 244 

Siyang island, 80 (and fig.) 

Skins, 56, 177, 17S (table), 179 (fig*), 
180, 181, 183, 184, 232, 326, 380, 
418, 478, 494 

Smuggling, 50, 109, 136, 17O1 x?* 
(table), 203, 340, 392, 401, 40S, 4x6. 
418,419,426 

Smythe, Professor Louis, 153 
Soap, 26, 120, 158, 173 (table), 269, 
380, 417 

Societa di Niivigazime Fiuvtale Italo- 
Cineset 372 

Soci^t^ des Esiuhlissements de Tongku^ 
410 (table) 

SociHi frattfoise de nat^igation de 
Tongku, 411 

Sacieti Franco-Chinoise des Construc¬ 
tions M^taJliques et MecaniqueSt 306 
(table) 

Soil erosion, 10, 13, 65, 67, 69 ; control, 
5, 69 

Soils, 3, St Ut XS» X7 ( figO* 20, 21 
(fig.), 22, 23» 24 (figO. 26 (and fig,), 
29, 44, 62 ; see also Loess 
Soochow, 228 (table), 229 (figO^ ^ 9 ^* 
293-5* 298 (plate), 3x1, 328, 329, 
333* 435 (table), 484, 485, 486, 522 
Soochow creek, 125 (fig.), 299, 308, 310, 
3x3* 320, 322, 328 
Soochow School of Fine Arts, 293 
Soochow’ University, 293 
Soochow-Kashing loop line, 293, 295, 
470, 486 

Soong, T, V,, 160 

South Africa, 35, 561, 570 

South channel, Yangtze estuarj'’, 296 

South China sea, 82, 543 

South China Silk Improvement Station, 

6t 

South Coast passage, Foochow, 278 
South fork, Yangtze estuan', 296 
South Manchuria Railway, 92, 421, 
459* 504 

South passage, Wenchow, 284 
South-Eastern Uplands, 33, 54 (plate), 
95» 544 ’ 

South-western Aviation Corporation, 
23S» 237, 239, 242, 247, 265, 602, 
604 (fig.), 605 

South-W'estem Rice area, ii (fig*), 12, 

t6 

South-Western Tableland, 93 
Soviet Union, see U*S.S,R* 

Soya beans, 13. ai, 34, 35-^, 453^ jg. 


Spain, 164, 27s, 588 

Spring reach, 367 

Spring vvheat area, ii (fig*), 12-13 

Spruce, 67 

Stage Transport Administration, 455 
Standard national silver dollar, 200-r, 
Z02-3, 207 (fig*) 

Standard-Vacuum Oil Co*, 590, see 
aho 225-428 passim 
Starling reach, 250 (fig.), 553 
State control, see National Government 
Straits Settlements, 105, 182 (table), 
239, 270, 275, 561 
Suancheng, 344, 435 (table), 489 
Suanwei, 151, 502 
Suchien, 520 
Suchipa, 381 

Suchow, 107, 475, 476, 480, 504, 507 
Sugar, 16, 28, 56, 149, 515 ; refining, 
134, 148, ISO, 152, 269 ; trade in, 
28, 173 (table), 178 (table), 186, 189, 
239, 270, 276, 286, 290, 292* 333* 
339* 341* 347, 355* 3^3* 39^, 4 ^ 5 * 
418, 483, 529 
Su^rloaf island, see Luyu 
Sui, 143, 148, 149, 151, 381, 496* 502* 
535* 536* 542* 543 
Sui dynasty, 369 
Sui kiang, 554 
Suining, 372 
Suinmg ho, 372, 541 
Suiteh, 4S3 
Suitung, 605 

Suiyuan, 12, 44, 45, 48, S3 (table), 58* 
87 (table), 91 (table), 145 (table), 438 
(table), 441, 444, 508 
Sulphur, 105, 106 
Sun Fo, 461 

Sun Yat-sen, 49, 62, 122, 256, 261, 262, 
269, 338, 432, 499, 569 ; mausoleum, 

336 

Sun Yat-sen dollar, 196* 198-9 
Suncheong, 553 
Sunchow, 242, 5S1, 552, 555 
Sunday island, 364, S 27* 534 
Sung dynasty 7 (fig*), 8 (fig*), 9 (figO* 
197, 292, 298, 357, 362, 378, 518 
Sungpai, 537 
Sungpo, 101 

Sungsu peninsula, 272, 273, 277 
Sungtze, 534, 54«>; *xo, 540 
Sunkai, 505 

Sunkiapu, 344, 463, 489 
Sunning, 81, 490 

Sunning Railway, see under Railwrays 
Sunon, 80 (fig.). Si 
S unwui, SS3 

Svenska Ostasiatiska Komp. Akt., 590 
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Swatow, 8o Sij 229 (table), 265, 

266- 71, 277, 3^4-S (tables), 328 
(table), 392, 509, 546, 559 ‘ approach 
and access, 266,270 (fig^ 1 communi¬ 
cations, 270-1 ; detailed d^cription, 

267- 8,270 (figO, 274 (plate) ; history, 
269 ; industries, 269 ; port facilities, 
268 ; town, 268-9, (plate) ; trade, 
228 (table), 270 

Sweden, 165, i^, 588, 590 
Sweet potatoes, 13/ 24-5, 28, 35, 397 
Swine, fee Rgs * 

Sword-fish, 77, 78, 79 
Sycee tael, 196, 199, 200; abolition, 
199-200, 201 
Szechwa ponies, 39 

Szechw^an, 66, 68, 70 (and table), 72 
(table), 93, 197, 216 (table), 370, 373, 
379i 54^- 543 1 agriculture, i4-'l5i 
18, 24, 28, 30 (fig.), 32, 33, 34 
(fig-), 35* 4^, 44* 5fi-fi4 Passim, 189, 
379, 5^9 ; communications, 372, 432, 
43S (table), 442, 445, 450, 458, 465, 
466, 502, 508, 539, 540, S4t, 54^, 
587; co-operatives, 53 (table), 63, 
IS4* * 55 * *5^ : Development Cor¬ 
poration, 145 (table) ; industry, 97, 
124, 130, 132, 139-61 passim; min¬ 
erals, 86-92 passim, 98, 103-9 
3 fi 8 * 37 ** 379 * 542 
. Szechwan Alcohol Factory^ 150 
Szechwan rice area, 4 (fig.), 11 (fig-), 12, 

14-15 

Szechwan-Sikang Development Cor¬ 
poration, 145 (table) 

Szemao, 228 (table), 229 (fig.)* 231-2, 
328 (table), 494 
Szewui, 249, 554 

Ta Chiao Electric Co., 332 
Ta ho, 543-4 

Ta Hwa Petroleum Co., 410 
Ta men, 284 

Ta sha north channel, 331, 334 
Tachang ki, 545 
Tacheng, 107, 452 
Tacheng kiang, 491, 492 
Taching ho, see Hsi ho 
Tachu, 372 

Tad, 193, i94“5-fi* *98, 199* 207 (fig.); 
Shanghai, 195-6 j Haikwan (Cus¬ 
toms), 567 
Tahopa, 452 
Tahsien, S4* 

Tai hu, 79 (plate), 293, 486, 521 
Tai shan, 44 (plate), 476 
Tdan, 476 
Taichow, 286 
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Taierhchwang, 436 (fig. and table), 476, 
520 

Taigen steel w'orka, 108 (plate) 

Taihang slian, 88 
Taihochen, 541 
Taihoku, 265 

Taikoo Sugar Refining Co., 566 
Taiping, 494 
Taiping ho, Anhwei, 532 
Taiping ho, Hupeh, 367, 540 
Taiping kiang, 229, 231 
Taiping rebellion, 65, 195, 289, 292, 
293* Si I* 3 * 3 * 3 * 6 * 337 . 338* 347 * 
362, 366, 560 
Taishan, 79 
Taishatoo, 265 
Taishek barrier, 255 
Taitouying, 427 

Taiyuan, 21, 45 (plate), 68 (plate), 97, 
108 (plate), 133, 478, 479, 480, 598 
Taiwan, 559 

Taku, 403, 406-10 passim, 412, 414 
(plate), 421, 422 (and table), 506, 513, 
516, 565 (and table), 596, 598 ; bar, 
407 (and table), 408 
Taku river, Shantimg, 481 
Taku Tug and Lighter Co., 409, 410 
(tables), 414 (plate), 422 
Tall, 45Z, soo 
Talienwan, see Dairen 
Taling ho, 476 
Tam kong, 249, 55 ^* 552^3 
Tamchau, 240 
Tamen shan, 284 
Tamshut, 553 
Tang, 75 

T^ang dynasty, 192, 193, 197, z6i, 347, 
366 

Tangan island, 539, 540 
Tangkiato, 374 

Tangku, 402, 406* 4^8 (and table), 409, 
410 (and table), 412, 415, 421 
Tangshan, 69, 126, 137, 421, 426, 458, 
476 

Tangtu, 96, 340 
Tangyang, 370 

Tanning industry, see Leather industry 

Tanshui, 81 

Tanshuichi, 350, 351 

Tansui, 282 

Tanyang, 333, 521 

Tao ho, 70 (table), 454 

Taochung, 96 (table) 

Taokow, 473, 565 
Taolin point, 383 
Taoyuan, S39 

Taoyuan ho, 341, 34Z, 34,, 53* 

Tapa shan, 453, 538 
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Tapieh shan (Tortoise hill), 352 
Tapy, 383, 386, 480, S17 
Taputo trader, 582 
Tanif autonomy, 122, 165, 166-8, 569 
Tariffs, 122, 129, 165-6, 170, 174, 560; 

revision, 166-7, 5^9 
Tassard, 74, 80 

Tathoupo (Tatapu) ; 271,546; creek, 
269, 546 

Tatsienlu, 216 (table), 449, 456, 509 
Tatu ho, 70 (table) 

Tatung, Anhwei, 34S, 466, 524; coal 
company, 90 (table) 

Tatung, Shansi, 133, 479, 480, 506 
Tatung-Taku Railway, see under Rail¬ 
ways 

Taunggyd, 232 
Tawangtsun, 344, 489 
Taxation, i, 46, 50-1, ziq (and table), 
299 , 5 ^^ 

Tayeh, 96 (and table), 97, 99 (plate), 
141, 354 

Tayler, Dr J, B., 153 
Ta>m, 99 (table) 

Tayu shan, 287 

Tea, IS, 33-4, 36, s6, iis, 127, iS*. 

281, 4S8, 499; exports, t6s, 178 
(table), 179 (fig.)I ^80, 184-7 P^sim, 
195, 208, 529; see also individual 
ports, trade 
Tea clippers, 33, 280 
Tea oil, 246, 363 
Tecbing, 132 
Tehchow, 476, 506, 519 
Tehshih Railway, see Railw'ays, Teh- 
chp w—Shihk iaeh wang 
Teian, 4S8 

Telegraphs* 124, 596-8 ; also in¬ 
dividual ports, communicationa- 
Telephones, 596 ; see also individual 
ports, commimicatious 
Temple hill, 402 

Tenancy, 43 (and fig*), 44. 45» 62-3 
Tengchow, 402, 403 
Tengkow, 452 

Tengyueh, 151, 22S (table), 229 (and 
fiK-)i Z20-if 328 (table), 449* 500, 559 
Terracing, 5, ro, 12 (plate), 15, i6, 28, 
54 (plate), 55 (plate) 

Texas Co*, 250, 280, 307 (table), 346, 
351, 360, 371, 374, 389 (table), 401, 
410, 424 

Textiles, see Cotton, Silk, Wool 
Thailand, see Siam 

Tke International Development of Chinas 
25^- 43^ 

Thibet road* Shanghai, 308 
‘ Three Kingdoms*’ 338, 352 


Three Province Programme, 434-5,436 

(%) 

Three Year Plan, 122, 123, 135, 142 
Three Year Programme for War-time 
Reconstruction, 160 
TiaOt 194 
Tibet, 12, 34, 450 
Tibetans, 37, 450 

Tides, 227, 235-438 passim^ 521, 5^4. 

525 (table), 526, 546, 550> SSI 
Tiehlupa, 370 
Tienchiaan, see Loho 
Tienchuan, 70 (table) 

Tienfu Company, 88 (plate), 146 
Tienpo, 99 (table) 

Tien-sheng, emperor, 197 
Tienshengkiao, 371 (and plate) 
Tienshui, 503, 508, 509 
Tientsin, 40, 53 (table), 76, 77, 90, 117* 

121, i26-9parjjm, 133* i52> 189^ I 99 , 
206,210,225,226,227^ 229 (figO> 264, 
265, 324 (table), 325, 327t 3^8 (table), 
340, 341, 387, 392 (and table), 393^ 
394, 399* 403, 406-22* 441* 457 * 

458, 4^4-^ passim, 502* 504, siS* 5 "^* 
519, S 59 > 560, 564* 587. 589* 59 ^- 
600, 605 ; approach and access, 
406-7, 422 (fig*), communications, 
420-2; Concessions, 210, 409-16 
passitn, 560; conservancy, 225, 227, 
407, 516 ; detailed description* 4^3879^ 
414 (plate); history* 412-6; in¬ 
dustries, 137 (plate), 416-7; port 
facilities, 409-11 ; town* 411-2* 415 
(plate); trade, 228 (table), 4x7-20 
Tientsin Lighter Co., 410 (and table) 
Tientsin tael* 196 
TjgePs Teeth gorge, 367, 534 
Tihw'a, see Urumtsi 
Tikok, 235 

Timber, 16, 65-72 passim, 78 (plates), 
281, 320 (table), 321 (table), 380* 392, 
398, 405, 494, 519. 529. 540, 546 
(plate), 555, 583 ; rafts, 68, 69 (plate), 
78 (plate), 248, 342* 346, 359 » SS 4 > 
555; trade, 68, 173 (table), 178 
(table), 182, 276, 283, 286, 326, 339 » 
39 ^ 

Timber Forest Areas, 71 (table) 

Time, note on* 601 

Tin, 99, 100 (and fig*), no, 151, 4911 
493 » 494; exports, 99-100, 

180, 189* Z08, 213, 232, 239, 246, 363 
(table), 494 
Tinfou, 547 

Tingchow, see Changting 
Tingshih, 540 
Tinpak, 240, 241 
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Tobacco, i6, 35, 36, 56, sg, 60, 115, 
134; industry, 119, 120, 124. 127, 
i34“S» (tables), 322, 354, 39 tt 

425, see also Cigarettes ; trade in, 35, 
173 (and table), 175 (fig,)» i77i 178 
(table), 243, 264, 326, 335, 37 ^* 3^0, 
392, 494 
Toishan, 231 
Tolin, 8r 
Tongka, 252, 253 
Tongking, Gulf of, 235, 343, 347 
Tongking junk, 383 
Tonteau, 307 
Toutsun, 479 

Tower, point, 399 ; hill, 399, 402 
Towshan, 23490 
* Tracking,’ 534, 538 (and plate) 

Trade dollar, 196 
Tramways, 310, 412 
Trans-Caspian railway, 417 
Trans-Siberian lailvtfay, 417, 459 
Transport, 2, 16, 39, 42, 56, 62, 76, 
107-8,109,117,139,147,148, iji, 
15Z, 156 (table), IS 7 , 158, 177, 189. 
215, 222 ; see also Communications 
Trawlers, 76, 77, 81, 397 » 40S 
Treaties : Mackay (1902), 250 ; Nan¬ 
king (1842), ir3, 119, i6s, 262, 275, 
280. 289, 558. 559 ; Peking (1890), 
379 ; Shanghai (1903), 362 ; Shimo- 
noseki (1895), 119, 120, 128,132, 292, 
293- 3X9» 3^* 379, 56s ; Tientsin 
(1838), 119, 232, 239, 262, 269, 311, 
332,338, 347 , 3 S 3 » 402,412, 558 ,559 ; 
Versailles (1919), 367 ; Wanghsia 
(1844), 165 

Treaty ports, i, 70, 119, 120, 123, 129, 
165, 226, 229-438 passimj 460, 558- 
56 r> 578, 588 
Triad rebellion, 311 
Trinity channel, 282 
Tsangchow, 421 
Tsangkow', 393 

Tsaochwangmines, 89,336,384,386,476 
Tsaohsiehchia, 334, 335 
Tsaoo, 290 
Tseng Kuo-fang, 362 
Tsiaotso mines, 89, 98 (plate) 
Tsientang kiang, 290, 291, ^9^* S 37 j 
543, 544, 547 (plate); bore, 291, 
544 ; bridge, 290, 293, 4^3, 485, 486, 
^7 (plate) 

Tsihwa men, Nanking, 340 
Tsinan, 133, 137 (plate), 390, 393, 421, 
460, 475, 481, 482, 504, 309, 5x5, S97 
Tsinghai, 33 (table), 56, 58, 59, 72 
(table), 87 (table), 103, 152, 135, 437, 
438 (table), 508, S13 
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Tsinghwa, 473, 474, 565 
Tsingkiangpu, 333, 517, 518, 519, 520, 
S2l 

Tsingmai, 240 

Tsingpei Coal Company, 90 (table) 
Tsingpu, Canton, 261 
Tsingpu, Kiangsu, 328, 329 
Tsingshih, 358, 363 
Tsingtao, 42, 53 (table), 77, 90, 117, 
126-7, 128, 129, 135, 225-6, 227, 
229 (%), 264, 324 (tables), 32s, 328 
{table), 377, 383, 38&-^3. 394, 399, 
403, 4x6, 459 , 479 , 4827 590, 597 ; 
approach and access, 387 j com¬ 
munications, 393 ; detailed descrip¬ 
tion, 381 (plate), 387-8, 392 (fig,), 
396 (plate) ; history, 390 ; industries, 
136 (plate), 391-2 ; town, 390-1 ; 
trade, 228 (table), 392”'3 
Tsingtao wan, 387, 391, 582 
Tsingyi kiang, 70 (table) 

Tsingyuan, 421, 516, 596 
Tsingyun, 249, 334 
Tsinhsien, 488 

Tsinling shan, 70 (table), 453, 537. S38. 
540 

Tsinpu Railway, 5ee Railways, Tientsin- 
Pukow 

Tsitsikow-, 380 

Tso kiang, 233, 244, 550, 552, 555-6, 
563 (plate) 

Tsuachii tai, 394 
Tsungfa, 553 ; river, 553 
Tsungming island, 77, 79, 80 (fig») 
Tsunyi, 443 
Tsuyung, 446 
Tu Wen-hsin, 230 
Tuberculosis, 576 
Tukiafow, 4818 

Tulien shan, see Lappa island 
Tung ho, Hopeh, 424, 425 
Tung ho, Szechwan, 93, 148-9, 150, 
542 

Tung kiang, 254 * 494* 549 (table), 550 , 
553 

Tung-oil, see Wood-oil 
Tung-oil tree (Aletmfes FordH)^ 67, 68, 
71 (and table) 

Tungan, Fukien, 277 
Tungan, Hunan, 498 
Tungchow, 420, 421, 516, 519 
Tungchuan, 98, toi 
Tungchimg peninsula, 282 
Tungchut2e, 421 
TunghsiMen tao, 381 (pbte), 383 
Tungjen, 103 
Tungkow creek, 301 
Tungkuan, 503 
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Tungkun river, 494 
Timgkwan, Canton, 260 
Tungkwan, Honan, 466, 479, 4S0, 481, 
496, S13, 514 
Tiingkwanchen, 506 
Tungln, 544 
Tiingping hu, 520 

Tungpu Railway, jfe Railways, Tatung- 
Puchow 

Tungsha banks, 296 
Tungshan, Canton, 484 
Timgshan, Fukien, 80 (and fig*), 277 
Tungsiang, 488 

Tungsten, roi, 102 (fig,), io6, no (and 
table), 123, 136 ; exports, lor, 

180, 186, 189, 208, 213, 232, 246, 254, 
264, 270, 347, 363 (table) 

Tungting hu, 15, 356-9 pmshn, 363, 
367, 370, 483, 523, 529, 533, 534, 
53S-40, 554, 555 
Tungtze, 445 
Tunhuang, 107 
Tuniang island, 253 
Tunny, 77, 7^ 

Turksib railw^ay, 107, 417, 452 
Tushan, 497, 499 
Tussah silk, 32, 69, 132 

* Twelve Pannas,' 451 

* Twenty-one Demands/ 405, 567 
Typhoons, IS, 226, 23s, 238, 24s, 247, 

249, 252, 356, 266, 267, 271, 283, 
284, 287, 297, 345, 349, 394, 399, 587 
Tze river, 468, 481 
Tzechung, 148, 151 
Tzeku, 450 

Tzeliutsing, 91, 92, 103-4, ^^6 (plate), 
4 S 4 i 542 

Tzeya ho, 515, 516 
Tzeyang, 508, 509 

Tzu kiang (shui), 355, 358, 359, 

539-40, 546 (plate) 

Tzuchin shan (Purple mountain), 336 
Tzuchuan mines, 89, 90 (table), 98 
(plate), 10s, 388 

U.S.S,H*, r8 (table), 31 (table), r66, 
187, 20S, 3S1, 416, 417, 452, 567, 
58S, 605 ; trade, 33, no, 180, i^z 
(table), 186, 189, 339, 355 
Umbrellas, paper, 26, 264, 286 
‘ Unequal treaties/ 166-7, 578» 588 

Ungkung, 270, 277 

Union Franco-Chinoise de Navigation^ 
372, 374 

United China Relief, Inc*, 153 
United Kingdom, see Great Britain 
United States of America, jS (table), 
31 (table), 32, 35, 102 (fig*), no 


table), nS, 153, 164, 165, 276, 299, 
301, 3131 31S1 45Si 490 ; interests in 
China, 120, 167, 187, 202, 204, 208, 
209, 213, 217 (table), 220 (and table), 
221, 222, 223, 323, 417, 459, 465, 
482, 484, 564, 5^6^. 570 ; shipping, 
263 (table), 335 (table), 326, 354 
(table), 571, 589, 590, 591 (table) ; 
trade with, 31-6 passim^ 40, 42, 68, 
92, 98, 101, 103, i37> i74-9<? 

(fig* and tables), 209, 212,448-9,468, 
569* 570 (and table), 571 ; treaties 
with, 165, 315-6, 588 
University, Hunan, 362; Kwangsi, 
246 ; Nanking, 337 ; Shanghai, 310 
Urga, 508 

Urumtsi, 107, 381, 452, 508, 605 
Usine des Eaux de Ton-Ka^Dou^ 310 
Usury, see Moneylenders 

Varnish, 3S> i73 (table) 

Vegetable Oil Corporation, 61 
Vegetable Oil Cracking Plant, 108 
Vegetable oils, 25-7, 34-5, 36, 56, 5 % 
61-2, 71 (table), 108, 575, ; 

industry, 119, 120, 124, 126, 127, 
140, 150, 152, 269, 320 (table), 3^2, 
343, 380 ; trade in, 173 (table), 177, 
178 (table), 183, 246, 248, 251, 326 ; 
see also Wood-oil 

Vegetables, 16, 173 (table), 178 (table), 
186, 251. 253, 397, 40s, 482, 575-7 
passim 

Vermicelli, 239, 402, 405 
Vetch, 28 

Village bay, 398, 399, 402 
Vine point, 528, 530 
Vitaimns, 576, 377 
Vladivostok, 459, 587 

Wade island channels, 341 

Wages, 46, tzo, 129, 131, 214^ 216, 218 

Waichow, 265, 553 

Waitsap, 554 

Wallace, Henry A*, 222 

Walnuts, 67, 71 (table) 

Wang, Dr C* T., 432 
Wang Ching-wei, 339, 573 
Wang m^, 249, 550, 551 
Wangchia ho, 531 

Wanchiatang, see Kiangnan (Wanchia- 
tang) 

Wangchiato, 374, 376 
Wanhsien, 93, 228 (table), 229 (fig.), 
37«>» 37 i (and plate), 372, 381, 525 
(tables), 534; port, 370-2 
Wanshenchang, 146, 147 
Wanshou chlao, 281 
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Wanting, 446 . 447, 448 (figO. 45 1 
War of 1914-18, 31, 47, 69, 121, 128, 
166, 184, 319, 353, 39 «>i 416, 461, 480, 
481, 564. 5^7-9 

War of 1939-451 190, 572, S74» 

Pacific war 

War-lords, 36,44, 46,119, s^9 ; 

Civil war 

Warehouses, see Godowns 
* Warring States/ 378 
Washington Conference (1921-22), 166, 
390, 481, 569 

Water power, 84, 139, 149-50, 158 
Water-buffaloes, 8, 10, ii, 19 (plate), 
36, 37> 38 (fig- and table), 68 (plate), 
577 

Water-contro!, 6, 14, 48-9 
Waterways, 511-56 (figs» and plates) ; 
see also mdividua! ports, communica¬ 
tions, individual rivers, Canals, Grand 
Canal 

W’aterwitch channel, 282 
Watlam, 242, 244, 246. 54^1 547 
Watson, A* S. and Co,, 566 
Watts, Richard, 448 
Wax, 173 (table), 178 (table), 186 
Wei ho, Shantung, 481 
Wei ho. Shantung-Honan, gig 
Wei ho, Shensi, 3, i9. 3^ (fig^), 44 
(plate), 57, 58, 68, 477 (plate), 503, 

514 

Weigall channel, 282 
Weigall cove, 394, 395 ■ 

Weihai, 450 

Weihaiwei, 229 (fig.), 393-8, 403, 481 ; 
agriculture and industries, 396-7; 
approach and access, 394 ; communi¬ 
cations, 39S ; detailed description, 
393 394-5> 39^ (plate ); fisheries, 

77. Sz, 397' history, 396; port 
facilities, 395; town and Leased 
Territory, 395-^ ; trade, 228 (table), 
397^ 

Weihsien, 35, 89, 90 (table), 39^, 403. 

404, 4og, 481 
Weining, 445, 502, 508 
Weipei (Kunghui) canal, 48 
Weishanhu, 520 
Weitou tao, 278 
Weitze creek, 414 
Weij'uan, 148, 149, 151 
Wenchi Paper Mills, 137 
Wenchow, 78, 79, 80 (figO. 228 (table), 
229 (fig*). 282 (plate), 284-5, 286 
(and fig.), 290, 441, S45, 559 ; port, 
284-6 

Wenchow flats, 284 ; tao, 284 
Wenteng, 39S 
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West Jake, Hangchow, 283 (plate), 291 
West Yunnan Development Corpora¬ 
tion, 145 (table) 

Western entrance, Weihaiwei, 394 
Whampoa, 255-7, aSD, *64-5. 484,550 ; 

barrier, 255 ; channel, 255 
fFhangpo, 580, 583 

Whangpoo Conservancy Board, 225, 
227, 255, 298-9, 300 (figO, 306 (table), 

527 

Whangpoo river, 125 (fig.), 296^ 297i 
298 (and plate), 299 (and plates), 
301, 308, 309 (figO, 310, 312, 314 
(plate), 31S (plate), 322, 328, 530 
Wheat, tt-i6 passh^^ 18—24 pass^, 26, 
27. 5L Sfi. Sfi. 59. 133. 397. 476. 
482 ; in diet, 19, zg, 133, 574 ; trade 
in, 19 (and table), 20, i33-4i ^73. 1765 
»S9. 333. 339. 3^^ ; see also Flour 
Wheat region, 4 (fig,), 10, ii (and fig.), 
12, 17 (fig.), 21 (and figO, 43 (fig.). 44 
White popular (Fopulus alba), 67 
W*holesale prices index, 217 (table) 

Wild silk, see Tussah silk 

Wind-box gorge, 534 

Winter crops, 12, 13, 14, 15, 20 (fig.). 

27, 28, 58, 59 (tables) 

Winter wheat-kaoliang area, 11 (fig.), 

12, 13-14. 21 (fig*). 25 (and fig.) 
^Vinter w'heat-millet area, ii (fig.), 12, 

13. 14 

Wireless telegraph stations, 598-600; 
see also individual ports, communica¬ 
tions 

Woga, see Weitou tao; channel, 278 
Wolfram, see Tungsten 
Womeichi, 371 
Wong&ha, 260, 265, 4S3 
W'ood-oil, 34-5, 56, 61-2, 67, 68, 108, 
147.152, 374. 499 ; exports, 35. 61-2, 
170, 179 (fig.), 181, 183, 184, 186, 
187, 189, 208, 213, 4S3. 495. 539 ; see 
a/so individual ports, trade. 

Wood*oil tree (Aleurites moatana), 67, 
68 

Wool, 40-1. 56. IIS. 126, 133, 155, 478, 
514; industr>% 10,41. ^26, 127, 133, 
354, 416-7; trade in, 40, 133, 173 
(table), 174, 183, 184, 232, 326, 418 
(and table), 419 

Woosung, 296, 301, 302 (table), 306, 
310, 312, 31 j, 328, 329, 334, 485, 523 
(table), 525 (table), 530, 596, 598; 
bar, 297, 29S, 300 (fig.), 530 ; break- 
vrater, 300 ; creek, 300 (fig.) ; inner 
bar, 300 (fig.) ; spit, 297 
Woosung Mercantile Marine CoEege, 
5^7 
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Wu (state), 338, 352 
Wu kiang, Sscechwan, 535, 54^ 

Wu shui, 483, S54 
Wu Tj, emperor, 261 
Wuchow, 229 (figOi ^421 243, 244"7 i 

249, 265, 548 table), 549 
55 ^ 5SS» 559. S^Sf ^^5 I approach 
and access, 244-5 » communications, 
246’-7 ‘ detailed description* 227 
(plate), 237 (fig.), 245 I industries* 
246 ; port facitities* 245 ; town, 
245-^ ; trade* 228 (table), 246 
Wuchang, 127, 205, 348, 352, 354, 355* 
358, 377. 482. 483. 598 
Wucheng, 536 (table) 

Wufii, see Hwangchi shan 
Wuhan cities, 127, 129, 130, 141, 348- 
56, 473. 529 
Wuhsien, see Soochow 
Wuhu, 229 (fig,)» 325 (table), 334 r 340 . 
341-4, 353, 435 (table)* 463, 488, 
489,504.5^4* 5^5 (table), 526, S31* 
532 (fig.), S59 J approach and access, 
341-2 ; communications, 344; de¬ 
tailed description, 341 (fig-). 333 
(plate), 342 ; port facilities, 342“3 ; 
town, 343 I trade, 343-4 
Wukang, 293 
Wuning* 34B 
* Wupans** 543 
Wushan, 78 

Wushengkw'an pass, 473 

Wusih, 132, 135, 294* 29s* 329, 333, 

■ 340, 48s, 522 
Wusu, 107 
Wusueh, 348, 355 
Wutsin, 333 
Wutungchiao, 149 
Wuwei, 344 
Wuyi, 475 

Yaan (Yachow), 449 
Yahpu, 80 
Yaimen, 551, 553 
Yaks, 37 

Yale-in-China hospital, 361, 362 
Yamchow, 236, 244. 4^6, 509, 547 
Yang kiang, see Makyeung ho 
Yangchow, 333, 520, 521 
Yangchuan, 96 (table), 97, 479 
Yanghsin, 335 

Yangkmgpang creek* 308, 313 
Yangkiokow , 515 
Yangpi, 447 
Yangtze cape, 296 

Yangtze, Central Basin* 3, 13 (plate), 
14, 18, 86 

Yangtze, Delta and Lower Valley, 2, 3* 


14, 15, t8* 29, 42, 45, 59* 93* 9S. 
124, 160, 161, 290, 295, 298, 

3ti. 379. 434. 47o. 474. 4^4. 489. 
S03. S16, 521, 5^2. 523. 530, 543 
Yangtze kiang* 57, 68, 69# 127* 146, 
147, 148, 296-^, 298, 312. 330-82 
(figs, and plates) passim, 522-43 
(figs, and plates) ; bar, 296, 299; 
floods. 51, 52* 122, 341. 345* 349. 
356, 364, 36s, 366, 3^7. 524* 526. 
527. 533, 534. 538 ; gorges, 93* 367. 
370, 524, 534-5 ; water levels* 331, 
334. 341. 345. 349. 35^7. 359. 365. 
367^. 371. 373, 524* 52s (tables)* 
531-6 passim; wateiways system, 
22s, 226, 229 (figOf 296-382 passvn, 
Szz (and fig.). 523-43 
Yangtzepoo, 125 (fig-). 308* 310, 313, 
320* 322 (and table) 

Yangtze rice-wheat area, 11 (fig.). 12. 
14 

Yangtze River Commission, 527 
Yangtze valley, x8, 22 (fig.)» 24, 27-30 
passim, 41, 60, 67, 68, 75* 7^. 86, 
88, 89, 96. 97. 120, 122, 123* 132, 
152, 180, 195, 196, 225, 296, 327, 
425. 447. 4 S 7 . S18, 5 S 4 , 60s ; obo 
Red Basin of Szechw'an, Yangtze, 
Central Basin, Yangtze, Delta and 
Low'er Valley 
Yanping, $53 

Yao Hua Mechanical Glass Co., 425 
Yaohsien, 503 
Yaowan, 4S0 

Yawata ironw'orks, 344, 386* 426 
Yellow fish, see Hwatig Yu 
Yellow river* see Hwang ho 
Yellow River Commission, 514 
Yellow sea, 77. 82, 225, 51& 

Yen* 196, Z09, 210, 211, 214. 215 
Yen Hsi-shan, 479 
Yen shan, 58 
Yenan, 453 

Yenchang, 91, 92 (and table) 

Yenchow, 390, 476 

Yenchuan, 91 

Yenhsing, 152 

Yenping, 281, 509* .545 

Yenshanian movements, 94 

Yentai, 398, 402 ; see also Chef00 

Yenyuan, 450 

Yeun^ong, 242* 249, 251, 252, 265* 
490, 546 

Yi ho, 480 
Yihiang, 151 
Yihua 96 (and table) 

Yili Coal Company* 90 (table) 

YUo river, 49 
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Yincheng; 104 
Ying Lu Electric Go., 347 
Ying river, 49 
Ymgkow, see Newchang 
Yingtak, 60, 483, 505, 554 
Yipmg, 148 

Yochow (Chenglin), 229 (figOi SS&'S? 
370, 483, 504, 525 (tables), 537, 52S, 
533 * 534 » S3S, S 39 , 54 © I approach 
and accese, 356-7 ; communications, 
358 ; detailed description, 357 (and 
plate), 364 (fig.) ; port facilities, 357 ; 
town, 357-8 ; trade, 228 (table), 
3 S 7-8 

Yokohama Specie Bank, 323 
Yolu shan, 361, 362 
Yu, emperor, 378 
Yu Chung cotton mills, 343 
Yii ho, see Grand Canal 
Yu Hongf 78 

Yu kiang, 93? 242, 244, SS®* 55 ^* 555 
Yu shui, S 4'3 

Yuan, see National currency dollar 
Yuan dynasty, see Mongol dynasU'^ 
Yuan kiang, 68, 355, 388, 389, 539-4©^ 
546 (plate) 

Yuan shui, 554 
Yuankiang, 54 ° 

Yuanling, i43i (table), 442, 509, 
54 ^ ^ 

Yuanping, 480, 506 
Yuantanchu, 483 

Yuehhan Railway, see Eailw'ays, Canton- 
Hankow 

Yulan Company, 96 
Yukan, 105 
Yuki ho, 532 
Yukiang, 537 (table) 

Yukikow, 344, 488 
Yulim, 507 
Yulin, 433 

Yuling ho, see Locheng kiang 
Vuiohi 581 

Yumen, 107, 431, 452 
Yun ho, see Grand Canal 
Yun river, Shantung, 481 
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Yuncheng salt lake, 117 (plate) 

Yung kiang, 283 (plate), 287, 289, 543, 
S 44 

Yung Lo, emperor, 338, 412 

Yung Lo Ammonia Plant, 152 (plate) 

Yungan, 509 

Yungchang, 107 

Yungcheng, 398 

Yungchow, see Lingling 

Yunghui, 246 

Yungning, Kwangsi, see Nanning 
Yungning, Yunnan, 450 
Yungtai, 545 
Yungting canal, 48 
Yungting ho, 407, 51S 
Yungyang, 158 

Yunliang ho (Grand Canal), 518 
Yunnan, 70-2 (tables), 93, 229-32 

passimf 244, 547 ; agriculture, 16, iS, 
23, 28, 36, 44, 56-61 passim ; com¬ 
munications, 432, 438 (table), 442, 
445-5 L 438, 490--94 499 - 5 <><>. 

502, 508 ; co-operatives, 53 (table), 
tS4t t 55 ; Development Corpora¬ 
tion, r45 (table) ; industry, 130, 1391 
144 (table), 145, 151-2, 154*. 15s I 
minerals, 86, 87 (table), 91 (tabic), 
98-103 passim^ 106, 108, 109, III, 
493 

Yunnan Consolidated Tin Corporation, 
99, too 

Yunnan Enterprise Bureau, 145 (table) 

Yunnan plateau, 28, 491 

Yunnan Railway, see under Railways 

Yunnani, 151 

Yunping, 446, 447 

Yunyen ho, 517 

Yushan, 462, 486, 487, 488, 537 
Yutze, 479 

Yuyao, 544 ; branch, 287, 289, 544 

Zaiton, 275 
Zakow, 291, 486 
Zanzibar, 580 

Zinc, too (and fig.), 101, 105, 23^» 3^3 
(table) 
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